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PREFACE 

^  In  order  to  be  scientific,  advertising  as  a  compelling  sales 

"  force  in  business  is  coming  to  have  certain  clearly  defined  con- 
^\:;cepts  as  to  the  field  of  its  operation.  The  historical  aspect 
(\  *ofound  in  "data  books'^  gives  us  knowledge  as  to  facts  accom- 
j  ^phshed  and  is  a  specialized  aspect  which  has  been  assumed  by 
J      certam  writers.     The  psychological  aspect  has  been  developed 

II  o  uT  ^^^  ^^'"^^  °^  ^^^^^  ^"^  therein  the  principles  of  psy- 
^chology  have  been  reduced  to  a  system  in  relation  to  advertising 
1^ ' technique  and  practice;  the  other  where  the  advertiser,  as  a 
C     psychologist,   has   engaged  in  laboratory  tests   in   relation   to 
^     specific  aspects.     For  instance,  the  prevailing  psychology  as  to 
the  memory  patterns  of  people  pertaining  to  soap  or  automo- 
biles is  suggestive  of  one  type  of  study.     Still  other  texts  have 
been  written  which  emphasize  the  English  and  the  art  of  adver- 
tising. 

To  the  student  attempting  to  get  a  general  comprehension 
ot  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  advertising,  the  differ- 
ent  texts  emphasizing  so  many  different  points  of  view  are  often 
confusing.  The  student  fails  to  get  a  unified  and  comprehen- 
sive  picture  of  each  part  to  the  whole. 

The  kind  of  text  needed  to  encompass  advertising  so  that 
the  student  will  feel  that  he  has  an  appreciation  of  its  funda- 
mental principles  logically  and  in  continuity,  should,  as  I  see  it 
consist  of  an  integration  of  the  various  aspects  previously  out- 
lined. Moreover,  the  teacher  who  specializes  in  any  field 
cu'^  'l'^^^"^''^^"^^^"  accordingly  as  he  reduces  the  experience 
ot  his  held  to  principles  with  their  practical  and  theoretical 
application  to  the  problems  of  that  field.  In  this  way  the 
teacher  makes  a  real  contribution  to  the  developing  life  of  the 
student.  Texts  written  in  this  spirit,  it  seems  to  me,  are  im- 
perative if  advertising  is  to  evolve  a  technique  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  analytical  work  done  by  the  more  specialized 
workers.     Such  texts  should  be  produced  periodically.     More- 
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over,  such  texts  necessitate  the  integration  of  contemporary 
scientific  ideas  in  order  to  evolve  not  only  a  system  of  interpre- 
tation but  an  increasingly  workable  specialized  technique. 

In  the  organization  of  material  for  students  studying  the 
science  and  art  of  advertising,  this  treatise  aims  to  present  the 
fundamental  principles  logically  and  in  continuity.  It  aims  to 
accomplish  five  purposes,  as  follows: 

First,  to  acquaint  the  advertiser  with  such  concepts  of  hu- 
man behavior  as  will  enable  him  to  define  the  inertia  and  re- 
sistance to  be  overcome  in  formulating  effective  advertising 
appeal.  This  aspect  of  modern  advertising  development  re- 
quires an  appreciation  of  scientific  ideas  pertaining  to  the  struc- 
tural life  of  the  individual  In  relation  to  the  economic  system 
of  which  each  of  us  is  constantly  a  part.  Because  of  his  detach- 
ment from  the  scientist's  bias  of  specialization,  the  alert  adver- 
tiser is  best  able  to  integrate  ideas  from  the  different  fields  of 
humanistic  science  by  establishing  such  sales  forms  of  expres- 
sion as  it  is  possible  for  these  ideas  to  assume.  This  enables 
him  to  give  substantiality  and  a  sound  basis  for  truth  in  the 
content  of  his  advertising  campaign.  An  Interpretative  system 
of  thought  is  also  basic  in  fortifying  the  advertiser's  demands 
for  appropriations  consistent  with  maximum  results  at  a  mini- 
mum of  costs.  This  text  aims  to  afford  such  a  technique  and 
discipline. 

Second,  the  fundamental  principles  of  advertising  are  pre- 
sented In  such  sequence  and  in  such  a  manner  as,  not  only  to 
inform,  but  also  to  incite  the  student  to  a  creative  way  of  think- 
ing. This  approach  assists  the  student  to  develop  a  technique 
by  means  of  which  to  interpret  the  ever  recurrent  variables  in- 
volved In  advertising. 

Third,  emphasis  Is  given  to  the  fundamentals  involved  in 
writing  effective  copy.  Qualities  of  style  and  types  of  discourse 
are  analysed  in  relation  to  successful  appeal.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  individual  and  crowd  psychology  are  discussed  In 
terms  of  the  laws  governing  human  response.  Advertising 
media  are  analysed  in  relation  to  their  maximum  effectiveness. 

Fourth,  fundamental  facts  regarding  the  physical  factors  of 
advertising  construction  and  composition  are  presented.  Effort 
has  been  made  to  evaluate  elements  in  typography,  color  proc- 
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esses,  line  cuts,  half  tones,  lithography,  the  lay-out,  the  illus- 
tration, Ben  Day,  and  four-color  processes.  It  includes  a  spe- 
cial chapter  on  the  Munsell  Color  System. 

Fifth,  a  vocabulary  is  developed  as  to  definitions  and  anal- 
yses consistent  with  current  advertising  usage,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  keeping  with  modern  evolving  scientific  concepts.  Ad- 
vertising will  become  professional  accordingly  as  Its  vocabulary 
IS  clear  in  meaning  and  analytically  interpretative  of  its  varied 
problems. 

In  writing  this  text,  I  am  grateful  to  the  following  men  for 
their  contributions  to  specific  chapters  as  well  as  their  counsel 
and  advice.  Mr.  H.  H.  Kynett  of  the  Aitkin-Kynett  Adver- 
tising Agency  and  special  lecturer  In  the  Merchandising  Depart- 
ment has  contributed  the  chapter  on  the  Advertising  Campaign 
and  Advertising  Media  including  the  much-discussed  question 
of  Broadcasting.  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Emery,  printer,  Mr.  Julius 
Hoefstotter  in  lithography,  Mr.  William  Mohr,  In  commercial 
art,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Wood,  have  given  me  the  benefit  of  their 
practical  experience  in  formulating  the  material  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Illustration. 

The  following  men  are  specialized  lecturers  in  my  classes  in 
Advertising.  They  have  contributed  liberally  in  the  ideas 
which  have  gone  into  the  different  chapters.  Mr.  Leon  Beck 
of  the  Beck  Paper  Company,  on  the  question  of  paper,  as  well 
as  his  knowledge  of  color  as  exemplified  in  the  Munsell  Color 
System;  Mr.  G.  Roberts,  Advertising  Manager  of  the  Chilton 
Company  on  Trade  Journals;  Mr.  James  J.  D.  Splllan,  Gen- 
eral Outdoor  Advertising  Company,  on  Outdoor  Advertising; 
Mr.  Stanley  Probst,  Assistant  Salesmanager,  Philadelphia  Ad- 
vertising Company,  on  Street  Car  Advertising;  Dr.  Franklin 
K.  L^awl,  former  instructor  and  now  affiliated  with  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  suggested 
problems  and  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapters. 

I  he  following  men  in  the  Merchandising  Department  have 
been  unstinted  in  their  time  and  energy  to  make  such  contribu- 
tions  as  are  in  keeping  with  their  own  specialization.  Dr.  J. 
Kussell  Doubman  has  prepared  the  material  found  In  the  chap- 

Z  T    t     Jl^"  ^^'^-     ^''  "^^^^^  f^^^d^  has  given  me 
the  benefit  of  his  research  as  found  in  the  chapter  on  Typog- 
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raphy.  Dr.  John  R.  Whitaker,  Mr.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  special 
business  counselor,  Mr.  Sherman  G.  Landers  and  Mr.  James 
Montgomery,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Brainard,  illuminating  engineer 
of  the  Philadelphia  General  Electric  Company,  have  each  in 
their  lectures  given  ideas  the  integration  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  text.  Miss  Marion  Elderton, 
as  an  outsider  of  the  field  of  Merchandising,  has  given  me  the 
benefit  of  her  comments  on  the  phraseology  and  psychological 
implications,  at  the  same  time,  elimination  of  the  eccentricities 

of  expression. 

The  index  was  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  J.  McComb,  Instructor 
In  Transportation  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Herbert  W.  Hess. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ADVERTISING 

Its  Economics,  Philosovhy  and  Technique 

CHAPTER  I 

ADVERTISING  ECONOMICS  AND  ITS  NEW 

ERA 

Our  modern  intellectual  task,  in  whatever  field  of  activity 
IS  to  correlate  knowledge  found  in  the  specific  field  at  hand  to 
consequents  knowledge  found  in  other  sciences  or  other  fields 
Thus  psychology  b.ology,  and  physiology  correlated  give  us  a 
more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  truth  of  the  structure  of  the 
mdividual  than  any  one  of  these  sciences.    Advertising,  as  one 

correirnTd"- ?'  T'^'''"^!r«  distribution,  is  ess?;ti  lly  a 
n  re  latin  f  "l'"*^g'-=^*'°"  «/  '^eas  taken  from  different  fields 
in  re  ation  to  the  creation  of  consumer  demand.    Th,  profes 
sional  advertiser  is  primarily  interpretative  of  the  merits  of  h 

fn  term^  of'""  '"  ^'^  ^''"^"'"'"^  P"''''^'    ^o  accompl  Lh  th 
in  terms  of  maximum  returns  at  minimum  costs,  his  campaign 

Wfer^fimlher  ^  ^''"^■^"'°"  ''  '^^  fol,;whg  fiXff 
time  of  fh;  r       •         '/7«""<^  interpretation  of  business  at  the 

fenenf  n^^   •  'i  '  ^".^^^'"ation  and  adaptation  of  the  dif- 

ai«ere„t  advertiung  media  as  ehe  basic  inslrumanf.  f„,  !? 
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'''t:;hfp"r.n™pT:o  correlate  .he  inheren..™^^^ 

I  ,t  fo  the  truth,  goodness  or  beauty  of  any  article, 
essence  as  to  the  trutn,  g  translated   in   terms   of 

product   or   proposition.      'Jt'l'tV   '*  ^     ,  ^^njer;  envi- 

mechanism,  use  or  service  which  f'lf°''^'^^l^-        ^,  ^how 
ronment  is  translated  m  terms  of  ^^^^^  .^""^Xet^^^^^         rela- 

t bns.    In  addition  to  these  aspects,  ""=  .  j     „ 

to  measure  individual  resistance  and  inert  a  to  tne  ^o 

to  measur  evaluate  purchasing  power  in  terms 

distribution  in  the  P/-^'/.  ^  :  ^^^Ssure  U  such  .s'.o 

inff  new  correlations.     Ihe  evoiuuonaiy  f  areater 

llg  functions  into  existence  wh^d.  w^U  render  st.  1  gre^ater 

service  in  terms  of  maximum  profit*-     A  he  Pf^s  abundant, 

life  always  has  been  -^^-f/^^^t  of  goods.  wh"h  seems  to 
The  externa    pressure  o    ^^^  .^"J  °  ^^j^  ^e  ation  to  increas- 

Lit:  ISdrr  mass  P^J^chf  gy  .h..n  ^e  n.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
askine  for  a  purchasing  power  to  buy.     mus  ui    f 
i:i.roductL.  has,  in  large  measure,  ^een  so  v^^^^^^^^ 

rt-   "Sors  "rft  ™ple  sSnlr^^   living,  incomes 
chandising  factors,  as,  tor  examp    '  j^.       ^  governmental 

of  different  economic  groups,  the  .^^^^^^?"'V^P  -^^  ^f  the 

works  to  normal  commercial  activities,  the  ^"^^^^"'^[^^f '  ^^^,^,3 
Tdividual  to  develop  -d  to  posses  mreh^^^^^ 

and  the  right  to  l^^^^^.^^^^?^-]^;";^^^  advertiser. 

relations  to  be  appreciated  and  ^"^f  P^/^^^^^^^^ 

An  understanding  of  advertising  as  a  profession  is  to  P 
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the  potential  vision  of  human  endeavor  for  tomorrow.  To 
precipitate  this  vision  constitutes  the  process  of  establishing 
wholesome  economic  relations  to  the  legitimate  hopes,  aspira- 
tions, and  capacities  of  the  individual. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  advertising  is  to  create  senti- 
ment and  to  stimulate  wishes  for  economic  goods.  This  mes- 
sage is  directed  to  the  eyes,  ears,  and  intelligence  of  the  public. 
Advertising,  as  a  dynamic  force,  stands  in  a  constant  relation 
to  the  inertia  and  the  resistance  of  human  beings  to  accept  new 
or  different  experiences  implied  in  the  uses  of  goods.  The 
synchronized  use  of  the  economic  goods  or  services  which  any 
individual,  family,  business  or  manufacturer  maintains  at  any 
period  of  time  constitutes  his  or  its  standard  of  living  or 
standard  of  operating  efficiency.  Advertising,  as  a  cumulative 
force,  has  played  its  part  in  establishing  the  different  living 
levels  and  efficiency  standards  which  now  maintain. 

Modern  science  is  fast  becoming  the  propelling  restraint 
factor  in  advertising.  Like  the  oar  of  the  boatman,  it  holds 
us  rigidly  as  to  form  and  technique,  but  used  in  conformity  with 
a  plan,  it  at  once  accelerates  and  controls  our  energy  and  ideas 
in  overcoming  the  inhibitions  and  resistances  consumers  have  to 
higher  standards  of  living  and  to  the  profitable  use  of  leisure 
time.  As  a  science,  advertising  is  at  once  a  time-binding  and 
an  energy-releasing  process.  Advertising  as  a  force  is  con- 
stantly striving  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  keeping  with 
the  achievements  and  the  organizing  business  genius  of  succeed- 
ing epochs  of  accomplishment. 

Under  the  stimulating  influence  of  scientific  and  cultural 
ideas  now  beginning  to  be  used  by  the  advertiser  to  justify  the 
use  of  economic  goods,  he  has  become  a  sponsor  for  health  and 
the  mstigator  of  better  adaptation  both  of  the  individual  and 
of  society  to  the  world  in  which  we  live.  In  Its  broadest  sense, 
advertising  is  the  stimulator  of  individual  and  group  satisfac- 
tion with  resultant  good  will.  It  at  once  initiates  and  controls 
the  consumption  of  all  economic  goods.  Whatever  knowledge 
is  lacking  as  to  the  service  economic  goods  actually  perform  In 
tne  me  of  society  is  Increasingly  becoming  a  matter  of  research. 
Ooods,  as  such,  have  a  purpose  to  fulfil  In  contributing  to 
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the  development  and  happiness  of  human  beings  either  indi- 
vidually or  en  masse.  Every  scientific  discovery  in  whatever 
field,  as  for  instance,  of  vitamines  and  calories  in  food  distri- 
bution, first  educates  and  then  re-orientates  our  concepts,  which 
in  turn  determines  purchases  in  relation  to  the  content  of  food. 
The  constantly  new  knowledge  which  science  thru  advertising 
may  contribute  to  the  convenience,  health,  and  happiness  of 
the  consumer,  is  a  challenge  to  organizing  genius  to  bring  such 
business  organizations  into  existence  as  will  serve  the  greatest 
number  of  people  in  terms  of  this  Implied  knowledge.  As  a 
result  of  our  present-day  advertising  pressure,  human  beings 
are  becoming  increasingly  "health  conscious,"  and  "efficiency 
conscious." 

During  the  past  advertising  epoch  now  coming  to  its  close, 
markets  might  be  defined  as  "hungry"  or  an  epoch  wherein  pro- 
duction was  not  capable  of  producing  a  maximum  amount  of 
goods  In  relation  to  potential  consumption  demand.  The  new 
epoch  now  opening  differs  from  the  past  In  that  It  is  beginning 
to  measure  the  effects  of  the  uses  of  economic  goods  In  terms 
of  individual  and  community  health  and  service.  In  this  con- 
stitutes its  appeal.  Mass  production,  lower  prices,  and  leisure 
time  are  bringing  into  existence  business  organizations  to  assist 
in  establishing  better  or  higher  standards  of  living.  The  ulti- 
mate is  In  relation  to  a  point  of  saturation  wherein  all  legiti- 
mate needs,  wants,  and  desires  are  completely  satisfied. 

Fig.  I,  taken  from  Business  Week,  shows  the  effect  of  the 
mass  production  principle  said  to  be  overcoming  competition  of 
the  low  scale  wage  of  the  Orient.  As  already  indicated,  there  is 
a  philosophical  Interpretation  of  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  mass  production  not  yet  sensed  by  the  leaders  in  merchan- 
dising distribution.  When  once  this  is  realized,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  creating  a  system  effecting  a  changed  psychology  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  public  as  to  what,  when,  where,  and 
why  to  buy.  Increased  profits  will  ensue  beyond  present 
measure.  We  are  under  evolutionary  compulsion  to  pass  from 
the  management  of  production  to  the  management  of  merchan- 
dising consumption.  The  day  is  barely  at  the  dawn.  Our  con- 
sciousness is  rather  that  of  the  darkness  before  the  dawn. 

Modern  science  has  won  out  in  the  battle  for  human  rights. 
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We  are  spontaneously  turning  to  her  for  the  solution  of  our 
own  intricate  merchandising  and  advertising  problems      Thus 
the  grocery  store  of  the  future  is  to  be  thought  of  as  an  instl- 
tution  interpretative  of  bones  and  muscles,  nerves,  and  glands 
a  builder  as  well  as  a  sustaincr  of  life,  with  excess  energy  in  the 


Ti,    ?'°'  J-— ^^'ce  by  Machinery.     Not  in  China  hi,t  Jn  r.Vf       •     •      ,        '^^'''    Business    IVcck.") 

shme  with  health  rooms,  relaxation,  and  pleasure.  These 
evolvng  concepts  constitute  a  challenge  for  architects  to  n^ 
futur.  T  '"/^^„''°'"^'  *^hool,  and  office  buildings  of  the 
ITTa  "'^^ """  '""'"  '°  ^'  '^^''Sht  of  as  expanding  human 
knowledge  and  sympathies,  and  hence  raising  the  genefalkve" 

ment"s  ^rr-  .T'^  '''''''',  ^"'^  ^^'^^^^  '^  but  a^ve  t"  ! 
ments  of  potential  personal  world  contacts.     Instead  of  the 

haZ  W^  "  "measurement  of  a  home,  the  world  is  to  be  our 
home.     We  are  on  the   "path  to  become  world  conscious  " 
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the  development  and  happiness  of  human  beings  either  indi- 
vidually or  en  masse.  Every  scientific  discovery  In  whatever 
field,  as  for  Instance,  of  vitamines  and  calories  In  food  distri- 
bution, first  educates  and  then  re-orientates  our  concepts,  which 
In  turn  determines  purchases  In  relation  to  the  content  of  food. 
The  constantly  new  knowledge  which  science  thru  advertising 
may  contribute  to  the  convenience,  health,  and  happiness  of 
the  consumer,  is  a  challenge  to  organizing  genius  to  bring  such 
business  organizations  into  existence  as  will  serve  the  greatest 
number  of  people  in  terms  of  this  Implied  knowledge.  As  a 
result  of  our  present-day  advertising  pressure,  human  beings 
are  becoming  increasingly  "health  conscious,"   and  "efficiency 

conscious." 

During  the  past  advertising  epoch  now  coming  to  Its  close, 
markets  might  be  defined  as  "hungry"  or  an  epoch  wherein  pro- 
duction was  not  capable  of  producing  a  maximum  amount  of 
goods  In  relation  to  potential  consumption  demand.  The  new 
epoch  now  opening  differs  from  the  past  in  that  It  Is  beginning 
to  measure  the  effects  of  the  uses  of  economic  goods  in  terms 
of  individual  and  community  health  and  service.  In  this  con- 
stitutes its  appeal.  Mass  production,  lower  prices,  and  leisure 
time  are  bringing  Into  existence  business  organizations  to  assist 
In  establishing  better  or  higher  standards  of  living.  The  ulti- 
mate is  In  relation  to  a  point  of  saturation  wherein  all  legiti- 
mate needs,  wants,  and  desires  are  completely  satisfied. 

Fig.  I,  taken  from  Business  Week,  shows  the  effect  of  the 
mass  production  principle  said  to  be  overcoming  competition  of 
the  low  scale  wage  of  the  Orient.    As  already  indicated,  there  is 
a  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  mass  production  not  yet  sensed  by  the  leaders  In  merchan- 
dising distribution.     When  once  this  is  realized,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  creating  a  system  effecting  a  changed  psychology  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasing  public  as  to  what,  when,  where,  and 
why   to    buy.      Increased    profits    will    ensue    beyond    present 
measure.    We  are  under  evolutionary  compulsion  to  pass  from 
the  management  of  production  to  the  management  of  merchan- 
dising consumption.    The  day  Is  barely  at  the  dawn.     Our  con- 
sciousness is  rather  that  of  the  darkness  before  the  dawn. 
Modern  science  has  won  out  in  the  battle  for  human  rights. 
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We  are  spontaneously  turning  to  her  for  the  solution  of  our 
own  intricate  merchandising  and  advertising  problems.  Thus 
the  grocery  store  of  the  future  is  to  be  thought  of  as  an  insti- 
tution interpretative  of  bones  and  muscles,  nerves,  and  glands, 
a  builder  as  well  as  a  sustaincr  of  life,  with  excess  energy  in  the 


r,r    T       D-       u     AT     u-  ^-       .  iCoin-trs\    "The    Business    IVech  ") 

ptte  with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Ofiei.t     ''""^''''    metiiod  enables  American  nee  growers  to  com- 

making.  Our  homes  are  to  be  thought  of  as  palaces  of  sun- 
shine with  health  rooms,  relaxation,  and  pleasure.  These 
evo  ving  concepts  constitute  a  challenge  for  architects  to  In- 
clude them  m  the  home,  school,  and  office  buildings  of  the 
hiture.  Travel  will  come  to  be  thought  of  as  expanding  human 
knowledge  and  sympathies,  and  hence  raising  the  general  level 
of  intelligence.  The  radio  and  television  are  but  advertise- 
ments of  potential  personal  world  contacts.  Instead  of  the 
house  being  the  measurement  of  a  home,  the  world  is  to  be  our 
home.     We   are  on   the   "path   to   become   world   conscious" 
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Modern  Inventions  are  such  as  draw  the  world  together  in 
more  friendly  relations.  . 

The  Incessant  pressure  of  advertising  Is  to  put  livmgness 
into  life.  This  Is  In  turn  a  challenge  for  the  Individual  to  sub- 
limate his  energies  In  terms  of  pictures  Implying  the  uses  of 
economic  goods  and  services  consistent  with  his  capacity  to 
create,  to  earn,  to  organize,  to  cooperate,  and  to  appreciate. 

The  substantiality  which  science  is  giving  to  advertismg  ap- 
peal  Is  gradually  bringing  about  a  type  of  advertising  leader- 
ship which  insists  that  business  as  structure  be  so  motivated  as 
to  serve  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  relation  to  their  legiti- 
mate hopes  and  aspirations.    In  other  words,  the  problem  is  to 
get  economic  goods  into  the  possession  of  the  maximum  number 
of  people  at  the  right  time,  In  the  right  manner,  and  at  the  right 
price.    As  production  demands  new  mechanisms  for  greater  effi- 
ciency, so  consumption  demands  new  business  organizations  and 
functions  thru  which,  as  channels,  the  advertiser  may  work  to 
stimulate  maximum  sales.     Moreover,  mass  production,  as  a 
principle,  has  brought  about  the  need  for  greater  specialization 
as  well  as  to  establish  more  tense  and  often  acute  relationships 
of  business  Interdependence.     Again,  mass  production  and  ad- 
vertlsing  competition  together  have  resulted  in  increased  sales. 
Thus  increased  sales  in  turn  result  in  savings  which  make  pos- 
sible constant  price  reductions.    At  our  present  stage  of  mass 
production  and  consumption,  goods  may  be  classified  as  ot  two 
kinds  in  relation  to  the  psychology  of  their  purchase;  namely, 
worth  and  value  goods.    By  worth,  we  mean  goods  the  price  ot 
which  is  high  and  which  are  not  essential  for  daily  life,  or 
luxury  goods.     In  such  goods,  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  rela- 
tion between  costs  and  the  prices  asked.    A  strand  of  pearls  at 
$7co,ooo  is  sold  in  terms  of  worth,  or  a  luxury.     Gas,  elec- 
tricity, bread,  and  other  goods  being  vital  to  health  or  progress 
are  subjected  to  crowd  pressure  for  lower  prices,    doods  within 
this  realm  of  psychological  reactions  are  thought  of  as  necessi- 
ties     In  this  aspect,  value  or  a  consideration  of  the  costs,  as 
being  fair  or  unjust,  becomes  a  determinant  factor  in  purchase. 
Limited  budgets  force  people  to  think  in  terms  of  necessary 
goods  and  consequently  the  factors  which  establish  their  prices. 
Mass  production  in  general,  however,  has  been  able  so  to  re- 
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duce  the  prices  of  goods  as  to  satisfy  the  public,  at  least  in  part, 
in  Its  necessity  or  in  Its  need,  and  even  in  its  demand  for  'Value 
goods."  Thus  advertising  and  mass  production  work  toward 
maximum  consumption,  and,  as  a  joint  process,  reciprocally  re- 
sult In  the  reduction  of  prices  favoring  Increased  buying.  Ad- 
vertising is  becoming  an  incessant  process  Involving  the  Integra- 
tion of  economic  goods  and  services,  varied  In  nature  and  kind, 
and  yet  productive  In  relation  to  new  Individual  and  group  in- 
centives and  standards.  The  interdependence  of  business  struc- 
ture in  relation  to  maximum  consumption,  and  hence,  maximum 
profits,  Is  being  constantly  affected  by  the  cumulative  efforts  of 
all  advertising.  Out  of  this  Interplay  of  all  businesses,  a  new 
consciousness  is  coming  but  with  emphasis  on  the  problems  of 
consumption. 

The  coming  advertiser,  if  true  to  the  creative  implications 
of  his  sales  efforts,  will  soon  be  under  compulsion  to  assume  a 
new  economic  leadership  in  order  to  solve  the  problems  now 
maintaining  in  different  fields  in  relation  to  potential  consump- 
tion. Just  as  production  management  has  brought  Invention 
and  efficient  mechanism  to  produce  quantities  of  goods  at  mini- 
mum costs,  so  the  advertiser  has  the  task  to  bring  about  such 
business  functions  as  will  permit  the  maximum  consumption  of 
goods  In  conformity  with  standards  of  living  commensurate 
with  the  individual  capacity  to  live  in  terms  of  health,  progress, 
and  artistry.  A  surplus  of  goods  is  forcing  recognition  of  a 
new  economics  wherein  "service  to  the  greatest  number"  is  the 
sloganized  concept.  The  chain  store  Is  the  first  extensive  sys- 
tem to  meet  in  part  the  problem  of  mass  production  in  relation 
to  maximum  consumption.  A  surplus  economy  Is  also  a  chal- 
lenge  for  each  to  live  within  the  realm  of  his  earning  power  in 
terms  of  service  to  business,  to  society,  and  to  himself. 

Management  implies  the  efficient  control  of  production 
methods  in  terms  of  the  maximum  amount  of  goods  which  can 
be  produced  at  lowest  costs.  Scientific  consumption  Implies  a 
philosophy  and  a  technique  by  which  these  same  manufactured 
goods  may  come  into  the  possession  of  the  public  in  an  orderly 
and  profitable  manner. 

One  concept  which  advertising  leadership  Is  either  under 
compulsion  to  refute  or  to  sponsor  Is  that  of  greater  purchas- 
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ing  power  by  the  consumer  to  enable  him  to  consume;  and 
second,  such  an  adjustment  of  the  working  day  in  terms  of  such 
leisure  as  is  consistent  with  maximum  consumption  and,  at  the 
same  time,  increased  profits.  Let  us  discuss  the  implications 
of  these  concepts  each  In  turn. 

Henry  Ford  has  already  sponsored  the  cause  of  Increased 
incomes.  Nor  has  there  been  any  evidence  of  a  decreased 
profit  in  his  own  business  as  a  result  of  his  convictions.  As 
increased  earning  power  increases  consumption,  the  implication 
is  that  increased  profits  will  come  to  those  who  have  the 
ability  to  organize  in  relation  to  the  maximum  consumption 
demand  which  can  be  created  thru  efficient  advertising  at  any 
given  time.  However,  to  get  maximum  results  from  these  con- 
cepts, the  business  world  at  large,  like  the  policies  of  a  specific 
concern,  will  need  to  be  motivated  by  them. 

Mass  production  has  brought  increased  and  undreamed-of 
wealth  to  those  whose  Intellectual  ability  and  business  sagacity 
has  resulted  in  organizations  to  produce  these  goods.  And 
now  the  advertiser  proposes  that  the  entrepreneur  of  the  fu- 
ture, as  of  old,  be  permitted  to  evolve  such  business  mech- 
anisms as  will  Increase  wealth  immeasurably  beyond  its  present 
evaluation.  To  give  a  setting  to  the  problem,  suppose  every 
individual  worker  and  executive  in  business  were  to  receive  an 
additional  $500  a  year  for  his  work.  What  would  happen? 
New  houses  would  be  bought;  new  furnishings  selected  in  terms 
of  plumbing,  electric  fixtures,  electric  refrigeration,  wall  deco- 
rations,  rugs,  and  carpets;  additional  rooms  would  be  built  In 
homes;  children  would  be  better  fed  and  clothed  while  the  den- 
tist and  physician  would  be  paid  and  a  higher  health  standard 
maintained.  Pleasure  would  receive  its  share  as  a  consequence, 
while  education  and  greater  personal  efficiency,  now  a  dream  to 
many,  would  become  an  actuality  thru  study  and  travel. 

Health  and  normality  are  essentially  life-giving  and  life-sus- 
taining principles  In  their  Influence.  To  create  a  healthy  com- 
munity Is  to  create  a  moral  community.  The  more  normal  and 
healthy  our  economic  structure  permits  us  to  develop  Indi- 
vidually, the  greater  the  individual  capacity  to  accomplish  and 
to  do  things.  The  increased  capacity  to  do  things  is  supple- 
mented by   the    increased  use   of   goods.      Consequently,    the 
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greater  the  rewards  to  those  who  can  so  organize  business  as 
to  serve  the  greatest  number  in  terms  of  economic  goods.  The 
reward  of  profits  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  to  those 
whose  organizing  capacity  renders  the  greatest  amount  of 
service  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  manufacturer  or  producer  has  the  constant  problem  to 
discover  the  point  wherein  as  a  result  of  mass  production  com- 
mensurate with  increased  sales,  he  may  reduce  the  price  to  the 
consumer  and  at  the  same  time  make  still  greater  profits.    At 
each  point  of  price  reduction,  it  is  possible  for  new  purchasers 
to  come  into  the  market,  thus  stimulating  demand  to  the  limit. 
The  real  problem  of  the  future  is  to  determine  the  relationship 
between   supply  and  demand  wherein  legitimate   consumption 
has  reached  the  point  of  saturation  in  terms  of  satisfactory 
profits.     But  this  point  is  now  merely  indicative  of  a  new  epoch. 
From  its  potential  pictures  with  other  hopes  and  aspirations, 
our  present  generation  is  hidden.    Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  needs,' 
wants,  desires,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  human  beings  are  not 
being  met  thru  our  present  economic  structure  to  the  point  of 
wholesome  saturation.     Surpluses  of  goods  exist  but  with  eco- 
nomic groups  incapable  of  buying.    In  contrast  to  the  historical 
past,  however,  the  present  general  standard  of  living  for  the 
masses  is  higher  and  richer  in  content  and  meaning. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  forces  which  must  be  finally  func- 
tionalized  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  maximum  consumption. 
One  IS  that  wherein  the  purchasing  power  of  each  individual  in 
relation  to  his  economic  status  as  carpenter,  teacher,  architect, 
plasterer,  accountant,  salesman,  etc.,  is  reduced  to  a  time  se- 
quence in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  individual.  Each  year 
of  our  lives  from  the  call  to  the  physician  at  birth  to  the  under- 
taker at  death  necessitates  the  use  of  economic  goods  to  live 
normally  and  wholesomely.  Furthermore,  according  to  the 
statistics  and  their  interpretation,  as  I  sense  them,  by  Louis  L 
Dublin,  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co  in 
his  article  entitled,  "The  Economics  of  World  Health,^'  there 
is  not  a  single  individual  in  modern  society  representative  of  an 
economic  group,  as  carpenter  or  teacher,  but  who  earns  money 
far  in  excess  of  what  it  takes  to  house,  clothe,  feed,  and  rear  a 
family.     If  these  statistics  are  finally  verifiable,  and  my  own 
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investigations  tend  to  confirm  this,  the  installment  method  of 
buving  can  be  made  scientific.  Its  payments  can  be  made  to 
extend  over  many  years.  The  purchaser  of  such  economic 
goods  can  be  made  subject  to  such  recommendations  ot  pur- 
chase as  to  time  and  place  as  will  give  service  and  satisfaction 

in  terms  of  orderly  living.  _  •     u  »  *u    • 

The  outstanding  concept  of  modern  science  is  that  the  in- 
dividual is  structural  in  nature.     Being  so,  he  demands  specihc 
experiences  in  order  to  live  and  to  develop  normally.     Lite 
insurance  has  recognized  the  death  aspect  of  a  given  group  ot 
individuals,  and,  as  a  result  of  statistical  study,  can  guarantee 
the  individual  a  consistent  sum  of  money  against  the  inevitable 
experience  of  death  or  accident.    The  problem  before  students 
of  distribution  is  to  encourage  a  "life  assurance    organization 
whose  task  it  is  to  analyze  individuals  in  different  economic 
groups  and  to  measure  individual  potential  capacities  in  rela- 
tion to  future  earnings  or  incomes.     This  accomplished,  .t  is 
possible  to  translate  his  income  over  long  periods  of  time  but 
in  terms  of  economic  goods  necessary  to  live  decently  and  etti- 
ciently.     Each  individual  so  disposed  should  be  permitted  to 
borrow  such  sums  as  will  enable  him  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  home  with  furnishings  and  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, payment  for  which  should  extend  over  a  period  of  time 
ranging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  ,    ,      ,  , 

This  system  would  encourage  and  allow  each  healthy  man 
and  woman  to  be  married  and  assume  the  responsibilities  ot 
parenthood  at  the  time  when  their  home-making  impulses  are 
most  normal  and  desirable.    The  consumption  of  goods  under 
these  conditions  conforms  to  the  structural  aspects  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  develop  a  healthy  home  life  where  the  family  is  in- 
stitutionalized early,  yet  normally,  in  terms  of  love,  affection, 
and  economic  efficiency.    Thru  life  assurance,  time  is  so  to  be 
controlled  and  made  to  work  for,  rzthtr  th^n  affamst,  the 
individual  which  now  too  frequently  prevails.      Ihru  experts 
capacitated  to  evaluate  the  individual  in  terms  of  present  and 
future  ability  and  class  income,  our  faith  in  the  normal  and 
healthy  growth  of  the  individual  in  terms  of  wholesome  anribi- 
tion  and  economic  honesty  will  come  to  dominate.     Our  scien- 
tists who  specialize  in  evaluating  the  capacities  and  talents  ot 
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individuals  will  be  permitted  to  place  people  in  positions  where 
they  can  best  serve  themselves  as  well  as  society.  This  plan 
will  succeed  as  those  with  a  ten-talented  sense  of  responsibility 
come  to  utilize  their  talents  in  establishing  a  vision  big  enough 
to  challenge  the  capacities  of  all  men  to  make  their  common 
vision  a  reality.  And  what  is  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
unless  It  IS  to  serve  in  these  potential  relations? 

Scientific  installment  buying  thru  such  a  system  as  suggested 
above  implies  adjusting  the  evolving  life  experiences  of  each 
individual  to  the  uses  of  such  goods  as  are  consistent  with  his 
orderly   and   wholesome  development.     According   to   Evans 
Clark,  Executive  Director  of  the  Twentieth  Century  fund,  in 
an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  in  the  year  1929 
approximately  four  billion  dollars  was  advanced  to  individuals 
in  the  form  of  credit  thru  ten  different  credit  agencies.    As  a 
result  of  this  credit,  approximately  four  million  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  IS  said  to  have  been  bought  by  the  installment  method 
during  the  same  period.     This  means   that   a  consequential 
number  of  people  are  already  purchasing  goods  under  economic 
necessity  and  pressure,  but  under  opportunistic,  spasmodic,  and 
unscientific  buying  conditions.     In  contrast  to  this  unscientific 
method,  the  general  acceptance  of  a  scientific  method  of  buying 
implies  the  creation  of  individual  economic  epochs,  the  sum 
total  money  of  which,  paid  in  installment  purchases,  will  be 
consequential  in  adding  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation 
and,  not  as  now,  too  often  at  the  expense  of  the  individual's 
income. 

Certainly,  as  already  indicated,  the  major  economic  prob- 
lem  to  be  mastered  by  the  advertiser  is  that  of  maximum  con- 
sumption.  Advertising  in  a  consumption  epoch  will  consist  in 
establishing  buying  incentives  for  each  individual  in  terms  of 
goods  necessary  to  maintain  life  efficiently  and  satisfactorily, 
but  in  relation  to  the  service  these  goods  perform  during  each 
lite  period  and  over  longer  periods  of  time.  Undoubtedly,  a 
part  ot  the  solution  of  the  consumption  of  mass  production 
goods  IS  in  terms  of  a  better  appreciation  of  the  potential  sales 
to  be  made  thru  a  more  scientific  approach  to  the  implications 
involved  m  installment  buying. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  sale  of  goods  which  the  adver- 
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tiser  may  well  come  to  sponsor  is  that  of  the  division  of  the 
working  day  and  even  working  year  in  terms  of  maximum  con- 
sumption.    Our  present  working  day  is  organized  in  terms  of 
production.     Mass  production  becoming  scientific  decreases  the 
necessity  for  emphasis  on  production,  but  necessitates  appre- 
ciation of  the  individual's  and  society's  organized  time  in  rela- 
tion to  wholesome  consumption.      It   follows,   however,   that 
legitimate  control  of  the  activities  of  the  individual  should  be 
so  organized  as  to  enable  him  to  earn  his  income  and  so  to 
express  himself  in  relation  to  his  desires  as  to  utilize  goods  for 
his  own  and  his   family's  wholesome  development.     It   is   a 
rather  strange  commentary  upon  business  that  whereas  certain 
economic  specie — and  we  each  constitute  an  economic  specie — 
are  inclined  to  be  overly  efficient  in  the  production  of  their  own 
goods,  are,  at  the  same  time,  cautious  in  the  emotional  aspects 
implied  in  the  consumption  of  their  own  goods.     And  many 
are  positively  resistant  to  purchases   involving  abundance  of 
consumption  of  goods  in  other  fields.     For  instance,  witness  the 
cold  and  often  austere  engineer  struggling  to  adapt  himself  to 
the    illumination    problems    of    show    window,    electric    light 
signs,  and  store  lighting  which  to  many,  with  a  purely  mathe- 
matical bias,  is  seemingly  an  unnecessary  expense.     As  a  mini- 
mum of  encouragement  to  emotional  extravagance,  this  type  is 
at  last  sold  on  light  in  relation  to  maximum  attention  when  it 
gets  people  to  stop,  look,  and  examine  the  goods  being  dis- 
played, if  in  the  doing,  the  sale  of  electricity  thus  legitimately 
increases.     The  calculating  engineer  thus  is  forced  to  emotion- 
alize the  passing  crowd  in  order  to  sell  his  electricity.     Early 
automobile  builders  started  with  concepts  of  mere  utility.     All 
have  finally  ended  up  with  emphasis  on  beauty.     Today  they 
go  a  step  further  and  sponsor  leisure  hours  for  consumption. 
We  are  all  finally  driven  to  the  concept  that  our  efficiency  is 
ultimately  to  serve  human  purposes  abundantly.    We  too  often 
wish  maximum  consumption  in  our  own  field,  but  tend  to  deny 
the  other  the  same  right  in  his  own  field. 

Up  to  this  time,  somehow  the  advertising  distributor  has 
failed  to  appreciate  his  necessity  to  gather  statistical  data  to 
show  how  society  at  large  may  be  organized  in  terms  of  con- 
sumption.      Production   management   has   done   Its   work    far 
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better.    The  advertiser's  fundamental  duty  is  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness in  relation  to  greater  profits.    To  do  this,  it  is  his  task  to 
make   individuals   and  groups  conscious   of  a   soul   aspect  of 
themselves  wherein  the  consumption  of  goods  as  to  uses  and 
purposes  becomes  a  sustaining  factor  in  relation  to  individual 
urge, — where  each  is  permitted  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  his 
being  to  live  life  abundantly.     It  is  given  to  the  advertiser  to 
encourage  each  individual  to  become  at  once  both  master  of 
circumstance  and  to  become  a  help  in  times  of  trouble.     Be- 
cause of  the  advertiser's  destiny  to  move  goods  into  the  pos- 
session of  people,  his  accomplishments,  as  indicated,  consist  in 
the  organization  of  the  individual's  age  epochs  in  relation  to 
uses  of  economic  goods  and  services.     Mass  consumption  in  re- 
lation to  the  time  aspect  of  each  individual  who  finally  goes  to 
make  up  the  masses  becomes  just  as  significant  as  the  control 
of  time  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  a  single  article  finally 
results  in  the  phenomenon  of  mass  production.     It  is  the  task 
of  the  future  advertiser  thru  efficient  advertising  to  synchronize 
these  two  forces  to  the  point  of  legitimate  saturation. 

To  state  the  divisions  of  day  furthering  maximum  consump- 
tion under  conditions  wherein  human  beings  may  be  subject  to 
such  restraints  as  permit  a  wholesome  growth,  not  only  indi- 
vidually but  socially,  the  following  is  suggested:  All  possible 
physical  work  be  done  approximately  from  7  a.m.  to  i  p.m  • 
all  selhng  distribution  from  12  noon  to  6  p.m.;  all  pleasure  as 
theatricals,   moving  pictures,   etc.,   to  be   from   6   p.m.   to    12 

0  clock  midnight;  banking,  hotels,  transportation,  and  educa- 
tion  to  be  in  terms  of  working  shifts  consistent  with  the  inter- 
ests served  by  them.  If  this  division  does  not  result  in  greater 
prosperity  for  every  group  Involved,  the  problem  has  not  been 
solved.  We  must  then  turn  elsewhere  for  the  answer  The 
struggle  for  profits  in  different  businesses  is  often  sensed  when 
they  insist  upon  getting  their  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

1  he  problem  of  the  future  is  that  each  business  get  its  ^'legiti- 
mate share"  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  In  this  concept  exists 
the  new  ethics  to  be  developed  in  merchandising  consumption. 
^  /h's  division  has  the  following  reasons  for  being  so  organ- 
ized. Physical  workers  should  be  given  more  time  for  shop- 
ping or  buying.     This  can  be  done  if  their  afternoons  are  free 
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Moreover  standardized  physical  activities  can  be  more  effec- 
tively   done    in   the   morning.      The    distributive    group    itself 
should  also  be  so  organized  as  to  permit  time  for  shopping. 
With   distribution  dominating  and  people   ^'consumption   con- 
scious,"  selling  would  take  the  form  of  lectures,  educational 
advertising,   literature,    demonstrations,    and   special    exhibits. 
Radio  broadcasting  and  television  would  become  instruments 
of  increasing  importance.     Goods  which   represent   standard- 
ized buying  should  be  reduced  to  mechanical  or  automatic  de- 
vices   for   purchase,    while    style,    new    and   quality   goods    or 
those  wherein  human  interests  require  the  solution  of  problems, 
artistic  or  interpretative  in  character,  should  be  sold  thru  ad- 
vertising and  salesmanship.  ,  ,    ,.    .  n 
A  secondary  result  of  this  kind  of  day  would  eliminate  all 
evening  schools.     Both  morning  and  afternoon  groups  would 
be  able  to  receive  their  educational  training  either  in  the  morn- 
ing or  afternoon.     Again  the  leisure  of  people  would  be  so 
controlled  by  the  advertiser  in  such  activities  pertaining  to  indi- 
vidual development  or  artistic  talent  as  will  encourage  each 
individual  to  follow  his  particular  hobby.     Singing,  the  drama, 
horticulture,  orchestration,  sculpture,  baseball,   football,  golf, 
tennis,  pageantry,  and  whatever  other  interests  are  conducive 
to  health  and  individual  growth  would  become  a  part  of  the 
daily  rhythm  of  each  one's  life.    These  interests  alone  allowed 
to  express  themselves,  under  organized  conditions,  would  stimu- 
late people  to  purchase  goods  beyond  the  possibilities  of  present 

calculations. 

The  real  problem  in  a  consumption  era  will  be  to  sustain  a 
sane  relation  between  wholesome  consumption  and  demand. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  next  trying  problem  on  the  part  of  society 
Is  to  bring  about  such  restraints  as  will  challenge  the  indi- 
vidual's rights  to  possess  and  enjoy  his  privileges  in  a  consump- 
tion society.  Somehow  we  have  succeeded  in  challenging  the 
individual's  rights  to  drive  a  motor  car  before  issuing  a  license. 
Again,  we  are  able  to  restrict  building  cheap  homes  in  certain 
localities.  The  principle  of  restraint  herein  evolved  and  im- 
plied will  find  its  highest  level  of  expression  in  the  organized 
time  implications  of  a  consumption  epoch.  ^^ 

As  a  by  product  of  the  above  ''consumption  thinking,     our 
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idea  of  vacations  will  undoubtedly  undergo  a  change.  It  Is  not 
so  much  week-ends  that  will  be  needed,  as  vacations  long 
enough  to  give  each  individual  benefits  In  terms  of  efliciency 
and  wholesome  pleasure.  Perhaps  this  will  happen  every  three 
or  six  months.  Week-ends,  apart  from  Sunday,  may  yet  come 
to  be  Immoral.  Moreover,  leisure  may  yet  be  the  essence  of 
devotion  and  Sunday  come  to  dispense  a  universal  blessing. 
Six  days'  work,  but  each  day  Interspersed  with  play  and  per- 
sonal development,  may  yet  become  a  slogan  for  some  political 
party.  This  picture  which  manifestly  affects  consumption  need 
not  remain  In  the  merely  speculative  realm. 

Just  as  the  Sears,  Roebuck  mail  order  house  Is  testing  out 
the  merits  of  the  thirteen-month  calendar,  In  spite  of  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  for  the  old,  so  the  government  might  well 
take  over  a  small  city,  composite  In  business  Interests,  and  test 
the  workability  of  modern  consumption  Ideas  over  a  year's 
time.  The  government  might  profitably  underwrite  such  a 
project.  The  American  public  thru  advertising  and  publicity 
could  be  sentimentalized  to  back  a  project  wherein  such  a  city 
would  become  a  laboratory  testing  out  economic  and  social  laws 
in  relation  to  a  profit-making  consumption  era.  //  production 
has  reached  unbelievable  heights  by  means  of  far-sighted  manu^ 
facturers  who  have  shown  willingness  and  capacity  to  appro- 
priate millions  for  research  to  encourage  efficiency,  so  consump- 
tion will  need  to  be  subjected  to  laboratory  experimentations 
involving  the  interplay  of  economic  forces  but  in  terms  of 
whole  cities  or  specified  communities  in  relation  to  the  inter- 
play of  consumption  and  production, 

^  If  these  two  concepts,  namely,  that  of  gradually  Increasing 
incomes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reducing  each  Individual  to  an 
approximate  evaluation  In  terms  of  his  entire  life's  Income  per- 
mitting consumption  relative  to  his  predictable  Income,  and  that 
of  re-ordering  the  working  day  In  terms  of  consumption  con- 
cepts, are  permitted  to  Integrate,  new  perspectives  are  Immedi- 
ately sensed.  New  functions  furthering  legitimate  and  profit- 
able consumption  come  Into  existence  Immediately. 

To  the  advertiser  who  possesses  leadership,  these  Ideas  are 
at  least  a  challenge  to  the  present  demands  of  society  that  a 
way  be  defined  by  which  people  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
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present   surplus    goods    or   products    which   mass   production 
methods  are  bringing  to  the  market. 

Advertising  is  thus  entering  a  realm  where  time  concepts, 
as  value,  demand  such  mechanisms  or  functions  as  will  accen- 
tuate the  flow  of  goods  in  the  service  of  normally  ambitious 
fathers  and  mothers  and  young  men  and  women. 
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QUESTIONS 

(a)   Upon  the  integration  of  what  humanistic  sciences  does  modern  advertis- 

rb^   Wha'l'dTwe'mean  by't'statement  that  business  is  beginning  to  be  scien- 
^^^   Tc  as  it7tt"mpts  to  sell  goods  in  conformity  with  the  structure  of  the 

Whai"hil'fh"e'"time"  factor  to  do  in  selling  goods  to  the  consumer?     Discuss 

farVhal'd:  t'm^an  by  the  statement  that  business  is  under  "evolutionary 

(b)   Do'esVhfs '"pressure  aspect"  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sale  of  goods? 

How^wouTd'you  evaluate  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  advertising  in  relation 

to  the  present?  ,       .     „  .  , 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  "mass  production    epoch r  .      -         t  vc 

f.     Give  somrof  the  characteristics  of  a  mass  production  organization  of  l.fe. 
%    Whatrwe  make  goods  for?     What  general  objection  is  there  to  the  use  of 

8     \Vh^t  are  some  of  the  evils  of  too  much  specialization? 
o     Evaluate  Henry  Ford's  idea  of  leisure  in  relation  to  a  consumption  era. 
xo.    Do  a^fclasses^of  people  today  get  an  opportunity  to  buy  goods  .ntelhgently 

„     wLf i?yo-'reaction  to  the  division  of  the  day  as  suggested  in  the  text? 

^L^lt^Vrrt^TbSrto  thinking  in  terms  of  an  installment  method  of 

"^T^^^r:^  'n  ':::t:o";ir:o":ty-emphas.  on  weekends 

^^  and  fewer  vacations  or  intensive  work  each  day  thru  Saturday  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  for  pleasure  and  self-.mprovement  and  period 
vacations  two  or  three  weeks  in  length?         ^    ^      ,  , 

(b)   Discuss  how  different  businesses  might  benefit  by  these  changes 
Is  there  inconsistency  to  spend  millions  on  research  for  production  and  not 
a  cent  on  economic  research  regarding  functions  likely  to  favor  consumption? 

DoeTnot  the  mere  statement  "a  scientific  consumption  era"   imply  a  society 
organized  differently  than  it  now  is  in  order  to  consume?     Discuss. 
16     How  are  we  going  to  change  to  a  consumption  epoch?     Discuss. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  ADVERTISER,  HIS  ARTICLE,  AND 

PEOPLE 

Desire  —If  there  be  one  word  which  accurately  suggests  the 
significance  of  human  nature  in  its  conquest  of  things,  that  word 
is  desire.     From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  our  lives  are  ever 
reaching  out  trying  to  absorb,  to  possess,  to  regulate,  to  sup- 
press, to  attain,  to  feel-all  these,  and  more,  based  on  the  de- 
sires of  life,  born  out  of  our  manifold  experiences.    If  we  s  op 
to  analyze  the  function  of  selling,  an  economic  factor  in  life  s 
experiences,  we  find  it  to  be  motivated  primarily  by  an  urge  to 
possess  things.    The  majority  of  mankmd  finally  comes  to  de 
sire  automobiles,  vacations,  stylish  clothing,  homes,  travel   tek- 
vision,  airplanes,  and  whatsoever  else  seems  to  be  found  harm- 
Lsly  pleasurable  by  others.     It  is  here  that  desires  may  be- 
coml  dangerous  to  Lciety,  for  we  often  wish  for  those  things 
or  those  conditions  which  put  us  into  debt  to  others,  and  from 
whose  burdensome  responsibilities  there  .s  no  means  of  escape 
This,  however,  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  advertiser.    Advertis- 
ing and  salesmanship  are  economic  functions  intimately  and 
difectly  related  to  our  desire  for  things.     And  if  the  adver- 
tiser is  persuaded  that  the  world  is  to  be  made  happier,  or  a 
more  convenient  place  in  which  to  live,  or  more  beautiful,  be- 
cause of  the  possession  of  the  services  which  his  articles  ren- 
der   then,  it  follows  that  these  goods  should  be  distributed 
under  such  economic  conditions  as  will  permit  all  peop  e  to 
eniov  them.     In  so  far  as  our  selling  system  retards  d.stnbu- 
tron'toTse  people,  just  to  that  extent  is  it  the  seller's  duty  to 
take  his  part  in  a  struggle  for  a  new  economic  system 

Desire,  then,  is  structural  in  its  expression.  As  used  in  this 
text  it  implies  deep  urges  within  the  individual.  These  urge 
manifest  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  individual 
growth  and  development.  Their  manifestation,  simply  because 
le  are  structural  and  human,  finally  results  in  the  purchase  of 
a  great  variety  of  goods.  Moreover,  desire  to  possess  also 
i8 
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calls  Into  play  the  inventive  and  creative  genius  of  man.     It 
results  in  the  organization  of  one's  life  in  terms  of  pictures  or 
achievement  in  terms  of  epochs.     For  instance,   the  urge   to 
marry  finally  results  in  the  purchase  of  an  engagement  ring,  a 
wedding  trousseau,    innumerable   presents,   a   home,    children, 
schools,  etc.     Desire  as  a  deep  urge  is  ever  at  work  challeng' 
ing  us  to  higher  achievement,  greater  possessions  and  greater 
power  in  relation  to  the  economic  structure  of  the  generation 
of  which  we  are  a  part.    A  healthy  life  is  ever  reaching  out  to 
encompass  its  surroundings  in  relation  to  pictures  of  attainment 
which  evolutionary  pressure  and  circumstances  are  forever  im- 
pelling.   Thus,  heredity,  with  its  driving  health  impulses  from 
withm,  impelling  ideas  and  their  vivid  associations  arising  from 
without,  objective  and  environmental  in  nature— these  unite  to 
establish   objectives  unified   as  pictures   in  keeping  with   this 
deeper  jrge  which  we  shall  call  our  art  Impulse.     Every  article, 
product,  proposition  and  service  In  our  business  structure  comes 
to  stand,  then,  in  a  clearly  definable  relation  to  some  deep  urge 
which  when  it  becomes  consciousness  becomes  desire. 

Influence  of  Environment.— The  environment  into  which  we 
are  born  reacts  upon  us  generally  and  individually  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  each  to  mould  his  life  differently.  For  in- 
stance, the  life  of  the  boy  reared  In  a  time  when  horses  were 
the  vogue  would  have  a  love  for  horses  not  fully  appreciated 
by  the  boy  who  has  come  to  count  the  speed  of  an  automobile 
with  straight  speed  lines  as  of  all  importance.  Today  most  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  speed  of  an  airplane  or  the  speed  of 
motor  boats  as  environmental  Influences.  Thus  the  people  of 
one  generation  differ  somewhat  from  the  succeeding  one,  slm- 
ply  because  the  desires  created  by  different  environments  give 

hnv  n'i  '  ^f  ^^^"V'^'^'^  ""^  '"^P^"^^^  ^^  ^^^"^^-  The  country 
boy  differs  from  the  city  boy  not  because  his  inherent  tendencies 

are  different,  but  because  desire  has  been  modified  by  different 
environmental  factors  which  give  to  him  his  Individualized  ex- 
pression  of  desire. 

farfn^''f''°"-^^  ^  ^"^^^"^  °^  Environment.-Education  is  a 
factor  of  environment  which  also  modifies  our  desires.     For 

Irfnl"'  'T"^  ^^'  l"""^^  ^  P^"'°"  fo""  "Wild  West"  stories 
during  certain  periods  of  their  youth.     But  a  vigilant  school 
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system  will  readily  transform  this  desire  into  a  wholesome  in- 
terpretation of  adventure.  Our  moving  picture  shows  are  con- 
tinually being  checked  up  by  the  critics  because  of  a  pandering 
to  adventure  at  low  levels.  The  Boy  Scout  and  the  Girl  Scout 
movements  show  the  force  of  education  at  work  in  an  attempt 
legitimately  to  satisfy  our  desires  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
adapt  our  more  primitive  impulses  to  a  twentieth-century  envi- 
ronment. The  boys  and  girls  of  the  "Scout  Movement"  with 
respect  to  their  desires  will  differ  throughout  their  entire  lives 
from  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. From  the  advertiser's  point  of  view  there  is  need  for 
constant  analysis  of  the  classes  of  people  to  whom  to  appeal 
with  respect  to  the  education  necessary  to  give  new  forms  to 
goods  in  relation  to  desire. 

Regard  Must  Be  Had  for  Individual  Peculiarities. — Again, 
each  of  us  has  individual  peculiarities  which  the  advertiser  must 
take  into  consideration.  While  I  might  be  fascinated  with  the 
idea  of  a  country  home  up  in  the  mountains  for  the  summer 
time,  another  might  desire  constant  travel  in  foreign  parts. 
To  the  advertiser  this  means  that  because  a  single  individual 
has  already  a  desire  or  natural  inclination  for  a  certain  thing, 
there  may  be  thousands  of  others  who  have  the  same  desire. 
In  an  extended  advertising  campaign  this  particular  inclination 
should  find,  at  some  time,  definite  response  to  appropriate  ad- 
vertisements. 

Two  Classes  to  Whom  an  Appeal  Is  Made. — As  we  have 
already  noted,  heredity,  environment,  education,  and  individual 
peculiarities  enter  into  one's  life  experiences  to  create  a  com- 
posite picture  of  desire.  The  problem  of  the  advertiser  is  the 
analysis  of  the  relationship  existing  between  the  goods  he  has 
to  offer  in  terms  of  the  actual  and  the  potential  desires  of  the 
class  or  classes  to  which  he  wishes  to  sell.  Where  there  is  as 
yet  no  desire,  advertising  copy  must  necessarily  differ  from  that 
where  desire  has  already  been  created.  Consequently,  our  ap- 
peal is  to  be  made  mainly  to  two  classes;  namely,  to  those  who 
possess  immediate  desire  for  his  product  or  article;  and  sec- 
ondly, to  those  in  whom  this  desire  has  not  yet  been  stimulated. 

Need  in  Relation  to  Desire. — Economic  goods  are  related 
to  purchasing  as  desire,  need,  and  want.     Desire  has  already 
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been  defined  in  relation  to  the  urge  aspect  of  individual  develop- 
ment which  compels  him  to  accept  and  use  economic  goods. 
Wish  is  the  personalized  time  aspect  or  the  initial  mental  state 
necessary  to  be  formed  by  means  of  advertising  before  the 
goods  in  question  can  result  in  an  act  of  purchase.     On  the 
other  hand,  need  is  a  definite  state  of  mind  wherein  an  idea, 
compelling  action,  implies  adjustment  of  life  to  circumstance 
and  situation  in  terms  of  necessity.    The  result  of  the  purchase 
of  goods  where  desire  has  been  stimulated  calls  into  play  the 
*'need"  for  still  other  goods.     For  instance,  the  laundry  indus- 
try and  the  washing  machine  industry  are  necessary  if  the  desire 
picture  of  a  home,  once  established,  is  to  maintain  itself  against 
dirt,  disintegration,  and  disease.     The  concept  of  need,  then, 
oftener  implies  dependence  upon  the  possession  of  goods  pre- 
viously bought  or  secured  to  function  or  to  serve.    Immediately 
upon  purchase,   the  automobile  needs  gasoline  and  oil.     The 
baby  arriving  in  the  home  requires  as  need,  a  cradle,  as  well 
as  other  infant  equipment.    Thus  the  normal  experiences  of  life 
are  constantly  forcing  a   feeling  of  need  which  compel  pur- 
chases.    In  this  manner  many  different  kinds  of  economic  goods 
become  a  necessity  thru  the  changing  circumstances  of  indi- 
vidual,  family  or  group  experience.     It  is  the  advertiser's  task 
to  define  his  goods  or  the  services  he  is  selling  in  terms  of  the 
need  aspect.     For  instance  the  Packard  Automobile  Company 
starts  with  the  premise  that  a  high  priced  car  is  an  ideal.     Its 
copy  is  then  written  to  show  how  the  needs  of  a  low  priced  car 
over  a  long  period  of  time  will  be  of  such  a  sum  as  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  lower  upkeep  and  less  expense  and  longer  wearing 
qualities  of^their  higher  priced  car.    This  argument  is  an  exam- 
ple ot  the     need  conscious"  psychology  with  which  the  adver- 
tiser may  profitably  utilize  in  various  aspects.    Each  article  has 
a    need    aspect  which  can  be  used  to  conform  to  the  psychology 
ot  specific  groups.     To  discover  the  specific  group  and  the  ap- 
pea    is  the  task.     The  changing  aspect  of  the  consumer's  psy- 
cnology  IS  also  exemplified  when  we  sav  that  luxury  goods  often 
become  necessities. 

Want  in  Relation  to  Desire.— Want  is  essentially  an  intel- 
lectual attitude  toward  goods.    At  the  same  time  it  is  compel- 
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ling  In  its  appreciation  of  them.  It  implies  that  the  individual 
would  like  to  possess,  but  the  reason  and  circumstance  of  his 
life  is  such  at  the  moment  as  to  postpone  possession.  It  is  the 
advertiser's  task  to  convert  want  into  a  definite  act  of  purchase. 
The  installment  plan  of  buying  is  one  of  the  means  employed 
by  business  to  encourage  people  to  purchase  In  relation  to  the 
wants  which  past  advertising  has  established. 

Business  men  can  not  afford  to  disregard  the  psychology  of 
the  public  in  its  insistent  demand  for  constantly  increasing  utili- 
ties, comforts,  and  pleasures.  The  following  article  printed  In 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  by  William  E.  Johnson  suggests 
the  implied  want  of  the  customer  pressing  in  upon  and  deter- 
mining the  form  which  architects  and  contractors  give  to  home 
construction : 

LUXURIES  OF  20  YEARS  AGO  ARE  NOW  NECESSITIES 


"The  number  of  features  embodied  in  the  average 
operation  dwelling  today  are  so  many  and  so  varied 
as  compared  to  the  house  built  twenty  years  ago  that 
one  wonders  at  the  tremendous  strides  made  in  the 
home  building  industry  In  that  time.  Labor-saving 
devices  of  a  hundred  different  types,  sanitary  features 
that  have  become  absolute  necessities  in  the  home  and 
conveniences  so  helpful  that  the  average  home-owner 
will  not  do  without  them  are  now  common. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  a  house  the  home-buyer 
very  often  does  not  take  Into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  house  of  today  Is  more  expensively  built  and, 
although  some  will  argue  the  point,  they  are  in  many 
ways  more  substantially  constructed. 

There  have  been  concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of 
some  builders  to  lower  the  price  of  houses  by  elimi- 
nating some  of  the  features  that  have  virtually  be- 
come necessities  and  every  time  such  a  move  was 
made  it  was  found  that  the  prospective  home-buyer 
demands  features  that  were  virtually  unknown  twenty 
years  ago,  particularly  In  the  operation  house. 

There  are  few  persons  In  the  market  for  a  sub- 
stantially constructed  house  who  would  not  demand 
that  It  have  an  exterior  of  materials  that  are  known 
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quantities.  No  more  would  they  be  satisfied  to  take 
a  house  that  did  not  have  a  bathroom  containing  the 
most  modern  equipment,  such  as  built-in  tub  with  pos- 
sibly a  pedestal  lavatory,  and  in  many  instances  tile 
walls  and  floors. 

Hardwood  floors  throughout  the  house  comprise 
another  feature  that  was  not  so  much  in  vogue  years 
ago.  Today,  the  prospective  purchaser  demands 
hardwood  floors  and  in  many  instances  parquetry 
flooring  or  some  of  the  other  types  that  have  become 
popular  within  the  last  few  years.  Finer  kitchen 
equipment  also  is  another  asset  of  the  new-type 
homes  that  have  been  and  are  being  constructed  in 
Ihiladelphia,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  prospec- 
tive home-buyer  when  considering  the  price  of  a  new 
house  to  realize  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
he  go  back  to  the  house  that  was  built  some  vears 
ago.  ^  ^ 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
house  built  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  This  couldn't  possibly  be  except  in  some 
instance  where  materials  have  deteriorated  greatly— 
and  the  writer  knows  of  no  such  cases.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  new  house  contains  many  features 
that  cost  the  builder  good,  cold  cash  to  include  in  the 
construction,  and  which  he  must  necessarily  add  to 
the  selling  price  so  that  he  may  secure  an  adequate 
profit  for  his  enterprise." 

The  wants  or  the  luxuries  of  today  become  the  necessities 
ot  tomorrow.    As  the  poet  has  put  it: 

"Our  reach  should  be  beyond  our  ^rasp 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for."  *^ 

Wish  in  Relation  to  Desire,  Need,  and  Want.— Desire 
need,  and  want  each  imply  that  an  idea  has  resulted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  mind  of  the  advertising  reader  so  that  he  is 
^sceptible  to  purchase.  There  is  an  experience,  however,  prl- 
vious  to  these  different  states  of  consciousness  known  as  the 
wish  A  wish  becomes  a  personal  reaction  to  the  implied  emo- 
tional content  of  an  advertisement  wherein  the  reader  would 
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like  to  possess  as  experience  the  goods  being  advertised.    Thus, 
in  the  terminology  of  Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten,  our  mental  life  is  to 
be  likened  to  a  circuit.    Ideas  from  without  are  forever  press- 
ing  upon  and  into  the  circuit.    From  an  advertising  standpoint, 
a  wish  implies  the  anticipated  possibility  of  the  goods  involved 
becoming  a  definite  part  of  the  user's  world  of  experience.    But 
to  get  a  new  idea  into  the  circuit  of  a  prospect's  mental  life 
implies  force  in  the  form  of  a  shock.     Illumination  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  shock  follows  to  the  extent  that  awareness  of 
existence  of  the  goods  calls  into  play  conscious  processes  of  its 
interpretation  and  meaning  as  a  definite  experience.     I"  Dr. 
Patten's  terms,  "Wish  is  the  antecedent  of  structure— will  its 
consequent.     We  get  the  power  to  do  what  we  wish  and  then 
strive  to  do  what  we  wish  and  then  strive  to  do  something  else. 
Hence  the  circuit— wish  striving  for  reality  while  will  turns 
back  into  manifestation.     Every  man  has  both  these  urges  in 

With  this  understanding  the  advertiser  has  the  task  to 
study  the  past  experiences  of  his  future  prospects  as  to  habits, 
customs,  and  traditions.  The  new  Idea  to  be  gotten  into  the 
circuit  must  be  so  presented  as  to  make  the  reader  first  aware 
of  the  thing  being  advertised.  Thus,  as  Dr.  Patten  has  out- 
lined,  certain  sequences  follow  to  which  the  advertiser  conforms 
in  getting  final  use  and  acceptance  of  his  message  as  a  definite 
experience,  first,  as  wish;  and,  second,  wish  in  relation  to  de- 
sire, need  or  want.    The  sequence  is  as  follows : 


COMPETITION  AND  OBSOLESCENCE 
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Shock  (aware- 
ness of) 


becomes 


Strain 
Form 

Association 
Wish 

Structure 

Will 
Experience 


becomes 
becomes 
becomes 
becomes 

becomes 
becomes 
becomes 


strain  (consciousness  of 
force  establishing  a 
feeling  of  unity  or  in- 
dividuality) 

visual  form 

association 

wish 

structure  (in  terms  of  de- 
sire, need,  and  want) 

will 

experience 

memory  and  judgment. 


The  above  sequence  culminating  In  wish  as  experience  as 
already  stated  is  individual  urge  to  accept  the  new  which  as  a 
process  involves  change.  Wish,  however,  brings  into  play 
mental  capacities  and  soul  attributes.  Reason,  imagination, 
the  senses,  instincts,  and  memory  finally  relate  the  wish  to  the 
economic  Implications  of  all  advertising  appeal  as  desire,  need, 
and  want.  Thus  wish  finally  becomes  a  part  of  the  picture  of 
desire,  as,  for  example,  the  giving  of  an  engagement  ring  is 
wish  beginning  to  act  in  relation  to  the  final  picture  of  a  home. 
The  more  Intellectual  and  often  Inhibiting  aspects  of  wish  re- 
late to  need  and  want.  Thus  the  wish  circuit  with  which  the 
advertiser  works  is  that  wherein  the  following  aspects  blend: 

1.  Appeal  in  relation  to 

(a)  Stimulation 

(b)  Form. 

2.  Wish  in  relation  to 

(a)  Desire 

(b)  Need 

(c)  Want. 

3.  Inhibitions 

(a)  Traditions,  customs,  and  habits 

(b)  Financial  limitations. 

Wish  in  Relation  to  Competition  and  Obsolescence  —The 
significance  of  wish  as  pressure  is  significant  with  respect  to 
changes  in  our  use  of  goods,  as  it  often  brings  about  disuse  of 
the  old,  or,  obsolescence.  For  instance,  natural  ice  corpora- 
tions are  struggling  to  adjust  themselves  to  electric  refrigera- 
tion. Luxuriant  cooperative  apartment  house  living  Is  compet- 
ing with  the  old  type  of  suburban  home.  The  airplane  and 
passenger  motor  bus  are  challenging  the  railroad  to  better  rail 
service.  As  to  obsolescence,  the  automobile,  the  new  model  Ice 
refrigeration  and  style  radio  sets  are  In  competition  with  old 
vs.  new  models.  These  examples  show  the  pressure  of  wish 
upon  the  consciousness  of  groups  and  crowds.  Wish  finally  in- 
cites new  kinds  of  living  in  relation  to  desire.  Need  and  want 
are  more  immediate,  specific  and  opportunistic  In  appeal.  Each 
'mplies  a  relation  to  desire  which  has  already  been  established. 

^teps  Leading  from  Non-desire  to  Purchase.— The  dif- 
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ferent  psychological  states,  then,  which  must  be  considered  by 
the  copy  writer  to  get  people  to  purchase  as  well  as  to  sustain 
consumer's  good  will  are  as  follows: 

1.  Non-desire. 

2.  Attention. 

3.  Interest. 

4.  Self-interest   (wish  in  relation  to  desire,  need  or 

want).  . 

5.  Action  (asking  for  information  or  purchasmg). 

6.  Possession. 

7.  Sentiment  after  possession  and  use. 

Each  aspect  has  its  information,  and  demands  clearness,  force, 
and  precision  in  getting  the  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  consumer. 
Conviction  must  be  secured.  The  English  of  each  advertise- 
ment needs  analysis  so  that  it  is  suited  to  the  purpose  in  the 
above  relations  to  consumer  appeal. 

Definition  of  the  Term  Vogue. — While  the  immediate  func- 
tion of  advertising  is  essentially  educational  in  nature  in  rela- 
tion to  desire,  need,  and  want,  the  culmination  of  its  collective 
processes  is  to  create  what  we  shall  term  a  vogue  for  a  par- 
ticular article  or  proposition.  By  'Vogue''  we  mean  a  favor- 
able attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  a  desirable  group  or  groups 
toward  a  particular  article  or  proposition.  To  put  the  proc- 
esses of  the  creation  of  a  vogue  in  another  way,  advertismg, 
first  thrust  out  into  the  realm  of  human  perceptions,  attempts : 
first,  to  attract  attention;  and  second,  thru  its  message  to  estab- 
lish a  feeling  on  the  part  of  individuals  that  this  particular 
article  has  a  place  in  their  lives.  When  a  sufficiently  large 
group  of  individuals  has  acquiesced  to  the  appeal  of  the  adver- 
tiser in  a  feeling  that  the  article's  or  proposition's  raison  d'etre 
is  acceptable,  and  the  seller  statistically  knows  that  enough  of 
the  salable  has  a  recognized  value  in  relation  to  repeat  orders, 
turnover,  and  satisfactory  profits,  then  a  vogue  is  said  to  have 

been  established. 

Selvertising  and  Advertising. — It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  to  educate  people  regarding  the  merits  of  any  article 
is  not  the  same  as  trying  to  sell  the  specific  article  immediately. 
There  is  a  difference  between  educational  copy  and  sales  copy. 
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It  is  true,  however,  that  all  copy  is  written  in  order  finally  to 
sell  the  article  in  question.  When  copy  is  more  educational  in 
nature,  as  the  first  advertisements  of  Frigidaire  or  of  the  Kel- 
vinator,  they  were  more  instructive  as  to  the  advent  of  electric 
refrigeration  than  immediately  persuasive  to  the  point  of  pur- 
chase. When,  however,  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  people 
began  to  purchase  so  as  to  bring  about  competition  of  one 
electric  refrigeration  versus  another,  then  the  educational  aspect 
became  secondary  and  the  sales  aspect  primary.  It  is  also  true 
that  an  innovation  in  structure  as  i6-cylinder  vs.  8-cylinder  cars, 
or  the  front  drive  vs.  the  rear  drive,  when  first  introduced,  are 
received  by  the  public  more  in  the  nature  of  instruction  rather 
than  being  immediately  persuasive  in  relation  to  sales.  This 
kind  of  appeal,  then,  which  holds  a  relationship  instructional  in 
nature  we  shall  call  advertising.     (See  Illustrations  A  and  A'.) 

Illustration  A.  The  following  advertisement  is  building  good 
will  for  the  ''Bell  System."  It  is  not  so  much  selling  a 
specific  telephone  now  as  to  create  a  feeling  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  tremendously  civilizing  force  of  the  telephone 
in  general.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  name  "Bell" 
is  a  selvertising  factor,  nevertheless  the  general  emphasis 
of  the  entire  appeal  is  educational  regarding  the  service 
Which  the  telephone  renders. 

THIS  IS  THE 
TELEPHONE'S  MISSION 

In  this  country,  a  new  type  of  civilization  is  being 
reared — a  civilization  of  better  opportunity  for  the 
average  man,  comfort  and  convenience,  business  en- 
terprise and  higher  standards  that  enrich  the  daily 
life  of  all  the  people. 

To  build  for  this  new  age,  the  Bell  System  in  1929 
expended  more  than  550  million  dollars.  These  mil- 
lions were  used  to  add  new  plant  and  further  improve 
service.  Hundreds  of  new  buildings,  millions  of 
miles  of  wire,  chiefly  in  cable,  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand new  telephones— these  were  some  of  the  items 
in  the  year's  program  of  construction.     At  the  same 
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time   better  records  were  made  for  speed  and  accu- 
racy' in  service.     This  American  development  of  m- 

tantaneous    communication,    of    fast,    far-reachmg 
speech,  belongs  not  to  the  few,  but  to  the  many.     It 

r  the  aim  of  the  Bell  System  to  perm.t  each  person- 

alitv  to  express  itself  without  regard  to  distance. 

This  is  part  of  the  telephone  ideal  that  anyone, 
anywhere  sh'all  be  able  to  talk  quickly  and  at  reason- 
able cost  with  anyone,  anywhere  else.  1  here  is  no 
standing  still  in  the  Bell  System. 

(Bell  Telephone  Advertisement) 

Tllustritlon  A'.  The  following  advertisement  is  so  educational 
in  i"  appeal  that  it  challenges  my  intelligence  to  ge 
chains  I  might  even  buy  a  competitor's  chains.  The 
opening  sentence  is  timely.  The  selvertising  aspect  is 
equally' as  strong.  This  advertisement  is  a  perfect  com- 
bination  of  advertising  and  selvertising. 

STOP  AND  FIGURE  .  .  . 
WHAT  MIGHT  HAPPEN! 

You   have    seen    roadside    wrecks,    evidences    of 

traaedv some  of  them  serious  perhaps. 

'Top  and  think.  Many  were  good  cars;  many 
were  good  drivers.  Figure  it  out-how  did  it  hap- 
pen' Look  at  the  skid  marks  on  the  slippery  road 
^'  '^Skidded"-is  the  alibi.  AH  the  skill  in  the  world 
won't  Drevent  that.  But  foresight  will.  Buy  WLhU 
Chains  'nt"me.  Put  WEED  Chains  on  your  tires 
Lhains  m  umc.  treacherous, 

when  ice,  snow  or  rain  maKe  tnc  g""»fe 
That's  what  keeps  cars  out  of  the  aitcti. 

Be  lure  they  are  WEED  Tire  Chains  you  get 
from  any  garage,  filling  station  or  accessory  store 
YoTwan't  L  benefit  of'wEED'S  26  years'  research 
in  chain  designs  and  metals.  You  can  te^^^  WEEDS 
instantly  because  cross  chains  of  ^^'^^^^^^^^ 
brass  plated;  connecting  hooks  are  ^^^.^  ^ide  gi?^"j^^ 
heavily  galvanized,  gray  in  color.  W^HU  is 
stamped  into  the  metal  of  the  cross  chain  hooks  and 
side  chain  connecting  hooks. 

(Weed  Chain  Advertisement) 
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When  the  copy  appeal  is  insistent  in  relation  to  immediate  pur- 
chase, we  shall  call  selvertising,  and  its  completed  form,  a  sel- 
vertisement.     (See  Illustration  B.) 

Illustration  B.  This  selvertisement  is  an  attempt  to  get  the 
reader  to  buy  ''Bond  Bread"  now  of  the  dealers  named. 
The  copy,  however,  could  be  more  direct,  immediate  and 
personal. 

BOND  BAKERS 

MET  THE  HOUSEWIFE'S 

DESIRE  FOR 

FRESHER  BREAD 

Having  proved  to  the  housewife  that  she  no 
longer  needed  to  bake  at  home  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  homelike  texture  and  flavor  in  bread.  Bond  Bakers 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  have  her  bread  always 
fresh.  They  instituted  twice-a-day  deliveries  to  the 
grocer.  Each  morning  and  afternoon,  alert  Bond 
Salesmen  bring  their  fresh-from-the-oven  loaves  to 
most  stores  within  50  miles  of  the  bakery.  Because 
of  the  promptness  and  regularity  of  this  service, 
Bond  Bread  comes  to  your  table  fresh  with  all  the 
tuiiness  of  its  rich,  appetizing  flavor. 

After  all — there  is  no  bread  like  BOND. 

(Bond  Bread  Advertisement) 

Newsvertisement,  a  Specialized  Advertising  Appeal.— 
1  his  word  is  now  being  used  to  describe  that  kind  of  selling 
copy  which  uses  a  current  event  or  a  timely  topic  to  emphasize 
the  merits  of  the  goods  being  sold.  For  instance,  an  unusual 
airplane  contest  brings  to  light  the  use  of  a  specific  kind  of  oil. 
1  he  company  whose  product  has  been  used  is  quick  to  tell  the 
public  of  this  fact  by  setting  the  idea  forth  in  illustration  and 
copy.  When  association  with  an  event  is  immediately  related 
to  the  product,  accentuating  its  merits,  the  newsvertisement  also 
becomes  testimonial  in  its  influence.  A  specific  trade-marked 
sate  which  has  come  through  a  terrific  fire  deserves  praise  for 
Jts  endurance.     To  prospective  safe  buyers,  the  information 
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:l:r/rr»:>"  which,  i  ,h.  "-f- ^-z' zzr,: 

in  nature  than  immediate  sales  appeal.     But  in  atJ^i'J'O" 
^s  "C  appeal  may  be  --^'-^V.^^  ;7:/:;,J   „tires: 

ing;  it  is  a  newsvertisement  in  content: 

Illustration  C. 

THIS  NEW  UNPLATED  METAL  HAS  A 

THOUSAND  USES 


CREATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  VOGUE 
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5    QUICK   FACTS   ABOUT 
ALLEGHENY  METAL 


I. 
2. 

3- 
4- 

5 


un- 


solid 


Unrusting    .    . 
staining. 

Unplated  .   . 
throughout. 

Stronger  than  steel. 

Requires    no    polish- 
ing. 

Stays  bright  forever. 
A  new  metal  is  about 
to  enter  your  life  1  It  is 
Allegheny  Metal. 

An  unrusting,  lustrous, 
lasting,  unplated  metal 
twice  as  strong  as  steel 
that  replaced  old-fash- 
ioned plated  materials — 
that  stays  forever  bright. 

It  has  been  used  for 
several  years  on  bridges, 
buildings  ...  in  cafete- 
rias, hotels,  and  cooking 


THE  NEWEST  USE  IS  ON 
THE  BRIGHT  PARTS  OF 
THE   NEW   FORD 

Examine    it    yourself. 
See    its   lasting   lustre— 
that  cannot  rub  away  or 
rust  away,  since  it  is  part 
of  the  very  metal  itself  I 
It   is,    remember,    not   a 
plate    laid    on    a    course 
base,  but  a  solid,  beau- 
tiful, high-lustered,  rust- 
less  alloy  ...  as   pure 
throughout     as     sterling 

silver.  , 

Any  article  made  or 
Allegheny  Metal  has  en- 
hanced beauty  and  util- 
ity. It  requires  no  pol- 
ishing ...  you  merely 
clean  it  as  you  would 
clean  your  windshield. 

Thus   all   through   in- 
dustry ...  in  the  home 


utensils  .  .  .  wherever  a 
lustrous,  bright,  extra 
strong,  uncorroding 
metal  is  needed. 

Now  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  has  adopted 
this  metal  for  the  bright 
parts  on  its  new  model. 
That  means  on  the  roads 
of  this  nation  in  1930 
you  will  see  .  .  .  in  ac- 
tual test  under  all  condi- 
tions .  .  .  this  amazing 
new  metal. 


...  in  business,  Alle- 
gheny Metal  has  a  thou- 
sand uses. 

Ask  for  it  by  name 
next  time  you  buy  pans, 
pots,  or  other  kitchen 
utensils.  Full  informa- 
tion about  Allegheny 
Metal  is  constantly  avail- 
able from  its  makers. 


ALLEGHENY 
*  METAL  * 

Thus,  with  respect  to  the  history  of  any  proposition,  there 
seem  to  be  three  distinctly  developing  movements;  one,  which 
involves  the  creation  of  a  vogue;  the  second,  the  maintenance 
ot  a  vogue;  and  third,  constant  pressure  to  obtain  increasing 
potential  sales.  A  vogue  is  brought  into  existence  and  sustained 
primarily  thru  the  advertiser's  appreciation  of  the  psychology 
involved  in  advertising  and  selvertising  copy. 

Steps  Necessary  to  the  Creation  and  Maintenance  of  a 
Vogue.— The  creation  of  a  vogue  for  a  new  article  or  a  propo- 
sition involves  two  steps:  first,  to  gain  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  simultaneously  to  arouse  the  feeling  that  a  worthy 
new  thing  has  appeared;  second,  to  make  a  sufficiently  large  and 
increasing  number  of  people  feel  that  this  new  thing  is  worth 
possessing.  When  purchases  begin  to  be  made  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers,  a  vogue  is  beginning  to  be  established. 

in  giving  a  definition  of  pure  advertising,  the  idea  of  com- 
petition IS  apparently  excluded.  But  progress  oftentimes  in- 
volves the  breaking  up  of  old  ways  of  doing  things.  For  in- 
stance, witness  the  present  competition  between  ice  refrigera- 
tion and  the  ordinary  ice  box.  However,  we  are  compelled  to 
ay  that  it  IS  the  advertising  of  the  new  which  involves  the 
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creation  of  a  vogue.  In  an  economic  sense  a  vogue  usually 
implies  that  which  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  serviceable  or 
pleasurable  to  a  given  group,  and,  as  such,  is  the  result  ot  pure 
advertising;  but,  in  so  far  as  this  advertising  mvolves  the  dis- 
placement  of  another  article  or  proposition,  competition  has 
entered  and  is  selvertising. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  no  matter  how  nearly 
pure  an  advertisement  is,  it  always  contains  an  inherent  com- 
petitive  factor  in  the  name  of  the  concern  advertising.  Al- 
though this  is  rightly  classified  as  a  competitive  factor,  never- 
theless, the  main  emphasis  of  the  copy  is  intended  to  educate 
the  public  regarding  that  which  they  are  assumed  to  know  com- 
paratively little. 

Cooperative  Advertising.— ''Save  the  surface  and  you  save 
all"  is  the  slogan  of  a  group  of  manufacturers  who  have  united 
to  sentimentalize  the  public  regarding  the  advisability  of  paint. 
In  their  campaign  no  concern  is  mentioned.  Patronize  lour 
Naborhood  Store''  is  the  slogan  of  another  movenient.  1  he 
copy  of  these  organizations  is  educational  in  nature  but  its  ulti- 
mate effectiveness  is  in  the  stimulation  of  the  sale  of  more  paint 
or  in  persuading  the  reader  to  shop  in  his  neighborhood  1  heir 
copy  sentimentalizes  the  public  regarding  the  merits  of  a  spe- 
cific  trade  group  generally.  This  kind  of  educational  trade 
effort  is  known  as  cooperative  advertising.  (See  Illustrations 
D  and  D'.) 

Illustration  D.  (a)  Cooperative  advertising  thru  the  Western 
Growers'  Protective  Association,  (b)  It  challenges  our 
appreciation  of  science  in  relation  to  the  truth  of  sunshine 
as  a  part  of  our  daily  diet. 

TAKE  INTERNAL  SUN-BATHS  DAILY 
FOR  RADIANT  HEALTH 

The  Sun  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  It  ministers  to 
us  daily.  Even  when  vou  sprawl  on  the  beach,  tak- 
ing a  sun-bath,  you  are  being  fed  with  sun  food  — 
your  body  is  being  renewed. 

And  when  you  eat  a  portion  of  lettuce— say,  halt 
^  head — ^you  are  also  taking  a  sun-bath — an  internal 
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sun-bath.  For  this  lettuce  is  grown  under  the  smil- 
ing, sunny  skies  of  the  great  Far  West.  Day  after 
day  the  ardent  sun  irradiates  it — shoots  myriads  of 
rays  into  it — ^fills  it  with  the  actinic  elements  neces- 
sary to  brimming  health — in  short,  puts  up  a  package 
of  sunshine  for  you. 

This  is  Nature's  way.  And  when  your  home 
skies  are  dull,  and  the  sun  never  peeps  out  all  day, 
or  shows  only  a  pale,  wan  face,  you  can  still  take 
your  internal  sun-bath.  For  Iceberg  head  lettuce  is 
at  your  grocer's  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
Every  day  in  the  year  you  can  serve  Nature's  con- 
centrated sunshine  on  your  table. 

What  You  Eat,  You  Are 

Remember  this!  What  you  eat,  you  are.  The 
radiant  energy  of  the  child,  the  vitality  of  a  vigorous 
man,  the  lithe  grace  and  lustrous  beauty  of  a  woman 
are  but  transmutations  of  the  food  they  have  eaten. 
They  are  the  reactions  of  body  tissues — glandular, 
nervous,  muscular — tuned  to  the  concert  pitch  of 
health  by  the  right  foods. 

In  your  body  millions  of  little  workmen — known 
to  Science  as  cells — transform  the  food  you  eat  into 
teeth,  hair,  bones,  organs,  glands.  Yes,  and  into 
beauty,  vitality  and  character.  If  you  are  forcing 
these  cells,  through  an  unbalanced  diet,  to  make 
"bricks  without  straw,"  you  are  growing  old  before 
your  time.  You  are  tossing  into  the  discard  years  of 
that  virility  which  enables  men  and  women  to  attract, 
achieve,  win  in  love  and  business  as  well  as  in  war. 

The  "straws"  with  which  these  little  workmen 
bind  together  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates  into 
the  "bricks"  of  which  your  body  Is  built,  are  the  Vita- 
mins and  Mineral  Salts.  Iceberg  head  lettuce,  grown 
m  living  sunlight,  abounds  in  these.  And  as  you  eat 
lettuce  raw,  they  are  not  impaired  by  heat  or  dis- 
solved away  by  cooking. 

The  House  Called  Your  Body 

Many  foods  which  we  like  and  which  are  neces- 
sary to  nutrition,  produce  an  acid  condition.     This  is 
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neutralized  by  the  alkaline  ash  of  lettuce.  Highly 
™l^ated  L  refined  foods  are  ^l-st  entirely  ab- 
sorbed  They  leave  no  residue  for  the  intestines  to 
work  upon.  Lettuce  supplies  the  necessary  ballast, 
Td  helps  to  ward  off  that  common  but  dangerous 
enemy— constipation,  with  its  tram  of  evils. 

Lettuce  is  a  delicious  and  wholesome  food— one 
which  has  helped  thousands  of  women  to  preserve  or 
Ts  ore  their  youthful  figure  and  youth  ul  vigor  You 
should  eat  it  every  day.  Better  still,  twice  a  day. 
And  see  that  your  family  does  the  same  1 

Booklet  Free! 
Write  for  the  booklet  Charging  the  Human  Bat- 
tery—^  finger-post  on  the  road  to  a  better  and  a 
longer  life,  with  many  new  recipes  for  lettuce  salad. 
It  is  FREE  if  you  use  the  coupon. 

(Iceberg  Head  Lettuce  Advertisement) 

Illustration  D'.  Cooperative  Advertising.-The  Laundry- 
^wne^s'  National  Association  is  here  educating  the  women 
of  the  country  to  the  use  of  the  laundry  t  is  coopera- 
dve  advertising,  but  in  relation  to  the  "individual  wash 
machine"  it  is  selvertismg. 

I  TOOK  THE  RED  FROM  MY  HANDS 
AND  PUT  IT  IN  MY  CHEEKS 

White  face  and  red  hands,  it  used  to  be ;  but  now 
it's  just  the  other  way  'round.  My  soft  white  hands 
are  the  envy  of  the  card  club;  and  my  rose-petal  com- 
plexion doesn't  come  from  the  store. 

"Really,  there's  no  secret  about  it.  /  send  our 
famih  washing  to  the  laundry! 

"I  used  to  think  I  was  savmg  money  when  1  duti- 
fully drudged  through  a  weekly  wash  day.  But  i 
dSt  count  the  cost  of  a  severe  cold,  an  aching  back, 

^'"^ThenSly  one  week  I  simply  had  to  send  our 
things  to  the  laundry.  I  was  pleased  to  find  there 
was  a  service  that  just  met  our  needs.  But  the  real 
Turprise  came  when  the  work  was  beaut.fully  done. 
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I,  who  had  prided  myself  on  my  washing,  had  to 
admit  that  laundry-washed  clothes  really  were  cleaner 
than  I  could  hope  to  get  them. 

"Now  the  laundry  routeman  stops  regularly  at 
our  home.  I'd  never  dream  of  going  back  to  old- 
fashioned  wash  day.  Not  while  the  laundry  sells 
Youth  and  Freedom  at  trifling  cost!" 

Wouldn't  this  be  a  good  time  for  you  to  get  the 
facts  about  modern  laundry  service? 

The  present-day  power  laundry  has  solved  the 
biggest  household  problem  for  millions  of  women  as 
exacting — as  modern-minded — as  yourself.  These 
women  found,  in  the  variety  of  laundry  services,  one 
that  exactly  met  their  needs,  at  a  price  they  could 
well  afford  to  pay. 

A  telephone  call  will  bring  a  laundry  routeman. 
Begin  at  once — this  very  week,  to  enjoy  the  leisure — 
the  freedom — that  the  laundry  offers  on  such  tempt- 
ing terms. 

(Laundryowners'  National  Association  Advertisement) 

Publicity  vs.  Advertising. — Publicity  differs  from  adver- 
tising in  that  it  is  an  educational  message,  the  appeal  of  which 
pertains  to  that  which  is  presumably  for  the  common  good.  It 
is  not  essentially  commercial  but  rather  social  in  its  point  of 
view.  However,  Its  Influence  may  or  may  not  result  in  the  sale 
of  goods.  The  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  in  the  late  war  appealed 
for  money  for  patriotic  purposes.  The  inference  was  that  the 
country  would  benefit.  Warnings  regarding  care  of  oneself 
when  epidemics  are  raging  are  to  be  classified  as  publicity. 
Publicity  employs  the  same  form  and  technique  as  advertising  in 
attempting  to  get  the  will  of  the  reader.  In  both  advertising 
and  publicity  efforts  are  made  to  overcome  the  inertia  or  the  re- 
sistance of  the  public,  yet  each  is  motivated  by  a  different  purpose. 

Publicity  is  often  used  by  advertisers,  corporations,  and 
newspapers  to  create  sentiment  for  a  cause  or  an  individual. 
This  form  of  activity,  however,  is  true  publicity  only  as  It  gives 
to  the  public  such  information  the  knowledge  of  which  Is  for 
the  public  good  or  interest.  Publicity  In  Its  purity  implies  in- 
formation and  knowledge  which  satisfies  our  demand  for  knowl- 
edge or  information  and  pertaining  to  our  good.     Ideas  not 
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generally  accepted  as  knowledge,  yet  often  consequential  In 
business  competition,  are  frequently  presented  to  the  public  as 
news,  as  for  Instance,  so-called  news  stones  regarding  radio 
aviation,  or  television.  Such  information  is  o  ten  classified  as 
Jubl  city  when  In  reality  it  is  advertising  Publicity,  then  is  an 
appeal  to  our  intelligence,  challenging  decision  in  relation  to 
such  ideas  as  are  for  individual  or  group  welfare.  As  a  by- 
product  however,  it  is  often  consequential  in  Its  effects  upon 
business  policy  indirectly  affecting  sales.     (See  Illustration  E.) 

Illustration  E.  Publicity—The  following  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  copy,  the  content  of  its  message  appealing  to  that 
which  is  for  our  common  good.  In  this  sense  it  is  pub- 
licity.  The  nature  of  life  insurance  as  a  business  is  uni- 
versal in  its  Implication.  To  the  public  this  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  publicity  while  to  specific  insurance  companies  it 
contains  a  competitive  factor  in  the  sale  of  insurance. 
This  copy  creates  sentiment  for  "safety'^  whether  one  ever 
thinks  of  buying  Insurance  or  not. 

RAILROAD  CROSSING 
STOP  LOOK  AND  LISTEN 

The  warning  signs,   "Stop,   Look   and   Listen,^* 
have  become  merely  a  part  of  the  roadside  landscape 
to  many  an  automobile  driver.    Heedlessly  he  pass 
ten,  twenty— perhaps  fifty  of  them— safely.     At  the 
fifty-first  comes  the  crash. 

Last  year  8,383  persons  were  killed  outright  or 
injured  In  automobile  accidents  at  grade  crossings  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  about  235,000  grade 
crossings  In  the  country;  more  than  93%  of  them  are 

""^Wlth  Millions  of  new  automobiles  on  the  roads 
each  year,  accidents  at  grade  crossings  are  ^creasing 
at  an  alarming  rate,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the 
States  have  no  organized  program  for  protecting 
motor  traffic  which  must  cross  railroad  tracks. 

New  York,  under  wise  leadership,  has  shown  how 
to  solve  the  problem.  Before  the  Empire  State 
adopted  her  present  plan,  but  10  crossings  a  year,  on 
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an  average,  were  done  away  with.  This  year,  the 
first  in  which  the  railroads,  the  State  and  communi- 
ties have  co-operated — the  railroads  paying  50%  of 
the  cost,  the  State  49%  and  communities  1% — 85 
death-traps  are  marked  for  immediate  removal. 
Next  year  New  York  hopes  to  eliminate  150  more  of 
its  worst  danger  spots. 

Other  States  are  becoming  aroused  to  this  terri- 
ble and  needless  destruction  of  life  and  property  and 
are  taking  steps  to  prevent  it.  Canada,  too,  is  taking 
action. 

It  will  require  many  years  to  complete  the  work. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  ultimately  cost  twelve  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  But  what  railroads  and  States  and 
communities  ought  to  do  is  to  begin  at  once  with  those 
grade  crossings  which  should  be  abolished  first. 

Grade  crossings  are  dangerous  not  only  to  auto- 
mobilists  and  pedestrians,  but  to  people  who  are  trav- 
ehng  on  trains.  The  first  section  of  a  limited  train 
struck  an  automobile  and  killed  two  persons.  The 
train  stopped  and  the  second  section  plunged  into  it, 
killing  thirty-two  passengers  in  the  first  section. 
^  Wherever  the  law  provides  facilities  for  eliminat- 
ing grade  crossings,  citizens  should  see  that  public 
officials  perform  their  duty  and  abolish  these  death- 
traps. Wherever  the  laws  must  be  amended,  people 
should  meet  the  issue  squarely  and  urge  prompt  ac- 
tion by  legislative  bodies. 

There  is  danger  at  every  grade  crossing.  Get  rid 
ot  them.  Copy  of  New  York's  progressive  program 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  Address  Department 
109-J. 

(Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  Advertisement) 

Illustration  F.  Publicity  and  Selvertislng.— The  following  is 
a  combmation  of  publicity  and  selvertislng.  The  General 
Motors  acknowledges  the  influence  of  publicity  in  getting 
the  American  people  "bond  conscious"  as  a  result  of  the 
sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  sold  during  the  war.  General  Mo- 
tors admits  its  debt  to  these  war  influences  in  pointing  the 
way  to  obtain  the  public's  interests  in  the  stocks  of  large 
corporations.    The  copy  then  becomes  convincing  regard- 
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Ing  the  merits  of  an  investment  In  this  company.     The 
copy  follows: 

240  THOUSAND 

STOCKHOLDERS 

OWN  GENERAL  MOTORS 


PURE  PUBLICITY 
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The  intensive  sale  of 
Liberty  Bonds  a  decade 
ago  created  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  secur- 
ity owners.     These  peo- 
ple became  more   inter- 
ested   in     the     financial 
sections   of   newspapers. 
They    became     familiar 
with    financial    terminol- 
ogy    and,     once     accus- 
tomed to  the  receipt  of 
income    from    invest- 
ments, developed  a  nor- 
mal and  wholesome  ap- 
petite for  more. 

At  the  same  time  a 
number  of  major  corpo- 
rations, recognizing  the 
public's  increased  inter- 
est, instituted  a  policy 
of  greater  frankness. 
Among  these  corpora- 
tions General  Motors 
was  a  leader. 

For  ten  years  General 
Motors  has  published 
not  only  its  annual  and 
quarterly  earnings  but 
also  each  month  exactly 
how  many  cars  have 
been  sold  to  the  dealers 
and    delivered    by    them 
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to  the  public;  as  well  as 

GENERAL  MOTORS 


current   news    regarding 
its    overseas   operations, 
its  investments  in  allied 
industries,  and  all  other 
developments  of  impor- 
tance.    No  direct  effort 
has  been  made  to  secure 
a   wider   distribution   of 
securities    among    inves- 
tors, yet  the  number  of 
stockholders  rose  stead- 
ily from  less  than  2,000 
in    19 1 7    to    more    than 
71,000  in  1928. 

.  .  .  Today  their  num- 
ber has  reached  a  total 
of  more  than  240  thou- 
sand— a  gain  of  115 
thousand  in  the  past 
twelve  months. 

General    Motors    be- 
lieves that  the  soundness 
of   American   prosperity 
is   aided   by  widespread 
public  ownership  of  the 
larger  industries,  and  Is 
gratified  to  be  one  of  the 
very     few     corporations 
in  which  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  Ameri- 
cans have  indicated  their 
faith  by  the  Investment 
of  their  savings. 


Pure  Publicity.— The  two  following  publicity  advertise- 
ments were  selected  as  showing  the  spirit  of  magnanimity  and 
zeal  which  all  public  causes  sponsored  by  real  community 
builders  engender  in  their  efforts  to  serve  the  community. 
Such  campaigns  become  epoch-making  in  a  community  which 
afterward  rises  to  call  them  blessed.  Publicity  advertising 
(Fig.  2)  has  been  taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
Fig.  3  from  the  Public  Ledger.  The  English  of  these  two 
examples  of  pure  publicity  Is  as  follows : 

NOW  LET  US  ALL  HELP  BUILD 
A  TEMPLE  TO  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN! 

His  Spirit  Walks  Abroad  in  Philadelphia  Today! 

We  must  still  raise  $5,000,000  to  erect  an  ade- 
quate memorial  to  the  memory  of  this  greatest 
American. 

Franklin  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Boston  ap- 
proximately two  centuries  ago  and  here  lived  a  life 
useful  to  all  humanity. 

nu•I^i^"^^"^  contributions  to  science,  his  service  to 
1  hiladelphia  will  now  be  remembered  by  us  all. 

Some  one  of  2,600  workers  will  call  on  you  soon. 
Be  ready  with  an  open  purse.  Contribute  to  this 
greatest  museum  in  America;  a  living  memorial  to 
our  friend,  the  printer,  Benjamin  Franklin.  "You 
will  get  more  out  of  it  if  you  put  something  into  it." 

ENOUGH  EVIDENCE  OF  FRANKLIN'S 
GREATNESS  TO  CONVINCE  ANY  SKEP- 
TIC ABOUT  THE  WISDOM  OF  GIVING 
TO  THIS  $5,000,000  MEMORIAL 

He  proved  with  his  kite,  that  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity are  identical. 

He  invented  the  lightning  rod. 

He  gave  the  world  the  best  theory  of  electricity. 
Precisely  the  view  held  today  by  men  of  science. 

He  invented  the  Franklin  wood-burning  stove. 
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He  Invented  double  spectacles — near  and  far-sight 
glasses — and  made  a  pair  for  his  own  use. 

He  invented  and  made  the  first  mangle  for  Ironing 
clothes. 

He  Invented  the  Invaluable  contrivance  by  which  a 
fire  consumes  Its  own  smoke. 

He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  i8  paper  mills 
in  the  American  colonies. 

He  helped  to  establish  the  first  fire  insurance  in 
America,  The  Philadelphia  Contributionship  for 
the  Insurance  of  Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire. 

He  Invented  a  copying  press  for  taking  copies  of  let- 
ter or  other  writings. 

He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  Northeast  storms 
came  out  of  the  Southwest — in  other  words,  that 
storms  travel  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  winds. 

His  investigations  concerning  the  weather  resulted  In 
the  establishment  of  our  United  States  Weather 
Bureau. 

He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  temperature  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  Is  higher  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding w^ater  and  the  first  to  have  the  Gulf 
Stream  charted. 

He  was  the  first  to  propose  daylight  saving. 

He  helped  Thomas  Jefferson  to  write  the  Declara- 
tion  of  Independence. 

He  organized  our  postal  system  and  was  our  first 
Postmaster-General. 

He  founded  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  established  in  Philadelphia  the  first  successful  cir- 
culating library. 

He  was  the  originator  of  the  modern  science  of  ven- 
tilation; first  to  call  attention  to  the  folly  of  ex- 
cluding fresh  air  from  hospitals  and  sick  rooms. 

He  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  illustrate  the  news  In 
an  American  newspaper,  and  also  the  first  to  pub- 
hsh  questions  and  answers  In  a  newspaper. 

He  started  the  first  thrift  campaign. 

He  was  the  first  to  turn  to  great  account  the  art  of 
advertising,  now  indispensable  to  modern  business. 

He  was  the  only  one  of  all  patriots  to  sign  all  four 
of  the  great  State  papers  that  achieved  our  inde- 
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pendence — the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France,  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  England,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Note:  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  'The  Picto- 
rial Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,''  published  by  Dill 
&  Collins  Company,  for  this  partial  list  of  Benjamm 
Franklin's  achievements. 

From  the  book  "A  Living  Memorial." 
Put  some  of  your  dollars  where  they  will  do  good 
forever. 

The  advertiser's  real  work,  then,  is  to  create  a  vogue  for 
a  particular  article  or  proposition  as  well  as  to  selvertise;  the 
salesman's  work  is  to  sell  his  goods  personally,  usually  in  com- 
petition with  others. 

Modern  salesmanship  is  beginning  to  insist  that  the  sales- 
man show  the  dealer  what  advertising  is  being  done  to  instruct 
the  public  regarding  the  product  in  question.  Thus  the  edu- 
cational aspects  of  advertising  copy  are  being  presented  so  as 
to  obtain  dealer  acceptance.  When  advertising  is  used  as  a 
definite  part  of  the  sale  we  have  a  coordination  of  advertismg 
and  salesmanship  principles  operating  to  bring  about  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  between  the  manufacturer  or  whole- 
saler, retailer  and  the  consumer. 

FACTORS  INVOLVED  IN  THE   CREATION  OF  A  VOGUE 

A  Vogue  and  Human  Behavior.— Creating  a  vogue  im- 
plies an  intensive  study  of  human  nature.  While  there  are 
certain  characteristics  common  to  all  of  us  as  human  beings, 
nevertheless  there  are  attitudes  of  mind  peculiar  to  the  class 
of  society  which  we  represent.  Not  all  people  are  buying  each 
make  of  automobile.  Different  motor  cars  are  being  sold  to 
different  classes;  the  Ford  car  will  usually  reach  a  different 
class  than  the  Dodge  or  the  Buick.  Yet,  even  here  Ford  has 
established  a  new  use  for  his  car  as  to  class  by  insisting  that 
the  owner  of  a  high-oriced  car  needs  a  smaller  car  for  utility 
purposes. 
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In  establishing  a  vogue  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  sale  of 
his  article,  the  advertiser  must  consider  the  following  among 
the  immediate  questions :  In  what  class  or  classes  of  people  am 
I  to  arouse  desire,  need  or  want  for  my  article?  What  per- 
centage of  the  different  classes  are  likely  to  be  susceptible  to 
my  appeal?  What  class  or  classes  can  I  entirely  eliminate? 
What  new  uses  can  I  discover  for  my  product? 

The  Advertiser's  Qualities. — The  most  successful  adver- 
tiser must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  of  a  forecaster.  He  must 
be  able  to  sense,  in  part,  what  the  effects  of  new  laws,  changes 
of  business  policy,  taxes,  tariffs,  deaths,  public  calamities,  new 
discoveries  or  inventions  are  likely  to  be  in  the  distribution  of 
his  own  goods.  It  is  the  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  these  ever- 
changing  events  which  will  assist  him  in  formulating  such  poli- 
cies as  are  consistent  with  change,  progress,  the  creation  of  a 
vogue  and  competition. 

Many  advertisers  are  prone  to  copy  or  to  imitate.  While 
it  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  new  under  the  sun, 
nevertheless,  that  man  is  likely  to  prove  most  successful  in  ad- 
vertising whose  work  and  efforts  bear  the  stamp  of  his  per- 
sonality. Individuality  in  one's  work  if  well  done  may  soon 
stamp  the  doer  as  a  leader  in  his  particular  field.  The  adver- 
tiser who  correctly  interprets  his  goods  in  relation  to  the  ideas, 
ideals,  and  incentives  of  his  day  or  who  helps  to  establish 
these,  is  keeping  up  with  the  evolutionary  accomplishment  of 
his  time. 

When  John  Wanamaker  began  his  present  unique  form  of 
newspaper  copy,  it  is  said  that  many  doubted  its  effectiveness, 
yet  all  other  kind  of  newspaper  department  store  copy  became 
ordinary  in  comparison.  John  Wanamaker  established  a  vogue 
which  many  others  somewhat  hesitatingly  accepted,  not  because 
they  any  longer  doubted  its  wisdom,  but  because  it  would  seem 
to  be  stealing  another's  form.  Up  until  Mr.  Wanamaker's 
time,  department  store  copy  had  been  most  ordinary  and  rigid 
m  form.     It  was  his  idea  to  change,  and  he  did.     It  is  this 

spirit  which  characterizes  successful  men  in  our  own  age men 

who  think  in  terms  of  changing  events;  not  those  who  think  of 
the  universe  and  people  as  fixed  in  form.  When  the  news- 
papers  began  their  discussion  of  the  Post  Impressionist  and  the 
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Futurist  schools  of  art,  Wanamaker's  newspaper  advertising 
was  quick  to  commercialize  the  idea  in  advertising  copy. 

To  be  alert,  to  analyse  quickly,  to  see  methods  of  relating 
the  public  mind  with  your  article— these  are  qualities  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  advertiser.  Optimism,  which  believes  in 
the  good  that  is  to  come;  ideas,  the  result  of  caretul  thinkmg 
or  experience;  energy,  to  carry  one's  ideas  into  effect,  which 
often  necessitates  struggles  against  the  disbelief  of  others  or  a 
battle  against  tradition  and  precedent— these  are  the  trio  ot 
forces  ever  striving  for  adequate  expression  in  the  advertiser  s 

personality.  .  .  t>  »  »i  „ 

The  Value  of  a  Good  Article  or  Proposition.— But  the 
modern  advertiser  is  hopeless  in  his  struggle  for  maximum  con- 
sumption unless  he  has  those  goods  which  will  eventually  satisty 
or  meet  public  demand.     Effort,  resulting  in  the  sale  ot  goods 
which    afterward    prove    disappointing    to    the    consumer,    is 
wasted,  for  while  bringing  in  money  at  the  present  time   it  will 
ultimatelv  meet  with   failure.     Skilful  advertising  and  sales- 
manship mav  succeed  in  a  given  community  for  a  while  with  a 
bad  article,  but  their  influence  will  be  of  short  duration      Peo- 
ple will  soon  suspect  dishonesty.     The  death  knell  of  false 
advertising  in  connection  with  an  unsatisfactory   article  has 
been  rung.    Severe  competition  has  resulted  m  a  demand  tor 
uprightness  on  the  part  of  advertisers;  the  consumer  has  felt 
the  need  of  honesty  in  buying,  and  so  the  advertiser  approves 
the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  compel  truth  concerning  his 
purchases.    Thus  each  article  demands  such  construction  as,  m 
the  service  it  performs,  will  satisfy  wholesome  desire;  each 
consumer  has  a  right  to  insist  that  he  be  not  deceived  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  goods;  each  advertiser  is  under  socia   compulsion 
to  see  to  it  that  his  competitor  as  well  as  himselt.—  tell  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

Our  General  Attitude  Toward  Goods.— Everything  in  the 
universe  seems  to  have  its  place.  A  thing  in  its  place  is  looked 
upon  favorably  and  recognized  as  a  necessity.  A  thing  out  ot 
place  soon  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  valueless  and  perhaps 
even  a  nuisance.  There  are  those  individuals,  however,  w-hose 
historical  sense  is  strong  and  who  likewise  consider  the  educa- 
tion of  coming  generations.     In  their  desire  to  save  they  es- 
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tabhsh  museums  and  there  preserve  those  things  which  have 
^r  ''""V ^"""g  the  world's  history,  of  service  to  mankind. 
1  hus  the  history  of  the  steam  engine  in  its  evolution  is  to  be 
seen  m  the  museum  where  each  timely  cast-away  invention  has 
been  reclaimed  to  tell  to  posterity  its  various  stages  of  progress. 
Or,  again,  certain  articles  pass  thru  a  useful  stage  later  to  be- 
come ornamental  in  service.    The  candle-stick  which  adorns  our 
banquet  table  or  the  mantel-piece  was  once  merely  useful  in  its 
function;  but  the  artist  has  given  it  a  new  touch,  and  it  has  now 
become  decorative  in  nature.     The  Benjamin  Franklin  Me- 
morial now  m  process  of  construction  is  an  effort  to  preserve 
the  evolutionary  aspect  of  goods  and  inventions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  rising  generations.    The  past  is  thus  consequential 
in  understanding  the  present  and  in  measure  permitting  us  to 
appreciate  the  future.  b        i" 

Factors  Involved  in  the  Birth  of  "Things."— There  are 
certain  factors  which  culminate  in  the  birth  of  a  thing  or  object 
One  might  be  termed  its  utilitarian  value.  An  article  should 
have  relation  to  mankind  in  the  service  which  it  performs  If 
an  object  functions  in  the  service  of  man,  a  second  factor,  en- 
vironment, has  entered  into  a  discussion  of  its  birth 

A  given  environment  contains  a  certain  relationship  of  fac- 
tors which  create,  in  the  mind  of  someone,  the  possibility  of 
satisfymg  a  new  need.    This  need  first  expressed  in  the  form 
ot  an  Idea,  which,  made  practical,  results  in  a  concrete  thing 
1  hus  environment  has  aroused  a  feeling  of  need  on  the  part  of 

ur^Th-''  T"^''  '^'"  ""'"^  ^y  ^-"^"'"g  ^hat  he  calls  a 
SL  l!"^;  ""  consequence  every  article  holds  a  definite 

relationship  to  a  specific  environment  which  it  serves 

of  a  "tV"'"  """"t"  il'-°-  '"""'  '°  '°"'™'  o"--  appreciation 
of  a  thing  world.  This  is  emotion.  Not  only  do  we  like  an 
adjustment  to  our  need,  but  we  wish  a  nicety  of  adjustmen 

the   Vh/I       ''•■"■'  fP'^''  ""^  "  =**  """^'ty-    We  now  regard 

vei^hftn  """TT^  P''"'"-"'  ''^'"^'  P'"^'"g  f°'-'"-  color, 
Height  and  right  placement  give,  as  the  final  test  of  its  raiso^, 

to  J^'f^  ^^'i"  factors-environment,  utility,  and  emotion— are 
to  be  found  vying  with  each  other  for  equilibrium  in  the  birth 
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of  an  object  or  article.  When  their  relationship  is  properly 
"dlusted  the  particular  class  for  whom  the  article  serves  .s 
satisfied  and  those  thus  served  come  to  look  upon  ,t  not  on  y 
as  a  part  of  the  environment,  but  as  needful  and  emotionally 

''"Xhfs"  law  of  adjustment  pertaining  to  the  birth  of  a  thmg 
U  ^ver  working.  The  Stetson  Hat  Company  sells  different  hats 
n  the  West  h!„  in  the  East.  The  cow-boy  hat  of  the  Western 
plains  il  not  that  worn  by  a  New  Yorker.  The  clothes  worn 
at  a  picnic  are  likely  to  differ  from  those  worn  at  a  Wh-te 
House  reception.  Lawn  tennis,  aeronautics,  and  golf  have  each 
"vebped  a  suit  popular  unto  itself  as  has  *•-  g-e  jf  bas  - 
ball  or  football.  In  all  the  instances  c.ted  and  m  any  article 
named,  need,  environment,  and  emotion  are  found  harmon.zmg 
themselves  into  the  creation  of  a  thing. 

The  economic  appeal  aspect  which  is  a  modifier  ot  sales  con 
cerns  price  in  relation  to  quantity,  quality,  and  competition. 
WhUe  p    ce  is  a  constant  factor,  nevertheless,  the  article,  as 
such    individualized  and  purposeful,  is  continually  taking  new 
orm    n  rdation  to  this  price  factor.     Ford  s  original  utili  y 
:  omobile  was  finally  replaced  with  one  .when  beauty  as  to 
form  and  outline  had  become  the  determinant  factor  on  the 
narTof  the  purchasing  public  as  to  what  it  wanted.     In  still 
o  h  r  words^he  cumulative  effect  of  past  advertising  in  bring- 
ing abL  success  in  the  sale  of  an  article  or  product  also  brings 
Tnnt   as  a  result  of  the  cumulative  use  of  the  same  article,  a 
dated  c^nlcioVsness  on  the  part  of  the  -ers      This  c  anging 
consciousness  demands  constant  analysis  by  t  e  a^ve  t'^er  to 
know    at  any  given  moment,  whether  the  pub  ic  is  satished  or 
is  so  modifjini  its  sentiment  as  to  be  susceptible  to  competitive 
appeaTs  where  the  new  styles  or  new  ideas  are  more  pleasing  or 
Jn^inirg.    The  style  and  scientific  aspects  involved  in  hum  n 
behavior  necessitate  constantly  new  interpretations  of  form    n 
relation  to  utility,  environment  and  emotion.     Price  is  m  turn 
a  CO  ia^tlv  modifying  factor.     For  instance,  in  the  sales  evo 
lution  of  the  automobile,  the  first  cars  were  featured  as  pos- 
essbg  mere  utility  in  that  they  would  carry  passengers  from 
one  pfac^  to  another  more  rapidly  than  the  horse  and  buggy. 
W  th  the  passing  of  time  the  environmental  aspect  was  fea- 
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tured  and  automobile  owners  were  pictured  as  climbing  steep 
hills  or  lunching  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  overlooking  miles  of 
country  stretched  before  them.     With  the  passing  of  time  and 
with  It  greater  competition,  utility  became  again  significant  in 
appeals  featuring  different  types  of  motors.     Finally,  beauty  in 
terms  of  artistic  lines  and  color  effects  or  the  emotional  appeal 
carne  into  the  ascendency.    The  ever-recurrent  appeal  involving 
a  drop  in  prices  or  a  new  engineering  principle  necessitating 
higher  prices  are  competitive  price  factors  which  today  often 
determine    the    purchasing    psychology    of    many    automobile 
owners.      Ihese  same  inherent  factors  in  relation  to  appeal 
are  also  found  operating  in  the  rise  and  present  evolution  of 
the  airplane  industry. 

Competition  between  things  serving  a  similar  purpose  is 
often  based  on  the  emotional  factor  or,  again,  on  the  supe- 
riority of  utilitarian  adjustment  to  the  felt  need.     The  inter- 
pretation of  the  environment  out  of  which  an  article  has  come 
might  have  resulted  in  a  better  emotional  appeal  by  one  con- 
cern in  competition  with  another.    For  an  article  born  into  the 
thing  realm  cannot  be  separated  from  the  classes  of  people 
which  It  IS  to  serve.    The  constant  increase  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment on  the  part  of  people  thru  color  appeals,  the  radio, 
and  greater  scientific  knowledge  has  come  to  mean  an  urge  to 
use  more  goods.    When  a  thing  first  comes  into  use,  however 
it  otten  appears  as  a  luxury  but  with  the  passing  of  time  these 
luxuries  become  necessities.     Thus  the  psychology  of  the  con- 
suming world  IS  constantly  changing  and  readjusting  itself  to- 
ward the  things  of  its  environment.     It  is  the  work  of  the 
advertiser  to  study  these  changes  of  opinion  and  sentiment  as 
well  as  to  create  them,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  he  is  to 
adjust,  regulate  and  so  to  change  his  particular  article,  or  the 
public  mind,  or  the  conditions  of  environment,  or  all  three,  that 
rliL'r     r^'  of  human  values  money  is  turned  into  the  cash 
register  at  a  profit.     What  constitutes  a  fair  profit  or  whv 

or  thee  .r.  '^'<f^'-?"V^'-''<^'«  should  vary  from  time  to  time, 

or  the  extent  to  which  competition  has  a  right  to  begin  to 

ooperate  in  selling  in  order  that  all  might  bf  benefited-^for 

iolr":  ^^^"'^^'•'.f  "«••-  and  community-all  these  are  ques- 

t'ons  vital  in  the  life  of  successful  advertisers.     To  preserve 
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one's  equilibrium  and  yet  to  change  in  order  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions, is  the  law  to  be  observed  by  those  who  recognize  the 
necessity  of  self-preservation  in  a  progressive  or  even  a  declin- 
ing economic  society.  . 

That  advertiser  who  is  quick  to  sense  the  tendencies  of  his 
times  and  to  adjust  himself  accordingly  is  the  one  who  is  sought 
after  by  successful  interests.  ^      ,      •         i 

Three  Basic  Factors  in  Human  Appeal.— Goods  win  a  place 
in  human  experience  because  they  are  adjusted  to  the  individual 
with  respect  to  the  way  he  is  constructed.    Whenever  a  stimulus 
is  presented  to  any  individual  in  the  form  of  any  kind  of  eco- 
nomic goods  there  are  three  possible  reactions  which  arouse  a 
feeling  and  knowledge  of  appreciation  or  worth.    \\  e  tend  to 
response  in  terms  of  the  "wholeness"  of  feeling  which  we  have 
toward  the  goods.    Or  to  put  the  thought  differently,  our  reac- 
tion to  the  article  or  product  being  sold  thru  any  advertisement 
is  in  relation  to  a  unified  whole  which  we  sense.    However,  this 
unified  whole  may  be  broken  down  into  parts  or  variables,    it  is 
the  advertiser's  construction  task,   although  consciously  con- 
structing the  parts  of  an  advertisement  in  relation  to  the  whole, 
to  leave  the  reader  with  an  appreciation  of  the  collectiveness  of 
these  parts.    The  parts  should  finally  merge  into  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wholeness  aspect  of  the  goods  being  featured,    l-or 
instance  immediate  response  to  one  kind  of  goods  collectively 
unified  in  an  advertisement  would  be  in  terms  of  how  good  the 
article  or  product  is.     (See  Illustration  A,  p  27.)     Another 
would  be  in  terms  of  the  truth  implications,  or  a  mental  reac- 
tion in  terms  of  values  scientific  in  nature.     ( See  Illustration  A  , 
p   28  )     Another  is  that  wherein  beauty  as  an  emotional  reac- 
tion is  the  controlling  interest  or  appeal.     (See  Illustration  U  , 
D    14  )     Thus  our  wholeness  and  immediate  response  to  the 
things  of  our  environment  is  in  terms  of  goodness    truth  or 
beauty.    However,  there  are  appeals  in  terms  of  wholeness  at 
higher  levels,  as,  loyalty,  devotion,  love,  and  duty,     (bee  figs. 

The  People— It  is  conceivable  that  David  Harum,  away 
back  in  the  country,  could  invent  a  new  apparatus  for  drawing 
water  from  his  well,  without  considering  it  worth  while  to 
others     But  the  economic  man  or  the  one  who  thought  m  terms 
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of  the  money-making  possibilities  would  immediately  imagine 
the  who  e  universe  using  that  newer  method  of  drawing  water. 
He  would  become  more  and  more  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
he  world  ought  to  use  his  method.  After  convincing  himself 
that  the  method  was  superior,  he  would  perhaps  have  the  idea 

ofrrs     wil"  ^r^  '^  "°"''^  •'^S'"  manufacturing  the  ap- 
paratus.   With  smiling  countenance  and  hope,  he  steps  forth  to 

doefnT'  if'r'  What  is  the  matter?  Somehow,  humanity 
does  not  rush  forward  to  call  him  blessed.  It  stands  back 
Some  admit  that  .t  looks  good;  others  seem  to  doubt  its  effil 
ciency;  there  are  still  others  who  scorn  it;  yes,  there  are  ev^n 
hose  who  dec  are  that  they  would  not  take'it  were  t  g  ven  o 
them.  What  IS  he  to  do?  To  continue?  Of  course'  Hu° 
manity  was  ever  so.  >-ourse.     nu- 

It  is  related  that  the  first  man  to  create  the  silk  hat  met 
with  great  difficulties.  One  bright  morning  our  hero  apnea"  d 
upon  the  streets  in  his  new  headgear  and^the  popula^of  h's 

prl S  :[     Thf  hM^"%*'°^''f  *°  '"'  '^-  -  regardi:ss  o 
fhpir  .      I  children  from  the  street  and  the  women  from 

o  ks  AJ:Zrr:t'^  ^'^  ''"^  ''^S^"  ^°  P^'^  him  with 
he  was  tef  in.n  ?  if '^'  u  "'"''^-  ^^"^led  and  irritated, 
ZZ  A  ■  '''"'■*  ."^here  he  was  fined  for  disturbing  the 
peace  and  inciting  to  riot.  Not  a  very  kind  reception  ff r  an 
article  of  attire  that  has  crowned  civilization's  grLZtfLsf 
Indeed  the  first  Englishman  who  suggested  ifying  gas  n  nes 
was  hooted  to  scorn.     "The  idea!     Th!  idea       Think  of  it 

SS'^'But'Thet'  T'^  r  'i'^^^'  Pipes^aiS  i^  t  e 
streets  1       But  the  pipes  have  burned  their  smoke. 

h).A       1""°'''.'!""^  ^'^  ^"'^""  ^"'1  his  steamboat.    The  assem- 
bled mob  actually  trembled  with  fear  instead  of  with  iov  thT 

T^  s  uT  "d  ti  'T  'T  r'^  *°  cooper:;:ViS' j; 

^^p^  ^?he^r  wilts  Sk'^f- ;-gVd 
-d  thf ctwd  nf  jtt?  ""Kr  r ''  -.'•-^-"' - 

viduals  and  fina^y  ^r^t  to  pa^ytrn  rf^/hTs'TrtSe^^V"'^!- 

Th ;;  T-s'l!:T  r-  ^''  r  ^-Zwiu  tLrr/dispC 

len  ,t  ,s  that  the  advertiser  begins  to  study  this  mass  of 
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humanity.    What  does  he  find?     First,  that  men,  women,  and 
children  are  subject  to  varied  expressions,  but  their  expression 
is  always  to  a  certain  extent  predictable.     He  analyses  closely 
enough  and  names  their  ways  of  acting— habits  and  instincts. 
Custom,  tradition,  and  precedent  vie  with  other  qualities  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  either  recognizing  or  ac- 
cepting his  proposition.    But  he  also  discovers  that  these  same 
people  are  plastic  by  nature.    The  young  are  more  susceptible 
to  influence  than  the  old.     Constant  repetition  and  reference  to 
the  past,  with  persuasion  and  reason  at  work,  seem  to  affect  the 
old.    Appealing  to  the  fanciful,  the  novel,  the  unique,  and  feel- 
ing in  general,  as,  love,  grandeur,  reverence,  sublimity,  serenity, 
humor,  pathos  and  the  beautiful— these  are  means  of  getting 
the  youth.     And  each  class  of  society  can  be  appealed  to  dif- 
ferently.     With  a  study  of  the  particular  crowd  constituting 
potential  purchasers  for  a  given  article,  product,  proposition 
or  service,  behold  billboards,  magazine  advertisements,  letters, 
street  car  advertisements,  newspaper  advertisements,  show  win- 
dows, demonstrations,  trade  papers,  electric  signs,  circulars,  the 
radio,  booklets,  posters,  unique  and  novelty  advertising  and 
now  television  about  to  appear !     Soon  big  business  will  mean 
not  only  national  but  world-wide  advertising.    And  the  end  is 

The  Vision  of  the  Advertiser.— The  above  analysis  has 
considered  the  spirit  of  advertising,  apart  from  economic  laws 
which  tend  to  modify  action.  Limitations  of  money,  human 
prejudices  and  ignorance,  selfishness  and  fear,  combined,  are 
constantly  modifying  factors  in  any  program  envisaged  by  the 
optimistic  advertiser.  Upon  paper  within  his  narrow  office,  the 
results  seem  certain,  but  with  a  multitude  of  variables  appear- 
ing, the  final  results  are  usually  different.  However,  if  prog- 
ress is  to  be  made,  the  advertiser  must  have  a  scientific  hope 
beyond  immediate  present  conditions.  In  attempting  to  create 
a  vogue,  he  must  maintain  confidence  in  himself  as  well  as  faith 
in  the  principles  to  which  he  has  subjected  his  advertising  cam- 
paign and  market  analysis.  Undoubtedly,  waste  of  effort  in  the 
creation  of  wrong  cuts;  too  much  advertising  space;  too  little 
attention  to  detail;  a  non-recognition  of  the  right  advertising 
media  in  connection  with  expense;  a  failure  to  engage  the  right 
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.111  bo  rar,   However,   as  the   advert  ser  stnHiVc   f^l 
minimum  amount  of  effort  to  h^  n.if  f..  ^u     .  ,         .  studies   the 

4.U     £  -^L     I  ^^"'-'-'uidgcu.     /ind  tne  advertiser   hernnc^  r»^ 

the  fa,th  element  ,n  his  work,  often  under  control  and  St  cism 
of  the  practical  and  sometimes  unsympathetic  executive    eve^ 

ret;;.  t:ddiE":s.t  :;a^ -Ltft  ^'^  ^^^ 

production  pressure  he  has  tLT^  o°"subjecThrsel?tTh: 
economic  aspects  of  his  expenditures  ^''^ 

"ill  be  mo.iva«d  or  i„  policy  dSThv'*  f  ""'' 

^^T^sS^:.:rz^:^::;j^^  ■•-  .-ion 

relation  to  each  kind  of  copy.    AsV^^t^  s ^^icTS 
m  response  to  an  advertisement,  it  is  the  advertisement's  rS 
d  etre.     Definite  steps  from  non-desire  to  Dosses^nn  !  T 
-ply  a  sequence  in  the  development  of  SoS  a  Jemp'ha"" 
m  relation  to  appeal.    Accurate  definitions  of  advertiS   se 
V  r  .smg,  newsvertising,  and  publicity  assist  the  adv    tiSr  t 
determining  the  motivation  of  his  specific  advertisement  or  h!^ 
ampa.g„     ,  different  evolutionary'stages.     EJonor^  c  good 
lend  themselves  to  appeal  in  terms  of  utilitv,  emotion,  enSon 


if 
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ment,  and  price.  The  crowd  constantly  shows  inertia  or  resist- 
ance to  advertising.  The  supreme  effort  of  the  advertiser  con- 
sists in  increasingly  overcoming  these  tendencies  until  crowd 
acceptation  in  terms  of  satisfactory  profits  culminates  in  what 
we  shall  call  a  vogue.  The  continual  problem  of  the  advertiser 
is:  first,  to  create  a  vogue;  second,  to  maintain  it;  third,  to  sell 
to  Increasingly  greater  numbers  of  people. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Discuss  the  following: 

(a)  Aviation  in  relation  to  desire 

(b)  Aviation  in  relation  to  want 

(c)  Aviation  in  relation  to  need. 

2.  Discuss  the  following: 

(a)  Television  in  its  advertising  aspects 

(b)  Television  in  its  selvertising  aspects 

(c)  Television  in  its  cooperative  advertising  aspects 

(d)  Television  in  its  newsvertising  aspects. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  cooperative  advertising  and  publicity  as  used 
in  the  text?     Give  examples.    Define  newsvertising. 

4.  Could  an  advertisement  or  selvertisement  have  publicity  content?     Discuss. 

5.  (a)   Define  each  of  the  following  in  relation  to  advertising: 

(a)  Vogue 

(b)  Wish 

(b)  What  is  the  relationship  between  competition  and  a  vogue? 

(c)  Cite  Dr.  Patten's  sequences  in  passing  from  a  shock  to  the  final  experi- 
ence of  goods  as  use. 

There  are  three  fundamental  factors  in  the  "birth"  of  an  article.     Name  and 

define  each.  ... 

What  is  the  psychology  of  price  in  the  sale  of  any  article  in  relation  to  the 

following  stages  (give  examples)  : 

(a)  Non-consumer  acceptance 

(b)  Vogue  stage 

(c)  Competition.  ,  •      .  •      u     *     ^ 

(a)  What  do  we  mean  by  the  art  impulse  as  used  m  this  chapter r 

(b)  What  is  the   relationship  existing  between  the   art  impulse   and   adven 

tising? 
Discuss  five  qualities  necessary  to  be  a  successful  advertiser. 

(a)  What  do  we  mean  by  advertising  media?     What  determines  its  value 
to  the  advertiser? 

(b)  Name  the  different  kinds  of  media. 


6. 


8. 
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SUMMARY  r^ 

3.    Select  an  advertisement  which  illustrates  each  of  the  following  appeals: 

(a)  Environment  (^\   f„^,-  „  *     ppcdis. 

(b)  Utility  }y,  Emotion 

•'  (d)  Price. 

"BLACK  BOOK" 

any^e^e^f  LV^r""""'  "'^  "'  '"'  ^'^  "^  "'»^"-  o'r  t^.'^aper  and  from 
i.  tor  t"pa""icuTar,hT„g™ySu"hVvf  ''^""^'"""^  '^"-^  ""y  you  have  chosen 

of  your  own  ingenuityTnd  imari^lnon  P"P'"" mI  "J  ""  '""'''  '"  '"  ^e  the  work 
advertising  abilUy  ,h«  yo"   d^plfy  "  '""'"'*  ^""'""g  '"  'he 

u'o^t^L-Tilro;  Ha?"S 

which  are:  ^  "  ^""^  advertisements  the  general   characteristics   of 

(a)  Advertising  /j\   vr-  •  • 

(b)  Selvertisini  ^J   Newsvertising 

(c)  Cooperative  advertising  ^   ^  Publicity. 

r  o^^  w^c\"t?rb\"chra"cteHred'L!"^"  advertisements  the  collective  appeals 

(a)  Good 

(b)  Scientific  or  an  appeal  to  truth 

(c)  Beauty. 

'■    fotwin°g":'  "'■«"'«■»'""  »«"-g  '"«  -me  article  appealing  .0  each  of  the 

(a)  Utility  -  >   p     . 

(b)  Emotion  15')  Environment 
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PROBLEMS 


What  policies  are  at  work  now  to  get  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  air-minded? 


Classify  the  inherent  elements  of  appeal 
the  following 


I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 
5- 


Bicycle 
Orange  juice 
Television  apparatus 
Thousand  dollar  automobile 
Perfume 


6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 


as  to  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty  of 

Machinery  to  a  manufacturer 

Saws 

Paint 

Ice 

House. 


?  ' 
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CHAPTER  III 

GETTING  THE  WILL  OF  THE  CROWD  IN  RE- 
LATION  TO  TEMPERAMENT  AND  ENG- 
LISH APPEAL 

Crowd  Psychology. — It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  man  is  a 
gregarious  creature,  and  this  characteristic  has  various  signifi- 
cant aspects  which  are  important  to  consider  in  advertising. 
For  example,  advertising  media  are  basically  valuable  because 
they  conform,  each  in  its  peculiar  manner,  to  what  has  been 
called  crowd,  group,  or  class  psychology.  In  crowds,  indi- 
viduals tend  to  lose  their  identity;  personalities  are  capable  of 
being  merged  with  others.  The  crowd,  as  such,  is  immediately 
amenable  to  suggestion.  To  the  advertiser,  then,  a  number  of 
people  acting  under  restraint,  dominated  either  by  sentiment, 
strong  moral  emotion  or  pleasure,  is  a  crowd.  An  unorganized 
number  of  people  acting  without  restraint  soon  becomes  a  mob. 
Crowd  psychology,  however,  is  subject  to  reactions  which  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter  we  shall  call  mental  laws,  namely:  the 
laws  of  suggestion,  initiative,  and  imitation. 

The  advertiser  should  understand  these  laws  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  different  kinds  of  advertising  media,  as  well  as  to 
the  sentimentalizing  and  control  of  the  crowd  mind.  The  three 
laws  governing  crowd  psychology,  with  their  accompanying  in- 

terpretation,  follow: 

The  Law  of  Suggestion. — Suggestion  as  a  specific  kind  of 
discourse  is  the  act  of  presenting  an  idea  indirectly  to  the 
mind.  It  implies  a  presentation  of  one  idea  so  as  to  bring  to 
mind  other  Ideas.  Suggestion  aims  so  to  present  ideas  as 
finally  to  bring  about  an  Impulse  to  action.  The  following 
headlines  are  suggestive  in  their  appeal.  The  reader's  experi- 
ence Is  marshalled  Into  the  present;  his  Interest  has  been 
aroused  and  he  is  thus  encouraged  to  get  further  details. 

(Minute  Tapioca) 

THIS  APPLE  DESSERT  MIGHT 
WELL  HAVE  TEMPTED  EVE 
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THE  LAW  OF  SUGGESTION 
(Laundry  Advertisement) 

I  TOOK  THE  RED  FROM  MY  HANDS 
AND  PUT  IT  IN  MY  CHEEKS 


SS 


In  the  Squibb  advertisement  entitled  "The  Call  That  Will 
\yake  Any  Mother,"  the  paternal  Instinct  associated  with  affec- 
tion and  solicitude  to  the  point  of  fear  is  immediately  suggested. 
I  he  copy  which  follows  tends  to  establish  confidence  in  the 
Squibb  products.     (See  Illustration  G.) 

Illustration  G. 

THE  CALL  THAT  WILL  WAKE  ANY 

MOTHER 

Only  a  mother  knows  the  anxious  thump  of  the 
heart  that  a  child's  beseeching  cry  can  bring.     So 
often  It  comes  in  the  dead  of  night  ...  a  sudden 
pain  ...  a  feverish  brow  ...  a  babyish  cough 
so  many  things  might  be  wrong. 

And  then,  of  all  times,  your  medicine  cabinet  be- 
comes the  most  Important  object  in  the  house.  What 
a  relief  to  turn  to  it  and  there  find  the  simple,  trust- 
worthy products  which  your  physician  suggests.  And 
what  a  comfort  to  every  mother's  responsibility  to 
know  that  the  products  in  her  medicine  cabinet  are 
the  purest  and  finest  obtainable. 

Since  1858,  physicians  have  prescribed  Squibb 
Products  as  standards  of  purity  and  efl^cacy.  Four 
generations  of  mothers  have  used  them  to  meet  the 
needs  of  every-day  life  and  trusted  to  them  In  emer- 
gencies. They  are  safe  products  for  your  medicine 
cabinet.  Into  their  making  go  the  same  high  skill 
and  care  devoted  to  preparing  the  delicate  vaccines 
and  sera  for  which  the  Squibb  Laboratories  are  fa- 
mous. 

Select    them    confidently    when    you    buy these 

products  that  contain   the  Priceless 'ingredient,  the 
Honor  and  Integrity  of  the  Maker. 

(Names  of  products  follow) 

E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS 
NEW  YORK 
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The  illustrations  accompanying  each  of  these  suggestive 
sentences  and  copy  supplement  the  spirit  of  the  text.  The  in- 
dividual, thru  a  variety  of  associations,  is  thus  indirectly  ren- 
dered susceptible  to  and  urged  to  do  those  things  which  are 
evaluated  both  intellectually  and  socially  and  which  seem  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Advertising  en  masse  has  as  its  purpose  to  appeal  both  to 
the  intelligence  and  emotions.  As  a  process  it  encourages  not 
only  new  uses  of  goods  but  also  assists  in  breaking  down  old 
habits.  Suggestive  copy  is  valuable  because  it  brings  about 
associations  or  new  thoughts  regarding  the  merits  of  goods 
which  the  reader,  alone,  would  not  get. 

Suggestion  as  a  mental  process  enables  the  advertiser  to 
stimulate  ideas  not  Immediately  acceptable  but  which,  because 
of  the  interest  aroused,  encourage  their  acquaintanceship  on 
the  part  of  readers.  Furthermore,  a  new  idea  to  be  realized 
as  an  actual  experience  must  be  stimulated  by  such  an  interest 
appeal  as  to  get  an  immediate  response  on  the  part  of  at  least 
a  few  whose  curiosity  is  intense  enough  to  experiment  with  the 
idea  being  presented.  Consequently,  the  suggestive  content  of 
all  advertising  appeal  needs  constant  analysis  in  relation  to  the 
most  effective  uses  to  which  talking  points  regarding  the  article 
can  be  put. 

The  Law  of  Initiative. — If  the  suggestive  content  of  the 
copy  actually  results  In  a  response,  the  law  of  Initiative  has 
been  established.  In  any  large  group  there  are  always  those 
who  are  venturesome  or  who  possess  initiative  in  their  willing- 
ness to  try  new  things.  Observe  the  demonstration  of  a  new 
food  product.  Many  absolutely  refuse  to  test  its  merits.  Only 
a  few  are  willing  to  be  shown.  Let  a  few  people  cluster  to- 
gether; let  them  begin  to  express  awe,  wonder  or  delight  at 
any  thing  and  It  Is  not  long  before  the  crowd  begins  to  increase 
in  numbers.  In  turn,  Increasingly  large  numbers  become  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  the  object  of  the  appeal.  When,  how- 
ever, a  limited  number  of  people  Is  won  to  an  expression  of 
approval  regarding  the  merits  of  the  goods  in  question,  sales 
inertia  Is  being  overcome. 

Suggestion  and  initiative  combined,  then,  imply  that  Ideas 
not  previously  accepted  by   individuals   can,   thru   crowd  psy- 
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chology,  be  so  subtly  presented  that  the  more  Impressionistic 
individuals  are  encouraged  to  take  the  initiative  in  response  to 
tne  appeal  being  made. 

Imitation  a  Third  Law.-When  once  suggestion  and  Initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  an  individual  or  group  havf  resulted,  a  situ  - 

tunity  to  function      Many  people  are  so  constituted  that  they 
demand  a  sense  of  security,  thru  authority,  before  surrendering 
their  convictions  to  the  point  of  purchase  for  economic  goods 
When  people  of  this  class  once  sense  mass  sentiment  f s  ap- 
proval,  they  themselves  are  Inclined  to  be  venturesome.     To 

nflnenri   '''\''''"'  "'"'^  '""'^"^^"^  ^^"  ^^  ^^""d  to  be  more 
nfluential  m  obtaining  control  of  this  type  of  an  individual's 

inital  purchase  than  any  original  thinking,  decision  or  Initiative 

with  each  season  s  styles  when  the  question  is  invariably  asked, 
What  are  //..:,  wearing  now?''    This  is  a  search  for  authority 
to  justify  decisions  before  purchasing  goods 

The  sales  history  of  all  economic  goods  as  evidenced  In  elec 
trie  refrigeration  and  aviation  shows  that  the  great  majority 

re/ardinar  ^^''^  ^P^^P^ate  their  uses.  As  consciousnesl 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  goods  continues  to  increase  to  the 
point  of  group  or  mass  authority,  Increasingly  large  numbers 
are  finally  tempted  to  buy.  It  Is  true  that  the  lack  of  m'ney 
onservatism,  self-preservation,  and  a  multitude  of  forces  are 
b  cluse  of  Ihll'T"  '"  '^"  advertiser's  progress,  but  It  is  just 

tlserTnH      1  u"''  i""  "'"'P'  '^^'  '^'  P^^^^^^"s  «^  adver- 

tiser and  salesman  have  been  created  In  our  economic  system 

In  order  to  overcome  Inertia  and  resistance,  it  is  the  adver* 
iser's  work  to  educate  thru  reason,  persuasion,  and  Itiment 
n  an  endeavor  to  get  the  wish  and  will  of  constantly  great! 

numbers.     To   accomplish   this,   the  principles  of  suggest^ 

tive  display  appeal  in  order  to  get  the  will  of  the  crowd  in  a 
nnal  act  of  purchase. 

Adjustment  of  Desire  to  Monetary  Conditions.-Desire 
hdds  a  constant  relation  to  the  monetary  conditions  of  given 
groups  of  people  There  are  many  kinds  of  goods  for  wS 
the  sentiment  is  favorable  even  to  the  point  of  possession    iut 
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it  Is  a  matter  of  money  which  delays  the  purchase.  There  are 
thousands  who  would  purchase  a  pianola  immediately  if  they 
were  to  follow  their  desire  impulse  and  the  dimensions  of  their 
living  rooms  permitted.  However,  it  is  only  when  advertising 
arouses  self-interest  in  the  article  by  showing  how  it  can  come 
into  their  possession  by  easy  payments,  that  a  purchase  in  many 
instances  is  likely  to  be  made.  Thus,  suggestive  copy  written 
in  connection  with  restricted  desire  can  hope  to  be  successful 
only  as  It  emphasizes  and  educates  regarding  the  inherent  time 
or  financial  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  the  goods  in  question 
wherein,  the  price,  as  such,  becomes  only  one  of  the  factors 
entering  into  an  evaluation  of  its  merits.  If  by  not  having  a 
wash  machine  or  not  using  the  laundry,  a  family  can  be  shown 
to  be  in  debt  to  itself  because  of  the  limitations  which  imply, 
price  itself  becomes  a  challenge  to  decent  living.  When,  how- 
ever,  the  price  is  reduced  to  systematic  payments  accommodated 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  buyer  in  terms  of  the  actual 
utility  of  the  goods  used  as  service,  and,  living  standards  com- 
mensurate with  self-respect  and  progress,  price  as  such  loses  its 
dominant  influence. 

Habit  in  Its  Relation  to  Desire. — Habits,  once  acquired  by 
an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals,  are  often  most  difijcult 
to  break.  Youth,  however,  compared  to  age,  stands  in  decided 
contrast.  Due  to  inherent  plasticity,  youth  tends  to  accept  as 
potential  experience  the  great  variety  of  things  found  in  Its 
environment.  When,  however,  the  advertiser  has  succeeded  In 
getting  either  young  or  old  into  a  single  act  of  a  satisfying 
purchase,  he  has  taken  the  first  step  In  establishing  a  new  habit, 
the  cumulative  effect  of  which  Is  a  decided  profit  to  any  con- 
cern. One  of  the  arguments  which  many  young  men  have  to 
overcome  In  selling  goods  to  a  new  customer  is  this:  "Why 
should  I  change  if  my  present  buying  relations  with  the  firm 
are  satisfactory  and  the  goods  meet  my  standards  as  to  specifi- 
cations and  use?''  This  is  habit  operating  either  for  good  or 
bad.  Only  a  complete  analysis  can  state  which.  But  this 
mental  state,  as  a  habit.  Is  a  factor  which  every  advertiser  must 
consider  in  breaking  down  resistance  to  the  sale  of  his  own 
goods.  So  habit  and  its  relation  to  selling  should  be  under- 
stood and  reckoned  with  especially  In  attempting  the  sale  of 
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standardized  goods  where  competition  is  usually  great.  In  a 
competitive  realm,  it  is  constantly  necessary  to  try  to  win  the 
sentiment  of  people  away  from  that  which  is  already  positlvelv 
satisfactory  to  them.  The  development  of  the  chain  store  has 
been  made  possible  due  to  a  leadership  capable  of  so  organiz- 
ing the  public  s  standardized  habits  in  their  use  of  goods  as  to 
sell  to  them  under  conditions  more  appealing  than  others  as  to 
quality,   price   or  service.      Habit  Is  thus  constantly  at  work 

sales.  When  goods  have  once  tended  to  please  people,  com- 
petitive  goods,  superior  in  quality,  often  have  to  overcome  the 
resistance  which  previous  satisfaction  has  set  up 

Psychology  of  Habit.-It  has  been  said  that  "habit  is  sim- 
ply a  pathway  of  discharge  formed  in  the  brain  by  which  cer- 
tain  incoming  currents  ever  after  tend  to  escape.'' 

Habit  differs  primarily  from  instinct  in  that  it  generally  ap- 
plies to  those  actions  of  the  individual  which  are  peculiar  to  his 
lite  alone,  and  in  his  choices  and  ways  of  responding  to  envi- 
ronment.    However,  it  may  be  possible  to  appeal  to  instincts 
or  innate  tendencies  to  create  a  habit.    For  instance,  a  concern 
wishes  to  sell  soap  and  by  way  of  illustration  or  argument  pic- 
tures a  baby  in  a  bathtub,  frolicking  in  glee  as  It  lets  the  foamy 
soap  slip  through  its  fingers.     The  parental  Instinct  has  been 
aroused.     The  present  need  for  soap  exists  and  an  Impulse  to 
buy  this  particular  soap  initiated.     If,  after  purchase,  the  soap 
IS  found  satisfactory,  the  chances  are  that  I  shall  again  pur- 
chase.    Here  an  inherent  tendency  has  responded  to  an  adver- 
tisement,  the  present  need  of  which  has  resulted  in  the  purchase 

sVaireVTZ-r  '  "'  '  'T\  l^'^^'  ^^^  '''  ^^P^^chase  has  been 
nn  i  i  ^'"'  """^  ^r  ^^^'^>  ^"^  lives  would  daily  be  taken 
up  with  the  conscious  doing  of  so  many  trivial  things  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  perform  any  of  the  bigger  things 
of  life  Dr.  Maudsley  says:  ''If  an  act  becomes  no  easier  af^fr 
being  done  several  times  no  progress  can  be  made  in  develop- 
ment.  It  is  with  the  fact  of  habit  that  the  retailer  is  often 
compelled  to  cooperate  In  selling  his  goods.  National  adver- 
tising  has  made  it  possible  for  people  to  know  what  they  wish 
o  purchase  before  entering  a  store.  When  the  retailer  hands 
these  goods  over  the  counter  at  the  request  of  the  purchaser 
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he  is  a  mere  order  taker  resulting  from  the  habit  patterns  of 
the  buyer.  True  selling  would  imply  that  he  try  to  spend  the 
time  thus  saved  by  national  advertising  in  establishing  new 
needs  and  wants.  Thus  it  is  that  creative  salesmanship  often 
becomes  directly  related  to  and  is  supplementary  to  scientific 
advertising. 

The  most  ordinary  store  in  the  poorest  part  of  a  city  com- 
mands attention  if  its  windows  have  a  display  of  goods,  the 
desire  for  which  has  already  been  stimulated  and  has  previ- 
ously resulted  in  sales.  Constant  advertising  both  nationally 
and  with  local  tie-ups  becomes  a  release  factor  in  overcoming 
inhibiting  tendencies  in  the  crowd's  purchase  either  of  new  or 
of  competitive  goods.  People  are  such  inconsistent  slaves  of 
the  monarch,  "Habit,"  that  persistent  advertising  is  necessary 
for  success.  Many  people  who  have  once  purchased  certain 
goods  tend  not  to  be  persuaded  or  reasoned  into  the  purchase 
of  a  competing  brand,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
reasons  for  persistent  advertising.  The  idea  of  a  bargain- 
sale  in  connection  with  a  department  store  is  often  truly  crea- 
tive in  that  many  people  buy  those  things  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  purchase.  Their 
hoarding  tendency  or  a  feeling  of  future  need,  being  worked 
upon,  often  compels  them  to  stock  goods  for  future  use.  As 
an  instance,  books  might  be  purchased  at  a  sale  for  one's  own 
benefit  and  afterwards  be  given  away  as  presents  when  occa- 
sion demands;  whereas,  if  the  books  had  not  been  purchased  as 
a  bargain,  they  would  not  have  been  bought.  Thus,  that  which 
tends  to  break  up  habits  will  often  be  found,  with  the  passing 
of  time,  not  necessarily  to  represent  a  waste,  but  rather  the 
creation  of  desire  passing  into  new  relations  in  the  final  dis- 
posal of  goods.  It  is  the  capacity  and  desire  to  adjust  one's 
self  to  different  methods  of  living  and  standards  of  comfort 
which  finally  makes  the  world  richer  in  its  possession  and  use 
of  things.  And  advertising  is  often  the  cause  of  new  ways  of 
doing  things  as  well  as  of  initiating  new  human  relations  and 
conventions. 

The  Advertiser,  Habits,  and  Customs. — The  wise  adver- 
tiser constantly  studies  the  specific  habits  of  the  mass  or  the 
particular  class  to  which  he  wishes  to  appeal.     There  are  uni- 


INHIBITION  ^j 

IZt  ^"^Tth^^'  '^"■"'  '""''^  ^'^'^'^  '"  -^--  Christmas, 
taster,    and  the   separate   seasons  are   times   which   bring  al 

rfbi"  which  "  °'  ""'  ""^P'''"^  ^«  ^PP-'^  ''-'"-ley 
instance,  when  the  department  store  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
Hallowe  en  season  by  means  of  window  displays  in  pre  entW 
favors  and  novelties  appropriate  for  artistic  parties^"    "    p^ 

ven  'ILtM,  %"''"'?""\^''^^  °^  °-  -^"-  wh  ch       give' 

the  u  us^l  thicr-  ^'  "  '^' ■'""'''  ^^^''"^  f°^  the  weirlanS 
tne  unusual  wh  ch  urges  us  on  into  a  complete  interpretation  of 

the  feehngs  which  the  Hallowe'en  spirit  arouses  n  tS  of  the 

goods  being  displayed.    The  adverdser  is  under  constant  com 

SrmrntrT^'^'^  ''^  '^''''^  ^"^^«'"^'  -^  trX:  r; 

given  month,  season  or  year,  and  to  translate  these  in  terms 
of  appropriate  appeals.     If  this  were  done  scientificaHy  by Tl 
advertisers,  they  might  rightly  be  said  to  be  the  dete  minant 
and  regu  ators  of  the  stream  of  crowd  consciousneS™  the 

as  to  standards  and  artistry  during  each  season  of  the  year 

tions^'Sr  ^""T"^  ^'  '''"^"  *°  ^-^  Customs.  Tadi- 
rZ    f"*^,."«J'"s— As  intimated,  all  desires  which  have  be 

iWa'nri." V^?'^  ^'  '^^"''"^  ^"'i  "-d  consistency  For 
mstance,  the  Southerner  does  not  consider  Christmas  wor^h 
while  without  fire  crackers.    The  North  can  hardljTympath  ze 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  there  are  appeals  which  can  be  made 
to  patriotism  never  possible  in  Chicago  or  Kansas  Citv      In 

Pdled  toltf  ""''V'u'  ^'^^"  '°""'-  th^  advert  serrcom- 
.':.t't:«htTru  dlT^^^^^^^^  -e  buy- 

paper  is  preferable  in  that  partdtrctrn  ^i^Xhl! 

b  diffe  ITi'^  '  P"*'^"'^''  '^'''-  The  habits  of  the  people 
in  different  localities  vary,  and  yet  each  locality  is  susceptfble  to 

of  crowd  acceptance,  refuse  to  respond  to  advertisj^opy!'!; 
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the  fortified  tendency  not  to  respond,  or  where  one  idea  tends 
to  act  upon  another  idea  so  as  to  check  action  about  to  take 
place,  we  have  what  is  known  as  inhibition.    For  instance,  upon 
reading  an  advertisement  regarding  tar  roofs  I  am  persuaded 
that  they  will  meet  my  present  needs,  but  suddenly  thru  the 
association  of  past  experience,  I  remember  being  compelled  to 
sleep  under  one  in  summer,  and  the  heat,  which  had  been  re- 
tained, was  intolerable.    As  a  result  of  this  idea,  I  tend  to  stop 
action  in  my  purchase  of  tar  roofing.     In  advertising,  one  must 
be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  suggest  such  thoughts  as  will 
prove  inhibitory.    To  suggest  qualities  of  a  competitor  is  im- 
mediately  dividing  attention  so  that  no  single  idea  is  left  for 
action.    The  "conscious  self'  is  thus  divided.     In  the  creation 
of  desire,  the  process  is  that  of  concentration,  where  advertis- 
ing ideas  and  their  associations  begin  to  stand  out  with  such 
vividness  and  such  other  qualities  and  characteristics  as  to  en- 
courage  the  response  of  immediate  acceptance.    If  the  readers' 
specialized  knowledge  and  experience,  as  a  class,  is  such  as  to 
inhibit  action,  these  facts  previously  known  can  often  be  over- 
come  by  means  of  suggestive  copy.     Research  regarding  the 
actual  psychology  pertinent  to  the  appeal  of  a  given  group  for 
a  given  article  is  becoming  increasingly  important. 

Form  and  Thought  in  Relation  to  Inhibition.— The  form 
aspect  of  an  advertisement  also  possesses  possibilities  for  in- 
hibition in  relation  to  attention.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  advertisements  with  regard  to  proportion,  eye  movement, 
and  arrangement  might  be  such  as  to  displease,  and,  as  a  result, 

be  passed  over.  ^ 

Again,  the  thought  expressed  might  be  put  in  such  a  form 
as  to  insult  our  moral,  religious  or  political  notions,  or  our 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  If  negative  attitudes  have  been 
stimulated,  desire  as  a  constructive  process  is  partly  inhibited. 
Advertiser's  Relation  to  the  Crowd.— Advertising  in  its 
last  analysis,  then,  is  successful  accordingly  as  it  gets  a  response 
from  the  masses.  Just  as  the  individual  can  be  depended  upon 
to  act  In  connection  with  certain  of  life's  processes  in  a  definite 
manner  when  the  proper  stimulus  is  presented,  as  when  a 
drowning  man  clutches  the  life  preserver  which  has  been  tossed 
to  him,  so  the  mass  tends  to  respond  definitely  when  the  right 
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kind  of  stimulus  has  been  presented.     In  other  words,  there  is 
a  psychology  of  the  mass,  when  stimulated  to  an  act  of  pur- 
chase, which  contains  factors  often  not  essential  when  dealing 
with  the  individual.    For  example,  crowd  psychology  makes  use 
of  suggestion  and  authority  as  factors  In  control.    The  adver- 
tiser differs  from  the  salesman  In  that  he  expresses  himself  thru 
a  medium  Impersonally  in  his  attempt  to  get  people  finally  to 
purchase,   while   the   salesman    deals   directly   with   prospects 
wherein  -the  personal  factor  tends  to  determine  action.     And 
just  as  the  salesman  needs  to  possess  a  certain  personality  as 
he  comes  Into  selling  touch  with  others,  so  the  advertiser  must, 
in  his  attempt  to  get  the  will  of  the  public,  create  an  atmos- 
phere with  "pull"  and  "appeal"  in  relation  to  the  -medium  thru 
which  he  works.     The  advertiser,  then,  has  to  do  with  the 
tendency  of  direction  as  well  as  the  control  of  mass  sentiment. 
Consequently,  the  first  problem  of  every  advertiser  is  to  under- 
stand the  psychology  of  the  mass.     Secondly,  he  must  find  out 
whether  or  not  his  article  has  within  It  the  possibilities  of  sat- 
isfying a  legitimate  desire  or  demand  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  so  that  he  will  realize  a  satisfactory  profit  for  his 
concern. 

Crowd  Psychology.— G.  Stanley  Lee,  In  his  most  sugges- 
tive book  entitled  "Crowds,"  has  humorously  and  aptly  ex- 
pressed  the  crowd  idea  in  the  following: 

"Every  idea  we  have  Is  run  into  a  constitution.     We  can- 
not think  without  a  chairman.     Our  whims  have  secretaries; 
our  fads  have  by-laws.     Literature  Is  a  club.     Philosophy  Is  a 
society.     Our  reforms  are  mass  meetings.     Our  culture  Is  a 
summer  school.     We  cannot  mourn  our  mighty  dead  without 
Carnegie  Hall  and  forty  vice-presidents.     We  remember  our 
poets  with  trustees,  and  the  Immortality  of  a  genius  is  watched 
by  a  standing  committee.    Charity  Is  an  association.    Theology 
IS  a  set  of  resolutions.    Religion  Is  an  endeavor  to  be  numerous 
and  communicative.    We  awe  the  Impenitent  with  crowds,  con- 
vert the  world  with  boards,  and  save  the  lost  with  delegates; 
and  how  Jesus  of  Nazareth  could  have  done  so  great  a  work 
without   being   on   a   committee   Is   beyond   our   ken.      What 
Socrates  and  Solomon  would  have  come  to  If  they  had  only 
had  the  advantage  of  conventions  it  would  be  hard  to  say;  but 
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In  these  days,  when  the  excursion  train  Is  applied  to  wisdom; 
when,  having  little  enough,  we  try  to  make  it  more  by  pulling 
it  about;  when  secretaries  urge  us,  treasurers  dun  us,  programs 
unfold  out  of  every  mail — where  is  the  man  who,  guileless- 
eyed,  can  look  in  his  brother's  face;  can  declare  upon  his  honor 
that  he  has  never  been  a  delegate,  never  belonged  to  anything, 
never  been  nominated,  elected,  imposed  on,  in  his  life?  .  .  . 

"What  this  means  with  regard  to  the  typical  modern  man 
Is,  not  that  he  does  not  think,  but  that  it  takes  ten  thousand 
men  to  make  him  think.  He  has  a  crowd  soul,  a  crowd  creed. 
Charged  with  convictions,  galvanized  from  one  convention  to 
another,  he  contrives  to  live,  and  with  a  sense  of  multitude, 
applause  and  cheers  he  warms  his  thoughts.  When  they  have 
been  warmed  enough,  he  exhorts,  dictates,  goes  hither  and 
thither  on  the  crutch  of  the  crowd,  and  places  his  crutch  on  the 
world,  and  pries  on  it,  if  perchance  it  may  be  stirred  to  some- 
thing.'' 

TYPE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSE  TO  ADVERTISING  OBTAINED 

THRU  CROWD  PSYCHOLOGY 

Crowds  Manifest  Different  Qualities  of  Action. — Uncon- 
scious Response. — In  studying  the  particular  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  the  crowd  with  respect  to  the  different  kinds  of  action 
which  follow  as  a  result  of  previous  advertising,  the  following 
terms  should  be  considered:  first,  unconscious  crowd  response; 
second,  impulsive  crowd  action;  third,  deliberate  crowd  action. 

Advertising  aims  to  build  such  favorable  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  the  masses  as  will  finally  get  members  of  the  crowd  as 
individuals  to  buy  the  goods.  For  Instance,  the  grocer  often 
does  not  have  in  stock  the  particular  kind  of  goods  for  which 
you  have  asked,  and  goods  of  another  brand  have  been  sent  to 
you.  Although  you  had  not  asked  for  them,  they  were  received 
without  a  word  of  complaint.  Why?  Partly  because  their 
name  had  become  so  familiar  that  it  was  not  a  stranger  to  you, 
and  also  because  your  dealer,  in  whom  you  always  had  a  great 
confidence,  had  recommended  them  to  you  by  this  act.  These 
combined  circumstances  permitted  acceptance  on  your  part 
without  hesitation.     Now,  if  the  goods  gave  satisfaction,  your 
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experience,  thru  use,  as  well  as  favorable  impressions  of  earlier 
advertising,   would  at  least   encourage   competition   with   the 
brand  of  goods  previously  purchased.     Constantly  advertising 
particular  goods,  in  a  manner  which  suggests  and  builds  up 
constructive  judgments  in  the  minds  of  readers  today,  is  des- 
tined in  the  long  run  when  circumstance  is  right,  favorably  to 
encourage  and  even  to  initiate  sales.    We  must  remember  that 
people  en  masse  are  not  scanning  the  papers  to  memorize  the 
ditterent  advertisements  for  possible  future  purchases.     How- 
ever, when  a  particular  kind  of  advertisement  has  been  repeat- 
edly forced  upon  the  attention,  the  very  nature  of  our  mind 
compels  recognition  of  the  truth  of  its  appeal  either  uncon- 
sciously or  consciously.    As  we  have  intimated  in  our  definition 
of  advertising,  it  is  natural  for  people  to  respond  to  a  knowl- 
edge interpretation  of  life's  experiences.    When  the  advertiser, 
(iguratively  speaking,  stands  before  the  masses  or  classes  to 
teach  them  regarding  the  merits  of  goods  which,  in  the  natural 
process  of  development,  will  inevitably  bring  to  them  greater 
convenience,  happiness,  or  an  improved  environment,  the  im- 
pelling power  of  their  truth  is  at  work.     Thus  advertising  is 
constantly  building  for  the  future.     It  is  the  good  will  builder 
of  all  corporations.     Moreover,  business  policies  are  rapidly 
becoming   increasingly  cognizant   of  the   fact  that    increasing 
numbers  of  people  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  those  goods 
which   they  greatly  desire.     Advertising  must  anticipate  the 
methods  of  purchase  as  well  as  the  artistic  setting  of  goods 
involving  human  enjoyment  in  terms  of  maximum  consumer  de- 
mand.    The  salesman,   the   retailer,  the  wholesaler— each  is 
motivated  by  policies  pertaining  to  sales  consumption,  which. 
It  traced  to  their  source,  are  often  unconsciously  motivated  by 
knowledge  gleaned  thru  effective  advertising  copy. 

Impulsive  Action.— The  storekeeper  who  displays  his 
goods  so  as  constantly  to  remind  potential  purchasers  of  these 
articles  in  relation  to  current  national  or  even  local  advertising, 
IS  aiding  in  building  up  impulsive  tendencies  on  the  part  of  cus- 
tomers to  purchase  these  goods.  It  is  related  that  a  certain 
man  entered  an  auction  sale  hall  and  immediately  began  bid- 
ding upon  what  he  thought  was  a  Waterman  fountain  pen. 
He  purchased  it  for  35  cents.    When  he  received  the  pen,  how- 
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ever,  and  saw  its  real  name,  *'Waterouse,''  his  disappointment 
passed  into  that  of  chagrin.  The  auctioneer,  either  thru  defec- 
tive speech,  if  we  are  to  give  him  every 'benefit  of  the  doubt, 
or  by  means  of  a  slightly  deficient  trickiness  in  pronunciation, 
had  created  a  wrong  impression.  Although  the  bidder  had 
never  used  a  Waterman  pen,  the  question  is,  'What  was  it 
that  made  bidding  upon  this  particular  pen  irresistible?'*  It 
was  no  other  than  the  advertising  knowledge  of  a  Waterman 
pen.  A  pen  of  an  unfamiliar  name  would  not  so  readily  have 
suggested  an  impulsive  bid.  This  was  impulsive  action  based 
on  acceptation  of  the  Waterman  pen  as  a  result  of  advertising. 
Unconscious  and  impulsive  actions  are  similar  but  differ  in  de- 
gree.    Nevertheless,  these  are  important  to  the  advertiser. 

Deliberate  Action. — ^The  third  type  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  which  is  affected  by  previous  advertising  is 
characterized  by  deliberation.  It  might  be  analysed  as  follows : 
first,  the  individual  about  to  purchase  has  two  or  more  articles 
in  mind;  second,  he  possesses  intelligence  enough  to  make  the 
choice;  third,  he  has  the  freedom  to  act  in  that  purchase  be- 
cause he  possesses  the  purchasing  power.  Now,  if  advertising 
in  its  largest  sense  has  created  a  vogue  so  that  his  desire  has 
become  that  of  self-interest,  deliberation  implies  that  he  imme- 
diately ask  the  question:  Which  of  the  several  articles  which 
come  to  mind  is  most  desirable?  A  single  advertisement  may 
arouse  desire  for  a  life  insurance  policy,  but  it  is  only  when 
two  or  more  have  been  considered  and  the  choice  made  that  this 
act  might  be  characterized  as  deliberate.  With  only  one  object 
to  choose  from,  the  idea  of  freedom  is  eliminated.  It  can  thus 
be  seen,  knowing  but  one  article,  that  it  is  the  mere  necessity 
of  circumstances  stimulating  impulse  or  instinct  which  controls 
the  form  which  the  sale  is  to  take.  The  tendency  to  weigh  and 
to  consider  facts  where  deliberate  action  is  involved  makes 
advertising  necessary  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a  voluntary 
response  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.  Consequently,  when  a 
competitive  article  comes  into  the  market,  your  specific  article 
must  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  mass  as  possessing 
greater  merits,  or,  at  least,  just  as  valuable,  as  the  other. 
"Reason  why"  copy  and  "persuasion''  become  necessary  forms 
of  appeal.     That  advertisement  which  adheres  most  rigidly  to 
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these  processes  and  conforms  to  the  psychology  of  the  crowd 
shouid  m  the  long  run  meet  with  satisfactory  response.     So  far 

tself  to  high  cost  articles.  However,  their  purchase  usually 
takes  place  only  once  or  twice  within  a  lifetime;  for  instance, 
the  purchase  of  an  automobile,  a  life  insurance  policy,  a  dia- 
mond rmg,  a  home,  a  piano,  bath  room  furnishings,  expensive 
rugs,  electric  clocks  etc.  In  other  words,  when  a  large  expendi- 
ture  IS  involved,  a  knowledge  of  our  economic  limitations  tends 
to  check  impulsive  action.  While  a  single  advertisement  might 
have  aroused  desire  for  a  specific  article  or  luxury,  reason  de- 
mands that  that  article  be  purchased  which  clearly  demon- 
strates the  superiority  of  one  over  a  competitive  article 

l^rom  the  advertiser's  point  of  view,  the  mind  of  the  mass 
or  group,  in  connection  with  any  article  or  proposition  thru 
successive  advertising  campaigns,  is  to  be  so  organized  as  to 

no^Jvi v""'T-Tu'  'PP'^"^"'  ^^  ^''  ^^^^^  by  eliminating  the 
possibilities  of  inhibitions;  or,  to  be  so  sentimentally  impressed 

as  to  get  the  consumer's  conscious  acceptance  of  one  kind  versus 
another  kind  of  goods.  When  this  has  been  done,  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  life  will  foster  impulsive  response  Ts 
to  the  merits  of  the  goods.  Or  he  may  get  previous  conscious 
judgments  fixated  in  the  minds  of  future  buyers  bremphar- 
ing  inherent  characteristics  of  his  goods  so  as  to  establish  ideas 
r  """T  ^''r  ^^'^^^^^-P^^vided  it  can  be  done  truthfully 
Copy  should  be  so  written  and  adjusted  to  the  intelligence  of 
each  group  that  the  appeals  are  in  keeping  with  the  evolving 

sl^e  hL      V       T  '?^'  '"^  experiences  and,  which,  at  thf 
same  time,  anticipate  future  new  purchasing  groups. 

TEMPERAMENT  A  FACTOR  IN  CROWD  APPEAL 

Temperament  as  a  Factor  in  Response.-The  form  of  an 

Jfsaijrr'  T^  '"'%''  '"  reactionary  human  content  may 
be  said  to  be  of  a  specific  temperament  in  relation  to  appeal. 
By  temperament  in  advertising  appeal  is  meant  that  form  of 
presentation  thru  vocabulary,  content,  and  manner  of  appeal 
which,  as  composite  display,  affects  the  intelligence  or  mood  of 
the  reader  in  a  definite  manner.     Hence  the  advertiser  can  de- 
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liberately  so  organize  his  copy  as  to  produce  any  one  of  four 
temperamental  responses;  namely,  the  sanguine,  the  melan- 
cholic, the  choleric,  and  the  phlegmatic.  This  classification 
assists  the  advertiser  to  determine  the  motivation  of  his  copy 
as  to  vocabulary,  mood,  circumstance,  and  intellectualized 
purpose. 

Sanguine  Temperament. — First,  let  us  Interpret  the  san- 
guine temperament.  This  temperament  Is  defined  In  relation 
to  those  people  who  are  to  be  classified  as  impulsive  and  im- 
pressionistic in  their  response  to  a  given  stimulus.  The  out- 
standing characteristic  of  this  class  is  that  it  must  be  so  stimu- 
lated as  to  feel  the  importance  or  practicability  or  desirability 
or  conventionality  of  the  appeal  being  made.  This  psychology 
implies  crowd  acceptance  in  relation  to  recognized  standards 
presented  in  terms  of  joyous  and  happy  emotions.  These 
moods  make  the  reader  susceptible  to  the  command  of  imme- 
diate action  provided  the  article  is  impressionistically  presented 
as  timely,  and  persuasive  as  being  commonly  accepted.  The 
coupon  which  asks  that  the  reader  sit  right  down  and  sign  on 
the  dotted  line  Is  effectively  gauging  the  emotional  flow  of  a 
sanguine  advertisement.  Testimonial  advertising  Is  also  an 
appeal  to  sanguinity.  Many  readers  are  willing  to  accept  Im- 
mediately the  opinion  of  those  whom  they  hold  In  esteem. 

The  following  advertisement  appeals  to  the  crowd  first.    Its 

emphasis  is  in  terms  of  the  popularity  of  the  Hamilton  Watch. 

It  appeals  to  our  appreciation  of  success  backed  by  the  approval 

of  the  crowd.    It  is  opportunistic  and  immediate  In  Its  appeal. 

(Illustration  H.) 

Illustration  H. 

WATCH  A  HUNDRED  MEN 
"CATCH"  THE  CENTURY 

(An  advertisement  sanguine  In  temperament) 

Stand  at  the  gate  of  the  Century  any  day  for 
fifteen  minutes  before  she  pulls  out.  Watch  the 
parade  of  prosperous,  energetic  men  as  they  board 
this  famous  flyer.     Financial  kings — business  barons. 
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They  pay  extra  fare  to  travel  on  the  Century.  Their 
time  means  money.  Every  minute  must  work. 
Their  watches  must  be  accurate.  They  ARE!  Out 
of  84  Century  travelers  we  Interviewed,  69  were 
either  exact  or  within  a  scant  half  minute  of  exact 
time  I 

Many  of  them,  of  course,  had  Hamiltons.  The 
Century  herself  Is  timed  by  Hamiltons.  There  Is 
somethmg  about  the  unerring  accuracy  of  a  Hamil- 
ton that  appeals  to  the  man  whose  brain  works 
methodically. 

We  don't  say  that  carrying  an  accurate  watch  is 

the  simple  answer  to  a  man's  success.     But  we  do 

insist  that  successful  men  are  accurate-minded.     And 

a  surprisingly  large  number  of  them  carry  Hamiltons, 

'the  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy." 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  'The  Timekeeper," 
the  mteresting  little  booklet  showing  a  complete  line 
of  beautiful  Hamilton  models.  Address  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.,  American  manufacturers  of  high-grade 
watches,  859  Columbia  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

(Hamilton  Watch  Advertisement,  Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  1930) 

Melancholy  Temperament. — The  melancholy  temperament 
is  more  introspective  in  its  way  of  looking  at  life.  Its  appeal 
is  In  terms  of  duty,  morality  or  ethics.  Opportunity  to  better 
one's  condition  or  the  Idea  of  being  more  valuable  or  serv- 
iceable are  the  strain  characteristics  in  this  kind  of  copy 
The  words  "must,"  ''will,"  "might,"  "ought,"  "would,"  and 
"should"  become  compelling  In  establishing  a  personal  relation 
between  the  reader  and  the  goods  being  sold.  Melancholic 
does  not  mean  pessimistic.  This  temperament  rather  implies 
a  search  for  acceptation  of  a  thing  in  terms  of  Its  ethical  or 
moral  implications.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  in  the  adver- 
tisement which  follows  has  created  a  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility in  its  relations  to  the  evolution  of  the  automobile  as  it  has 
affected  production,  commerce,  and  the  consumer.  (Illustra- 
tion I.)  This  copy  challenges  the  reader  to  debate  the  values 
which  the  Ford  Motor  Car  has  to  offer  at  this  time.  The  ad- 
vertisement Implies  rigid  adherence  to  the  spirit  and  urge  of 
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progress  In  terms  of  service  and  accomplishment  to  which  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  has  come  to  conform.  It  suggests 
pride  in  accomplishment.  It  is  conscience  working  at  high 
levels. 

Illustration  I. 

EXTENDING  THE  LIMITS  OF  MAN'S 

OPPORTUNITY 

(An  advertisement  melancholic  in  appeal) 

Only  a  few  generations  ago  the  life  of  man  was 
circumscribed  by  his  own  physical  limitations  .  .  . 
the  dexterity  of  his  fingers,  the  strength  of  his  back, 
the  speed  of  his  limbs,  and  the  labor  of  domestic 
animals.  .  .  .  The  interchange  of  commodities  was 
slow,  difficult.  There  were  no  good  roads,  as  we 
know  them  today,  nor  any  way  to  travel  swiftly, 
surely,  over  these  roads.  The  deeply  rutted  wagon 
trail  was  a  long,  hard  trail.  .  .  .  Though  boundless 
acres  were  all  about.  It  was  only  the  adventurous  few 
who  traveled  far.  Many  a  man  lived  and  died  with- 
out ever  having  been  more  than  fifty  miles  from 
home.  .  .  .  Then  was  born  an  idea  that  was  destined 
to  reshape  the  frontiers  and  the  future  of  the  entire 
country — the  idea  of  making  a  small,  strong,  simple 
automobile  so  low  in  price  that  it  might  be  placed 
within  the  means  of  all  the  people. 

The  coming  of  this  new  means  of  trans- 
portation not  only  changed  the  industrial  life 
of  the  nation,  but  helped  to  change  the  private 
lives    of    everyone    for   all    the    generations   to 

come. 

It  leveled  hills,  extended  horizons,  created 
new  opportunities,  furnished  the  means  to  earn 
*  more  money  and  to  enjoy  the  leisure  which  that 

increased  income  should  bring. 

In  creating  and  building  a  small,  strong,  sim- 
ple automobile  at  a  low  price,  and  in  using  it, 
man  became  accustomed  to  thinking  of  ma- 
chinery as  a  servant.  He  made  power  work 
for  him. 


MELANCHOLY  TEMPERAMENT 

More  and  more  as  time  went  on,  in  indus- 
trial plants  and  on  the  farm,  heavy  labor  was 
taken  off  the  back  of  man  and  placed  upon  the 
broader  shoulders  of  the  machine. 

The  Ford  moved  everywhere,  blazing  the 
way  over  miry  roads  and  rocky  mountain  trails, 
through  gumbo  and  sand,  creating  a  rising  de- 
mand fcJr  swifter,  smoother  travel  that  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  cement  and  macadam  highways  reach- 
ing to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  introduction 
of  the  low-priced  automobile  have  done  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  single  thing  to  increase 
the  standards  of  living  and  to  make  this  a  truly 
united  country. 

All  the  people  are  blended  together  by  the 
flexibility  and  swiftness  of  automotive  trans- 
portation. The  prairie  farmer,  the  industrial 
worker,  and  the  city  business  man  are  governed 
by  similar  impulses,  similar  tastes,  similar  de- 
mands upon  highly  specialized  machinery  to 
serve  them. 

This  civilization  can  show  no  greater  exam- 
ple of  disciplined  machinery  than  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Ford  Industries. 

The  great  miracle  is  not  the  car,  but  the  ma- 
chines that  make  the  machine — the  methods  that 
make  It  possible  to  build  such  a  fine  car,  in  large 
numbers,  at  a  low  price. 

Craftsmanship  has  been  put  into  mass  pro- 
duction. Millions  and  millions  of  parts  are 
made — each  one  so  accurate  and  so  exactly  like 
the  other  that  they  fit  perfectly  to  the  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  when  brought  together  for 
assembly  into  complete  units. 

Men  by  the  thousands  and  the  hundred  thou- 
sand are  employed  at  the  Rouge  plant  alone 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  plant  equip- 
ment. Yet  the  purpose  today  Is  wholly  the 
same  as  when  the  equipment  of  the  Ford  or- 
ganization was  housed  In  a  single  small  building. 
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Everything  that  has  been  done  has  been  done 
to  give  further  scope  and  expression  to  the  Ford 

Idea. 

That  idea  is  not  merely  to  build  automo- 
biles— not  merely  to  create  so  much  additional 
machinery  and  do  many  millions  of  additional 
horse-power — but  to  make  this  a  better  world 
in  which  to  live  through  providing  economical 
transportation  for  all  the  people. 

For  that  purpose  the  first  Model  T  was 
made  twenty-one  years  ago.  For  that  purpose 
the  new  Ford  is  made  today.  In  1929,  as  in 
1908,  it  is  again  helping  to  reshape  the  frontiers 
and  the  future  of  the  country  and  to  further  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  man's  opportunity. 

(Ford  Motor  Company  Advertisement,  Literary  Digest) 

Choleric  Temperament. — The  choleric  temperament  in  ad- 
vertising terms  is  more  dramatic  in  its  appeal.  Let  us  call  this 
the  opportunistic  and  selfish  appeal.  It  is  impulsive  In  its  de- 
mands and  is  insistent  that  its  will  prevail  in  accomplishment 
and  possession.  It  is  further  characterized  as  prompt,  intense, 
impetuous  and  consciously  selfish.  It  demands  its  rights.  This 
temperament  often  demands  action  In  relation  to  the  oppor- 
tunistic and  immediate  but  often  at  the  expense  of  imagina- 
tion and  deliberation.  Whatever  Is  so  presented  as  to  show 
greater  efficiency,  personal  accomplishment,  and  immediate  gam 
is  choleric  in  its  appeal.  The  following  advertisement  (Illus- 
tration J)  by  Burnham  &  MorlU  Fish  Flakes  is  copy  wherein 
the  reader  Is  made  to  feel  that  perfectibility  of  service  has 
been  reached  if  you  buy  of  them.  Notice  the  words  suggestive 
of  this  temperament— saves  time,  trouble,  money.  The  word 
*'you''  could  have  been  used  quite  effectively  so  as  to  Intensify 
the  service  rendered  in  relation  to  a  specific  person. 

Illustration  J. 

SAVES 

(An  advertisement  choleric  In  appeal) 

Time — Ready  cooked — instantly  available  for 
preparing  many  dishes. 


CHOLERIC  TEMPERAMENT 

Trouble— No  inconvenience— no  soaking— no 
boiling —  ^ 

Money— Nothing   but    fish— no    bones- 
waste — no  spoilage — 
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B.   &  M.   Fish    Flakes   are   caught   in   the   deep 


cold  sea  waters— cleaned— cooked— slightly  salted- 
placed  in  parchment-lined  containers— Not  a  snprlr 
preservative  used. 


iners — Not  a  speck  of 


BURNHAM  &  MORILL,  Fish  Flakes 

Illustrations  J'  and  J"  also  exemplify  the  principle  of  "self- 
interest  appeal  in  the  different  activities  of  our  daily  life 
Illustration  J'  is  an  endeavor  to  stimulate  the  legitimate  self- 
ishness of  women  by  establishing  a  definite  psychology  for  daily 
wholesome  hying.  In  other  words,  to  give  women  a  sense  of 
proportion  with  respect  to  work  and  leisure. 

Illustration  J', 

MANAGE  THESE 
OR  THEY'LL  MANAGE  YOU! 

Z-     W^^"]"-  ^"  "t^-"  ""^  ^^^'««'  they  still  are 
being  bul  led  by  d.rt.     Day  after  day,  they  are  work- 

a"n^ where   "^  hours  .  .  .  without  getting  much  of 

Yet  other  millions  of  wives  and  mothers  present 
such  a  different  picture.  Their  homes  sparkle.  Thev 
make  cleaning  seem  easy.  And  they  have,  every  day 
some  time  for  themselves  ...  to  read  or  ride  or 
rest  in  ...  to  walk,  or  visit,  or  go  to  the  movies 
•  •  •  to  Keep  as  young  as  their  families. 

Uf  course  our  homes  must  be  spic-and-span. 
That  s  what  homes  are  for.  Everyone  knows  that 
when  woodwork  and  curtains  and  porcelain  and  glass 
get  dingy,  home  happiness,  too,  may  become  less 
Dright.  And  we  can  no  more  get  along  without  fresh 
towels  and  sheets,  and  spotless  table  linen  than  we 
can  put  up  with  dirty  clothing  or  unwashed  bodies. 
Nevertheless,  now-a-days  there  is  something  wrong 
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when 


(( 


a  woman  s 


work 


is  never  done."     Two 


things,  in  fact,  we  venture  to  guess:  First,  the  lack 
of  a  definite  cleaning  plan.  Second,  probably  an  in- 
complete understanding  of  the  many  surprising  ways 
in  which  soap,  the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  cleansers, 
can  be  called  upon  to  save  backs  and  long  hours. 

CLEANLINESS  INSTITUTE 

Established  to  Promote  Public  Welfare  by  Teaching 

the  Value  of  Cleanliness 

{Better  Homes  and  Gardens) 

The  following  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Advertisement  (Illus- 
tration J")  is  an  appeal  to  the  dramatic  results  to  be  obtained 
by  a  perfectly  equipped  factory  in  terms  of  ''slash  maintenance 
costs'*  and  ''a  better  balance  sheet."  It  is  an  appeal  to  accom- 
plishment and  personal  pride.  It  is  choleric  in  its  appearances 
and  directness.  Its  print  suggests  its  zest  of  manhood  in  get- 
ting things  done. 

Illustration  J". 

SOUNDING 

A  NEW  PRODUCTION 

NOTE  FOR  THIS  YEAR 

WITH  TIMKEN  BEARING  EQUIPPED 

(An  advertisement  choleric  in  appeal) 

Open  wide  the  throttle  of  Production  .  .  .  slash 
maintenance  costs  to  the  bone  .  .  .  reduce  lubrication 
to  an  irreducible  minimum  .  .  .  free  power  from 
friction's  burden  ...  set  up  new  standards  of  pre- 
cision  .  .  .  greatly  prolong  machine  life — 

The  new  year  can  put  your  operating  and  produc- 
tion costs  on  a  new  low  level — with  Timken-equipped 
machinery  in  your  plant. 

For  industry  has  found  the  one  bearing  that 
does  all  things  well.  .  .  .  Timken  .  .  .  with  its 
exclusive,  wear-defying,  cost-cutting  combination 
of    Timken-tapered     construction,     Timken     POSI- 


PHLEGMATIC  TEMPERAMENT  nr 

TIVELY   ALIGNED    ROLLS   and   Timken-made 
steel. 

I'Timken  Bearing  Equipped"  has  become  the  na- 
tion s  symbol  of  selection  and  protection  in  buying 
every  type  of  mechanical  equipment  from  steam 
shovels  to  machme  tool  spindles  .  .  .  from  line 
shattmg  to  steelmill  roll  necks.  A  resolution  to  re- 
place obsolescent  equipment  with  better  lo^o  balance 
sheet  for  you. 

•  (The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co., 

Canton,  Ohio) 

Phlegmatic  Temperament.— The  phlegmatic  temperament 
IS  that  of  dehberation.  In  terms  of  advertising  let  us  call  this 
the  human  and  deliberate  appeal.  While  susceptible  to  emo- 
tion and  strong  in  likes  and  dislikes,  nevertheless,  reason  and 
logic  often  operate  to  put  off  action.  The  phlegmatic  within 
us  bids  Its  own  time  for  action. 

The  constructive  aspect  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament 
implies  deliberation  in  order  that  evidence  or  factors  or  things 
suflicient  in  number  be  presented  before  making  a  decision.  It 
chooses  Its  time  for  response.  This  is  a  process  wherein  the 
hidden  influence  of  its  control  restrains  action  or  avoids  effec- 
tive judgment  until  sufficient  evidence  or  correlations  alone 
impel  response. 

_      The  phlegmatic  temperament  in  its  deliberate  tendencies 
IS  thus  more  executive  and  administrative  in  its  point  of  view 
Those  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament  generally  lack  a  sense 
of  time  as  the  clock  goes.     Therefore,   for  this  group,  the 
time   aspect  needs  constant  emphasis.      Copy  which   appeals 
to  the  phlegmatic  aspect  of  goods  should  be  partly  scientific, 
factual,    and   philosophical    in    content.      As    already    stated 
values  need  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  time.    The  aspects 
involved  in  the  use  or  services  which  the  goods  perform  are 
also  appealing.     On  the  purely  human  side,  this  temperament 
IS  likely  to  become  personal  and  react  in  terms  of  like  or  dis- 
c  l'     The  advertisement  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  (Illustration  K)  which  follows  is  one  in  which  there  is 
a  challenge  to  the  deliberate  intelligence  of  every  young  man 
who  is  looking  forward  to  a  career.    Moreover,  it  is  decidedly 
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human  In  that  it  suggests  that  only  as  he  prepares  himself,  a 
future  time  aspect,  to  care  for  the  beloved  ones  m  his  home  can 
he  hope  to  live  up  to  the  responsibilities  he  has  assumed.  A 
wife  and  a  friendly  adviser  are  an  appeal  to  one  s  life  m  all 
its  relations.  It  is  an  effort  to  get  the  young  man  to  give  edu- 
cational  values  a  chance  to  operate  in  his  life. 


Illustration  K. 


A  CAREER  IS  BORN 


(An  example  of  the  phlegmatic  appeal) 

In  hundreds  of  homes  tonight  a  familiar  scene  will 
be  enacted— a  scene  simple  in  its  setting  yet  dramatic 
in  its  significance.     For  it  will  witness  the  birth  of  a 

^^"^TVoung  man,  possibly  feeling  for  the  first  time 
the  serious  responsibilities  of  home  and  family,  is 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  income  from  his 
daily  work  is  not  adequate  to  his  needs. 

Ambitious  to  get  ahead,  yet  realizing  his  own  lim- 
itations—conscious of  the  need  of  special  training,  yet 
wondering  where  to  get  it— he  has  hesitated  between 
decision  and  indecision,  hope  and  discouragement. 

Then  comes  the  suggestion  of  an  opportunity  that 
may  well  make  this  moment  the  niost  important  ot 
his  life  Perhaps  the  idea  comes  through  a  familiar 
advertisement,  or  through  the  chance  word  ot  an 
acquaintance.  But  however  the  interest  niay  be 
prompted,  it  brings  to  his  aid  a  new  friend  and  coun 
selor— the  representative  m  that  community  ot  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  young  man  s  own  home  they 
talk  over  his  problems  and  his  dreams.  And  out  ot 
that  talk  comes  decision.  The  fire  of  ambition  is  re- 
kindled.  The  future  is  charted  clearly.  Special  rain- 
ine  is  provided  that  will  develop  his  natural  abilities. 
Tonight— and  every  night— in  towns  and  ham- 
lets  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada  this 
service  is  being  rendered.  And  in  every  field  of 
business  and  industry  there  are  men  in  positions  ot 
leadership  who  will  tell  you  that  they  owe  their  suc- 
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cess  in  no  small  measure  to  the  friendly  help  and  sus- 
tained encouragement  of  a  representative  of  the  In- 
ternational Correspondence  Schools. 

Selected  and  trained  with  a  serious  regard  for  the 
work  he  is  to  do,  the  I.  C.  S.  representative  is  a  sub- 
stantial business  man  making  a  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  his  community.  By  the  very 
nature  of  his  work,  he  is  equipped  to  give  intelligent 
assistance  in  the  choice  and  accomplishment  of  a 
career.  He  is  unprejudiced  in  his  advice  because  he 
can  offer  aid  in  practically  any  direction.  He  is 
backed  by  an  institution  with  241  standard  courses 
and  scores  of  special  courses,  covering  almost  every 
business  and  technical  subject. 

He  is  familiar  with  the  needs  of  industry,  and  has 
the  cooperation  and  confidence  of  many  employers. 
He  comes  to  serve,  and  he  brings  a  medium  of  train- 
ing available  to  everyone  because  its  basis  is  spare- 
time  study,  in  the  home. 

He  is  an  architect  of  fortunes — a  builder  of 
careers — because  he  helps  men  to  help  themselves. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  and  their  service,  write  for 
the  booklet,  'The  Business  of  Building  Men." 

(International  Correspondence  Schools) 
TYPES  OF  DISCOURSE  AFFECTING  CROWD  PSYCHOLOGY 

Discourse  Is  Important  in  Sustaining  Interest.— There 
may  be  said  to  be  four  means  of  approach  to  our  mental  life. 
Each  approach  presents  specialized  knowledge  as  to  form  and 
the  inherent  psychological  interests  contained.  Each  approach 
may  be  defined  in  terms  of  a  specific  kind  of  discourse;  namely, 
narration,  description,  exposition,  and  argumentation  or  per- 
suasion.  In  writing  copy  it  is  important  to  consider  just  what 
discourse  will  be  most  effective  in  presenting  your  ideas  to  the 
public.  Once  this  decision  has  been  made  the  writer  should  be 
consistent  in  his  adherence  to  basic  principles  in  developing 
maximum  reader  interest. 

Clearness,  force,  and  precision  are  style  characteristics  of 
sentence  structure.     To  get  ideas  over  to  the  public  in  as  direct 
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and  simple  a  manner  as  possible  requires  constant  attention  to 
these  qualities.  Clearness  demands  that  each  sentence  shall  be 
thoroughly  understood.  Force  implies  not  only  knowledge  but 
also  that  the  copy  be  so  worded  as  to  incite  the  reader  to  action. 
Precision  demands  that  the  copy  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

To  get  the  will  of  the  crowd,  then,  implies  an  appreciation 
of  discourse  in  its  various  constructive  aspects.  Let  us  define 
each  kind  in  its  relation  to  effective  advertising  appeal. 

Narration  and  Its  Laws  of  Appeal. — Narration  has  been 
defined  as  a  type  of  discourse  where  '*a  series  of  related  events 
occurs  in  time.''  Its  chief  characteristic  is  that  of  time  while 
that  of  description  is  spatial  in  content. 

Narration,  as  a  type  of  discourse,  permits  the  reader  to  live 
in  the  spirit  of  the  uses  of  economic  goods.  Every  article  or 
invention  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  economic  system  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  capacity  to  enjoy  and  consequently  to  consume. 
Its  imaginative  use  implies  acceptance  of  a  time-consuming 
process.  Economic  goods  of  whatever  nature  constitute  a 
challenge  to  the  public  to  use  that  which  as  actual  experience 
becomes  a  story  or  testimonial  as  to  the  service  and  satisfaction 
they  perform.  The  task  of  the  advertiser  then  is  not  only  to 
get  the  reader  to  live  imaginatively  in  terms  of  what  an  article 
or  product  actually  does,  but  in  addition  to  dramatize  it  in  all 
of  its  human  relations.  We  cannot  reject  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence of  imagination,  sympathy  and  personality  in  story  form 

to  compel  interest. 

Narration  in  relation  to  the  laws  governing  its  rhetorical 
structure  should  observe  three  fundamentals: 

First,  develop  the  story  of  your  article  or  product 
as  to  events  in  time  so  that  they  follow  in  sequence. 

Second,  be  truthful  in  your  statements.  Use 
words  in  their  proper  sense.  Do  not  allow  imagina- 
tion to  detract  from  the  truth. 

Third,  work  toward  a  climax.  See  that  each  part 
IS  consequential  in  building  up  interest  for  the  next 
part — such  that  the  climax  satisfies. 
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Narration  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  use  of  short  para- 
graphs. Short  sentences,  with  words  that  are  apt  and  vigorous, 
seem  best  adapted  to  the  average  mentality. 

While  narration  and  description  are  often  combined,  the 
content  of  the  following  "Eveready  Sunshine  Light"  advertise- 
ment (Illustration  L)  narratively  puts  the  reader  into  the 
spirit  of  service,  time,  and  climax.  It  is  decidedly  dynamic  in  its 
appeal. 

Illustration  L. 

"I  FEEL  LIKE  A  NEW  PERSON 
—NOT  A  COLD  ALL  WINTER!" 

(An  advertisement  with  narrative  content) 

If  you  cannot  say  an  honest  "No"  to  each 
of  these  questions,  you  may  need  the 
Eveready  Sunshine  Lamp  : 


1.  Do  you  have  that  draggy  feeling  when 
your  alarm  goes  off  in  the  morning? 

2.  Are    orange    juice    and    coffee    all    the 
breakfast  you  want? 

3.  Do  you  get  nervous,  irritable,  grouchy 
as  the  day  wears  on? 

4.  Are  you  and  your  children  subject  to  fre- 

quent winter  colds? 

5.  Do  you  have  poor  circulation? 

6.  Do  you   spend   most  of  your  day  in- 
doors ? 

7.  Do   you   lack   color   in   your   lips   and 
cheeks  ? 

8.  Are  you  depriving  your  children  of  pure 
sunshine  necessary  for  healthy  bodies? 

Do  you  welcome  winter  with  a  sniffle,  and  greet 
spring  with  a  cough?  Obstinate  colds  that  last 
through  the  winter  sap  your  vitality — and  you  have 
only  three  short  months  of  summer  to  restore  it.  It's 
a  losing  fight.     Every  year  finds  you  more  and  more 
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susceptible — unless  you  get   hold  of  yourself   right 

now. 

Each  day  throughout  the  year  you  can  store  up  the 
same  health  and  energy  you'd  get  by  basking  in  the 
summer  sun.  With  Eveready  Carbon-arc  Sunshine  I 
What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  feel  well — abounding 
with  energy  for  your  daily  tasks,  and  with  a  real  zest 
for  evening  recreation ! 

The  Eveready  Sunshine  Lamp  is  better  in  many 
ways  than  the  summer  sun  itself.  With  it,  you  can 
bathe  your  body  in  healthful  rays  unhampered  by  con- 
ventions. On  the  sleetiest,  bitterest  day  of  winter, 
you  can  relax  before  It  in  comfort  and  warmth,  stor- 
ing up  youthful  energy,  resistance  to  colds  and  illness 
— building  up  future  happiness  and  success. 

Nature  intended  us  all  to  be  well.  But  she  didn't 
intend  us  to  spend  nine-tenths  of  our  time  screened 
from  her  radiant  sunshine.  Give  her  this  chance  to 
build  up  your  natural  health — help  her,  by  using  an 
Eveready  Sunshine  Lamp  for  yourself  and  your  fam- 
ily. Think  what  a  rare  chance  this  is  for  your  chil- 
dren! Now,  while  they're  growing,  you  can  lay  the 
foundation  for  sturdy  health  all  through  their  lives. 
The  Eveready  Sunshine  Lamp  brings  you  ^//  the 
rays  of  summer  sun  in  essentially  their  same  original 
proportions.  It  is  a  carbon-arc  lamp,  qualities  do  not 
deteriorate  with  use. 

Thousands  are  gaining  untold  benefit  from  regu- 
lar use  of  the  Eveready  Sunshine  Lamp.  Don't  de- 
prive yourself  and  your  family  of  this  chance  for  bet- 
ter  health.  The  table  model  is  only  $59-50  complete. 
A  small  down  payment  places  It  in  your  home.  See 
your  dealer  today. 


If  you  are  ill  consult  your  physician. 
Sunshine  is  a  health  builder — not  a  medi- 
cine. 


(National   Carbon  Co.,   Inc. 

Carbon  Sales  Division:  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eveready    Sunshine    Lamp) 
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Description. — Description  as  a  type  of  discourse  is  con- 
cerned with  the  spatial  aspect  of  knowledge  or  information.  It 
more  nearly  conforms  with  our  idea  of  being.  The  drama  im- 
plies action.  The  word  stage  implies  the  construction  of  a  set- 
ting which  gives  character  and  meaning  to  the  narrative.  The 
camera  has  done  much  to  reduce  the  descriptive  aspect  of 
things  to  a  secondary  place.  In  most  instances,  the  illustration 
of  advertising  might  be  defined  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
advertiser  to  give  at  a  glance  the  descriptive  content  of  the  arti- 
cle, thus  saving  space  for  the  more  persuasive  aspects  of  the 
appeal  being  made.  The  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
descriptive  matter  for  the  advertiser  are — 

First,  reference  to  circumstances  usually  associated  with  the 
product.  For  instance,  the  Dutch  Cleanser  character  stands  in 
a  constant  relation  to  cleaning.  This  Idea  Is  a  constant  factor 
often  featured  in  successive  advertisements. 

Second,  reference  to  human  feelings  naturally  associated 
with  the  products  or  goods  being  advertised  epitomized  In  the 
headline — Our  treatment  with  whiz  "cured  our  car  of  rheuma- 
tism of  the  gears." 

Third,  that  the  article  or  product  be  so  presented  as  to  give 
the  reader  all  the  details  and  degrees  of  value  which  vividness 
in  description  requires.  The  mail  order  houses  In  their  early  de- 
velopment tended  to  describe  both  by  word  and  Illustration  to 
the  point  of  exaggeration.  They  discovered,  however,  that 
people  were  not  satisfied  with  the  goods  when  delivered.  They 
soon  found  that  it  was  better  to  adhere  to  the  facts  In  order  that 
the  reader  would  not  be  disappointed  by  expecting  greater 
merits  than  the  actual  goods  possessed.  The  form,  shape, 
color,  and  time  elements  of  goods,  then,  should  be  consistently 
described.  A  gas  stove  bought  by  a  catalog  is  often  disappoint- 
ing because  the  reader  cannot  visualize  the  exact  size  of  the 
oven.  In  advertising,  goods  should  be  so  described  as  to  get 
the  reader  to  sense  the  individuality  involved  as  well  as  the 
dimensional  aspects  in  relation  to  use  and  form.  The  following 
copy  (Illustration  M)  selected  from  the  Oak  Floor  Manufac- 
turing Association  of  the  United  States,  while  suggestive  of 
action,  nevertheless  adheres  rigidly  to  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  oak  as  a  floor  building  material.  The  description 
is  convincing  of  the  merits  of  an  oak  flooring. 
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Illustration  M. 

TWIST  THE   DIALS  .  .  .  KICK   BACK  THE 

RUGS 

Floors  or  oak  are  ready  for  restless  feet 
(An  advertisement  descriptive  in  content) 

Oak  Flooring  Is  for  youthful  homes,  for  homes 
that  mirror  the  alert,  active  happiness  of  young  peo- 
ple. Hard  and  beautifully  grained,  oak  is  a  cheery, 
open,  sunny  flooring — for  irrepressible  good  times. 
For  sister  and  the  boy  friend  .  .  .  for  married  folk 
.  .  .  for  friends  in  the  evening  .  .  .  start  the  talking 
machine  or  turn  on  the  radio,  kick  back  the  rugs, 
there  it  is — smooth  and  highly  polished,  always  wait- 
ing for  restless,  laughing  feet. 

And  as  years  and  decades  pass  by  and  as  countless 
feet  tread  continually  upon  It,  oak  will  not  show  wear 
or  become  shabby  like  carpets  and  manufactured 
flooring  substitutes.  Oak  mellows — slowly  darkens, 
as  the  flooring  matures,  until  It  becomes  a  priceless 
heritage,  beautiful,  colored  by  age — like  fine  old  fur- 
niture. 

So  perfect  and  lasting  is  oak  that  It  Is  the  floor- 
ing used  in  the  little  square  dance  platforms  of  night 
clubs,  in  the  large  ballrooms  of  fashionable  hotels, 
and  in  country  clubs  everywhere.  You  can  have  this 
same  sound,  strong-hearted  oak,  in  your  own  home, 
right  over  your  present  flooring,  inexpensively.  It 
will  never  need  replacing  or  repairing.  And  its  orig- 
inal cost  is  frequently  less  than  carpets  and  flooring 
substitutes  .  .  .  and  but  very  little  more  than  softer 
woods.  Ask  your  architect,  contractor  or  retail  lum- 
ber dealer  for  an  estimate. 

Write  for  our  free,  Informative  booklet,  "The 
Story  of  Oak  Floors."  Oak  Flooring  Manufacturers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  1233  Builders' 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Exposition. — Exposition  as  a  form  of  advertising  discourse 
Is  significant  In  that  it  aims  to  Itemize  the  specific  ideas  pertaln- 
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ing  to  an  article  which  are  basically  scientific.  It  satisfies  our 
curiosity.  Exposition  explains  the  relations  between  things  as 
well  as  answers  the  questions:  Why?  To  what  extent?  What 
for?  The  interpretation  of  facts  as  to  significance  and  Impor- 
tance  demands  exposition.  Exposition  requires  accurate  data, 
and  the  limiting  of  its  discussion  to  pertinent  facts.  An  adver- 
tisement whose  meaning  Is  vague  or  which  does  not  satisfy  the 
mtellectual  curiosity  of  Its  readers  has  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  exposition  to  establish  conviction  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  goods  In  question.  A  violation  of  the  principle  of  ex- 
position often  results  in  unnecessary  correspondence  as  well  as 
a  return  of  unsatisfactory  goods. 

The  National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers  has  given  us 
an  advertisement  (Illustration  N)  which  explains— The  Utility 
of  Beauty.  Its  content  shows  how  beauty  is  made  possible  be- 
cause of  Its  adaptability— why  people  of  taste  are  satisfied  with 
It  as  an  instrument  of  beauty  due  to  its  smooth  surfaces,  varied 
veinings  and  charming  colorings— and  last,  why  it  is  essentially 
economical.    The  complete  text  follows: 

Illustration  N. 

THE  UTILITY  OF  BEAUTY 

(An  example  of  exposition) 

Beauty  as  an  integral  part  of  everyday  life  is 
readily  possible  through  the  adaptability  of  marble 
in  the  various  treatments  of  the  average  home. 

To  people  of  taste  there  is  an  incomparable  at- 
mosphere in  the  translucent  surface  of  marble  with 
Its  varied  veinings  and  almost  limitless  combinations 
of  charming  colorings. 

And  yet,  because  of  its  extreme  durability  and  its 
freedom  from  upkeep  costs,  as  well  as  its  very  rea- 
sonable imhal  costs,  marble  is  not  only  intensely  prac- 
ticable ...   It  is  essentially  economical ! 

There  is  No  Substitute  for  Marble 

(National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers 
Rockefeller    Building— Cleveland,    Ohio) 
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The  advertisement  of  Kohler  and  Kohler  (Illustration  O) 
is  perhaps  as  explicit  and  comprehensive  in  telling  just  why 
their  product  is  worthy  of  consideration  as  is  possible  to  present 
in  a  single  advertisement.  To  all  people  about  to  build  a  new 
home  the  copy  answers  many  questions  regarding  the  many 
niceties  of  bathroom  equipment  likely  to  be  asked  by  every 
careful  housekeeper.  Style,  workmanship  and  quality  are  ex- 
plained and  carry  persuasion  to  the  point  of  conviction  regard- 
ing the  use  of  this  product.  However,  for  those  who  are  not 
immediately  interested  the  advertisement  is  too  detailed.  An- 
ticipating the  future  a  more  general  advertisement  should  be 
used  as  a  part  of  the  year's  campaign. 

Illustration  O. 

*'WHY,  JACK  AND  I  DIDN'T  AGREE  ON 

ANYTHING  IN  THE  HOUSE  .  .  . 

EXCEPT  THE  BATHROOM" 

(An  Example  of  Exposition) 

Two  people  can  have  such  different  ideas  about 
things.  She  votes  for  an  extra  sun-room  with  a  view 
of  the  river.  He'd  put  the  money  in  built-in  book 
shelves.  She  wants  flowered  damask.  He  likes 
stripes.  .  .  .  And  everything  comes  out  right  in  the 
end.  Because  both  know  the  importance  of  quality. 
Just  as  the  history  of  a  nation  Is  written  m  its  archi- 
tecture, so  the  story  of  a  family  is  told  in  its  home- 
not  by  expense  and  display  but  by  quality  and  good 

taste  and  care.  i   r    • 

To  discerning  eyes,  Kohler  fixtures  and  httings 
are  significant.  Baths  and  lavatories  and  closets  that 
carry  the  Kohler  mark  are  well  designed  and  well 
made,  to  the  last  Inner  detail.  If  you  use  colored  fix- 
tures, Kohler  colors  are  pure,  uniform,  harmonious. 
If  you  prefer  white,  Kohler  white  is  as  immaculate 
as  freshly  laundered  linen,  Kohler  faucets  and  han- 
dles and  escutcheons  are  advanced  in  design — all  me- 
chanical parts  are  sure,  silent  and  safe. 

Those  who  work  on  Kohler  products  have  the 
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true  tradition  of  craftsmanship.  The  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Kohler,  Wisconsin,  is  an  inspiration  to  excel- 
lence. The  men  who  do  each  intricate  detail  of  man- 
ufacture work  on  rigid  engineering  requirements — 
and  with  the  earnestness  of  high  art. 

AN  ALL-KOHLER  BATHROOM— 
AT  THE  SAME  COST 

Quality  is  not  a  matter  of  money — but  of  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom.  Even  the  small  home  must  have 
the  finest  fixtures  and  fittings,  and  can  without  price 
penalty  .  .  .  Study  the  important  subject  .  .  . 
Compare  the  form  and  the  finish  of  Kohler  pieces, 
test  their  operating  efliclency — and  compare  the  costs. 

A  careful  Inspection  of  Kohler  products  will  give 
you  many  interesting  facts  and  Impressions.  When 
you  plan  to  build  or  remodel,  go  into  the  subject  thor- 
oughly with  your  architect  and  plumbing  contractor. 
Actual  estimates  will  show  you  that  an  all-Kohler 
installation  costs  surprisingly  little.  Meanwhile, 
write  for  Booklet  D-6,  which  has  color  schemes,  floor 
plans  and  various  vital  facts  on  good  plumbing.  .  .  . 
Kohler  Co.  FOUNDED  1873.  Kohler,  Wiscon- 
sin.—BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES.— 
Look  for  the  Kohler  mark  on  every  fixture  and  fitting. 

(An  advertisement  by  Kohler  and  Kohler) 

Argumentation  and  Persuasion. — Both  these  forms  in  ad- 
vertising are  efforts  to  establish  conviction  regarding  the  truth 
or  merits  of  goods.  Argument,  for  example.  Implies  ability  to 
convince  the  public  regarding  the  merits  of  electric  refrigera- 
tion as  a  household  convenience  in  competition  with  regular  Ice 
so  that  the  public  finally  becomes  receptive  to  the  sales  talk  of 
specific  companies. 

Again,  many  insurance  salesmen  begin  to  sell  a  prospect  a 
specific  type  of  policy  when  the  prospect  needs  to  be  presented 
with  such  arguments  as  will  convince  him  regarding  the  merits 
of  insurance  as  such.  In  attempting  to  convince  the  public,  the 
first  requisite  is  to  be  sure  that  the  public  understands  the  ter- 
minology used.     For  instance,  just  what  is  meant  by  a  front 
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wheel  drive?  When  once  this  idea  has  been  fully  explained, 
what  are  the  arguments  for  its  use  in  contrast  to  the  old 
method? 

Argument  is  an  effort  to  get  another  to  see  all  the  logical 
implications  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  Very  often  the 
advertising  copy  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  omit  certain  conse- 
quential ideas  which  would  be  significant  in  helping  the  pros- 
pect to  make  a  decision.  For  instance,  Pyrofax  is  a  new  tank 
gas  coming  on  the  market.  The  price  of  the  gas  stoves  and 
tank  equipment  for  country  homes  and  farms  seems  to  come 
exceedingly  high  in  price.  The  mail  order  houses  are  offering 
a  stove  and  tank  equipment  which  cuts  into  the  profit  of  the 
gas  companies  who  are  compelled  to  put  in  the  equipment  at 
higher  prices.  Thus  the  consumer  has  to  have  considerable 
argument  as  to  the  real  savings  and  costs  involved  in  relation 
to  a  purchase  which  involves  so  many  competitive  factors.  For 
instance,  to  overcome  resistance  the  advertiser  is  compelled  to 
present  arguments  in  relation  to  the  following  questions: 

Why  does  a  stove  which  is  claimed  as  perfect  for  tanked  gas 
cost  more  money  than  a  regular  gas  stove? 

What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  tanked  gas  companies 
toward  customers  who  buy  both  stoves  and  tank  equipment 
from  a  mail  order  house  if  called  upon  to  do  the  work  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  system  into  a  perfect  working  condition? 

The  cost  of  installing  equipment  to  be  used  for  the  limited 
period  of  three  months  in  a  summer  camp  seems  to  be  rather 
expensive.  The  advertiser  has  the  task  to  justify  the  price  of 
the  stove  so  used. 

Argument  in  advertising  is  most  significant  in  that  It  utilizes 
the  other  forms  of  discourse  to  carry  conviction  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  article  being  presented.  The  presentation  of  the 
ideas  should  be  consistent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  get  the  reader 
to  sense  the  continuity  of  thought.  Moreover,  the  vocabulary 
should  be  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  the  class  to  whom 
the  advertisement  Is  Intended  to  appeal. 

The  following  advertisements  (Illustrations  P,  P',  P")  are 
argumentative  in  their  approach  to  the  reader's  mind.  Let  us 
analyse  each  and  indicate  in  captions  the  implications  involved 
in  their  construction. 
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THE   THINGS  THAT  MADE 

NEW   YORK    STATE    GREAT 

WILL  ALSO  MAKE  YOUR  BUSINESS  JUST 

AS  GREAT 

(Affirmative  statement  to  be  proven.  This 
is  an  important  challenge  to  the  class  inter- 
ested.) 

New  York  State  was  made  to  be  great.  Nature 
endowed  it  with  fertile  soil,  rich  resources,  a  temper- 
ate climate.  She  gave  it  a  marvelous  chain  of  con- 
necting waterways,  destined  to  tap  the  abundant  raw 
materials  of  Canada  and  the  West.  She  made  it  the 
natural  gateway  for  more  than  half  of  the  nation's 
exports  and  imports. 

(A  convincing  picture  of  the  nature  of 
state.) 

With  such  a  start  it  was  inevitable  that  New  York 
today  should  lead  the  country  in  manufacture  .  .  . 
242  of  the  264  industries  listed  by  the  United  States 
Government  are  represented  here  ...  that  it  should 
lead  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  railroads,  in  manu- 
facturing. 

(Economic  facts  confirm  the  interest  of  the 
previous  paragraph.) 

Its  manufacturing  output  per  worker  Is  higher 
than  almost  anywhere  in  the  country.  And,  In  the 
territory  served  by  Niagara  Hudson,  Its  Industrial 
rates  for  electricity  are  materially  lower  than  the 
nation's  average. 

(Economic  laws  work  for  both  consumer 
and  industry.) 

The  Empire  State  offers  not  only  ideal  manu- 
facturing conditions,  but  ideal  marketing  conditions 
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as  well.  It  is  located  In  the  midst  of  a  comparatively 
small  area  that  contains  49  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's population  and  55  per  cent  of  the  country's 
wealth.  The  economical  way  to  reach  this  market  is 
to  locate  your  plant  in  its  midst. 

(Your  markets  are  established.) 

Write  us  for  new  booklet,  "New  York,  the  Great 
Industrial  State."  It  is  sent  without  a  personal  fol- 
low-up of  any  kind.  Address  Niagara  Hudson  Power 
Corporation,  Industrial  Development  Bureau,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

(The  last  paragraph  takes  for  granted  that 
the  previous  statements  unchallenged  will 
invite  correspondence.) 

A  network  of  railroads,  concrete  highways,  navi- 
gable waterways,  insures  perfect  movement  of  fin- 
ished products. 

(An  afterthought  which  further  empha- 
sizes efficiency  of  marketing  facilities.) 

NIAGARA    .    .    .    HUDSON 
POWER    CORPORATION 


Illustration  P'. 


INVENTORY  YOUR 
TERRITORIES,  TOO 


(A  command  which  is  timely  and  challenges 
attention.) 

People  are  Important  to  business,  to  you,  not  in 
terms  of  How  Many,  but  How  Much.  Per  se  it  is 
not  Important  that  the  Incorporated  area  of  Atlanta 
includes  three  hundred  thousand  or  more  people. 
Nor  that  the  overnight  circle  encompasses  eighteen 
million. 

(The  above  statement  challenges  the  reader 
to  evaluate  his  own  methods  of  interpreting 
statistics.) 
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What  these  millions  are  able  to  buy  is  the  im- 
portant fact. 

(Statement  of  fact  emphasized.) 

It  has  been  estimated  that  an  $8,000  income  In 
Atlanta  is  the  equivalent  of  a  $12,000  income  else- 
where,—for  the  Atlanta  dollar  buys  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  the 
margin  is  greater  for  comforts,  for  luxuries — for  the 
things  you  sell. 

And  this  year  you  who  sell  luxuries  and  seml- 
luxurles  will  need  more  than  ever  to  search  out  fields 
where  your  kind  of  goods  can  be  bought. 

(The  above  Is  why  the  Atlanta  market  is 
different  from  other  markets — by  inference, 
perhaps  your  own.) 

This  is  inventory  time.  Make  a  careful  analysis 
of  your  major  territories.  Find  out  the  true  pur- 
chasing power  in  each,  the  sales  you  are  making  In 
each,  the  sales  you  should  be  making  in  each. 

(The  previous  paragraph  is  convincing 
statement  that  efficiency  demands  investiga- 
tion of  your  own  market.) 

The  South  is  a  vital  market.  Its  purchasing 
power  has  trebled  In  the  past  ten  years.  It  has  far 
outrun  the  ability  of  statisticians  to  record  the  growth 
that  is  taking  place.  Yet  you  are  apt  to  find  your 
Southern  volume  under  your  expectations — unless 
you  are  operating  from  a  branch  in  the  South. 

(A  summary  of  the  South  which  gives  the 
previous  statements  a  still  larger  meaning.) 

Modern  marketing  conditions  have  made  It  neces- 
sary to  put  a  branch  in  each  major  market.  Your 
trade  expects  "overnight"  delivery — and  your  South- 
ern trade  looks  to  Atlanta,  because  Mtttn  main  rail- 
road lines  reach  most  quickly  to  the  whole  rich  ter- 
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ritory,  and  because  America's  outstanding  concerns, 
already  here,  have  created  the  habit. 

(The  economic  soundness  of  this  location  is 
pointed  out.  The  question  is :  Do  you  ap- 
preciate what  the  Atlanta  Market  means .'') 

Branch  offices  in  Atlanta  have  a  way  of  growmg 
into  branch  factories.  Improved  distribution  facili- 
ties increase  volume,  to  the  point  where  a  branch  fac- 
tory becomes  practical.  Fundamental  economies  in 
the  Atlanta  Industrial  Area  make  it  an  unusually  de- 
sirable  location,  with  efficient  labor,  plentiful  raw  ma- 
terial,  low  taxes,  low-cost  power,  low  ground  rents, 
low  building  costs,  equable  climate  and  many  other 
factors  all  helping  to  lower  production  cost  and  in- 
crease profits. 

(A  prophecy  of  growth  which  always  inter- 
ests forward-looking  business  men.) 

Can  we  help  you  make  your  inventory  of  the 
South?  The  Atlanta  Industrial  Bureau  is  organized 
for  the  job.  It  is  ready  to  go  out  and  develop  a  first- 
hand study  especially  for  you  without  charge  or  obi i- 
gation,  and  in  the  strictest  confidence.  The  work  will 
be  started  at  once  if  you  will  write. 

(Personal   solicitude.     We   are  willing  to 
help  you.) 

INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

151  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 

ATLANTA 

Illustration  P". 

ADVERTISERS  WHO  SELL 
KNOWN  QUALITY  .  .  .  NOW  CAN  BUY  IT 

(A  challenge  to  the  quality  group  adver- 
tisers to  listen.  The  inference  is  that  a  new 
service  has  come  into  existence.) 

A  woman  never  asks  a  merchant,  **Is  this  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser  as  good  as  that  I  bought  last  week .'' 
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.  .  .  "Is  this  O-Cedar  Polish  the  same  as  the  down- 
town stores  sell  ?"  .  .  .  ''Will  this  package  of  Beech- 
nut Bacon  taste  as  good  as  the  package  I'm  using 
now?" 

(An  indirect  method  of  establishing  the  sig- 
nificance of  quality  in  merchandising.) 

Hundreds  of  items  of  merchandise  are  so  uni- 
form, so  carefully  kept  to  established  standards,  that 
their  quality  is  unquestioned.  No  one  investigates. 
No  one  compares.  But  when  their  makers  come  to 
advertise,  how  many  newspapers  can  deliver  circu- 
lations that  match  these  products  in  their  uniformity 
of  quality?  ...  In  their  nation-wide  distribution  of 
quality?  ...  In  their  national  coverage  of  quick- 
action  quality  markets? 

(Is  the  reader  as  consistent  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  quality  advertising  as  in  other  af- 
fairs of  his  life?) 

To  such  national  advertisers,  Scripps-Howard 
offers  an  advantage  unique  in  the  newspaper  world 
...  25  newspapers,  covering  25  buying  centers,  with 
a  nation-wide  uniformity  of  circulation.  For  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  have  a  common  honesty  of 
purpose.  They  are  alike  in  their  freedom  from  dic- 
tation and  outside  control,  in  their  completeness  of  re- 
sources, in  their  quick  and  brilliant  coverage  of  news. 
Naturally,  they  are  alike  in  the  quality  of  circulation, 
automatically  selected,  which  each  delivers  to  the  ad- 
vertiser .  .  .  Circulations  whose  values  are  as 
known,  as  uniform,  as  unvarying  as  the  values  in  the 
national  advertiser's  own  package. 

(The  service  is  scientific  and  basic  in  terms 
of  coverage  of  25  marketing  centers.) 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEW^SPAPERS 

(Note  the  rapid  fire  of  successive  fact  state- 
ments by  means  of  repetitive  sentences  each 
crowding  toward  and  finally  integrated  in 
the  closing  sentence.) 
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Persuasion. — Persuasion  also  attempts  to  establish  its  ideas 
to  the  point  of  conviction.  It  differs  from  argument  only  in 
that  it  introduces  the  human  or  personal  relations  involved  in 
the  appeal  being  presented.  Argument  is  more  intellectual  and 
aims  to  convince  logically,  while  persuasion  introduces  emo- 
tions and  attempts  to  individualize  the  appeal.  Thus  a  pure 
form  of  argument  is  often  idealized  indirectly  by  an  illustra- 
tion wherein  the  personal  reactions  of  joy  or  satisfaction  are 
portrayed.  The  three  following  advertisements  (Illustrations 
Q,  Q',  Q")  have  been  grouped  as  representative  of  different 
degrees  of  persuasion.  That  of  Frigidaire  is  more  nearly  ar- 
gumentative with  a  suggestion  of  persuasion.  That  of  the 
Kelvinator  is  more  direct  and  personal  and  hence  conforms 
with  our  definition  of  persuasion.  However,  that  of  the  Arm- 
strong Cork  Company  is  the  nearest  approach  to  pure  per- 
suasion of  the  three.  The  Kenmore  electric  clock  advertise- 
ment  (Illustration  R)  gives  a  series  of  reasons  unconsciously 
prefaced  by  the  word  because.  This  is  especially  emphatic  in 
the  second  paragraph.  It  has  a  minimum  of  persuasion  and 
rather  borders  on  the  argumentative. 

Illustration  Q. 

NOW 

EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  FRIGIDAIRE  INSIDE 

AND  OUT  IS  PORCELAIN-ON-STEEL 

(A  statement  of  fact  interesting  to  those 
who  have  already  appraised  porcelain  as  a 
factor  in  home  equipment.) 

AND 

EQUIPPED  WITH  THE 

"COLD  CONTROL" 

(A  new  device  interesting  and  which  will 
evidently  be  explained  below.) 

Now  even  the  lowest  priced  Frigidaires  are  being 
made  more  convenient,  more  practical  and  more 
strikingly      beautiful.      Every      household      model, 
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throughout  the  entire  line,  is  Porcelain-on-steel — In- 
side and  out — a  finish  which  has  proved  the  most 
practical  ever  used  on  a  refrigerator. 

(Utility,  progress  and  emotion  are  touched 
upon.  Here  the  producer  and  reader  are 
working  together  to  get  maximum  value  out 
of  a  refrigerator.) 

Frigidaire  Porcelaln-on-steel  gives  you  greater 
beauty — beauty  In  Tu-Tone  effects  that  no  other  fin- 
ish can  give.  And  It  gives  you  greater  cleanliness. 
For  the  smooth  surfaces,  Inside  and  out,  won^t  catch 
dust  or  dirt.  They  won't  absorb  grease.  They  are  as 
easily  cleaned  as  chinaware. 

(Facts.) 

A  Frigidaire  Porcelaln-on-steel  Is  an  enduring  fin- 
ish. It  Is  not  affected  by  moisture  and  It  won't  rust. 
It  is  fused  on  steel  by  special  Frigidaire  methods  In 
the  Frigidaire  porcelain  enameling  plant — the  largest 
plant  of  its  kind  In  the  world. 

(Facts.) 

The  beautiful  Porcelaln-on-steel  Frigidaires  are 
remarkably  low  in  price.  Yet,  despite  the  low  prices, 
you  get  all  of  the  recent  Frigidaire  Improvements. 
The  "Cold  Control,"  the  extra  powerful  compressor, 
the  incredibly  quiet  mechanism,  the  greater  conven- 
ience of  design  and  arrangement — all  of  these  fea- 
tures are  included  at  no  additional  cost. 

(Price  in  relation  to  Improvements.) 

Call  at  the  nearest  display  room  and  Inspect  the 
new  Frigidaires.  See  the  ''Cold  Control"  demon- 
strated. Ask  the  Frigidaire  dealer  to  tell  you  about 
the  low  prices  and  the  liberal  terms.  And  in  the 
meantime,  mail  the  coupon  for  a  free  booklet  giving 
facts  you'll  want  to  know  about  electric  refrigera- 
tion. We'll  also  send  you  a  complimentary  copy  of 
the  Frigidaire  recipe  book.     Mail  the  coupon  today. 
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Frlgidalre  Corporation 
Motors  Corporation 


.  Subsidiary  of  General 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


(A  summary  of  what  has  been  said  but  still 
leaving  certain  questions  untouched.  1  he 
emphasis  of  persuasion  is  to  get  the  reader 
to  investigate  further.) 

THE  FRIGIDAIRE 
"COLD  CONTROL' 

Do  not  confuse  the  ''Cold  Control'^  with  Frigi- 
daire's  automatic  temperature  regulator.  1  he  tem- 
perature regulator  maintains  an  ideal  temperature  m 
the  food  compartment.  The  ''Cold  ControF;  enables 
you  to  control  the  temperature  in  the  freezing  com- 
partment. 

(An  afterthought  which  clears  up  the  ques- 
tion of  "Cold  Control.") 

Illustration  Q'. 

NEW  FREEDOM  FROM  CARE 

WITH  KELVINATOR 

SUPER-AUTOMATIC  REFRIGERATION 

(A  statement  which  establishes  an  imme- 
diate  personal  relationship  between  reader 
and  Kelvinator.) 

Of  course  you  want  quick  freezing  of  ice  cubes 
and  delicious  desserts  .  .  .  foods  kept  cool,  fresh 
and  healthfully  pure  for  your  table  .  .  .  every  mod- 
ern  home  demands  these  things  from  electric  ref rig- 
eration. 

(Personal  in  terms  of  narration.) 

With  the  new  Super-Automatlc  Kelvinator  you 
won't  need  to  worry  or  watch  over  your  refrigerator 
to  obtain  these  benefits. 

(Personal  aspect  emphasized.) 
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For  Kelvinator,  never  deviating  from  its  path  of 
making  electric  refrigeration  even  more  convenient, 
more  trouble-free,  and  more  economical,  has  designed 
its  newest  product  to  be  ioo%  automatic  in  operation. 

(Facts.) 

A  new  Kelvinator  discovery — Ice-O-Thermic 
Tubes — makes  possible  far  faster  freezing  of  ice 
cubes.  Frozen  In  special  fast-freezing  trays,  ice  and 
delicious  desserts  are  prepared  in  an  amazingly  brief 
period.  Yet  food  compartments  remain  always  at 
the  same  safe  temperature  between  40  and  50  de- 
grees— neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold. 

(What  the  new  discovery  does.) 

In  the  larger  Kelvinator  models  you  even  obtain 
a  distinct  cold  storage  compartment  where  fish, 
game,  etc.,  may  be  kept  for  Indefinite  periods. 

Each  new  Kelvinator — and  they  are  priced  as 
low  as  $185  f.o.b.  Detroit — Is  of  sturdy  metal  con- 
struction, porcelain-lined  throughout  to  permit  easy 
cleaning.  Chromium-plated  and  butler  nickel  hard- 
ware in  dull  finish,  adds  to  the  attractive  appearance 
and  durability  of  these  models. 

(A  complete  summary.) 

A  Different   Christmas — A  Different 
Future — For  the  Whole  Family 

Wives  and  husbands  all  over  America  will  pro- 
vide future  food  healthfulness  and  food  economy  by 
installing  the  new  Kelvinator  for  the  family's  Christ- 
mas. Under  Kelvlnator's  ReDIsCo  monthly  budget 
plan,  the  family  budget  will  hardly  be  disturbed  by 
the  modest  cost  of  installation.  See  the  new  Kelvi- 
nator now,  and  be  sure  to  order  the  size  you  need 
in  your  home  in  time  for  Christmas. 

(A  final  personal  appeal  persuasive  to  the 
point  of  investigation.) 

KELVINATOR  CORPORATION, 

14253  Plymouth  Road, 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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Illustration  Q". 

A  SUN-ROOM  OF  ANY  HOUSE 
—BUT  MODERNIZED 

(Just    a    statement.     The    illustration    ex- 
plains.    Each  imply  the  other.) 

Make  it  your  room.  Just  follow  the  simple 
suggestions  for  fixing  up  .  .  . 

(Personal  and  immediate  in  suggestion.) 

Too  often  the  brightest  room  in  the  house  shows 
the  dullest  of  decorating  ideas.  It's  a  catch-all  for 
cast-off  things— an  orphan  that  never  gets  anythmg 

new.  ,       ,  ,    . 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  your  sun  porch  is 

the  one  room  in  which  you  really  can  show  how  clever 
you  are  with  color?  Yes,  that's  the  room  in  which 
you  can  be  a  modern  if  you  wish  .  .  .  even  daringly 
different. 

(A  challenge  is  made  to  one's  creative  abil- 
ity.) 

To  show  you  how  just  a  few  simple  touches  will 
transform  that  everyday  sun  porch,  Hazel  Dell 
Brown  of  our  Bureau  of  Interior  planned  the  interior 
illustrated.  She  began  at  the  very  bottom,  the  nat- 
ural  foundation  for  the  room— the  floor.  Over  time- 
scarred  boards  she  installed  one  of  the  very  newest 
effects  in  Armstrong's  Linoleum,  a  colorful  rubble- 
stone  design  embossed  in  three  different  planes.  It 
was  just  the  floor  to  capture  every  bit  of  sunshiny 
cheer,  to  interestingly  reflect  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow. 

(The  story  is  told  how  to  build  up  a  room.) 

This  Armstrong  Floor  gave  her  the  clue  for  the 
rest  of  the  original  touches— recessed  flower  arch, 
colored  pottery  jars,  painted  Venetian  blinds,  yes, 
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even   that  unique   aquarium  with   its   red   scalloped 
frame. 

(A  review  of  the  elements  that  make  for 
the  final  beauty  effect  for  which  the  artist 
struggles.) 

You  could  have  this  same  room  in  your  house — or 
one  just  as  bright,  just  as  original  but  entirely  differ- 
ent from  floor  to  ceiling.  For  today  in  Armstrong's 
Linoleum,  you  are  offered  floor  patterns  and  colors 
of  almost  every  description.  Merely  stop  in  at  any 
good  department,  furniture,  or  linoleum  store. 
Choose  the  design  that  you  like  best.  A  few  days 
later  your  new  floor  will  be  in  place — firmly  cemented 
over  linoleum  lining  felt — the  old  floor  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind  forever. 

(Where  to  begin?  Of  course  with  your 
floors.) 

It's  really  surprising  what  inspiration  a  new  Arm- 
strong Floor  will  be  in  planning  the  rest  of  the  dec- 
oration .  .  .  surprising,  too,  to  find  how  little  care 
your  new  floors  need.  The  surface  is  made  spot- 
proof,  stain-proof  by  the  new  Accolac  Process.  Dirt 
wipes  right  up.  Light  waxing  and  polishing  keeps 
the  surface  gleaming.  In  rooms  where  floors  need 
frequent  washing,  you  can  quickly  restore  the  original 
lustre  by  an  occasional  application  of  Armstrong's 
Linoleum  Lacquer.     (Do  not  lacquer  over  wax.) 

(The  floor  is  still  emphasized  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  room.  Moreover  its  cleanli- 
ness and  brightness  are  insured  for  a  long 
period  of  time  by  the  use  of  linoleum.) 

Let  Mrs.  Brown  Help  You  .  .  .  Perhaps  you 
would  like  Mrs.  Brown  to  help  you  in  fixing  up  your 
own  sun  porch.  She  will  gladly  aid  you,  free  of 
charge,  even  send  you  room  color  schemes  made  up 
of  actual  material. 

This  personal  service  is  explained  in  Mrs.  Brown's 
latest  book — "New  Ideas  in  Home  Decoration,"  with 
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color  illustrations  of  all  types  of  rooms,  really  new 
ideas.  Just  send  loc  (Canada,  20c).  Address  Arm- 
strong Cork  Co.,  Floor  Division,  925  College  Ave., 
Lancaster,  Penna. 

(Real  personal  service  is  suggested.     It  is 
persuasive  in  appeal.) 

Rainy  days  can't  dim  the  cheer  of  this  modern  sun 
room.  Nor  of  its  colorful  Armstrong  Floor — Em- 
bossed Inlaid  No.  6101. 

(An   afterthought   bringing  sunshine   into 
the  room  on  rainy  days.) 

(Armstrong's  Linoleum  Floors) 

ELECTRIC  TIME 

FROM  THE 
LIGHT  SOCKET 

Solve  this  year's  Gift  problem  with  this  most 
modern  electrical  gift,  unique,  useful,  lasting.  Give 
one  of  the  many  models  of  Kenmore  Electric  Clocks. 

Kenmore  Electric  Clocks  make  absolutely  correct 
electric  time  available  for  the  home.  They  are  kept 
regulated  to  Official  Observatory  Time  by  the  new 
free  time  service  that  is  being  supplied  by  your  elec- 
tric company  over  the  electric  light  wires  in  your 
home.  Kenmore  Electric  Clocks  never  have  to  be 
wound.  They  contain  no  springs,  pendulums  or  other 
mechanisms  of  the  ordinary  clock.  They  do  not  even 
*'tick.'*  You  can  plug  the  Kenmore  into  any  electric 
outlet  without  any  special  installation  of  any  kind. 

Dealers  are  showing  many  handsome  models  of 
the  Kenmore,  priced  from  $7.95  up.  Mantel  clocks, 
desk  clocks,  boudoir  clocks,  kitchen  wall  clocks,  many 
in  beautiful  colors.  See  them  at  any  dealer's  or  write 
for  the  new  illustrated  booklet,  which  shows  all 
models  in  full  colors. 

(Kenmore  Electric  Clock  advertisement,  Literary  Digest) 
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While  advertising  copy  represents  an  interblend  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  discourse,  nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  one  adver- 
tisement is  likely  to  emphasize  one  kind  more  than  another. 

Summary. — This  chapter  has  established  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  crowd  control  in  relation  to  a  vogue. 
The  laws  of  suggestion,  initiative  and  imitation  involving  sales 
have  been  studied  in  relation  to  habit  and  also  to  the  different 
kinds  of  inhibiting  factors.  The  cumulative  effect  of  the  ad- 
vertising of  any  concern  is  consequential  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  sentimentalized  the  crowd's  mind  so  as  to  make  possible 
any  one  of  three  kinds  of  response :  namely,  unconscious,  im- 
pulsive or  deliberate  action.  Advertising  appeal  can  also  be 
presented  in  terms  of  the  temperamental  tendencies  to  re- 
spond to  a  stimulus,  as  the  sanguine,  melancholic,  choleric  and 
phlegmatic  temperament.  The  appeal  of  a  specific  advertise- 
ment can  thus  be  motivated  in  terms  of  optimism,  duty,  im- 
mediate necessity  or  patience.  The  English  form  of  the  copy 
may  be  narrative,  descriptive,  expository,  argumentative  or  per- 
suasive in  its  emphasis. 

QUESTIONS 

z.    (a)  What  are  the  fundamental  characteristics  found  In  the  following: 

(a)  Individual  psychology 

(b)  Crowd  psychology 

(c)  A  mob 

(d)  Class  psychology. 

(b)  What  significance  has  crowd  psychology  to  the  advertiser? 

(c)  What  is  meant  by  good  will  in  business?     Does  good  will  hold  any  rela- 
tionship to  advertising?     Explain. 

2.  (a)   Name  and  define  3  laws  governing  the  organization  and  control  of  the 

crowd   mind, 
(b)   Show  how  effective  advertising  would  affect  the  sale  of  men's  shoes  in 
terms  of  these  mind  laws. 

3.  (a)  What  do  we  mean  by  the  word — inhibition? 

(b)   How  consequential  is  it  in — (i)    selling  a  new  article;    (2)    selling  an 
old  article? 

4.  Define  the  following  and  show  their  influence  in  conducting  an  advertising 
campaign: 

(a)  Habit   and  its  relations  to  desire 

(b)  Customs  and  traditions. 

5.  Define  the  following  terms  and  show  their  relation  to  the  problem  of  getting 
the  will  of  the  individual  in  an  act  of  purchase: 

(a)  Unconscious  response 

(b)  Impulsive   response 

(c)  Deliberate  response. 

6.  Define    each   of   the    following   kinds    of   temperament    and    show   how   this 
knowledge  would  affect  the  advertising  copy  of  any  article: 
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(a)  Sanguine  temperament 

(b)  Melancholic  temperament 

(c)  Choleric  temperament 

(d)  Phlegmatic  temperament, 

7.  (a)   Define  each  of  the  following  kinds  of  written  discourse: 

1.  Narration 

2.  Description 

3.  Exposition 

4.  Argumentation  and  Persuasion.  ,^     r^- 

(h)   What  kinds  of  discourse  can  best  be  illustrated?     Discuss. 

8.  Define  the  following  qualities  of  style  involving  sentence  structure.     Discuss 
each  in  relation  to  advertising: 

1.  Clearness 

2.  Force 

c     (a)   Define  the  principles  peculiar  to  each  of  the  four  kinds  of  discourse. 
'■    (b)  What  determines^he  kind  of  discourse  to  be  used  .n  advertising  any 
product? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Present  two   advertisements   which   illustrate   effective   suggestive   headlines. 

2.  ^ho'Xwtstoms,  habits,  and  traditions  might  affect  t^e  -le  o|  ^^^"^ 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February  in  (i)   San  Francisco,  Cai., 

,  WriteX^En^Hsh  for  four  different  advertisements  selling  a  specific  vacuum 
^*  ckaner  each  of  which  illustrates  the  use  of  a  specific  ^^in^  ^f.,;^^?"^^"*; 
4     Select  any  three  advertisements  of  this  chapter  and  describe  illustrations  of 

vour  own  creation  which  you  would  like  to  see  accompany  the  text, 
c     sXct^ny  advertisement  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  specific  goods  in  a 
^'    department  store  of  your  city.     Go  to  town  and  investigate  how  much  the 

6  sXt^  what  to  you  is  a  pleasing  show  window  in  your  community.  When 
oppo  tu^ty  presents  itself  and  no  one  is  at  the  window,  go  alone  and  peer 
intent  y  See  how  many  other  people  you  can  get  to  stop  as  a  resuh  of 
imitation.  Then  stand  some  distance  from  the  wmdow  and,  observe  what 
takes  place.     You  should  stand  at  least  twenty  minutes. 

"BLACK  BOOK" 

1      \n  example  of  an  advertisement  illustrating  "crowd  atmosphere." 

2.    An  example  of  an  advertisement  the  message  of  which  is  an  effort  to  break 

,     Sele'ct' W  adverdsements  which  illustrate  each  of  the  four  kinds  of  discourse. 
4.'    Select  four  advertisements  illustrating  the  different  temperaments. 

CURRENT  MAGAZINE  READINGS 

Select  readings  on  the   English   of  Advertising  as  found   in   present  or  past 
copies  of  "Printers'  Ink"  and  "Advertising  and  Selling. 
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ATTENTION  IN  RELATION  TO  DISPLAY 

Elements  of  Effective  Display. — While  the  cumulative  pur- 
pose cf  advertising  Is  to  create  a  vogue,  the  means  by  which  this 
vogue  Is  created  becomes  the  Important  task  to  the  advertiser. 
In  considering  the  construction  of  his  advertisement,  the  adver- 
tiser finds  himself  Involved  In  a  double  process;  first,  considera- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  his  message  Is  to  be  ^'gotten  over" — 
or  attention;  second,  consideration  of  the  exact  thought  he 
wishes  the  public  to  get — or  appeal.  The  word  most  suitable 
to  express  the  means  by  which  we  gain  and  sustain  attention  In 
advertisement  construction  Is  that  known  as  "display."  Any- 
thing which  Is  done  to  Initiate  attention  outside  of  the  regular 
or  conventional  manner,  so  that  the  form  of  the  thing  itself 
tends  to  solicit  or  to  emphasize  the  thought  presented,  is  to  be 
classified  as  display  In  advertising.  Advertising  construction  In 
order  to  gain  attention  as  an  Initial  step  and  to  sustain  this  thru 
physical  control  Involves  an  understanding  of  all  that  which 
goes  to  make  up  both  quality  of  thought  and  sense  appeal.  Dis- 
play must  also  contain  those  elements  In  sequence  which  con- 
tinue attention  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  until  the  dis- 
play, psychologically  speaking,  has  not  been  perceived  merely  as 
a  physical  thing,  but  as  a  thought  or  emotion  In  relation  to  ad- 
vertising appeal. 

Display  and  Sense  Experiences. — Display  In  advertising, 
applied  concretely,  relates  to  all  forms  Involving  Inherent  "at- 
tention getting"  and  "pull"  factors  thru  a  single  one  or  any 
combination  of  the  senses,  so  that  the  process  finally  leads  to 
comprehension  of  the  thought  Intended  to  be  conveyed.  The 
newspaper  advertisement  which  assumes  any  form  other  than 
that  of  absolute  news,  recognizable  upon  analysis  as  an  adver- 
tisement, Is  as  truly  display  In  Its  purpose  as  the  most  elab- 
orately decorated  show  window.  Likewise  the  toy  balloon, 
which  carries  sample  soap  to  the  finder,  Is  a  form  to  be  char- 
acterized as  display.     It  therefore  follows  that  those  factors 
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which  Initiate  a  state  of  attention  become  of  great  importance. 
When  display  is  thus  concentrated  upon  itself,  however  at  the 
expense  of  the  thought  to  be  gotten  over,  it  has  failed  in  its 

^"""^  Analysis  of  the  Advertisement  from  an  Attention  Stand- 
point.— A  scientific  analysis  of  any  advertisement  must  begin 
with  the  questions,  ^^s  my  advertisement  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  is  getting  attention?  Are  people  impressed  with  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  my  article  ?  Are  they  inclined  to  respond  to  the 
inherent  service  implications?^'  If  these  three  questions  are 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  complete  attention  value  may  be 
said  to  have  been  attained.  //  people  are  not  purchasing  yet 
the  advertisement  is  ^ell  known,  at  least  the  attention  value  is 
not  to  be  condemned,  but  the  advertiser  must  search  elsewhere 

for  the  difficulty,  -  ^'  ^   ^e 

Relation  of  Attention  to  Sensations  and  Association  of 
Ideas.— Attention  relates  itself  to  two  sets  of  experiences,  that 
of  physical  attention  and  appeal.    The  possibility  of  paying  at- 
tention  to  anything  at  all  is  immediately  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
sellse  organ  Is'responding  to  a  stimulus.    Without  adequate  sense 
organs  we  should  not  have  the  means  of  becoming  conscious 
of  the  things  In  the  world  about  us.     Hence  a  study  of  sensa- 
tion  in  connection  with  our  appreciation  of  any  advertisement  is 
vital      The  sense  of  sight  is  the  means  by  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  advertising  is  brought  to  our  attention      The  sense 
of  hearing  by  means  of  the  radio,  however,  is  also  \ecomingrn^ 
creasingly  important.    The  eye  Itself,  in  its  ^^«^^^"^;^^^^f  ^^^^ 
movements  and  adjustments  to  objects  to  be  attended  should 
be  analysed  In  connection  with  any  advertisement  to  find  out 
whether  the  make-up  of  that  advertisement  is  such  as  to  en- 
courage  or  to  discourage  attention.    As  soon  as  the  eye  begins 
to  comprehend  the  form  of  a  thing  by  means  of  eye  movement, 
Ideas  begin  to  be  associated  with  the  object  experienced.    If  this 
association  of  Ideas  Is  such  as  to  please  or  Inform,  then  physical 
attention  and  mental  Interest  have  synchronized^^ 

Variable  Factors  in  Mechanical  Make-up:  Distance.— Let 
us  analyse  the  variable  factors  of  eye  experience  which  must  be 
considered  In  our  appreciation  of  the  mechanical  make-up  of  ad- 
vertlsements :  for  example,  such  factors  as   (a)   distance,   (b) 
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styles  of  type,  (c)  balance,  (d)  the  illustration,  and  (e)  fusion. 
The  distance  at  which  an  advertisement  is  placed  from  me 
varies  for  the  different  as  well  as  for  the  same  media,  and  de- 
cides whether  or  not  I  shall  be  able  to  get  Its  message.  For  ex- 
ample, many  street  car  cards  have  a  lettering  either  so  large  or 
so  small  that  the  eye  moves  quickly  on  to  another  advertisement 
whose  reading  matter  is  more  easily  comprehended.  How- 
ever, the  right  seat  in  the  right  position  may  be  such  as  to  get 
my  immediate  attention.  Curiosity,  alone,  which  in  some 
manner  may  have  been  aroused,  will  often  help  to  overcome 
the  physical  resistance  thus  set  up.  Not  a  few  electric  signs 
are  made  which  flash  and  time  their  messages  all  too  quickly 
for  the  average  passer-by.  The  distance,  then,  at  which  an 
advertisement  is  to  be  read  by  the  so-called  average  person 
should  be  the  first  factor  considered  in  the  make-up  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. The  type  size  should  then  be  adjusted  to  this 
distance. 

Styles  of  Fancy  Type  not  Easily  Readable. — The  use  of 
ornate  or  fancy  type  should  be  discouraged,  unless  the  adver- 
tiser intends  to  make  his  appeal  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
wishes  through  constant  repetition  to  individualize  his  work  in 
this  way.  Tiffany  &  Company  and  The  Gorham  Company, 
both  dealers  in  silverware,  owe  their  advertising  individuality 
partly  to  the  style  of  type  employed. 

Type  styles  should  be  chosen  in  relation  to  the  character, 
quality,  and  utility  of  goods  being  advertised.  The  right  kind 
of  selection  individualizes  the  product  and  thus  becomes  a 
"puir*  attention  factor.  A  dignified  announcement  regarding 
an  article  of  luxury  demands  dignity  down  to  the  most  minute 
factor  of  Its  make-up.  A  mechanical  journal  on  the  other 
hand  should  not  be  characterized  by  fancy  or  ornate  types,  but 
by  that  style  which  suggests  strength  and  regularity. 

The  Problem  of  Balance  in  Display  and  Appeal. — The  first 
real  problem,  then.  In  connection  with  display  becomes  one  of 
balance.  How  much  shall  I  emphasize  display  in  order  to  ob- 
tain maximum  interest  In  my  advertisement?  If  the  fact  of  a 
balloon  ascension  becomes  more  important  as  a  novelty  effect 
than  the  message  of  the  soap  itself,  display  Is  destroying  Its 
raison  d'etre.    So  in  the  instance  of  an  elaborate  calendar,  the 
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spirit  shown  in  giving  the  gift  is  sometimes  more  consequential 
than  the  message  which  the  gift  is  intended  to  convey.  The 
problem  is  to  synchronize  and  balance  these  two  forces  which 
together  constitute  the  pull  of  our  advertisement. 

The  Illustration.— One  of  the  most  important  factors  m  the 
creation  of  advertisements  is  that  of  eye  movement  and  adjust- 
ment in  relation  to  the  illustration.  While  the  successful  illus- 
tration, due  to  its  human  interest  content,  in  part  serves  to 
please  our  demands  for  information  by  controlling  the  me- 
chanics of  eye  adjustment,  the  climax  of  its  use  is  mental  in 
nature  and,  as  such,  it  stands  in  a  constant  relation  to  the  entire 
advertisement  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

While  many  successful  advertisers  employ  type  alone  as 
the  immediate  center  of  interest,  most  advertisers  combine  in 
a  single  advertisenlent  both  illustration  and  type.  Where  both 
are  used,  each  should  emphasize  the  merits  of  the  other  in 
initiating  attention  and  sustaining  interest. 

An  advertisement  containing  both  illustration  and  text, 
then,  has  the  combination  of  elements  which  creates  a  complex 
situation  in  relation  to  advertising  composition,  and  the  ques- 
tion becomes:  What  relationship  should  exist  between  the  text 
and  the  illustration?  The  answer  to  this  question  consists  m 
the  use  of  psychological  attentive  factors  in  relation  to  adver- 
tising composition.    A  discussion  of  these  factors  follows. 

Fusion  in  Relation  to  Appeal.— When  attention  factors  are 
so  unified  as  to  lead  to  the  intended  appeal,  which  in  turn  is 
read  and  appreciated,  fusion  has  been  achieved.  Thus  an  ad- 
vertisement, thru  fusion,  becomes  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
mind  is  affected  and  transformed  in  relation  to  concepts  and 
emotions  which  transcend  the  present  and  which  in  turn  initiate 
potential  new  individual  experiences  in  terms  of  economic  goods 

or  services. 

Factors  in  Attention.— Attention  involving  advertising  con- 

struction  composition   as  one  of  the  steps  leading  to   fusion 

stands  in  a  constant  relation  to  each  of  the  following  factors: 

(a)  The  mathematical  vs.  the  psychological  square 

(b)  Focal  point  and  eye  movement 

(c)  The  square  and  a  cirrle  vs.  the  rectangle  and  oval 
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(d)  Eye  movement  in  relation  to  balance  and  unity 

(e)  Eye  movement  in  relation  to  proportion. 
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Let  us  discuss  each  of  these  and  show  their  relation  to  effec- 
tive advertising  construction. 

While  these  figures  (Chart  i )  appear  to  many  to  be  perfect 
squares,  there  are  two  which  are  actually  so.  When  the  eye 
seizes  upon  any  one  of  these  "squares,"  its  movement  in  com- 
prehending the  square  as  unity  is  dependent  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  eye  is  constructed  to  receive  impressions.  Eye  move- 
ment due  to  the  muscular  construction  is  more  natural  vertically 
than  horizontally.  (See  A,  Chart  i,  lines  AB  vs.  CD.)  Hence 
in  comprehending  the  square,  the  eye  tends  to  be  drawn  upward 
rather  than  downward.  This  movement  in  relation  to  an  actual 
square  has  no  inherent  compensatory  factor.  (See  B,  Chart  i.) 
Consequently  the  muscular  feeling  involved  tends  to  over- 
evaluate  the  distance  AB  and  to  under-value  the  distance  CD. 
In  order  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  horizontal  exploita- 
tion, the  introduction  of  a  modifying  factor  becomes  necessary. 
By  increasing  the  base  3%,  eye  movements  AB  and  CD  com- 
bined, create  the  feeling  of  an  absolute  square.  (See  C, 
Chart  I.)  Each  advertisement  should  conform  to  these  facts 
in  creating  a  psychological  rather  than  a  mathematical  square. 
If  the  student  measures  the  base  of  small  advertisements,  he 
will  find  many  adhering  to  this  variable  factor  in  advertising 
construction.  In  advertising  composition  the  mechanics  of  eye 
control,  then,  consists  in  establishing  such  eye  movement  of  the 
advertisement's  component  parts  as  will  allow  the  reader  to 
experience  a  sense  of  unity.  When  the  movement  is  counter 
clockwise,  compensatory  factors  must  be  introduced  to  balance 
the  otherwise  normal  and  more  pleasurable  clockwise  move- 
ment of  the  eye. 

The  focal  point  of  an  advertisement  is  that  point  or  area  to 
which  the  eye  most  readily  adjusts  itself,  in  order  to  conform 
to  its  attention  control  mechanism,  in  comprehending  and 
assimilating  the  meaning  of  awareness  of  an  object  being  pre- 
sented to  consciousness.  If  the  focal  point  is  too  small  or  the 
specific  *'mass  point"  is  too  large  for  easy  eye  adjustment,  the 
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A.    To  perceive  this  geometrical  figure  as  a  square,  eye  movements  AB   (vertical)   and  CD 

(horizontal^  as  well  as  unity  are  involved. 


B. 


This  figure  altho  mathematically  a  square  is  not  psychologically  so,  for  the  pull  of  ver- 
tical eye  movement  vs.  horizontal  movement  destroys  the  ''square  mathematical" 
relations. 


C.  This  figure  is  a  psychological  but  not  a  mathematical  sfjuare.  The  over-emphasized  influ- 
ence of  the  vertical  pull  of  the  eye  necessitates  the  introduction  of  a  compensatory 
factor.     Hence  the  base  has  been  increased  3*^. 

Chart  i 


advertisement  is  not  accomplishing  its  first  purpose — that  of 
getting  the  initial  attention  of  its  reader.* 

As  in  the  over-evaluation  of  vertical  movements  vs.  hori- 
zontal movements  in  the  square  or  rectangle  so  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  true  center  in  a  geometrical  figure  there  is  a 
mathematical  vs.  a  psychological  center.  Each  advertisement 
should  be  analysed  to  discover  whether  the  main  focal  point  is 
consistent  with  the  variables  to  be  found  in  relation  to  the  form 
which  the  advertisement  is  taking. 

Once  attention  has  established  a  point  of  orientation,  clock- 
wise movements  may  then  be  most  easily  controlled.  The  most 
natural  eye  movement  is  from  the  focal  point  right,  circularlv 
down  and  then  up.  Thus  the  above-mentioned  orientation 
figures  (Chart  2,  B  and  D)  need  special  attention  control  in 
relation  to  the  law  of  eye  movement.  Eye  movement  inten- 
tionally diminished  to  enclose  only  a  small  area  or  increased 
beyond  normal  range  necessitates  special  attention  control  in 
advertising  composition.  For  instance,  the  natural  eye  move- 
ment either  because  of  habit  or  inherent  tendency,  is  stated  by 
the  psychoanalyst  to  be  from  the  focal  point  right,  down  and 
then  up,  or  circular  in  movement  and  clockwise.  If  the  adver- 
tiser wishes  to  force  an  eye  movement  from  the  focal  point  to 
the  left,  he  will  need  to  introduce  more  stimulating  factors  to 
counteract  the  normal  clockwise  tendency.  Thus  mass  factors 
involving  *'puir'  influences  need  specific  organized  relations  to 
sustain  the  feeling  of  unity  implied  in  our  use  of  correct  form. 
The  constant  adjustment  of  mass  relations  in  terms  of  atten- 
tion necessitates  variation  emphases  which  are  compensatory  in 
nature.  To  illustrate  more  fully,  observe  Illustration  D  of 
Chart  2.  While  the  circular  movement  is  counter-clockwise  it 
must  be  made  heavier  in  nature  in  order  to  influence  eye  move- 
ment against  its  tendency  to  move  otherwise.     There  is  an  im- 

*  In  accepting  the  interpretation  of  eye  movement,  it  is  with  the  reservation 
that  there  are  those  psychologists  who  are  beginning  to  dispute  the  absoluteness 
of  these  points  of  view  of  eye  movement.  However,  to  the  advertiser,  these 
aspects  of  focal  point  and  orientation  must  receive  constant  attention.  The  impli- 
cations contained  in  these  discussions  are  true  for  him  to  the  extent  that  adver- 
tising composition  and  construction  are  under  compulsion  to  compel  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  The  concepts  of  this  chapter  afford,  then,  a  basis  for  both  con- 
struction and  criticism  of  the  final  "attention  getting"  factors.  Until  the  psycholo- 
gists agree,  the  present  thinking  is  adequate  enough  in  establishing  such  concept^ 
as  result  in  effective  advertisements. 
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plied  unity  effect  consistent  in  size  in  relation  to  the  point 
chosen  to  begin  the  eye  movement.  This  is  comprehended 
easily  and  pleasurably  within  the  rectangle  a',  b',  c',  d'.  But 
this  unity  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  white  space  above, 
below  and  to  the  right.  In  advertising  composition,  the  adver- 
tiser is  beset  by  those  compensatory  factors.  His  incessant 
problem  Is  to  get  the  maximum  attention  out  of  the  space  used. 
Compensatory  space  and  mass  factors  necessitate  constant  ad- 
justment  to  accomplish  this. 

In  Chart  2,  figures  from  A  to  L  inclusive  illustrate  the  fol- 
lowing: first,  the  limitations  of  normal  eye  movement  when 
once  a  focal  point  has  been  established.  For  instance,  figures 
A,  C,  E,  G,  I  and  K  exploited  from  their  respective  focal  points 
are  normally  kept  within  similar  restricted  areas  of  the  rec- 
tangle. Second,  whenever  the  eye  movement  is  intentionally 
directed  counter-clockwise,  as  in  Figures  B,  D,  F,  H,  J  and  L, 
the  necessity  arises  for  compensatory  emphasis  to  counteract 
the  normal  clockwise  movement,  hence  the  heavier  lines. 
Third,  the  initial  point  and  the  compulsory  exploitation  develop 
space  problems.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween each  exploited  area  creates  a  corresponding  problem  per- 
taining to  the  effective  use  of  space  In  advertising  composition. 

Focal  Point  and  Eye  Adjustment. — Attention  in  relation 
to  the  eye  has  as  its  initial  stage  in  the  process  of  advertise- 
ment construction  to  establish  some  one  point  as  a  beginning. 
Generally,  this  point  Is  determined  by  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  eye  can  adjust  itself  in  competition  with  other  points 
in  a  field  of  vision.  Other  parts  of  the  advertisement  should 
then  be  so  arranged  and  related  that  the  eye  is  mechanically, 
and  preferably  unconsciously,  forced  into  a  reading  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  If  the  advertisement  is  so  arranged  that  the  eye 
sweeps  in  its  movement  In  an  attempt  to  find  a  point  or  center 
of  concentration,  and  is  caught  by  the  lines  of  a  component  part 
only  to  be  led  to  a  focal  point  of  an  adjacent  advertisement, 
which  is  more  Impressive  and  which  is  seized  upon  in  Its  rest- 
lessness, the  effect  on  the  first  advertisement  is  non-attention. 
Many  street  car  cards  disregard  the  principle  of  focal  point 
and  eye  movement  in  relation  to  unity  and  thus  enable  a  com- 
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In  A,  for  example  with  o  as  the  focal  point,  the  natural  movement  is  clockwise.  Ob- 
serve how  exploitation  from  i.oint  o  to  point  A  creates,   in  this  case,  a  double  space  problem. 

in  a,  the  counter-clockwise  exploitation  movement  necessitates  emphasis  to  force  atten- 
tion trom  o  to  A.      Note  double  space  problem  here  also. 

In  C  and  D,  with  the  focal  point  to  the  middle  left  of  the  rectangle,  at  o,  a  similar  situa- 
tion exists.     An  even  greater  white  space  problem  is  created  here. 


In  the  above  figures.  E,  F,  G.  and  H,  note  the  various  space  problems  created  when  the 
lu  "^T*  '^  *^'.!K^  '"  the  upper  right  (E  and  F),  or  in  the  upper  left  (G  and  H).  Also  rote 
tne  cmpbasis  which  must  be  added  in  the  counter-clockwise  eye  movements — F  and  H 


o«^  ^^'*'''^'  **  ^^""^  ^''*  f""*^?'  P°'"*  '?  ^'*^*''*  ^^^  ^o^'^""  >eft  or  lower  right  of  the  rectangle, 
exfst.        ^^*   movement   clockwise  and   counter-clockwise-and   similar   white   space   probleini 

Chart  2 

In  all  these  figures,  a  white  space  problem  in  composition  is  created  by  the  use  of  I't 
rectangle  and  the  circular  eye  movement.  /       c  u»c  01   la^ 
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petitlve  advertisement  to  double  its  attention  value  by  leading 
the  reader  into  the  competitor's  advertisement. 

Thus  focal  point,  eye  movement  In  relation  to  component 
parts,  and  a  feeling  of  unity  with  respect  to  the  form  being 
presented,  are  the  three  fundamental  principles  of  attention 
basic  in  advertising  construction. 

In  the  following  four  figures  of  Chart  3,  the  focal  point 
varies  in  each.  If  each  represented  an  initial  point  in  adver- 
tising construction,  the  eye  movement  would  necessarily  be 
compelled  to  such  an  exploitation  as  would  finally  utilize  the 
space  to  be  used. 

A — of  Chart  3  Is  a  figure  where  the  eye  may  Initiate  its 
movement  either  within  the  eye  of  the  head  within  the  base 
and  then  move  upward  to  the  rim  and  back  to  the  base,  or,  the 
eye  may  initiate  at  the  rim  and  go  to  the  base  until  the  unity 
thus  portrayed  is  effected  in  consciousness.  In  either  instance 
the  component  parts  are  successively  organized  in  relation  to 
unity.  The  artistry  is  a  composition,  the  eye  movement  of 
which,  starting  from  the  base,  Is  counter-clockwise.  The  heavy- 
rimmed  surface  and  resultant  exploiting  orienting  lines  are  such 
as  to  compel  the  eye  movement  downward  rather  than  upward. 
This  form  in  reality  shows  a  balanced  relation  between  com- 
peting focal  points,  each  in  relation  to  its  specific  eye  movement 
and  probably  determined  by  the  reader's  distance  from  the 
figures,  as  to  which  point  of  orientation  will  be  attended  to. 
It  is  an  example  of  two  competitive  focal  points  within  a  figure, 
each  vying  for  attention,  one  of  which  adheres  to  the  clockwise 
movement,  the  other  of  which  is  counter-clockwise,  yet  so  coop- 
erative when  attention  has  been  initiated  that  each  reinforces 
the  other. 

B — The  horse  herein  depicted  seems  to  initiate  the  reader's 
eye  at  either  the  point  of  the  nostril  or  at  the  horse's  eye.  The 
black  portion  is  not  unduly  compelling  but  rather  serves  as  a 
background  to  emphasize  the  horse's  head.  The  black  suggests 
contrast.  The  mane  is  heavy  enough  to  orient  the  eye  clock- 
wise. The  component  parts  of  the  horse's  head  are  thus  uni- 
fied. 

C — The  spiral  shell  Is  one  of  nature's  products  showing  the 
unifying  effect  of  the  point  which  we  shall  designate  an  eye  in 
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Chart  3 

Illustrating  focal  point  and  eye  movement 
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relation  to  the  house  in  which  the  snail  lives.  The  greater 
mass  effect  within  the  shell  itself,  to  the  right,  establishes  eye 
movement  clockwise,  while  the  circular  movement  at  the  left 
and  top  tend  to  accentuate  the  seeming  eye  as  a  fixed  focal 
point.  This  in  turn  invites  repetition  of  a  movement  which, 
because  of  the  interest  stimulated,  can  be  described  with  no 
other  word  than  enticing. 

D This  square  is  broken  into  component  parts  each  of 

which  is  different  in  motif,  shade,  and  shadow.  The  unity  of 
each  part,  however,  is  so  related  to  the  central  inverted  square 
or  diamond  as  an  initial  point,  that  each  surrenders  itself  to  the 
successive  perception  of  the  attentive  process  until  the  entire 
square  is  experienced  as  unity.  For  instance,  in  Chart  4,  start- 
ing with  the  circle  or  the  square,  we  have  gradually  evolved  a 
number  of  elliptical  or  rectangular  forms.  It  will  be  observed 
that  as  we  approach  the  golden  section  the  most  pleasmg  effect 
is  obtained.  The  different  geometrical  figures  have  been  drawn 
to  show  the  shapes  with  which  the  advertiser  has  to  deal.  The 
upright  rectangle  presents  entirely  different  problems  involving 
arrangement  as  well  as  content  than  does  the  oblong.  The 
same  holds  for  the  two  kinds  of  ellipses. 

Of  all  geometrical  figures  the  triangle  is  said  by  the  psy- 
chologist to  possess  the  greatest  attention  value.  However,  the 
law  of  compensation  is  operating.  It  will  be  observed  that 
such  a  shape  involves  the  apparent  waste  of  varying  degrees  of 
white  space.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  "sure-to-be-seen"  figure. 
Attention  in  Relation  to  Mathematical  vs.  Irregular  Forms. 

Attention  is  increased  as  we  present  forms  inherently  pleas- 

ing  and  we  do  prefer  certain  forms  to  others.  When  we  leave 
the  mathematical  square  our  figure  gradually  becomes  rectan- 
gular in  form.  As  indicated  in  the  illustrations  (Chart  4) 
rectangles  and  ellipses  may  be  varied  in  their  mathematical 
dimensions.  Experimentation  has  shown  that  people  generally 
prefer  one  type  of  oval  or  rectangular  form  to  another.  For 
instance  when  the  rectangle  or  ellipse  assumes  the  mathematical 
relation  of  3:5,  or  the  so-called  golden  section,  the  effect  is 
considered  to  be  most  pleasing.  This  is  shown  graphically  in 
Chart  4. 
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Variations  from  the  circle  to  the  golden  section  vertically. 
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Variations  from  the  circle  to  the  golden  section  horizontally. 
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Irregular  triangles  create  individual  space  problems. 
Chart  4 


those''l*J^h?n!i»VJ»li"'*'"^*^i^^  problems  which  the  advertiser  has  to  solve  in  determining  on 
inosc  mechanical  shapes  and  proportions  which  result  in  maximum  initial  attention. 
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Moreover,  the  majority  of  people  seem  t^P^^";*;^  j" 
regular  geometrical  figure  to  the  more  ''y'"'"f '"!'/"';5^'' 
wlh  curved  lines,  and  surfaces  are  often  preferred  to  straight 
Ind  angular  ones.  Nevertheless,  there  are  times  when  each 
Jas  its  Kecific  use.  In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  call  attention 
to  the  shapes  of  doors,  windows,  playing  cards,  the  daily  paper, 
magazines'^  tables,  and  books.  They  are  rectangular  rather 
than  square,  even  though  it  is  just  as  easy  mechanically  to  make 
goods  conform  to  the  square  as  to  the  rectangle. 

Advertising  copy  for  billboards,  street  car  cards,  letter  , 
and  full  page  magazines  are  thus  compelled  to  conform  to  their 
Jtandarized  geometric  spaces.     Constant  modifying  factors, 
ho^tr   in  relation  to  the  form  aspects  of  different  advertis- 
ing media  are  ever  present.     For  instance  the  speed  of  rail 
passenger  trains  in  getting  billboard  attention  necessitate     a 
study  of  compensation  in  relation  to  horizontal  and  vertical 
conflkts  as  well  as  distance  factors.    Street  car  cards  s  and  in  a 
constant  relation  to  each  other,  competitively.     Th   f'^to 
which  form  can  be  given  to  the  inherent  rndtviduaUty  of  each 
adZisement  in  relation  to  its  variables  is  the  extent  toM 
anention  is  being  sustained.    Lack  of  appreciation  of  atten   on 
in  relation  to  pleasing  form  in  street  car  card  composition  often 
increases  the  already  excellent  card  of  a  competitor  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor  card.     On  the  other  hand,  attention  and 
Lpeal  brought  to  pleasing  fusion  in  an  advertisement  would 
gfve  added  interest  to  the  reader  because  of  the  artistic  which 
always  develops  interest.    Street  car  advertising  today  seems  to 
excel  in  attention  value  for  those  advertisements  which  are 
excellent  and  unique  within  themselves.     If  a  higher  standard 
than  maintains  today  were  insisted  upon  by  street  car  as  wel 
as  railroad  companies  for  each  advertisement,  the  sum  total  of 
all  street  car  advertising  would  be  raised  to  a  higher  level  and 
hence  cumulatively  would  have  greater  attention  value. 

Street  car  advertising  also  has  its  modifiable  form  in  rela- 
tion to  attention  factors.  For  instance  a  car  card  advertise- 
ment in  the  process  of  construction,  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 
attention,  has  to  evaluate  the  distance  factor  which  a  specific 
space  in  the  car  compels.  In  other  words  a  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent space  locations  in  street  cars  or  railroad  coaches  should 
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be  made  so  that  unity  and  individuality  might  be  maintained  in 
relation  to  attention  and  the  distance  from  which  the  adver- 
tisement can  be  read  by  the  maximum  number  of  people.  The 
street  car  card  placed  in  the  front  of  the  car,  for  instance,  varies 
in  effectiveness  according  as  the  majority  of  passengers  are 
seated  facing  the  front  or  across  from  each  other. 

Electric  signs  often  combine  artistic  and  novelty  effects  in 
relation  not  only  to  flashing  lights  but  also  moving  lights  the 
collectivism  of  which  compels  the  observer  to  become  form  con- 
scious. These  lights  often  combine  different  colors  and  hues. 
Thus,  attention  is  held  by  the  unfolding  of  a  night  billboard 
drama  by  means  of  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  operation 
of  the  eye  mechanism  involving  form  and  color.  When  artfully 
organized,  eye  movement  may  be  controlled  until  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  climax  results  in  a  harmony  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  advertisement.  At  this  point  fusion  results.  The 
electric  advertisement  with  its  accurately  adjusted  proportions, 
timed  movements,  and  climax  becomes  truly  dramatic  in  rela- 
tion to  fusion  as  it  stands  high  in  the  air  against  the  darkness 
of  the  night — a  silhouetted  geometrical  figure  radiating  thru 
Its  colorful  tints  and  hues  the  spirit  of  the  goods  announced. 

The  use  of  billboards  is  often  found  antagonistic  to  the 
esthetic  interests  of  a  community.  The  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  New  York  Times  is  indicative  of  a  struggle 
beginning  to  assert  itself  in  relation  to  outdoor  advertising. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  billboard  appeal  is  under  pressure 
not  only  to  adhere  to  attention  factors,  but  so  to  fuse  its  com- 
ponent parts  in  the  reader's  consciousness  as  to  suggest  artistry 
in  its  various  forms. 

BILLBOARDS  VS.  "DELIGHTS" 

In  an  analysis  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
New  Mexico  Highway  Commission  restricting  bill- 
board advertising,  Mr.  Chauncey  S.  Goodrich,  a  Cali- 
fornia lawyer,  points  out  that,  excellent  as  they  are, 
they  do  not  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  bill- 
boards are  objectionable  because  they  are  ugly.  He 
says  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  in  order  the 
better  to  drive  home  the  theory  that  offenses  to  the 
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eye  are  as  much  nuisances  as  are  offenses  to  the  nose. 
This  has  already  been  stressed  by  numerous  oppo- 
nents of  indiscriminate  billboard  advertising  along 
roadways  and  railroads. 

Mr.  Goodrich  quotes  a  phrase  in  a  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
the  effect  that  "a  nuisance  may  be  merely  a  right 
thing  in  the  wrong  place — like  a  pig  in  the  parlor 
instead  of  in  the  barnyard."  From  this  he  develops 
the  argument  that  the  mere  beautification  of  roadside 
billboards  does  not  in  reality  make  them  less  objec- 
tionable. In  fact,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  more  the  advertiser  tries  to  make  billboards  at- 
tractive the  more  he  imports  into  the  scenery  some- 
thing that  does  not  belong  there. 

In  fairness  to  advertisers,  this  distinction  does  not 
apply  to  billboards  in  cities  or  in  commercial  districts. 
In  the  country,  billboards  which  mar  the  landscape 
are  objectionable  regardless  of  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  designed.  Only  expediency  has  made  it 
necessary  in  numerous  States — as  in  New  Mexico — 
to  invoke  danger  to  life  and  limb  as  the  excuse  for 
extending  the  police  power  to  the  regulations  of  way- 
side advertising.  To  the  average  road  user  the  ex- 
cuse is  immaterial.  The  objective  is  esthetic,  despite 
the  opinion  of  a  judge  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, quoted  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  to  the  effect  that  a 
view  is  "a  matter  only  of  delight,  and  the  law  does 
not  give  an  action  for  things  of  delight." 

One  of  the  advantages  which  New  Mexico  has  in 
its  attempts  to  control  obnoxious  billboard  advertis- 
ing is  that  no  highway  signs  may  be  erected  on  lands 
belonging  to  the  Federal  Government,  including  the 
public  domain,  Indian  reservations.  National  Forests 
and  National  Parks.  As  a  large  area  of  New  Mexico 
still  falls  under  one  of  these  classifications,  the  task 
of  regulation  is  made  easier  and  the  lines  to  be  super- 
vised are  shorter. 

Especially  impressive  Is  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  anti-billboard  movement  has  passed  from  unfor- 
mulated public  feeling  into  law.  Many  States  are 
now  exercising  control.     Month  by  month  the  senti- 
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ment  in  favor  of  removing  all  unsightly  boards  is 
growmg,  and  as  it  does  so  their  defenders  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  theirs  is  a  losing  fight.  The  peo- 
pie  are  determined  to  enjoy  the  "delights"  of  the 
country  wayside. 

Symmetry  and  Proportion  in  Relation  to  Advertising  Con- 
struction.— Among  the  most  vital  factors  In  advertising  con- 
struction are  symmetry  and  proportion.  Their  significance  to 
the  advertiser  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized  for  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  various  divisional  aspects  makes  It  possible  to  con- 
struct the  most  pleasing  kinds  of  advertisements.  When  it  is 
realized  that  a  single  page  In  leading  magazines  for  each  issue 
costs  thousands  of  dollars,  maximum  attention  at  minimum  cost 
should  be  required  by  the  advertiser  who  is  to  utilize  that  space. 
Mence  a  study  of  composition  factors  In  relation  to  maximum 
attention  becomes  imperative.  A  study  of  ^'most  pleasing 
effects  implies  a  greater  number  of  readers  of  an  advertise- 
ment. 

By  symmetry  is  meant  a  balance  or  harmony  between  the 
component  parts  of  an  advertisement  which  go  to  make  up  its 
unity.  Or  It  is  a  repetition  of  exactly  similar  parts  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  divisional  line.  For  instance  in  Chart  5,  Figure  A  is 
mathematically  symmetrical.  Figure  B  is  also  symmetrical,  but 
with  such  variations  in  relation  to  its  two  divisional  parts  as 
not  to  destroy  our  sense  of  unity.  This  kind  of  symmetry  is 
seen  in  nature,  and  while  bilateral,  has  similarity  of  relations 
but  IS  not  identical.  Advertising  construction  involves  a  recog- 
nition of  these  factors. 

Balance  may  also  be  used  In  relation  to  parts  of  composi- 
tion involving  Its  unity  where  a  specific  Idea  of  balance  is  to  be 
portrayed.  For  example,  in  Chart  5  (C  and  D)  we  have  two 
factors  involving  balance  in  relation  to  our  appreciation  of  the 
laws  of  physics.  Artfully  presented,  the  composition  becomes 
harmomzed  opposites  in  relation  to  our  sense  of  unity 

By  proportion  in  advertising  is  meant  a  proper  relation  of 
a  1  the  parts  so  arranged  as  to  result  in  that  unity  which  is  most 
pleasing.  Proportion  is  part  of  a  flow  wherein  each  part  is  so 
organized  as  to  stimulate  interest  In  another  part.     Harmony 
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and  contrast  thus  become  factors  which  may  be  organized  me- 
chanically as  to  arouse  maximum  interest  with  the  maximum 

amount  of  pleasure.  .  i    ,     •    i 

Chart  6,  Figure  One,  is  illustrative  of  certain  psychologica 
facts  pertaining  to  line  divisions  and  proportions  ascertained 
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Chart  5. — Examples  of  division  and  balance 

by  psychological  tests  which  show  the  following  tendencies  to 

prevail: 

(a)  In  moving  the  eyes  from  the  bottom  up,  the  vertical 

lines  appear  to  be  standing. 

(b)  In  moving  the  eyes  from  the  top  down,  the  vertical 
lines  will  appear  to  be  suspended. 


The  different  divisional  points  of  each  kind  of  line  vary  in 
their  pleasing  effect  with  respect  to  the  above  two  movements. 
If  an  unevenly  divided  vertical  line  above  the  center  is  chosen 
(see  Chart  6— A  to  A'),  the  eye  movement  is  directed  first  up 
from  A  to  A'  on  the  same  line.  The  effect  most  pleasing  is  the 
part  from  A  up  to  C.  If  the  eye  is  directed  down  from  A' 
to  C  and  then  to  A,  the  section  from  C  to  A  will  be  found 
most  pleasing.  In  other  words,  we  prefer  vertical  eye  move- 
ments from  longer  to  shorter  distances  when  exploiting  upward. 
When  exploiting  downward,  we  still  prefer  the  longer  distance 
to  the  shorter. 

(c)  The  natural  exploitation  of  vertical  lines  is  from  the 
bottom  upward. 

(d)  The  mathematical  division  in  line  D  appears  as 
unequal  because  of  the  extra  muscular  strain  incited  by 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  eye  to  sweep  upward  which 
begins  to  assert  itself  at  the  divisional  point  as  the  eye 
moves  upward.  To  compensate  for  this  a  psycho- 
logical center  would  need  to  be  established  at  a  point 
above  the  mathematical  center,  (e)  This  center  then 
gives  the  impression  of  a  mathematically  divided  line 

Chart  6,  Figure  Two,  is  also  illustrative  of  the  varying  fac- 
tors involved  in  proportion  when  horizontal  lines  are  involved. 
The  following  factors  maintain: 

(a)  The  division  of  line  E  is  both  psychologically  and 
mathematically  equal.  This  is  different  than  the  same 
line  divided  vertically. 

(b)  The  eye  naturally  tends  to  orient  from  the  center  and 
be  pleased  without  compensatory  factor  or  factors  in 
exploiting  the  bilateral  division  of  a  horizontal  line. 
In  order  to  secure  greater  attention  value,  many  ad- 
vertisements violate  these  principles  at  the  expense  of 
unity. 

(c)  A  horizontal  line  bilaterally  divided  produces  a  more 
pleasing  effect  than  that  of  the  vertical  line. 

Proportion  Involving  a  relationship  between  two  unequal 
parts  IS  pleasing  to  the  majority  of  people  when  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  parts  is  that  of  approximately  3:5.  In  other  words 
when  there  is  too  great  a  difference  between  the  divisional  parts 
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of  a  line  or  figure,  the  effect  Is  neither  stimulative  nor  pleasing. 
The  above  factors  relating  to  proportion  and  line  divisions  are 
constantly  being  used  in  scientific  advertising  construction.    The 
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Chart   6. — Illustrating  horizontal   and   vertical  line  divisions  in   relation 

to  pleasing  effect 


advertiser's  task  involving  the  construction  of  his  advertisement 
necessitates  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Would  it  be  better  to  use  the  horizontal  or  vertical 
Influences  to  emphasize  the  appeal  being  made? 

(b)  What  form  Is  the  advertisement  to  take?  Whatever 
the  form,  symmetry,  division,  and  proportions  need  to 
be  studied. 

(c)  Are  compensatory  factors  necessary  to  give  a  sense  of 
unity  to  the  advertisement? 

^  In  advertising  construction,  however.  If  the  advertisement 
is  In  two  unequal  parts  (see  Chart  7,  A),  the  problem  Is  so  to 
compel  eye  movement  as  to  unify  the  effect.  Many  advertise- 
ments create  a  divided  effect  and  thus  lose  In  attention  value. 
However,  the  advertiser  has  to  determine,  as  In  Chart  7,  A, 
which  divisional  part  the  reader's  attention  should  first  seize 
upon.  Generally  speaking  that  advertisement  In  which  the  re- 
lation between  the  divisional  parts  emphasizes  the  upper  part 
seems  most  pleasing.  For  Instance  In  Chart  7,  while  Figure  B 
is  equally  divided.  It  Is  not  so  pleasing  as  A.  Again  C,  or  where 
the  division  is  above  the  center,  Is  pleasing  provided  the  pull  Is 
downward  and  both  parts  unified  as  to  effect.  However,  while 
these  principles  seem  to  hold  generally,  nevertheless  due  to 
variables,  there  are  many  exceptions.  When  as  In  B  the  ad- 
vertising effect  to  be  created  Is  such  as  to  give  us  a  feeling  of 
breadth  or  dominance  of  eye  movement  from  right  to  left  or 
vice  versa,  then  laws  pertaining  to  the  horizontal  division  of 
lines  maintain  In  order  to  secure  unity.  Thus  advertisements 
created  in  mathematical  horizontal  or  vertical  relations  will  be 
most  effective  as  they  conform  In  their  construction  to  the  prin- 
ciples either  of  horizontal  or  vertical  divisions. 

Chart  7,  Figures  D,  E,  and  F,  represent  possible  vertical 
divisions  and  tend  to  create  effects  pleasing  or  displeasing  with 
respect  to  vertically  divided  lines.  Notice  how  D  Is  equally 
divided  and  most  pleasing  of  the  three.  However,  observe 
how  much  more  pleasing  D  or  E  Is  compared  with  F.  These 
principles  need  careful  consideration  In  establishing  proportion 
in  relation  to  attention. 

Advertisements,  Figs.  4,  5,  6  and  7,  analysed  In  relation  to 
the  previously  discussed  attention  factors  are  each  different,  yet 
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consistent  in  their  construction  involving  principles  of  attention. 
Fig.  4. — The  Shaw  Furniture  advertisement  has  estab- 
lished at  least  one  important  focal  point  or  center  of  interest 
in  the  stand  and  globe  which  is  in  immediate  relation  to  the 
arms  of  the  chair.  Or  we  may  even  be  aware  of  the  cushion  of 
the  chair  itself.     There  are  three  proportionate  aspects;  first, 

A  B  ^ 


I 


Chart  7 

the  white  space  below;  second,  the  floor  space;  third,  the  wall 
space.  The  latter,  in  turn,  emphasizes  both  a  horizontal  and 
vertical  divisional  eye  movement.  The  horizontal  eye  move- 
ment is  struggling  with  a  vertical  line  movement  so  as  to  main- 
tain a  sense  of  proportion  as  3 :  5  in  regard  to  the  rectangle 
which  contains  the  component  parts  of  the  advertisement. 

Proportionately  the  white  space  below  is  suggestive  of  a 
divisional  proportion  of  3  as  compared  with  the  remainder  of 
the  advertisement  which  is  5   (3:5). 
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Fig.  4. — Illustrating  focal  point  and  well  distributed  space  surrounding  it 
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II 


Fig.    5. — A   rectangular   advertisement    displaying   a   unitary    sense   and   maintaining   a 

simultaneous  contrast 


The  shaded  floor  effect  serves  not  only  to  contrast  the  rela- 
tions but  to  bind  the  divisional  parts  of  the  advei-tisement  to- 
gether. Now  notice  the  border.  It  is  secondary  in  its  influence, 
yet  adds  dignity,  and  co-functions  to  bring  about  a  sense  of 
unity. 

Fig.  5. — This  advertisement  is  rectangular  in  a  unitary 
sense.  The  mathematical  and  color  relations  maintaining  be- 
tween the  black  and  white  are  called  a  simultaneous  contrast. 
Its  two  tones  are  nicely  balanced  so  as  to  accentuate  the  wall 
bracket.  The  candle-sticks  involve  two  vertical  eye  movements 
in  relation  to  the  divisional  lines  in  the  beaded  socket  container 
in  which  the  candles  are  set,  thus  bringing  about  a  propor- 
tionate division  at  a  point  below  the  center.  This  is  in  turn 
emphasized  and  made  pleasing  in  eye  adjustment  by  means  of 
the  three  crystals  hanging  to  the  candle  cup.  Again  this  atten- 
tion is  assured  by  the  curved  arms  of  each  candle-stick  which 
both  bind  and  break  the  crystals.  The  candle  bracket  in  its 
unity  is  bilateral  in  its  proportionate  appeal.  A  slight  sugges- 
tion of  an  oval  at  the  top  by  means  of  radiating  grooves  and 
an  enticing  or  decorative  focal  point  properly  shaded,  keep  the 
eyes  from  wandering  too  far  vertically.  The  overly  shaded 
area  is  of  such  saturation  and  quantity  as  to  balance  the  lighter- 
tinted  enclosed  rectangle.  The  black  border  has  a  degree  of 
intensity  and  serves  more  to  restrain  the  eye  movement  and 
control  it  within  the  rectangular  enclosure  than  to  become  a 
part  of  an  entirely  unified  effect.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  border  is  simply  to  make  possible  a  feeling  of  unity  by 
being  harmoniously  related  to  the  component  parts  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. In  this  illustration  we  are  decidedly  conscious  of 
its  contrast  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  advertisement. 

The  copy,  however,  is  perhaps  too  weak.  It  does  not  domi- 
nate the  attention. 

Fig.  6. — ^The  *'de  Sherbinin"  advertisement  is  both  bilateral 
and  vertical  in  its  construction.  A  vertical  line  drawn  directly 
thru  the  center  shows  this  to  be  true.  A  suggestion  of  a  tri- 
angle is  incorporated  in  the  curved  line  serving  as  a  base  for  the 
lamp.  Again,  radiating  rays  from  the  lamp,  once  the  rim  of 
the  lamp  has  been  sensed,  orients  the  eye  downward  so  that  we 
become  conscious  of  the  headline  of  the  advertisement.     The 
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Fig.    5. — A    rectangular   advertisement    dispIayinR   a    unitary    sense   and    maintaining   a 

siniultancuus  cuntrast 
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The  shaded  floor  effect  serves  not  only  to  contrast  the  rela- 
tions but  to  bind  the  divisional  parts  of  the  adver-tisement  to- 
gether. Now  notice  the  border.  It  is  secondary  in  its  influence, 
yet  adds  dignity,  and  co-functions  to  bring  about  a  sense  of 
unity. 

Fig.  5- — This  advertisement  is  rectangular  in  a  unitary 
sense.  The  mathematical  and  color  relations  maintaining  be- 
tween the  black  and  white  are  called  a  simultaneous  contrast. 
Its  two  tones  are  nicely  balanced  so  as  to  accentuate  the  wall 
bracket.  The  candle-sticks  involve  two  vertical  eye  movements 
in  relation  to  the  divisional  lines  in  the  beaded  socket  container 
in  which  the  candles  are  set,  thus  bringing  about  a  propor- 
tionate division  at  a  point  below  the  center.  This  is  In  turn 
emphasized  and  made  pleasing  in  eye  adjustment  by  means  of 
the  three  crystals  hanging  to  the  candle  cup.  Again  this  atten- 
tion is  assured  by  the  curved  arms  of  each  candle-stick  which 
both  bind  and  break  the  crystals.  The  candle  bracket  in  its 
unity  Is  bilateral  in  Its  proportionate  appeal.  A  slight  sugges- 
tion of  an  oval  at  the  top  by  means  of  radiating  grooves  and 
an  enticing  or  decorative  focal  point  properly  shaded,  keep  the 
eyes  from  wandering  too  far  vertically,  the  overly  shaded 
area  Is  of  such  saturation  and  quantity  as  to  balance  the  lighter- 
tinted  enclosed  rectangle.  The  black  border  has  a  degree  of 
intensity  and  serves  more  to  restrain  the  eye  movement  and 
control  It  within  the  rectangular  enclosure  than  to  become  a 
part  of  an  entirely  unified  effect.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  border  is  simply  to  make  possible  a  feeling  of  unity  by 
being  harmoniously  related  to  the  component  parts  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. In  this  Illustration  we  are  decidedly  conscious  of 
Its  contrast  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  advertisement. 

The  copy,  however,  Is  perhaps  too  weak.  It  does  not  domi- 
nate the  attention. 

Fig.  6. — The  "de  Sherbinin"  advertisement  Is  both  bilateral 
and  vertical  In  its  construction.  A  vertical  line  drawn  directly 
thru  the  center  shows  this  to  be  true.  A  suggestion  of  a  tri- 
angle Is  Incorporated  In  the  curved  line  serving  as  a  base  for  the 
lamp.  Again,  radiating  rays  from  the  lamp,  once  the  rim  of 
the  lamp  has  been  sensed,  orients  the  eye  downward  so  that  we 
become  conscious  of  the  headline  of  the  advertisement.     The 
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ofhades  by  de  ojherbinin^ 


Before  you  purcKase  lainpsliaJes  of  parcliment.Iook  on  the  shade  frame  for  the 
Je  Sherhinin  hall-mark  —  just  as  you  look  for  the  names  oi  other  products  of 
quality  to  assure  yourself  that  you  are  securing  the  genuine  —  and  the  finest. 

Shades  hy   dc  5herhinin  are  recognixeA  tor  quality  and  are  the  o/i/y  lamp- 
sliades  whicK   are  known  and  purchased  by  name.  Sponsored  by  the  finest 
f    shops  everywhere,  they   may   l>e   obtained   in  a  variety  of  styles  and  sisej, 
and  may  he  used  with  any  type  of  lamp  base. 
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116  East  2  7tK  Street 

Jan.— 34  Page— House 

and  Garden. 

New  York  City 

House  Beautiful 

Fig.  6. — Illustrating  an  advertisement  which  is  bilateral  in  its  construction 
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headline,  however,  is  difficult  to  read.  The  type,  while  small,  is 
distinct  and  easily  read  if  the  reader  is  really  interested.  The 
space  assigned  to  the  text  contains  balance  as  to  the  curved 
white  spaces  which  in  turn  stand  in  contrast  in  the  broken  ver- 
tically shaded  border  effects  at  the  lower  corners.  The  trade 
name  is  distinct  and  harmoniously  related  as  a  base  factor. 

The  upper  half  of  the  advertisement,  shaded  in  effect,  has 
a  daring  border.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  would  compel 
the  eye  to  move  vertically  upward.  But  a  focal  point  suggested 
in  the  small  ornament  topping  the  lamp  stands  in  a  relation  to 
the  divisional  radiating  lines  of  the  lamp  shade  where  the  eye 
movement  is  downward.  The  horizontal  band  of  the  shade 
containing  dancing  figures  entices  the  reader  to  interpret  its 
meaning.  But  the  general  pull  downward  combined  with  the 
drive  by  means  of  the  shaded  and  proportioned  border,  with 
Its  white  vertical  lines  softening  the  drive,  compels  reading  of 
the  text  below. 

It  is  a  remarkable  advertisement  in  its  power  not  only  to 
control  eye  movement,  but  to  challenge  the  reader  to  dispute 
the  merits  and  artistry  of  the  lamp. 

The  defect  of  the  advertisement  artistically  is  that  unity  is 
not  entirely  obtained.  The  broken  border  tends  to  destroy  our 
sense  of  unity  and  even  proportion.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  defect, 
the  lamp,  as  such,  fuses  as  a  pleasing  decorative  object  and 
becomes  an  object  of  scrutiny.  The  black  mass  overbalances 
the  white  space  and  yet  by  contrast  the  white  space  also  con- 
trols.  The  self  is  undoubtedly  divided  in  an  attempt  to  har- 
monize many  component  parts  of  a  complex  advertisement. 

Fig.  7. — The  Nursery  advertisement  employs  an  oval  in 
the  approximate  ratio  of  3 :  5.  It  is  not  persistently  dominant 
in  Its  influence  for  the  oblique  lines,  triangular  in  their  sugges- 
tiveness,  lead  the  reader  downward  to  the  heavy  base  contain- 
ing the  trade  name.  The  observer,  however,  is  constantly  con- 
scious of  the  oval  line.  While  it  contains  a  beautiful  garden, 
even  enticing,  yet  the  advertiser  has  said,  there  is  more  to  be 

learned,  dip  deeper  into  its  meaning.     A  fancy  script  type 

somewhat  light  but  effective — again  suggests  that  we  look  at 
the  beautiful  garden.  We  do.  Again  we  are  conscious  of  the 
dark  base  below.    This  advertisement  while  enticing  in  certain 
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uhj  oj^^J  oitrC/lanhngs 
e  Of  ^0our  (£Jelechons 

THE  effea  you  have  so  carefully  planned 
will  find  expression  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  quality  is  the  true  charaaeristic  of  the 
plants  you  select.  Assurance  of  that  quality 
is  founa  in  the  House  of  Barnes  Bros.,  with  whom 
quality  and  integrity  are  a  tradition. 

Soon  the  time  will  be  here  for  making  your  spring 
selections.  Let  them  be  sturdy  plants  from  the  rug- 
ged New  England  environment  in  which  Barnes 
Bros,  plants  are  reared.  Send  for  new  caulog  now . 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box        Yaiesville,  Connecticut 


BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Zstablished     J890 


Fig.  7. — An  advertisement  in  which  the  observer  is  constantly  conscious  of  the  oval  line 
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parts  conforms  to  proportion  in  Its  use  of  white  space  at  the 
lower  right  and  left  sides.  The  shaded  lawn  suggesting  steps 
entices  us  to  an  eye  movement  to  the  left,  then  back  again,  and 
to  the  right.  The  general  movement  is  circular  and  hence 
pleasing.  The  broken  oval  stands  in  a  3 :  5  relationship  to  the 
entire  advertisement,  while  the  divisional  aspects  of  the  space 
below  is  divided  and  yet  so  harmonized  as  to  produce  a  feeling 
of  balance  with  respect  to  the  oval  content  above.  Perhaps  the 
base  tends  more  to  punctuate  the  advertisement  than  to  be  an 
harmonious  factor.  Again,  notice  the  small  balancing  factors 
at  either  side  of  the  black  base  which  accentuate  horizontal  eye 
movement  and  serve  to  keep  the  upper  part  of  the  advertise- 
ment from  becoming  top-heavy. 

Summary. — The  advertiser  is  under  constant  pressure  to  be 
creative  with  respect  to  all  attention  factors  Involved  In  form, 
symmetry,  harmony,  proportion,  and  balance.  In  his  compo- 
sitions there  is  the  constant  necessity  to  determine  the  psycho- 
logical versus  the  mathematical  center.  Moreover,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  circle,  triangle,  square,  rectangle  are  also  con- 
stant problems. 

In  developing  copy  and  layout  for  the  different  media,  the 
advertiser  is  often  restricted  in  space  and  furthermore  is  fre- 
quently uncertain  as  to  where  his  advertisement  will  be  placed 
in  competition  for  attention  with  others.  Billboard  shapes 
differ  in  the  size  of  the  pages  as  well  as  In  the  different  kinds 
of  paper  which  they  use.  Advertising  men  are  often  compelled 
to  use  full-length  columns  for  advertising.  These  shapes  neces- 
sitate unusual  Ingenuity  to  establish  focal  point  and  eye  move- 
ment In  relation  to  a  unitary  perception. 

The  full-page  advertisement,  however,  is  ideal  for  the  ad- 
vertiser. Regardless  of  Its  dimensions  It  enables  the  advertiser 
to  utilize  all  known  psychological  laws  in  terms  of  maximum 
attention  factors. 

Advertising  copy  and  composition  will  some  day  be  sub- 
mitted to  impartially  scientific  and  art  experts.  Their  com- 
bined judgment  will  be  based  on  all  essential  factors  In  getting 
maximum  attention  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  When  this  realm 
has  been  entered,  greater  efficiency  will  result.     In  terms  of 
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money  this  literally  means  the  saving  of  large  sums  of  money 
yet  to  be  determined. 

ADVERTISING  UNITY  AND   PRINCIPLES  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Unitary  Effects  in  Advertising. — This  brings  us  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  those  advertisements,  a  passing  glance  at  which  im- 
presses us  as  simple  or  complex  in  nature.  Whenever  an  adver- 
tisement is  thought  of  as  a  unit  and  cannot  he  easily  divided 
into  parts,  the  effect  may  he  said  to  he  simple.  Figs.  8  and  9 
have  been  reduced  to  comparative  simplicity  in  10.  The  prob- 
lems arising  in  their  construction  is  described  as  follows:  Figs. 
8,  9,  and  10  show  the  development  of  arrangement  by  the 
printer  in  his  attempt  to  harmonize  the  principle  of  eye  adjust- 
ment to  a  focal  point  and  to  eye  movement  which  is  both  pleas- 
ing and  simple  in  effect.  Fig.  8  is  old  fashioned  in  effect;  it  is 
without  a  border,  thus  destroying  the  sense  of  unity;  there  are 
too  many  factors  emphasized  and  not  enough  regard  for  an 
initial  point  for  eye  attack.  Fig.  9  is  still  without  a  border, 
but  it  attempts  to  unify  by  means  of  the  fancy  lines  about  the 
word  "Craftsman."  The  new  arrangement  gives  more  regard 
to  varied  focal  interests,  but  altogether  is  rather  ornate,  and 
hence  detracts  from  the  message  intended.  Fig.  10  has  been 
given  a  dignified  border,  has  emphasized  the  important  thought 
by  heavy  type,  has  made  secondary  the  unimportant  thought  by 
reducing  attention  value,  and  has  observed  eye  movement.  It 
is  simple  and  dignified.  Thought  and  arrangement  are  thus 
brought  into  harmony.  These  advertisements  are  typical  of 
the  process  necessary  to  produce  the  best  effects,  and  every  ad- 
vertisement should  be  arranged  and  rearranged  until  a  feeling 

of  harmony  results. 

Principles  of  Grouping. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  eye 
readily  adjusts  itself  to  groups  of  two's  and  three's.  •  Three 
seems  to  be  the  more  pleasing,  while  a  grouping  of  four  is  not 
so  easily  comprehended.  The  effectiveness  of  many  advertise- 
ments Is  destroyed  by  a  lack  of  observance  of  these  principles 
of  grouping.  The  balance  of  white  space  and  text  is  also  an 
important  factor.  Too  little  white  space  tends  to  lessen  the 
possibility  of  eye  adjustment  and  eye  movement.     The  eye  is 
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compelled  to  search  about  Instead  of  easily  and  naturally  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  advertisement.  Many 
merchants  are  appalled  by  the  appearance  of  white  space.  To 
them  It  signifies  a  lost  opportunity.  To  the  careful  advertiser, 
however,  it  more  often  typifies  a  sure-to-be-seen  advertisement. 


XHE      ' 

CRAFTSMAN 

Fop  April 

Witt  conttttn  Ithutrated  Artittts  apon 

Landscape  Gardening 
Interior  Decoration 


A  nd 


The  Art  Handicrafts 


Also,  •  Study  upon  Two  Lfrre*  of  WfllUm  Morris. 
Art  Notes  and  Rerlews  of  Recent  Books  deolinc 
with  ArtUtic  and  Economic  Subject*    t    :    :    :    1    t 


THE  OtAFTSMAN ;  SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 

ON  SALE  HERE 


Fig.    10. — A   sense  of  unity  and  the  centering  of  attention 

has  been  realized 

Figs.  II  and  12  excellently  illustrate  what  a  good  printer 
accomplishes  by  strict  adherence  to  these  principles  of  arrange- 
ment. Fig.  II  has  an  entirely  too  scattered  effect:  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  eye  to  seize  upon  the  focal  point  in  its  comprehen- 
sion of  the  entire  advertisement.  The  moment  we  begin  to 
read  the  improved  form,  Fig.  12,  however,  attention  sweeps  us 
into  recognition  of  the  entire  page.  The  partial  border  of 
Fig.  1 1  fails  to  give  a  sense  of  unity.  It  creates  the  impression 
that  the  advertising  message  Is  bursting  out  the  sides.  Fig.  12 
shows  the  border  effect  changed  and  yet  so  in  harmony  with  the 
text  as  to  create  dignity  and  emphasis. 
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134  ATTENTION  IN  RELATION  TO  DISPLAY 

Disintegration :  Complex  Advertisements. — Advertise- 
ments  can  he  broken  up  into  parts  such  that  the  reader  passes 
from  one  division  to  the  other.    These  advertisements  are  then 


CORTLAND  MOTOR  BOATS 


BACKED  BY 

TWENTY  YEARS' 

EXPERIENCE 


BUILT  BY 


CORTLAND  BOAT  CO. 


'^ 


CORTLAND  MOTOR  BOAT  CO. 

CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


I'IG.  13. — A  complex  advertisement  which  needs  to  be  simplified 


Cortland  Motor  Boats 


Built     bv     Cortland     Boat     Company 


Backed  by   Tivcnty    Years'   experience 


1930 


Cortland  Motor  Boat  Company,  Cortland,  New  York 


Fig.   14. — The  printer's  form  reduced  to  simplicity 

said  to  be  complex  in  nature.  A  complex  advertisement,  how- 
ever, has  Its  dangers.  If  Its  divisions  are  not  such  as  to  lead 
from  one  part  to  the  other,  or,  if  one  part  tends  to  send  the 


Uy  COWAN 

c?TLac/e  a  iien^ 

coji^/lo/illo/z  lo  an 

bicle/zl  -/l/ 1 


O^" 


,  rornmio  <>n(rin(v»r  an<l  an  nrt- 
l»».  Guy  Cowan  b«'lM'v<'<l  that  somclhinjj 
now  ami  stimulating  could  Le  introducx  J 
oven  into  potlcr>'. 

ViMons  of  an  American  pottery  that  in 
form  ami  color  would  rival  the  cLoicot 
productions  of  the  Old  \\  orld  .  .  .  flitted 
ibrougb  the  brain  of  artist  Cowan. 

Hero(;nition  came.  Cowan's  ceramic 
sculptures  —  new  and  vital — were  tin' 
first  to  Ikj  accepted  by  the  Penn-ylx  anii 
Academy  of  Fine  Art*.  They  were  rati  I 
equal  in  artistic  merit  to  the  finest  work* 
in  bron/c  ond  marble.  And  in  1927  tlio 
Logan  Medal  for  exa>11encc  in  <lesifm  was 
awarded  to  Cowan.  Other  distinguished 
honors  followo<l. 

To«lay .  sculpture  and  pottery  from  the 
Cowiin  Potters  are  ratoi  by  foremost 
authorities  as  America's  finest.  You  find 
Cowan  pi(^ces  in  important  gulleri»»s, 
studios  and  stores.  i*rominent  stylists, 
critics,  interior  decorators  and  collectors 
give  Cowan  distinguished  preference. 

Equally  Rignificant  is  it  that  you  see 
these  refreshingly  Jovely  vases,  bowls, 
lamps,  figures  and  console  pieces  in 
homos  of  culture,  refinement  and  wealth, 
wherever  beauty  is  worshiped. 

Springtime  displays  of  new  productions 
are  now  being  made.  Be  sure  to  see 
them.  I£acfa  Cowan  piece  beors  the  name 
CDWAN  molded  into  the  base,  but  each 
piece  \a  even  more  flaerantly  identified 
by  its  originality  and  beauty.  If  you  do 
not  know  the  Cowan  dealer,  please  writ© 
us  din-ct. 


fl 


COWAN  €^  POTTERY 


Fig.    15. — A    complex    advertisement 
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eye  movement  to  another  advertisement,  in  both  instances  fail- 
ing to  give  us  a  unitary  feeling,  then  the  advertisement  loses  in 
effectiveness.  The  simple  advertisement,  if  the  unitary  effect  is 
decided  and  forceful  in  its  thought  appeal,  is  not  thus  endan- 


ON  or  about  May 
fifth  we  will  move 
to  our  New  Building  at 
one  hundred  and  nine 
East  Thirty-first  Street, 
New  York  City. 

JAPAN  PAPER  COMPANY 

Importers  of  High  Grade  Papers 

FROM  CHINA,JAPAN,  FRANCE,  ITALY 
ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  AND  SPAIN 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Richard  T.  Stevens 

PreritUnt 


Thomas  Nast  Fairbanks 

yice-Prtsidtnt 


\:^^^M<)MiM 


^ti^,i^4mii%mu 


J 


Fig.  16. — Clearly  defined  border  limits 

gered,  for  it  has  no  divisions.  Fig.  13  is  an  example  of  a  com- 
plex advertisement.  The  message  is  simple,  yet  the  original 
writer  has  tried  to  tell  his  story  by  a  most  complex  arrange- 
ment. Fig.  14  is  the  printer's  form  reduced  to  simplicity.  The 
latter's  unitary  effect  is  decidedly  an  improvement,  and  in  its 


USE  OF  BORDERS  I37 

simplicity  and  pleasing  arrangement  produces  a  much  better 
impression  than  the  needless  complex  repetition  of  Fig.  13.  A 
complex  advertisement,  generally,  should  have  its  parts  so  re- 
lated as  to  produce  Interest  in  every  other  part.  But  where  the 
parts  are  telling  the  same  story,  as  in  Fig.  13,  we  have  affecta- 
tion entering.  These  two  advertisements  represent  simplicity 
vs.  affectation.  Fig.  15  Is  a  complex  advertisement.  The 
problem  Is  to  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  unity  in  relation  to  the 
component  parts  of  the  advertisement. 

All  things  being  equal,  if  a  complex  advertisement  can  hold 


t     I 


^/.eOSCO 
ROUTING 
MACHINE 


Routs 
any  length 
Wood  or  Metal 
plate  not  over  9"  wide 


SEND  FOR 
CATALCXiUE 


The  OSCO  Machine  Co.,  185  Franklin  St.,  Boston 


Fig.   17, — Broken  borders 


the  eye  and  the  mind  In  a  perusal  of  its  several  parts,  in  com- 
parison with  a  simple  advertisement,  the  former  undoubtedly 
has  the  better  chance  of  arousing  a  greater  number  of  associa- 
tions In  the  reader's  mind.  Each,  however,  has  Its  advantage. 
The  simple  advertisement  depends  upon  thought  expression  in  a 
unitary  mechanical  form;  the  complex  advertisement  depends 
on  two  or  more  divisions  of  itself  to  lead  to  a  unitary  effect. 

Principles  Governing  the  Use  of  Borders. — A  feeling  of 
unity  Is  usually  realized  by  means  of  a  border.  A  border  keeps 
the  eye  from  wandering  to  other  parts  of  the  page  and  tends  to 
force  the  eye  within  its  enclosure.  It  has  the  inherent  quality  of 
giving  individuality  as  well  as  a  sense  of  unity  to  the  text.  It 
becomes  the  factor  which  gives  form  to  an  advertisement  and 
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often  has  the  effect  either  to  draw  or  to  repel  attention.  Two 
advertisements,  side  by  side,  one  with  and  the  other  without  a 
border,  are  vying  for  attention.  The  bordered  one  will  usually 
win.    The  border,  however,  should  always  be  made  suoservient 


Fig.   i8. — Novelty  effects 

to  the  thought  of  the  advertisement.  When  the  reader  is  more 
conscious  of  the  border  than  of  the  advertisement,  and  his  atten- 
tion is  not  led  to  the  text  which  it  encloses,  the  unitary  relation- 
ship of  the  individual  parts  of  that  particular  advertisement  hai 
not  been  attained. 
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The  use  of  a  border  should  be  determined  in  relation  to  the 
feeling  of  unity.  Whenever  an  advertisement's  unity  would  be 
created  or  emphasized  by  its  use,  then  a  border  should  be 
chosen.  The  unity  of  an  advertisement,  however,  is  often  as- 
sisted by  omitting  a  border.  Many  full  page  advertisements  in 
magazines  omit  a  border  and  thus  tend  to  suggest  the  news  as- 
pect of  their  content.     The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  these 


Fig.  19. — Where  an  idea  within  the  text  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  border 

advertisements,  however,  should  be  such  that  a  unitary  effect  be. 
retained. 

Classification  of  Borders. — Advertisements  permit  of  the 
following  border  classification:  first,  there  are  those  without 
borders  (Figs.  8  and  9)  ;  second,  those  with  clearly  defined  bor- 
der limits  (Fig.  16)  ;  third,  broken  borders  (Fig.  17)  ;  fourth, 
there  are  borders  which  introduce  novelty  effects  (Fig.  18); 
fifth,  there  are  those  which  are  broken  In  a  manner  to  permit 
an  insertion  of  some  idea  to  be  found  within  the  text  (Fig.  19). 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  BORDERS 


Whenever  the  idea  of  space  is  desired  and  a  border  would 
tend  to  destroy  this  concept,  the  entire  advertisement  should  be 
without  a  border  or  that  part  which  suggests  space.     The  idea 
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Fig.  18  introduces  a  novelty  effect  which  creates  atmosphere 
before  we  have  entered  under  the  shade  trees.  The  dignity  of 
the  outside  effect  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  announcement  of 
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Chart  8 

A  disregard  of  many  of  these  so-called  illusions  in  line  length 
often  decreases  the  possible  effectiveness  in  attention.  Notice  the 
seeming  difference  in  length  of  each  line  depending  on  whether 
the  eye   is  oriented  in  an  extensive  or  intensive   relation   to   itself. 

(From  Witmer's  Analytical  Psychology) 

of  unity,  however,  should  be  held  in  mind.  The  special  effect 
should  not  be  such  as  to  lead  one  away  from  the  thought  of  the 
advertisement. 

Fig.  17  is  an  example  of  the  effectiveness  to  be  obtained 
by  breaking  the  border.  It  tends  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  and  slightly  to  increase  the  size  of  the  advertisement. 


Chart   9 

a;^^^^  **'V.f^^   steadily  upon  a   single  part   of  any  one  of  the  above 
diagrams.     Observe  the  tendency  of  the  figure  to  change  from  profec 
on  to  a  flat  surface  and  then  to  perspectivl     An  appreciation  of  thJse 
illusory    principles    in    advertising    construction    are    often    effective    S 
gaining  more  effective  attention.  eneciive    in 

(From  Witmer's  Analytical  Psychology) 

designs  and  engravings.  Its  form  is  suggestive  of  quality.  The 
bottom  of  the  advertisement  is  detailed,  yet  is  quite  secondary 
to  the  thought  of  the  text. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  ATTENTION  LAWS 
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Fig.  19  Illustrates  the  possibility  of  weaving  the  thought  of 
the  text  into  the  border.  It  is  appropriate  that  Cupid  should 
center  the  attention.  It  is  also  true  that  Cupid  tends  to  force 
the  attention  within  the  advertisement  itself.  The  simple  yet 
artistic  line  effect  of  the  border  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  en- 
tire thought  of  the  text  which  Is  a  wedding  announcement.  The 
finesse  suggested  in  this  form  necessitates  the  use  of  a  type 
graceful  and  refined  In  appearance. 

EXTENSIVE  ASPECTS  OF  ATTENTION 

Attention  in  Its  Extensive  Relations.— Attention  in  rela- 
tion to  advertising  composition  is  only  a  part  of  the  story  of 
attention.  The  external  aspects  or  the  competition  of  one  ad- 
vertisement with  another  needs  consideration.  Undoubtedly 
the  Increasing  use  of  color  In  magazine  advertising,  the  use  of 
two  or  more  pages  and  a  willingness  to  use  more  space  are  in- 
dicative of  the  advertiser's  struggle  for  the  reader's  attention. 
Consequently,  extensive  competitive  factors  need  consideration. 
These  may  be  defined  as  follows  and  their  relation  shown  to 
competitive  advertising  display. 

The  power  of  any  object  to  force  itself  into  our  attention 
depends  on  the  absence  of  counter  attractions.  The  full-page 
advertisement,  the  single  column  advertisement  on  a  given  page, 
the  single  and  often  especially  shaped  street  or  railroad  card 
toward  which  the  passengers  face,— these  are  compelling  et- 
forts  to  dominate  the  attention  without  competition. 

The  power  of  any  advertisement  to  attract  our  attention 
depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  aroused.  This  may 
be  initial  as  to  a  point  or  awareness  with  respect  to  the  entire 

advertisement. 

Focal  point  and  eye  movement  should  be  of  such  intensity  as 
to  seize  and  control  the  attention  until  the  component  parts  ot 
the  advertisement  are  experienced  as  unity.  Thus  color  effects 
Including  black  and  white  need  careful  consideration.  To  the 
degree  that  color  and  line  accentuate  the  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional content,  is  interest  sustained. 

The  power  of  any  advertisement  depends  upon  the  contrast 
it  forms  to  the  objects  preceding  or  following  it. 


Advertisements  placed  on  the  same  page  with  others  stand 
as  competitors  with  all  other  reading  matter  on  the  same  page. 
An  advertisement  of  itself  may  seemingly  be  strong,  but  In 
conflict  with  others  may  appear  weak.  This  fact  alone  Is  a 
constant  challenge  to  the  advertiser  to  give  as  much  character, 
intensity,  and  originality  to  the  inherent  characteristics  of  his 
article  in  his  advertising  appeal  as  is  possible.  The  pull  of  each 
advertisement  should  be  strong  enough  to  command  attention 
in  spite  of  the  conflicting  attention  factors  In  surrounding  ad- 
vertisements. Street  car  advertising  has  this  aspect  of  atten- 
tion as  a  constant  problem. 

The  power  of  an  advertisement  to  attract  our  attention  also 
depends  on  the  ease  with  which  we  can  comprehend  it. 

Focal  point,  eye  movement,  and  component  parts  of  an  ad- 
vertisement synchronized  In  relation  to  intensity,  competition, 
and  Individuality  should  result  In  a  simple  exploitation  of  the 
advertisement.  If  the  self  Is  divided,  a  conflict  follows.  A 
conflict  in  our  appreciation  of  the  content  of  the  form  often 
necessitates  powerful  human  appeal  to  overcome  this  defect. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF   DIFFERENT  ADVERTISING  FORMS 

Classification  of  Advertisements  as  to  Form. — Advertise- 
ments with  respect  to  their  mechanical  form  of  construction 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  the  advertisement  projective,  the 
advertisement  descriptive,  the  advertisement  perspective,  the 
advertisement  aerial,  the  advertisement  selective,  and  the  ad- 
vertisement as  demonstration. 

The  Advertisement  Projective. — Whenever  an  advertise- 
ment is  so  constructed  that  one's  initial  attention  seizes  upon  a 
character,  symbol,  or  article  which  seems  literally  to  jump  out 
of  the  page,  thus  challenging  our  interest  to  continue  to  read — 
we  shall  term  such  an  advertisement  projective.  Such  a  pres- 
entation if  effectively  used  tends  to  arouse  an  emotional  re- 
sponse to  the  stimulus  being  presented.  In  terms  of  sentence 
structure  the  exclamation  or  a  question  containing  the  element 
of  curious  surprise  best  explains  the  psychology  which  this  form 
is  capable  of  suggesting.  Its  intensity  may  be  too  strong  and 
may  even  offend  the  reader.     There  can  be  a  feeling  of  too 
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Vmh!  Just  taste  it! 


The  atmosphere  of  the  ^'Toyo*^  trade  name 


..Supr#'inrVAtu«'l 

AUSTATE  Tildes 
so  i^ooddiat  rriard* 
fe««  rftfmrrmilirnf 
*  ^Ht^  Ouitramiwe  to  Sotis 


Sears.  Roelmck  and  Co. 

roUK  RCTAH.  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


Tireless  advertising  jar  tires 

Fig.   20. — Illustrating  projective  composition  often  used  effectively  in 

outdoor  advertising 
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much  boldness  which  may  offend  rather  than  incite  surprise 
passing  Into  interest.  Projective  advertising  construction,  then, 
requires  skilful  art  work.  To  obtain  this  effect  many  adver- 
tisers present  an  article  without  a  background  which  gives  pro- 
jective character  to  the  article  being  presented.  Fig.  20  gives 
three  Illustrations  of  the  use  of  projection  as  a  principle  of  ad- 
vertising composition.  With  the  exception  of  The  Thayer  Mc- 
Neil advertisement,  the  background  has  been  sacrificed  In  order 
to  accentuate  the  merits  of  the  product  alone.  In  these  adver- 
tisements color  was  used  and  became  a  compensatory  factor. 

The  Advertisement  Descriptive. — Those  advertisements 
which  are  presented  on  a  flat  surface  so  that  the  perspective 
and  projective  elements  are  secondary,  are  to  be  called  descrip- 
tive in  their  nature.  Those  Illustrations  which  conform  to  the 
effect  which  is  obtained  by  using  a  camera  would  come  under 
this  classification.  If  the  Illustration,  however,  attempts  by 
means  of  a  camera  picture  to  emphasize  the  perspective  content 
as  such,  the  effect  would  not  come  under  this  classification. 
Many  advertisements  wherein  the  perspective  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  idea,  as  In  a  room  showing  linoleum  rugs  or  dra- 
peries, require  Ingenious  construction  In  order  to  keep  the  eye 
movement  limited  to  a  horizontal  flat  surface.  The  psychology 
of  an  advertisement  descriptive  Is  more  intellectual  in  Its  ap- 
peal. It  tends  to  stimulate  and  challenge  us  to  satisfy  our 
demand  for  facts  or  Information.  In  sentence  structure  we  are 
inclined  to  use  the  question  and  ask:  To  what  extent?  What 
for?  Why?  Reproduction  of  camera  effects  are  often  dull 
and  uninteresting  unless  the  greatest  skill  is  employed.  Fig.  21, 
which  is  an  advertisement  advertising  the  Ladies*  Home  Jour- 
nal^ is  worthy  of  note  In  that  what  would  ordinarily  be  a  de- 
scriptive advertisement  has  been  given  a  projection  tendency — 
it  reserves  at  the  same  time,  however,  a  descriptive  feeling. 
Fig.  22  is  an  advertisement  which  is  typically  descriptive  in 
content.  It  is  photographic  and  Is  on  a  flat  service.  Notice 
how  the  composer  has  attempted  to  introduce  a  projective 
factor  by  showing  a  section  of  the  fence  closer  up.  As  already 
stated,  the  psychology  is  that  of  self-initiated  interest.  It  more 
nearly  conforms  to  preperceptive  interest.     Its  presentation 
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lltnh!  Jusl  taste  it! 


The  atmosphere  of  the  "Toyo^^  trade  name 
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Tireless  advertising  jar  tires 

Fig.   20. — Illustrating  projective  composition  often  used  efTectively  in 

outdoor  advertisinii 


much  boldness  which  may  offend  rather  than  Incite  surprise 
passing  into  interest.  Projective  adv^ertising  construction,  then, 
requires  skilful  art  work.  To  obtain  this  effect  many  adver- 
tisers present  an  article  without  a  background  which  gives  pro- 
jective character  to  the  article  being  presented.  Fig.  20  gives 
three  illustrations  of  the  use  of  projection  as  a  principle  of  ad- 
vertising composition.  With  the  exception  of  The  Thayer  Mc- 
Neil advertisement,  the  background  has  been  sacrificed  in  order 
to  accentuate  the  merits  of  the  product  alone.  In  these  adver- 
tisements color  was  used  and  became  a  compensatory  factor. 

The    Advertisement    Descriptive. — Those    advertisements 
which  are  presented  on  a  flat  surface  so  that  the  perspective 
and  projective  elements  are  secondary,  are  to  be  called  descrip- 
tive in  their  nature.     Those  illustrations  which  conform  to  the 
effect  which  is  obtained  by  using  a  camera  would  come  under 
this  classification.      If  the  illustration,   however,   attempts  by 
means  of  a  camera  picture  to  emphasize  the  perspective  content 
as  such,   the   effect  would  not  come  under  this  classification. 
Many  advertisements  wherein  the  perspective  Is  an  essential 
part  of  the  idea,  as  In  a  room  showing  linoleum  rugs  or  dra- 
peries, require  ingenious  construction  in  order  to  keep  the  eye 
movement  limited  to  a  horizontal  flat  surface.    The  psychology 
of  an  advertisement  descriptive  Is  more  intellectual  In  Its  ap- 
peal.    It  tends  to  stimulate   and  challenge  us  to  satisfy  our 
demand  for  facts  or  Information.    In  sentence  structure  we  are 
inclined  to  use  the  question  and  ask:  To  what  extent?     What 
for?     Why?     Reproduction  of  camera  effects  are  often  dull 
and  uninteresting  unless  the  greatest  skill  Is  employed.     Fig.  21, 
which  is  an  advertisement  advertising  the  Ladles*  Home  Jour- 
nal, Is  worthy  of  note  In  that  what  would  ordinarily  be  a  de- 
scriptive advertisement  has  been  given  a  projection  tendency — 
It  reserves  at  the  same  time,  however,  a  descriptive  feeling. 
Fig.   22   Is  an  advertisement  w^hich  is  typically  descriptive  in 
content.     It  is  photographic  and  Is  on  a  flat  service.     Notice 
how   the   composer   has   attempted   to   introduce   a   projective 
factor  by  showing  a  section  of  the  fence  closer  up.    As  already 
stated,  the  psychology  is  that  of  self-Initiated  interest.    It  more 
nearly  conforms   to  preperceptlve   Interest.      Its  presentation 
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Write  for.  descriptive  booklet 
and  surprisingly  moderate  cost. 
Garden  furniture,  too,  of  the 
same  enduring  wood. 

HABITANT  SHOPS 

Incorporated 
BAY  CITY    MICHIGAN 

Salea  Offices  and  Shtrwroonu  m 
62  principal  citi*t 


beautiful  fencing 
need  not  be  expensive! 

Although  HABITANT  FENCING  costs 
less  than  most  fine  wooden  fences,  it  is  not 
a  cheap  fence.  In  fact,  it  is  made  from  the 
finest  Northern  White  Cedar  (which  never 
requires  painting) — so  staunch  that  it  ac- 
tually lasts  a  lifetime.  Comes  complete 
with  posts,  ready  to  set  up.  Picturesque 
and  practical  for  protection,  ornamentation 
or  boundary.  For  your  town,  suburban  or 
country  home,  HABITANT  FENCING  is 
the  last  word  in  quality. 

4HABITANTA 
-FENCE-^ 

AND  GARDEN  ACCESSORIES 


Fig.  22 — ^A  simple  descriptive  advertisement 
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answers  most  of  the  questions  a  man  would  ask  if  such  a  fence 
could  be  used  by  him. 

Advertisement  Perspective. — Whenever  we  employ  adver- 
tisement construction  so  as  to  accentuate  the  distance  factor  or 
where  the  eye  and  content  are  taken  into  the  depth  we  shall 
call  an  advertisement  perspective.  Perspective  often  takes  the 
reader  into  the  distance  and  often  leaves  him  there.  Hence 
perspective  needs  to  be  so  controlled  as  to  bring  the  reader  back 
into  the  main  body  of  the  advertisement.  Psychologically  the 
advertisement  perspective  may  stimulate  the  imagination  as 
well  as  to  arouse  an  association  of  ideas.  It  suggests  depth 
and  is  often  reminiscent  in  its  psychological  appeal.  Its  stimu- 
lating power  often  prevails  above  the  advertiser's  appeal. 

Fig.  23  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company  is  remarkable  for 
its  adherence  to  the  perspective  form  of  advertising  composi- 
tion. It  will  be  observed  that  the  suggested  rays  of  the  sun 
have  been  forced  Into  almost  a  descriptive  relationship  in  the 
advertisement.  Moreover,  the  perspective  content  found  in 
both  of  the  smaller  Illustrations  Is  not  made  overly  emphatic. 
Ordinarily  these  two  perspectives  might  carry  the  reader  into 
the  distance  only  to  leave  him  there  engrossed  in  his  own 
thoughts  or  fancy.  The  artist,  however,  has  rightly  employed 
both  perspective  and  descriptive  content  to  emphasize  the  pro- 
jective power  of  the  tomato. 

The  Advertisement  Aerial  Perspective. — Whenever  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is  oriented  by  a  point  which  sustains  the 
eye  in  a  vertical  set  of  relations  from  above  downwards,  we 
shall  call  this  form  of  advertisement  construction  an  advertise- 
ment aerial.  In  this  form  the  interest  increases  as  the  eye  com- 
prehends the  vertical  relations  assumed.  Or  the  thought  Is 
perhaps  better  conceived  by  thinking  of  the  scenic  relations 
existing  between  the  airplane  and  the  scene  of  vision  below. 
Many  advertisements  are  now  being  constructed  employing  a 
technique  of  the  aerial  as  actually  experienced  in  an  airplane  in 
relation  to  the  horizontal  surfaces.  The  psychology  of  this 
appeal  tends  actually  to  stimulate  both  thought  and  Imagination 
in  relation  to  the  time  and  spatial  factors  which  are  interblended 
in  employing  the  aerial  motive.     Movement,  as  such.  Is  encour- 
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aged  to  comprehend  the  article  in  its  upper  surface   aspects 
which  being  the  unusual  is  interesting  of  itself. 

"The  aerial"  influence,  however,  may  be  exerted  by  revers- 
ing the  orientation  point.  This  necessitates  heading  the 
reader's  interest  upward  in  anticipation  of  that  which  can  be 
seen  from  above.  Fig.  24,  advertising  Ambler  Asbestos  Shin- 
gles, is  an  example  showing  the  aerial  influence  in  advertising 
construction.  It  features  the  roof  and  stimulates  interest  in  the 
product. 

Advertisement  Selective. — This  form  of  advertisement 
assumes  previous  interest  and  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  with  the  goods  being  presented.  Mail  order  catalogs 
present  goods  so  as  to  stimulate  one  to  select  those  in  which  he 
is  interested.  This  type  of  advertisement  usually  contains  sev- 
eral articles  sometimes  unrelated  but  at  least  challenging  selec- 
tion. Department  stores  often  follow  this  kind  of  construction 
in  principle  by  using  a  full-page  advertisement  containing  a  pic- 
ture and  a  short  sentence  of  explanation  of  a  great  number  of 
articles  to  be  sold.  Fig.  25  is  typical  of  this  kind.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  kind  of  presentation  permits  education  as  to 
styles  and  prices. 

Advertisement  Demonstration. — This  form  of  advertise- 
ment is  such  as  to  visualize  how  a  product  is  to  be  used  or  what 
it  can  accomplish.  Its  influence  is  to  make  the  reader  feel  that 
its  use  involves  neither  complexity  nor  disagreeableness.  Its 
psychology  is  to  establish  the  reader  In  such  a  relationship  as 
to  the  use  of  the  product  or  article  as  will  stimulate  a  feeling 
of  familiarity  or  confidence  in  one's  self  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Fig.  26  illustrates  the  different  steps  to  be  taken  giving  *'Grafic 
Proof  of  fuel  safety  in  the  Packard-Diesel  Aircraft  Engine." 

Many  full-page  color  advertisements  will  be  found  to  com- 
bine one  or  more  of  the  above  factors  In  composition  form. 
There  are  those  which  start  with  projection,  compel  a  descrip- 
tive aspect,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  combine  both  the  per- 
spective and  aerial  motives.  As  the  artist  Is  given  freedom  to 
produce  maximum  attention,  these  principles  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  to  be  synchronized  as  above  suggested.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  different  color  effects  and  combinations  encourages 
the  use  of  these  principles  in  modern  advertisement  construc- 
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Fig.  25 — Advertisement  selective 
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furnaces  in 
many  a  home 
burn  similar  oil 


A  liqhted  match 
cannot  ignite 
or  explode  it 


And  the  oil 
itself  will  quench 
this  fire 
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Saturated  cloth 
can  burn  only 
like  a  wick 


But  only  when 
properly  atomized 
the  spray  may  be 
ignited 


Fig.  26 — The  advertisement  demonstration 
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ATTENTION  IN  RELATION  TO  DISPLAY 


tion.     Competition  for  maximum  attention  necessitates  these 
more  complex  appeals. 

Plate  I  is  an  example  of  the  co-function  of  advertisements 
projective,  descriptive,  and  perspective  in  symbolically  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  "Enduring  Quality"  in  connection  with  '^Certain- 
teed"  products.  Curiously  enough,  in  this  advertising  the  artist 
has  harmonized  both  the  perspective  and  projective  aspects  in 
relation  to  the  ordinarily  descriptive  aspect  made  projective. 
Eye  movement  finally  comprehends  the  entire  advertisement  as 
unity.  The  colors  used  are  dark  and  rich  in  hue.  They  of 
themselves  are  such  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  dignity  and  sub- 
stantiality in  relation  to  "Certain-teed"  products. 

COLOR  AND  ATTENTION 

Psychological  research  has  found  our  eyes  so  constructed 
that  such  colors  as  black  and  white,  blue,  yellow,  red,  and 
green  vary  in  their  inherent  qualities  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye 
as  a  specific  color.  It  is  stated  that  we  see  all  colors  clearly  in 
an  area  in  the  center  of  the  retina.  As  we  move  outward  from 
the  center,  certain  of  the  colors  lose  their  power  of  attractive- 
ness. Red  and  green  have  the  smallest  range  of  visibility. 
Blue  and  yellow  are  next  to  drop  out,  while  black  and  white 
have  a  clear  range  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  retina.  For 
illustration,  if  the  eyes  are  fixated  on  a  distant  point,  X  (see 
Plate  II),  while  different  colored  pencils  are  rotated  from  a 
point,  Y,  to  the  left  to  Z,  the  following  results  are  usually 
secured : 

I.    Black  or  white  pencils  will  be  seen  "as  such"  over  the 

entire  distance — that  is,  from  point  Y  thru  X  to  Z. 

The  yellow  pencils  will  be  seen   as  yellow  only  from 

point  A  thru  X  to  E. 

The  blue  pencils  will  be  seen  as  blue  only  from  point  B 

thru  X  to  F. 

The  red  pencils  will  be  perceived  as  red  from  point  C 

thru  X  to  G. 

The  green  pencils  will  not  be  seen  as  green  until  point  D, 

and  will  continue  to  be  seen  as  green  until  point  H  is 

reached. 
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tion.     Competition  for  maximum  attention  necessitates  these 
more  complex  appeals. 

Plate  I  is  an  example  of  the  co-function  of  advertisements 
projective,  descriptive,  and  perspective  in  symbolically  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  "Enduring  Quality"  in  connection  with  "Certain- 
teed"  products.  Curiously  enough,  in  this  advertising  the  artist 
has  harmonized  both  the  perspective  and  projective  aspects  in 
relation  to  the  ordinarily  descriptive  aspect  made  projective. 
Eye  movement  finally  comprehends  the  entire  advertisement  as 
unity.  The  colors  used  are  dark  and  rich  in  hue.  They  of 
themselves  are  such  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  dignity  and  sub- 
stantiality in  relation  to  "Certain-teed"  products. 

COLOR  AND  ATTENTION 

Psychological  research  has  found  our  eyes  so  constructed 
that  such  colors  as  black  and  white,  blue,  yellow,  red,  and 
green  vary  in  their  inherent  qualities  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye 
as  a  specific  color.  It  is  stated  that  we  see  all  colors  clearly  in 
an  area  in  the  center  of  the  retina.  As  we  move  outward  from 
the  center,  certain  of  the  colors  lose  their  power  of  attractive- 
ness. Red  and  green  have  the  smallest  range  of  visibility. 
Blue  and  yellow  are  next  to  drop  out,  while  black  and  white 
have  a  clear  range  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  retina.  For 
illustration,  if  the  eyes  are  fixated  on  a  distant  point,  X  (see 
Plate  II),  while  different  colored  pencils  are  rotated  from  a 
point,  Y,  to  the  left  to  Z,  the  following  results  are  usually 
secured : 

1.  Black  or  white  pencils  will  be  seen  "as  such"  over  the 
entire  distance — that  is,  from  point  Y  thru  X  to  Z. 

2.  The  yellow  pencils  will  be  seen  as  yellow  only  from 
point  A  thru  X  to  E. 

3.  The  blue  pencils  will  be  seen  as  blue  only  from  point  B 
thru  X  to  F. 

4.  The  red  pencils  will  be  perceived  as  red  from  point  C 
thru  X  to  G. 

5.  The  green  pencils  will  not  be  seen  as  green  until  point  D, 
and  will  continue  to  be  seen  as  green  until  point  H  is 
reached. 
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It  has  been  found  that  the  human  eye  has  three  more  or 
less  definitely  limited  color  zones  or  areas,  commonly  called  the 
black-white  zone,*  yellow-blue  zone,  and  the  red-green  zone. 
While  these  zones  overlap  to  some  extent,  we  can  say  that  the 
eye  has  definite  color  areas  which,  from  an  advertising  stand- 
point, give  each  color  a  different  value  in  relation  to  attention. 

If  these  concepts  are  fundamental,  the  following  uses  of 
color  would  maintain:  black  and  white  are  colors  seen  from 
practically  every  angle  and  imply  an  attracting  power  under  the 
most  varied  conditions.  (See  Plate  II.)  Yellow  has  almost  the 
same  wide  range  as  black  and  white,  and  its  attention-getting 
qualities  at  various  angles  should  be  great.  Many  delivery 
wagons  and  oil  service  stations  exemplify  the  far-range  efifec- 
tiveness  of  yellow.  The  use  of  color,  however,  often  implies 
greater  emotional  appeal  than  black  and  white.     (See  A,  Chart 

lO.) 

Blue  is  seen  in  relation  to  the  next  limited  area  of  vision. 
This  color  used  on  street  car  cards  and  billboards  should  be 
estimated  as  to  color  effectiveness  in  relation  to  a  more  limited 
angle  of  vision.     (See  B,  Chart  lo.) 

While  red  is  striking  in  its  immediate  appeal,  its  power  is 
still  more  limited  in  relation  to  the  angle  of  vision.  As  an 
advertising  factor  for  attention,  its  danger  consists  in  over- 
stimulating  at  the  expense  of  the  thought.  Moreover,  its  in- 
herent intensity  often  necessitates  a  modification  of  its  degree 
of  saturation  so  as  not  to  be  too  dominant.    (See  C,  Chart  lo.) 

Green  has  the  smallest  color  area  within  the  eye.  Nature 
is  decidedly  green  not  only  in  quantity  but  quality.  (See  D, 
Chart  lo.)  If  the  eyes  were  so  constructed  that  each  color 
could  be  seen  equally  well  from  all  distances,  green  would  be 
the  dominant  tone.  However,  it  looks  as  if  the  different  color 
areas  showed  a  compensatory  process  whereby  each  color  is 
given  its  own  power  and  influence  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting the  other  colors  to  exert  an  influence  but  each  in  its  own 
sphere.  The  green,  then,  is  most  effective  when  more  nearly 
direct  in  front  of  the  observer.  As  nature  has  seemingly  estab- 
lished a  mechanism  to  reduce  green  as  a  dominant  color,  so  this 
color  needs  to  be  modified  for  effectiveness  as  to  quantity  or 

*  Strictly  speaking,  however,  black  and  white  are  not  colors. 
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mass  in  relation  to  the  angle  of  vision.  As  green  requires  con- 
centration within  a  limited  area,  the  other  colors  may  be  effec- 
tively used  to  scatter  attention.     Thus  color  requires  such  eye 
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RETINA  y  EYE 

Chakt   10 

Diagrammatic  Representation  of  Some  of  the  Color  Areas  or  Zones  of  the  Eye 

These  diagrams  are  used  for  illustrative  purpose,  only,  to  show  the  narrowing  angles 
of  vision  from  which  the  various  colors  may  be  seen.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  mathe- 
matically exact,  but  suggest  workable  principles  in  helping  the  advertiser  to  evaluate  color 
and  eye  movement  in  relation  to  the  different  advertising  media.  Black  and  white  may  be 
seen  from  the  widest  angle,  while  green  is  seen  from  the  narrowest  angle. 

adjustment  to  an  advertisement  as  to  compel  the  advertiser  to 
study  its  use  in  terms  of  range  of  vision,  eye  movement,  inten- 
sity, and  unity  within  the  advertisement. 
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This  chart  illustrates,  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  form,  the  facts  pertaining  to 
the  different  color  areas  within  the  eye  in  relation  to  the  angle  of  vision  from  which  they 
are  observed.      (See  text  for  detailed  explanation.) 
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These  factors  in  color  attention  will  enable  the  advertiser 
to  determine  his  selection  In  relation  to  billboards,  electric  light 
signs,  and  street  car  cards.  They  also  help  to  determine  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  colors  used  in  relation  to  the  angle 
of  vision  from  which  the  greatest  number  of  people  are  likely 
to  see  the  advertisement. 

In  addition  to  the  attention  power  of  color  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  select  such  as  are  most  appealing  and  which  at  the  same 
time  give  emphasis  to  the  inherent  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  the  goods  in  question. 

For  example,  notice  the  contrast  selling  effectiveness  in  the 
two  advertisements,  one  not  using  color,  and  the  other  using 
color.     (See  Illustrations  on  page  300 — Plate  IV.) 
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APPEAL 

To  the  advertiser,  attention  and  appeal  may  be  said  to  be 
opposite  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  Attention,  defined  as  phys- 
ical in  its  composition,  is  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  appeal 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Or,  to  put  the  thought  differently, 
Interest  in  reading  an  advertisement  is  being  sustained  because 
of  the  synchronized  relations  maintaining  between  attention 
and  appeal. 

Advertising  defined  in  terms  of  appeal,  then,  is  an  effort  to 
demonstrate  thru  physical  presentation  or  form  the  meaning  or 
the  purpose  of  economic  goods  as  possible  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  reader. /Advertising  appeal  searches  for  such  a 
presentation  of  Its  content  as  to  make  Its  meaning  immediately 
effective  thru  the  fusion  attribute  of  the  mind./ Fusion  once 
established  becomes  a  mechanism  thru  which  the  vital  energy 
of  the  individual  is  surcharged  as  desire.  To  bring  about  this 
fusion  is  the  purpose  of  appeal.  The  stimulating  factors,  then, 
are  in  terms  of  the  immediate  and  Impressionistic  content  in- 
volving the  senses,  reason,  or  persuasion,  associations  and 
Imagination.  Fusion  as  the  result  of  the  synchronization  of 
these  attributes  establishes  a  mechanism  involving  new  incen- 
tives and  responsibilities  in  relation  to  desire.  Thus  is  per- 
fected a  circuit  wherein  the  vital  urge  of  the  individual,  thru 
wish  as  structure,  is  permitted  to  enjoy  new  experiences  with 
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their   accompanying   benefits.      For   example,    these   potential 
experiences  divide  themselves  into  utility  as  use,  emotion  as 
pleasure,  joy  or  happiness,   or,  withal,  better   adjustment  to 
one's  surroundings  in  overcoming  spatial  and  time  limitations. 
A   study    of    the    inherent    characteristics    of    the    article, 
product  or  service  to  be  sold  In  relation  to  class  or  mass  appeal 
is  the  engineering  aspect  of  advertising  in  relation  to  desire. 
This  process  has  Its  mathematics  in  terms  of  statistical  data 
pertaining  to  continuity  or   the   time   factor  of   a  campaign; 
repetition  as  to  uses;  proportion  in  the  use  of  media,  compe- 
tition, and  costs.     With  the  suggested  new  technique  here  ap- 
plied,  a  new  epoch  of  advertising  Is  made  possible  because  of 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  structure  of  the  individual  in  rela- 
tion to  the  economic  scheme  of  things  and  of  which  each  of  us 
is  a  part.     Human  incapacity,  resistance,  and  Inertia  have  yet 
to  find  their  mathematical  formula.     Finally,   appeal   realis- 
tically controlling  is  individual  hunrian  urge  manifesting  itself 
at  constantly  higher  levels  of  experience. 

Each  article,  product  or  service  has  a  function  to  perform 
in  relation  to  human  progress.  Things  become  instruments 
either  of  pleasure  or  service  or  misery.  Withal,  economic 
goods  employed  represent  human  consciousness  enriched  and 
enmeshed  In  a  co-function  relationship  of  nature  and  man. 

The  senses  functioning  thru  bodily  organs  seize  upon  the 
essences  of  things  and  function  to  establish  meaning  as  to  the 
fact  of  a  thing.  The  advertiser  Is  first  striving  to  get  people 
to  sense  the  fact  implication  of  his  article,  product  or  service. 
Each  part  of  an  advertisement  is  justified  as  it  serves  or  works 
toward  this  purpose.  So  a  thing  within  itself  must  first  be- 
come  factual  In  Its  relation  to  the  reader^s  Intelligence.  A  fact 
becomes  material  for  the  vital  urge  of  the  individual  to  possess 
and  to  use  it.  As  has  been  stated,  a  fact  must  first  be  sensed 
as  essence  and  secondly  become  Intellectualized  as  purpose.  A 
recognition  of  the  intricate  and  complex  factors  which  go  to 
make  up  what  I  shall  term  "circuit  appeal"  establishes  a  basis 
for  measurement  and  proportion,  as  well  as  imagery  and  in- 
terest. In  relation  to  the  vocabulary  to  be  used,  the  type  of  dis- 
course and  the  advertising  media  with  their  accompanying  time 
and  spatial  relations.     If  advertising  is  to  become  increasingly 
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scientific,  it  will  become  so  thru  a  better  understanding  of  the 
above  implications  than  now  maintain.  One  writer  has  used 
a  terminology  which  transposed  is  applicable  to  advertising 
wherein  we  may  rightly  say  that  advertising  is  a  time-binding 
science  in  its  processes.  As  such,  it  needs  such  an  understand- 
ing of  its  component  elements  and  relations  as  to  be  able  to 
sustain  itself  both  as  a  measurable  and  a  creative  force  In  our 
present  economic  structure.  Advertising  as  a  force  must  be- 
come measurable  as  to  quantity  and  quality  and  predictable  as 
to  time  and  sequence.  The  above  analysis  shows  advertising 
to  be  characterized  as  a  flow  in  conformity  with  the  vital  force 
of  human  behavior  Involving  action  and  reaction,  but  accom- 
panied with  an  ever-Increasing  organizing  force  constantly  de- 
manding more  efficient  functions  in  relation  to  the  problem  of 
saturated  markets.  Advertising  Is  interested  In  the  study  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  force.  Fusion,  therefore,  as  a 
result  of  effective  appeal  ever  implies  new  worlds  In  the  mak- 
ing. Intensively,  It  builds  and  sustains  a  business  which,  thru 
corporate  control,  serves  as  power  thru  successive  generations 
In  rendering  service  and  declaring  dividends  for  the  service 
rendered.  Extensively,  with  potential  community  correlations 
establishing  vision,  advertising  becomes  publicity,  and,  as  such, 
gives  us  a  mechanism  wherein  vision  can  help  a  city,  community 
or  state  to  overcome  the  limitations  of  circumstance,  ignorance 
and  hate  In  relation  to  higher  standards  of  living  and  our  soul 
demands  for  leisure  and  health.  On  Its  dramatic  side,  vision 
and  publicity  will  make  the  deserts  to  blossom  and  nature  to 
give  us  surcease  from  sorrow.  Thus,  the  engineering  of  hu- 
manity becomes  as  effective  In  the  realization  of  legitimate 
hopes  and  aspirations  and  in  the  expansion  of  our  consciousness 
as  the  engineering  of  nature  transcends  human  limitations  In- 
volving time  and  space. 

In  light  of  the  previous  analysis,  the  Illustration  of  an  ad- 
vertisement becomes  of  great  value  because  it  Is  an  Instrument 
wherein  the  greatest  number  of  sense  impressions  can  be  con- 
veyed effectively  In  the  least  amount  of  time.  Illustration  and 
text  thus  become  problems  involving  component  parts  of  an 
advertisement  in  relation  to  unity  and  fusion. 

Imagination  is  the  picture  building  aspect  of  the  mind.     It 
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implies  a  new  or  different  experience  from  that  maintaining  on 
the  part  of  the  one  perceiving.  It  changes  the  reader's  way  of 
looking  at  things,  and,  as  such,  establishes  a  new  perspective 
for  him.  By  inference,  a  new  perspective  brings  into  con- 
sciousness a  contrast  of  the  old  with  the  new,  or,  one  thing  with 
another.  This  process  makes  possible  a  shift  from  one  set  of 
relations  to  another.  This  shift  aspect,  then.  Is  the  established 
point  where  desire  changes  Its  directive  effort  and  assumes  re- 
sponsibility to  obtain  the  services  Implied  In  the  use  of  the 

goods  offered. 

Intuition  as  a  synchronizing  aspect  Involving  human  reac- 
tions to  the  wholeness  of  things,  as  a  process,  binds  together 
different  facts,  which  when  once  fixated  In  relation  to  unity 
become  Impulse.  Intuition  Is  thus  the  synchronization  of  Im- 
pulses In  relation  to  the  expansion  of  Individual  consciousness. 
The  stream  of  thought  herein  established  often  transcends  the 
limitations  of  past  ways  of  thinking  and  in  so  doing  introduces 
the  reader  to  new  experiences  and  adventures. 

The  analysis  thus  far  has  emphasized  the  flow  Implications 
of  consciousness  in  relation  to  fusion  and  appeal  with  an  accom- 
panying transference  of  energy  and  Incentive  In  terms  of  the 
reception  of  the  advertising  message.  The  fact  that  crowd 
psychology  tends  to  reduce  the  Individual  to  a  basis  where  he 
is  subjected  to  the  feelings  and  Ideas  of  others  often  tends  to 
Inhibit  the  Individual  from  responding  to  the  new  impulses 
which  have  been  established.  Thus  advertising  Is  at  once  com- 
pulsive, challenging  Initiative  and  new  uses,  destructive  In  mak- 
ing things  obsolete,  and  constructive  In  establishing  the  new. 
Appeal  Is  thus  all  transforming  in  Its  Influence. 

Pervading  the  entire  advertisement  Is  that  content  which, 
either  directly  or  by  Inference,  Is  also  Intellectual  In  nature. 
The  senses  while  Implying  essence  in  relation  to  emotional  re- 
actions, at  the  same  time.  Imply  truth.  It  Is  perhaps  both 
essence  and  truth  consciously  synchronized  which  establish  fact 
as  meaning.  Hence  there  Is  the  resultant  experience  of  reality 
which  a  fact  always  imposes. 

Where  component  parts  of  anything  are  being  mastered, 
the  principle  of  selectivity  must  necessarily  be  at  work  In  rela- 
tion to  consciousness.    Consequently,  each  advertisement  should 
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be  so  composed  as  to  contain  intellectual  aspects  involving  both 
analysis  and  exposition.  The  personal  aspect  of  the  relation- 
ship between  text  and  reader  is  Intensified  and  brought  about 
by  means  of  reason  and  persuasion.  The  Imaginative  content 
of  the  advertisement  is  picture  building  In  Its  Implication  of 
which  the  previously  mentioned  factors  are  content.  Com- 
bined, they  constitute  a  shift  mechanism  by  which  the  reader 
passes  into  the  possibilities  of  a  new  experience. 

Advertising  appeal,  then,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
above  elements  In  relation  to  appeal.  Each  aspect  surrenders 
itself  to  the  totality  of  appeal  in  terms  of  consciousness  as  a 
flow.  This  flow  roots  Itself  as  desire  and  thus  mechanistically 
sublimates  the  energy  of  the  Individual  In  relation  to  his  deeper 
urge  to  manifest  himself  in  new  and  as  great  a  variety  of  forms 
of  experience  as  possible.  Fusion,  appeal,  and  picture  building 
become  one  In  relation  to  the  Impinging  consciousness  ever 
reaching  out  and  attempting  to  realize  for  Itself  a  greater  sense 
of  reality.  Thus,  what  is  potentially  Implicit  becomes  explicit. 
A  study  of  appeal  for  economic  goods  is  a  study  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  an  advertisement  from  an  attention  and  a  fu- 
sion point  of  view. 

The  component  parts  of  any  successful  advertisement  In- 
volving a  dynamic  relationship  which  necessitates  final  syn- 
chronization In  relation  to  urge  and  energy  as  a  vital  force  are : 

(a)  The  senses  become  fact  and  impulse  thru 

1.  Impressionism  containing  essence  as  meaning 

2.  Intelligence  containing  inherent  logic  and  reason. 

(b)  Reason  involving  the  truth  implications  of  goods  and 
implying  pleasure  as  well  as  mastery  of  time  and  spa- 
tial limitations  in  relation  to  immediacy. 

(c)  Association  of  ideas  as  apperceptive  consciousness  con- 
tributary  to  an  appreciation  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  imaginative  picture  being  presented. 

(d)  Imagination  as  a  picture  building  aspect  bringing  about 
a  shift  in  relations. 

(e)  Fusion  and  appeal  Interblended  as  consciousness  in  re- 
lation to  desire. 

Summary. — An  understanding  of  attention  is  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  form  which  advertisements  may  take.     Form  needs 
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constant  study  in  relation  to  eye-movement  balance,  orienta- 
tion, and  compensatory  factors  in  relation  to  unity.  Advertise- 
ments may  be  classified  as  to  form  and  exemplify  principles  of 
construction  involving  a  definite  psychology.  They  may  take 
the  form  of  advertisements  projective,  descriptive,  perspective, 
aerial,  selective  or  demonstration.  Furthermore,  advertise- 
ments may  be  regarded  simple  or  complex  in  their  composition. 
This  necessitates  constant  study  of  the  component  parts  of  an 
advertisement  in  relation  to  unity.  A  study  of  the  different 
border  effects  is  necessary  if  the  spirit  of  unity  is  to  be  given 
maximum  attention  value.  Lines  need  to  be  studied  in  relation 
to  their  possible  illusory  use  in  relation  to  maximum  attention. 
Attention  laws  as  to  the  relationship  existing  between  a  specific 
advertisement  and  others  constitute  variables  in  relation  to 
each  advertising  medium.  The  different  colors  vary  in  their 
power  of  attraction  in  relation  to  the  angle  of  vision  assumed 
by  the  reader.  Hence  color  needs  constant  interpretation  in 
terms  of  distance,  movement,  and  the  size  of  the  specific  adver- 
tisement. Advertising  appeal  is  directly  effective  as  it  succeeds 
in  tapping  desire  as  a  vital  flow  of  the  individual  with  its  ac- 
companying imagery.  This  is  a  result  of  effective  attention 
becoming  fusion.  Thus  attention,  fusion,  and  desire  constitute 
the  character  aspects  of  individual  consciousness  working  for 
the  increased  sale  of  goods. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)   What  do  we  mean  by  display  in  advertising? 

(b)   What  elements  go  into  the  making  of  successful  display? 

2.  Show  how  the  following  factors  arc  important  in  advertising  composition: 

(a)  Focal  point  (e)   Unity 

(b)  Eye  movement  (f)   Mathematical  vs.  psychological  center 

(c)  Type  (g)  Symmetry. 

(d)  Balance 

3.  What  do  we  mean  by  compensatory  factors  in   relation  to  advertising  con- 
struction?    Illustrate. 

4.  What  principles  of  proportion  are  important  to  the  advertiser? 

5.  Describe   the   difference   between   vertical    vs.    horizontal   eye    movement   and 
show  the  application  of  these  principles  to  advertising  construction. 

6.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  following  classification  of  advertisements?     Define 
the  psychology  which  their  use  implies. 

(a)  Simple  vs.  complex 

(b)  Advertisements. 

Projective  Aerial 

Perspective  Selective 

Descriptive  Demonstration. 
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7.  Classify,  define,  and  show  the  use  of  the  different  kinds  of  borders. 

8.  Define  four  laws  pertaining  to  attention  and  show  their  application  to  bill- 
board and  street  car  advertising. 

9.  Define  the  line  of  vision  for  the  following  colors: 

(a)  Blue  (d)   Black 

(b)  Green  (e)  Red. 

(c)  Yellow 

lo.    (a)   What  do  we  mean  by  advertising  appeal? 

(b)  What  is  the  relationship  between  appeal  and  fusion? 

(c)  What  is  meant  by  the  "vital  energy"  of  the  individual? 

(d)  What  is  the  relationship  between  desire,  vital  energy,  and  appeal? 

(e)  Is  wish  significant  in  relation  to  fusion?     Explain. 

(f)  Define  the  circuit  of  appeal  as  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
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PROBLEMS 

1.  Select  a  page  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  containing  several  advertise- 
ments. Discuss  in  terms  of  the  principles  of  attention  as  outlined  in  this 
chapter. 

2.  Select  a  full  page  advertisement.  Could  you  reduce  it  in  size  and  retain  the 
same  amount  of  attention  value? 

3.  A.  How  many  feet  away  from  a  railroad  track  ought  a  billboard  be  to  be 

seen  most  readily  by  passengers  passing  in  the  train? 

1.  Discuss  the  different  color  areas  of  the  eye  in  relation  to  billboard  ad- 
vertising. 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  existing  between  color  and  the  message  of  bill- 
board advertising? 

3.  Are  colors  effectively  used  in  daylight  equally  effective  when  lighted  by 
electricity  at  night? 

B.  Discuss  electric  light  sign  advertising  in  terms  of  size,  distance,  colors,  and 
message  in  relation  to  a  sign  you  may  wish  to  erect  at  a  specific  spot  in 
your  own  city  or  town. 

"BLACK  BOOK" 

1.  Find  an  example  and  write  a  paragraph  explaining  the  merits  of: 

(a)  An  advertisement  simple  in  effect 

(b)  An  advertisement  complex  in  effect. 

2.  Select  the  following  types  of  advertisements  and  discuss  the  merits  of: 

(a)  Advertisement  projective  (d)   Advertisement  demonstration 

(b)  Advertisement  perspective  (e)   Advertisement  selective 

(c)  Advertisement  descriptive  (f)    Advertisement   aerial. 

3.  Select  a  full  page  color  advertisement.  Write  a  paragraph  discussing  the 
use  of  colors  as  to  kind,  mass,  and  angle  of  vision  in  relation  to  attention  as 
discussed  in  this  chapter. 

4.  Select  an  advertisement  which  has  pronounced  fusion  quality.  Describe  its 
effectiveness. 

CURRENT  MAGAZINE  READINGS 

Present  and  past  copies  of  "Printers'  Ink." 

Present  and  past  copies  of  "Advertising  and  Selling." 

Present  and  past  copies  of  "Inland  Printer." 

COLLATERAL  READINGS 

Richard  B.  Franken's,  "The  Attention  Value  of  Newspapers,"  copyrighted  by 

The  Association  of  National  Advertisers. 
E.  K.  Nixon,  "A  Study  of  Perception  of  Advertisements." 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  SENSE  EXPERIENCE  IN 

ADVERTISING 

Sense  Experiences. — It  is  a  beautiful  evening  In  June  away 
up  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  sun  is  just  sinking  with  a  red  that 
betokens  a  fair  day  for  tomorrow.  We  are  seated  on  a  tuft 
of  ground  which  permits  us  to  view  the  quickly  rushing  waters 
of  the  creek  tumbling  smoothly  over  the  man-made  dam.  Sit 
with  us  for  a  few  moments.  What  happens?  A  fish  leaps  up, 
flashes  its  silvery  belly  for  a  moment,  and  disappears;  circle 
upon  circle  widens  into  circle,  and  the  water  Is  at  rest  again. 
The  tree  opposite  mirrors  itself  In  the  calm  blue  radiance  of 
the  water.  Suddenly  a  cry  breaks  nature's  stillness,  a  cry  of 
hysterical  delight :  the  little  boy,  fishing  farther  up  the  stream, 
has  caught  his  first  fish.  But  the  fish  soon  lies  quietly  upon  the 
ground;  its  gills  move  more  and  more  slowly;  at  last  it  Is  dead. 
A  bird  is  yonder  hovering  over  its  nest  as  It  sends  forth  its 
evening  notes  of  good-night.  The  fireflies  have  sprung  up  from 
the  grasses  all  around  seemingly  to  light  our  path  homeward. 
Night  has  begun  with  night's  noises. 

What  Is  the  significance  of  this  description?  Merely  this, 
that  life  primarily  consists  of  sensations  which  we  get  thru  our 
various  sense  channels  or  modalities.  The  world  Is  sending  to 
my  brain,  each  moment,  a  multitude  of  experiences.  Now  one 
holds  the  attention,  now  another,  while  at  another  time  several 
are  working  together.  Because  of  these  sense  experiences,  I 
have  the  impressions  necessary  for  thinking.  Without  sound, 
sight,  taste,  smell,  and  all  the  other  experiences  of  sense  life, 
my  mind  could  not  say,  "What  a  beautiful  night!"  The  little 
boy  could  not  proudly  exclaim,  "My  first  fish  I'*  Life  Is  thus  a 
process  dependent  upon  sense  experience.  Or  as  the  psycholo- 
gist puts  it — sensations  are  the  original  data  of  experience. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  for  advertising?  It  can  be 
said  that  each  business  is  directly  related  to  some  one  of  our 
sense  experiences.     The  sale  of  food  is  primarily  dependent 
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upon  our  appreciation  of  the  taste  of  things.  Coal  generates 
heat  In  order  to  satisfy  the  temperature  spots  which  dot  our 
bodies.  Ice  saves  us  from  too  much  heat.  Because  of  the 
temperature  spots,  heat  and  cold,  we  have  the  coal  business, 
railroads  to  carry  the  coal,  refrigerators.  Ice,  and  metal  indus- 
tries, and  now  a  new  era  in  building  and  home  construction  is 
predicted  wherein  refrigeration  is  to  be  installed  so  that  our 
homes,  factories,  and  schools  during  the  Intense  heat  of  sum- 
mer will  be  at  a  constant  temperature.  Moving  picture  thea- 
tres have  tested  Its  merits  and  the  verdict  has  been  favorable. 

The  advertiser's  work  Is  largely  to  create  desire  where 
people's  senses  have  not  yet  been  aroused  to  appreciate  his  par- 
ticular article.  His  mission  Is  to  educate  people's  senses  to 
accept,  as  either  necessary  or  pleasurable,  what  has  not  before 
been  an  experience.  Or  even  in  the  case  of  an  abstract  propo- 
sition; as,  selling  fire-insurance,  It  Is  the  wise  advertiser  who 
transforms  calamity  into  a  concrete  mental  picture  containing 
specific  sense  experience. 

In  planning  the  advertisement,  the  advertiser  must  bear  In 
mind  the  "recall"  value  of  his  copy  as  well  as  the  immediate 
sense  Impression.  Remembering  or  recalling  Is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  actual  direct  perception  of  his  message  by  the 
consumer  when  the  latter  Is  reading  or  otherwise  noticing  the 
advertisement.  When  the  consumer  Is  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  some  article  or  service,  and  at  the  time  does  not  have 
the  advertisement  before  him,  it  is  the  mental  Idea  or  picture 
of  that  particular  article  or  service  that  is  recalled  In  connec- 
tion with  a  particular  advertisement  or  advertiser.  This  recol- 
lection of  previous  experiences  or  Ideas  or  pictures  takes  place 
thru  our  ability  to  call  forth  mental  Images,  for  example,  of  our 
visual,  auditory,  kinaesthetic,  taste,  or  smell,  experiences,  etc. 
The  recall  may  be  predominantly  In  one  or  another  of  these 
senses,  or  in  a  combination  of  any  of  them,  depending  on  the 
individual's  imagery  endowment.  Appeal,  then,  which  is  origi- 
nally made  thru  as  many  of  our  sense  channels  as  possible  will 
have  a  greater  chance  of  recall  thru  our  various  mental  Images. 

Certain  businesses  are  more  directly  related  to  one  sense 
than  to  another.  The  advertiser  should  see  to  it  that  the  public 
is  periodically  impressed  with  the  quality  of  sense  experience 
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upon  which  his  business  is  based.  There  are  always  groups  of 
people  who  have  not  been  initiated  into  the  realm  of  discrimi- 
nating taste.  Yet  when  they  have  once  come  to  realize  the 
pleasure  involved  in  experiencing  the  sensation  content  peculiar 
to  the  articles  or  products  being  sold,  they  become  susceptible 
to  a  purchase  of  those  goods.  The  modern  use  of  high-grade 
art  and  color  work  is  undoubtedly  working  toward  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  sensory  content  of  goods.  Years  ago  there 
was  a  very  good  advertiser  of  olives  who  attached  to  the  state- 
ment, "I  do  not  like  olives/'  this  idea.  If  one  were  to  eat 
three,  that  after  these  several  attempts  to  cultivate  a  taste,  be- 
hold— olives  would  become  a  goodly  food.  And  it  is  quite  true 
that  innumerable  people  have  thus  come  to  acquire  a  taste  which 
has  become  as  favorably  pronounced  as  it  was  formerly  disap- 
pointing. 

The  illustration  of  an  advertisement  is  perhaps  the  most 
instantaneous  mechanism  which  one  can  employ  to  stimulate 
sense  experience  which  the  use  of  any  article  implies.  The 
show  window  with  rich  wood  backgrounds,  moving  display 
features  and  color  appeals  are  efforts  to  give  maximum  sense 
content  to  the  appeal  being  made.  In  effective  advertising 
appeal,  each  sense  modality  is  often  simultaneously  dependent 
upon  other  sense  channels  for  emphasis  as  to  its  complete  ap- 
preciation. Each  illustration,  then,  can  be  so  composed  as  to 
stimulate  not  only  the  characteristic  and  basic  sense  appeal  of 
an  article  or  product,  but  the  interrelated  sensory  aspects. 
Copy  should  not  only  please,  but  convince  and  stimulate  desire 
thru  the  written  word  to  the  point  of  action.  The  stimulation 
of  the  senses  thus  becomes  part  of  a  process  furthering  interest 
in  relation  to  a  purchase. 

Let  us  analyse  the  different  factors  implicit  m  our  sense  life 
and  show  their  application  to  the  field  of  advertising.  Let  the 
statement,  "One  advertisement  is  often  more  impressive  than 
another,  because  of  a  stronger  appeal  to  our  senses,"  be  the 
basis  of  the  discussion. 

Touch. — From  an  evolutionary  point  of  view,  touch  is 
probably  the  first  distinctly  differentiated  sensation.  Some  ob- 
jects are  more  important  to  us  when  in  direct  contact.  The 
force  of  pressure,  softness  or  hardness,  roughness  or  smooth- 
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ness  are  fundamental  to  the  sense  of  touch.  Once  stimulated, 
any  one  of  these  reactions  is  often  consequential  in  helping  us 
to  determine  our  acceptance  or  rejection  of  goods.  Appeal 
attempts  to  motivate  action  by  making  the  implicit  sense  ex- 
perience an  actual  pleasurable  entity  in  relation  to  the  use  or 
service  of  the  goods  being  sold. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  shopping  attitude  of  Madame 
X  as  she  enters  the  bolt  goods  department  of  any  dry  goods 
store.  If  once  her  interest  has  been  stimulated,  she  reaches  out 
**to  feel"  the  goods.  Thru  this  experience  she  gets  an  impres- 
sion as  to  its  sensory  merits  and  perhaps  a  suggestion  as  to 
its  use. 

The  following  paragraphs  taken  from  a  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream  advertisement  do  not  directly  use  the  word  "smooth- 
ness." Yet  smoothness  is  the  object  of  a  shave.  In  this  ad- 
vertisement emphasis  has  been  placed  on  coolness  and  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort.  However,  in  shaving,  these  words  implicitly 
include  the  sense  of  touch  as  smoothness.  In  the  appeal  of  this 
advertisement  the  reader  is  stimulated  to  buy  blades  which  will 
cost  him  less  to  get,  not  a  shave,  but  an  experience  wherein  his 
face  is  cooler — cleaner — more  comfortable. 

And  I  hope  you  doubt  me  .  .  .  then  I  get  my 
chance  to  prove  it.  Two  more  shaves  per  blade 
aren't  so  important — perhaps — but  how  much  better 
each  shave  must  be  when  I  can  make  a  guarantee  like 
this! 

Better  shaves — that's  the  point  about  Mennen. 
Your  face  feels  the  difference  the  first  day — cooler — 
cleaner — more  comfortable. 

In  any  sense  appeal  the  response  is  instantaneously  pleasing, 
neutral  or  displeasing,  or,  agreeable  vs.  disagreeable.  Hence 
the  illustration  should  (a)  visualize  the  human  reaction  of  the 
sense  or  senses  being  depicted,  (b)  win  the  approval  of  the 
reader  both  as  to  the  mood  or  reactions  to  be  conveyed,  and 
(c)  create  a  situation  which  will  serve  as  an  appropriate  set- 
ting for  these  moods. 

Sense  Reaction  Implies  Two  Experiences. — First,  we  be- 
come conscious  of  any  sense  stimulation  such  that  it  is  thought 
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of  as  a  simple  sensation  with  varying  degrees  and  intensities. 
Second,  the  vocabulary  used  regarding  this  sensation  by  the 
advertiser  may  be  such  as  to  be  a  word  more  appealing  to  the 
imagination  but  wherein  the  sensory  content  is  implied.  This 
is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  following  article  (Illustration  S) 
wherein  comfort  is  becoming  a  competitive  factor  in  ocean 
travel.  The  basic  appeal  here  is  to  smoothness.  All  of  the 
resources  of  mechanical  knowledge  and  genius  are  called  into 
play  to  satisfy  this  desire.  In  this  instance  smoothness  is  raised 
to  its  highest  level  of  expression.  Comfort  is  a  word  which 
implies  livingness  or  human  adaptation  to  time  and  circum- 
stance at  a  higher  level  of  experience  than  that  of  mere  sensa- 
tion. 

Illustration  S. 

SHIPPING— COMFORT  DECIDES 
COST  PROBLEM 

Announcement  that  2  British  shipping  compa- 
nies have  ordered  20,000-ton  passenger  hners  to  be 
electrically  driven  brings  to  a  head  the  struggle  which 
has  been  going  on  among  the  three  types  of  drive 
now  available.  The  initial  stage  of  the  battle — 
Diesel  against  turbine — has  been  an  economic  one 
entirely.  Initial  cost  of  the  Diesel  equipment  is  high 
but  fuel  costs  are  low.  Turbine  equipment  costs  less 
but  its  fuel  costs  are  high. 

The  electrically  driven  ship  has  entered  the  pic- 
ture on  an  entirely  different  basis — that  of  passenger 
comfort.  The  turbo-electric  system  provides  a  de- 
gree of  passenger  comfort  which  owners  can  no 
longer  ignore.  Absolute  quietness  and  freedom  from 
vibration  are  outstanding  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
electric  drive,  although  it  is  the  most  costly  to  install 
and  permits  no  saving  in  fuel  costs. 

Of  the  8  large  passenger  ships — 18,000  tons  or 
more — launched  last  year  throughout  the  world,  five 
were  Diesel  motor  ships,  two  were  geared  turbine  and 
one  was  turbo-electric. 
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The  above  concept  of  comfort  illustrates  the  various  aspects 
of  appeal  which,  analysed  in  terms  of  component  sense  reac- 
tions, can  be  stated  as  follows: 

First,  each  fundamental  sense  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 
of  attributes  of  sensation  as  rough,  smooth,  hard  or  soft  or 
sticky:  as,  for  example,  smooth  soap. 

Second,  sensation  depicted  in  the  advertisement  may  further 
be  so  intellectualized  and  expressed  as  to  give  us  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  meaning  or  purpose  in  terms  of  use.  For  instance, 
the  significance  of  hard  water  vs.  soft  water  soap.  This  im- 
plies adjustment  of  sense  relations  to  the  factors  involved  in  a 
satisfying  wash.  Or  again,  soap  may  be  analyzed  for  the  bath, 
face,  family  washing  or  cleaning. 

Third,  sensation  may  be  presented  in  an  emotional  or  figura- 
tive manner  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  specific  article  or  entity 
as  such.  Foamy  soap  is  suggestive  of  softness  of  touch  in  rela- 
tion to  its  inherent  cleansing  quality  and  as  such  accomplishes 
a  definite  purpose.  Adjectives  teeming  with  imagery  possibili- 
ties are  important  at  this  level. 

Fourth,  sensation  may  be  so  presented  in  the  choice  of  a 
vocabulary  as  to  suggest  the  thing  itself  as  sensation,  plus  the 
emotional  association  of  the  article  and  the  implications  in 
terms  of  final  use  resulting  in  actual  experience.  This  aspect 
we  shall  call  the  spiritual  which  implies  initiative  responses  in 
relation  to  the  wholeness  of  the  factors  involved.  This  whole- 
ness of  reaction  we  shall  term  reality.  When  passed  thru, 
reality  becomes  knowledge  and,  as  such,  is  to  be  characterized 
as  experience.  Testimonial  advertising  is  based  on  experience 
which  presumably  has  given  the  individual  his  knowledge. 
Hence  soap  may  become  a  delightful  bath,  a  cleansing  bath,  or 
a  refreshing  bath. 

In  analysing  the  vocabulary  to  be  used  in  English  compo- 
sition, the  advertiser^  can  profitably  take  each  sense  and  raise 
its  interpretation  to  these  different  levels  of  experience.  After 
analysing  the  results,  he  is  now  ready  to  suggest  a  great  variety 
of  possible  illustrations  which  can  be  used,  as  well  as  to  have 
developed  a  vocabulary  involving  the  different  kinds  of  inherent 
appeals.     This  method  of  approach  makes  possible  an  appre- 
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elation  of  the  greatest  number  of  potential  sense  appeal  adver- 
tisements. 

The  following  additional  paragraphs  or  headlines  (Illus- 
trations T,  T',  T",  T'")  suggest  the  sense  of  touch  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  English  of  advertising  construction : 

Illustration  T. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  Fittings  perfectly  threaded,  accu- 
rately machined  and  rigidly  inspected. 

Pipe  Hangers  featuring  easy  adjustability  after 
the  piping  is  up. 

(Touch  in  relation  to  smoothness  and  ad- 
justment.) 

(Grinnell  Company) 

Illustration  T'. 

RAPID  CALCULATOR 

Fast.  Quiet.  Easy  to  operate.  Will  last  for 
years. 

(Smoothness,  an  inherent  sense  adjustment 
translated  in  terms  of  efficiency.) 


(Rapid  Calculator  Company) 


Illustration  T". 


The  Vital  Element,  in  the  puddling  and  rolling 
processes,  separates  into  tiny  ribbons,  and  permeates 
the  whole  substance  .  .  .  250,000  impregnable  de- 
fenses against  corrosion  to  the  square  inch  of  metal. 
Like  gla^s,  its  companion  silicate-derivative,  iron  sili- 
cate resists  corrosion  under  any  combination  of  reac- 
tions. 

(Touch  as  roughness  and  smoothness  and 
hardness  are  herein  heroically  depicted  as 
a  strife  against  the  disintegrative  forces  of 
nature.) 

(Genuine  (Byers  Wrought  Pipe^   Iron) 
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Illustration  T'". 

DOES  SHE  THINK  OF  THE  LETTER 
—OR  THE  FILE? 

Is  your  file  clerk's  mind  always  on  her  work? 
Not  if  she  has  to  use  warped  old  files!  When  she 
goes  for  a  letter,  she's  subconsciously  expecting  the 
drawer  to  stick — hating  to  wrench  it  open  knowing 
the  wobbly  compressor  has  caused  a  jumble  of  pa- 
pers. 

Trifling  things  .  .  .  yet  they  waste  your  file 
clerk's  time  .  .  .  break  in  on  her  energy  from  the 
work  you  pay  her  to  do. 

Art  metal  files  are  planned  to  promote  efficiency 
...  to  conserve  space.  Drawers  glide  in  and  out 
on  their  ball-bearing  suspensions  at  a  touch.  The 
patented  compressors  keep  papers  smooth  and  make 
every  inch  of  filing  space  in  each  drawer  available. 

(Touch  and  its  implied  obstruction  are 
herein  excellently  portrayed.  Notice  the 
use  of  the  periods  which  sustain  the  read- 
er's attention  in  terms  of  a  smooth  flow  of 
attention.  This  illustrates  how  English 
form  may  be  so  punctuated  as  to  give 
smoothness  to  the  sensory  content  of  eye 
movement  itself  as  part  of  a  continuing 
process.) 

(Art  Metal  Steel  Office  Equipment) 

Kinaesthetic  or  Muscle  Sense. — A  combination  of  the 
physiological  processes  involving  muscles,  tendons,  and  joints 
in  reacting  to  certain  stimuli,  as  sensation,  give  what  is  some- 
times called  the  muscle  sense.  For  the  advertiser,  then,  this 
sense  implies  a  fusion  of  various  factors,  which  in  their  fused 
suggestiveness,  call  l)odily  adjustment,  will,  and  action  into 
play. 

The  English  of  the  following  advertisements  (Illustrations 
U,  U',  U",  U'",  U"")  illustrates  the  use  of  movement  or 
muscle  imagery  in  describing  the  goods  being  sold: 
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Illustration  U. 

TO  THE  MAN  WHO  FEELS 
^^BLADES  ARE  NOT  AS  GOOD  AS  THEY 

USED  TO  BE" 

If  ordinary  blades  seem  dull — if  they  drag,  pull 
and  make  the  tender  zones  smart  and  burn — slip  a 
Probak  into  your  present  double-edge  razor.  Know 
the  joy  of  a  super-keen  shaving  edge.  Butterfly  chan- 
neling in  duo-tempered  steel  giv^es  it  the  straight- 
edge principle.  *'Your  razor  has  a  new  feel — a  but- 
terfly touch." 

(This  shows  the  combination  of  touch  and 
muscular  adjustment  to  shaving  as  a  proc- 
ess. Its  suggestive  content  implies  taking 
hold  of  the  razor  to  test  its  merits.) 

(Probak) 

Illustration  U'. 

Whether  you  are  a  youthful  beginner,  who  has 
not  yet  made  his  mark  in  the  world,  or  a  dismayed 
and  dissatisfied  struggler  who  has  met  with  rebuffs, 
discouragement  and  failures.  Dr.  Marden's  books 
plant  your  feet  with  firmness  upon  the  Path  of  Prog- 
ress that  leads  straight  to  the  Land  of  Opportunity 
and  Achievement. 

(This  appeal  suggests  action,  will  and 
struggle  which  necessitates  physical  adjust- 
ment to  the  challenging  situations  which 
command  life's  attention.  It  is  the  mus- 
cular sense  raised  to  the  spiritual  level  in 
its  descriptive  content.) 

(American  Business  Builders) 

Illustration  U". 

CHALLENGING 

With  greater  power — quicker  get-away — faster 
speed — more  economy. 

(This  appeal  implies  the  extension  of  our 
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muscles   in  relation  to  the  elimination  of 
time  and  spatial  factors.) 

(The  Essex) 

Illustration  U'". 

THE  SPORT  OF  SPEEDBOATING 
.  .  .  AND  THE  THRILL  OF  FLYING! 

The  Eastman  Flying  Yacht — fast  as  a  speedboat 
on  the  water,  maneuverable  as  a  light  plane  in  the 
air — makes  possible  the  combined  enjoyment  of  two 
great,  thrilling  sports.  'Tachting"  in  the  Eastman 
is  the  newest  recreation  of  sportsmen — a  pleasurable 
diversion  that  is  without  comparison.  Trim  and 
clean  and  graceful  of  line,  the  Eastman  responds  so 
readily  to  the  controls  that  flying  It  is  really  play — 
handling  the  wheel  Is  simple.  Taking  off  is  unbe- 
lievably easy — and  landing  simplicity  itself  as  only 
one  point  of  contact  Is  necessary.  In  the  spacious 
cockpits  of  the  Eastman,  three  or  four — according 
to  fuel  loading — can  be  comfortably  accommodated. 
Even  when  fully  loaded  the  Eastman  Yacht  leaves 
the  water  In  8  to  12  seconds;  climbs  900  to  1,000  feet 
per  minute;  cruises  at  85  m.p.h. — no  open  throttle; 
and  has  a  radius  of  over  300  miles.  The  "Yacht"  is 
popularly  priced  at  $9,985.  Write  for  complete  in- 
formation about  this  smart,  trig  craft.  Dealers  in- 
terested In  adding  the  Eastman  Flying  Yacht  to 
speedboat  lines  are  invited  to  write  for  full  particu- 
lars. 

(This  appeal  Implies  mechanism  and  the 
ability  of  the  individual  physically  to  adjust 
and  to  manipulate  an  airplane  with  accom- 
panying kinaesthetic  imagery  as  an  implicit 
factor  In  the  art  of  flying.  The  feeling  is 
that  of  achievement  and  comfort  In  flying.) 

(The  Eastman  Flying  Yacht) 
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Illustration  U"". 

COSTS  CAN  BE  REDUCED 

Costs  can  be  cut,  ''eye  value"  added,  weight  re- 
duced, breakage  eliminated,  and  strength  increased 
by  redeveloping  products  into  pressed  steel. 

(This  appeal  teems  with  the  spirit  of  phys- 
ical readjustment  in  reducing  costs.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  progressive  accomplishment 
as  one  item  after  the  other  Is  suggested.) 

(The  Youngstown  Pressed  Steel  Company) 

Taste. — Good  things  to  eat  always  suggest  pleasure.  Our 
food  companies  have  been  quick  to  create  standards  of  eating 
such  that  their  brand  names  have  become  synonymous  with 
standards  of  excellency.  Trade-marked  goods  imply  discrimi- 
nation of  quality.  Because  the  sense  of  taste  demands  good 
food,  sanitarily  packed  boxes  have  had  an  immediate  appeal. 
Further,  a  package  of  food  nicely  wrapped  and  tied  is  of  itself 
a  suggestive  guarantee  of  its  quality  and  goodness.  Raisins, 
cookies,  quality  fruits,  and  Christmas  cakes  are  effective  exam- 
ples of  package  advertising. 

From  the  psychological  point  of  view,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of  successful  food  advertising  is  its  display 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  senses.  For  Instance,  the  sense  of 
smell  is  often  stimulated  thru  the  sight  of  flowers,  and  becomes 
agreeably  associated  with  the  steaming  coffee  cup.  Smoothness 
is  accentuated  in  the  color-tinted,  quivering,  and  translucent 
gelatine.  Tasty  cake  for  tasty  people  Is  suggestively  empha- 
sized by  a  table  set  with  beautiful  dishes  and  sparkling  silver- 
ware. A  suggestion  of  the  sizzling  turkey  and  the  odor  of 
sage  dressing  makes  the  coming  dinner  more  appetising. 

It  Is  a  difficult  task  to  explain  or  convey  in  words  the  exact 
taste  of  any  food  to  another.  We  use  the  words  delicious, 
mild,  wild,  luscious,  and  appetising,  yet  the  actual  experience 
is  individualistic  and  varies  with  different  Individuals. 

The  following  expressions  Indicate  the  implicit  sense  factors 
significant  In  defining  the  taste  reactions  in  the  food  being  sold: 


TASTE 


ns 


• 

Brittle  candy — salt  water  taffy — creamy  centers — sweet 

chocolate — bitter  chocolate — sour,  as  in  lemon  or  lime  drops 

mealy,  sour  or  bitter  apples — biting,  stinging  or  burning  onions 
and  radishes — creamed  asparagus — salted  almonds — soft  and 
hard  cheeses,  etc. 

The  mental  aspect  of  taste  In  connection  with  food  fre- 
quently employs  the  law  of  association  to  stimulate  Interest 
and  to  sustain  appeal.  For  Instance  our  appetites  are  stimu- 
lated for  strawberries  by  the  following: 


Strawberries  and  cream  shown 

in  natural  colors 
A  fresh  dolly  or  table  cloth 
Polished  silver 


Beautiful  flowers  in  an  appro- 
priate vase 
An  artistic  room. 


A  turkey  is  most  effectively  displayed  as  the  following  asso- 
ciations are  stimulated: 


Turkey — clean  and  well  picked 

Cranberry  sauce 

A  happy  family  gathering 

Nuts  and  celery 

Steaming  dishes 


Beautiful  centerpiece 
Contrast  outside  vs.  inside- 
bleakness  vs.  good  cheer 
Devotion 
Cheerfulness. 


The  sale  of  all  foods  will  be  greatly  stimulated  as  the 
housewife  comes  to  think  of  her  dining  room  as  a  place  which 
permits  her  to  bring  Into  existence  a  constantly  changing  pic- 
ture, its  charm  varying  as  to  mood  and  circumstance  with  each 
season.  This  Idea  suggests  varying  menus  and  social  relations. 
To  conceive  of  eating,  as  challenging  the  housewife  to  create 
several  different  social  pictures  Involving  artistry  in  relation  to 
her  dining  room,  gives  a  sense  of  sociability  and  comradeship 
to  the  home.  Food,  well  prepared  as  to  quality  and  taste, 
brings  the  family  together  and  stimulates  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy. A  dinner  should  result  In  delightful  repartee  and 
mutual  respect  sustained  In  dignity  and  good  form.  Adver- 
tisers wishing  to  sell  silverware,  dishes,  beautiful  linens,  flowers, 
and  food  use  the  dining  room  as  a  setting  to  accentuate  the  sen- 
sory characteristics  they  wish  to  establish. 

The  following  different  kinds  of  goods  appropriately  used 
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or  suggested  in  a  dining  room  intensify  the  merits  of  the  food 
displayed : 

(a)  Appropriate  vases  in  relation  to  high  and  low  effects 
and  appropriate  flowers  as  to  season,  color,  size,  and 
length  of  stems. 

(b)  Different  shaped  tables. 

(c)  Different  kinds  of  table  coverings. 

(d)  Different  candle-stick  effects. 

(e)  Polished  silver  and  appropriate  pieces  as  serving  dishes 
and  flat  ware. 

(f)  Service  plates — silver  or  china — plus  beautiful  dishes. 

(g)  Menus  for  each  occasion  in  terms  of  vitamines  and 
calories. 

(h)   Appropriate    furniture    combinations    in    the    dining 

room, 
(i)    Kitchen  accessories  to  do  the  work,  as  electric  refrig- 
eration, kitchen  aids,  sanitary  floors,  and  stoves. 

Appeal  so  presented  tends  to  raise  our  social  standards, 
which  in  turn  indirectly  affect  the  sale  of  all  the  goods  involved. 
People  In  reality  do  not  necessarily  respond  to  the  use  of  goods 
as  specific  things  so  much  as  to  synchronize  their  implications. 
Experience  then  comes  to  mean  an  integration  of  their  use  in 
relation  to  associated  goods.  Such  combinations  are  usually 
chosen  which  are  consistent  with  the  housewife's  evolving  stand- 
ards and  levels  of  experience. 

Food,  then,  as  taste,  is  transforming  In  its  effect  in  helping 
to  give  pleasure  and  sociability  to  the  home  atmosphere.  Food, 
as  such,  finally  establishes  customs  or  habits  peculiar  to  each 
family.  And  very  often  these,  in  turn,  become  resistant  to 
other  kinds  of  foods  and  customs  In  serving.  Advertisements 
which  synchronize  the  uses  of  goods  in  relation  to  such  adver- 
tising appeal  pictures  as  encourage  happiness  and  which  Imme- 
diately stimulate  the  Implicit  appetising  factor  of  the  food  to 
be  sold  are  most  likely  to  make  what  is  obviously  Implicit  an 
explicit  fact  in  stimulating  desire.  Food  advertising  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  appreciation  of  both  health  and  artistry.  The 
meat  shop  has  always  had  a  certain  stigma  associated  with  It. 
Meat  chopping  and  ripping  at  best  Is  subject  to  human  rebuke 
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in  not  having  quite  dignified  the  process.  The  new  individu- 
alized meat  packages  cut  to  standard,  trim  and  neat,  and  espe- 
cially refrigerated  so  that  it  is  possible  to  buy  quickly  and  with 
a  minimum  of  waste  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  average 
shopper.  This  method  of  merchandising  is  an  adjustment  of 
the  meat  business  to  sensory  appeal  at  a  high  level.  Its  adver- 
tising appeal  Is  convincing. 

Smell.---The  sense  of  smell  as  related  to  odor  is  likewise 
often  realized  by  means  of  suggestion.  When  we  actually 
experience  the  odor  of  a  rose,  the  nostrils  are  drawn  in,  the 
head  is  inclined  to  be  lifted,  and  the  facial  expression  changes 
to  that  of  pleasure.  Soap  and  facial  powder  advertisements 
are  made  more  appealing  by  stimulating  our  appreciation  of 
odor,  reproducing  such  situations  as  suggest  odor.  It  has  just 
been  announced  that  moving  pictures  are  about  to  emit  an  odor 
in  the  house  as  certain  scenes  would  seem  to  be  made  more 
effective  by  the  implied  realism. 

It  is  true  that  people  differ  with  regard  to  what  is  a 
pleasant  odor,  but  this  is  also  often  a  question  of  education. 
In  calling  up  memories  of  odor,  the  advertiser  is  under  com- 
pulsion to  adapt  himself  to  the  class  with  which  he  is  dealing. 
He  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  to  develop  a  liking  for  the 
odor  of  a  scent  which  is  unappreciated,  is  one  thing  to  accom- 
plish— to  sustain  liking  that  is  already  acquired,  is  another. 

In  Antwerp  there  is  a  large  perfume  shop  located  at  a  junc- 
tion of  two  streets  which,  uniting,  form  a  single  broad  street. 
On  either  side  of  the  shop's  second  story  are  immense  gilded 
urns.  Upon  fete  days,  when  the  masses  are  thronging  the 
streets,  a  most  pleasing  odor  of  burning  incense  whiffs  itself 
within  scent  of  the  crowd.  A  search  instinctively  begins. 
There,  Issuing  from  the  urns  of  the  perfume  shop  are  clouds 
of  wind-driven  smoke;  the  crowd  is  curious  and  stops;  yes,  the 
odor  comes  from  the  smoking  urns.  This  is  a  good  advertise- 
ment, unique  in  character,  yet  one  which  tells  the  story  of  per- 
fumes. 

The  following  extracts  from  advertising  copy  (Illustrations 
V,  V,  V",  and  V")  give  the  implicit  factor  of  odor  as  a  spe- 
cific appeal: 
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Illustration  V. 

But  she  has  no  complexion  secrets.  She  uses  one 
soap,  Yardley's  English  Lavender,  mild  and  fragrant 
as  the  English  morning.  One  cream,  Yardley's  Eng- 
lish Complexion  Cream,  to  cleanse  and  nourish  and 
protect.  And  one  powder,  Yardley's  again,  so  finely 
blended  that  it  only  heightens  the  natural  glow  of 
her  coloring. 

These  three  Yardley  products  make  up  her  beauty 
treatment.  Yardley's  soap  is  for  her  bath  and  for 
the  initial  cleansing  of  her  face.  English  Complexion 
Cream  completes  the  cleansing,  sinking  deep  into  the 
pores  to  loosen  every  defiant  particle  of  dust.  This 
versatile  cream  is  also  her  nourishing  cream  at  night 
and  her  powder  foundation  in  the  morning.  Most 
remarkable  of  all,  it  can  be  washed  away  in  clear, 
cold  water  I  The  slight  invisible  film  it  leaves  be- 
comes the  perfect  base  for  Yardley^s  English  Lav- 
ender Powder,  a  lovely,  caressing  powder  made  in 
four  subtle  tints,  to  blend  with  every  skin. 


Illustration  W 


SACCO  makes  things  grow 
clean — colorless — mudless. 


You  can  see  them  on  the  line  everywhere :  snowy- 
white  and  sparkling  in  the  sun.  So  clean  you  can 
smell  their  cleanness;  Rinso  makes  such  creamy, 
cleansing  suds  in  our  hard  water — the  dirt  just  soaks 
out.  This  granulated  soap  saves  scrubbing  and 
boiling. 

(This  copy  arouses  the  housewife's  appre- 
ciation by  recalling  the  delightful  odor  of 
cleanliness  she  has  experienced  as  she  brings 
the  clothes  in  from  the  line  particularly  if 
they  have  been  bathed  in  sunshine.) 

Illustration  V". 

Steero  bouillon  cubes  give  any  warmed-up  meat 
or  vegetable  dish  the  savory  goodness  of  true  French 
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cooking.  (Savory  here  Is  perhaps  a  combination  of 
taste  and  smell.)  Just  listen  to  this  "Steero"  roast 
beef  hash: 

Chop  left-over  beef.  Mix  with  mashed 
potatoes.  Add  grated  onion  and  salt. 
Then  the  magic  touch  of  a  ''steero" 
bouillon  cube  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Heat  frying  pan,  add  butter,  and  when  hot 
turn  in  mixture  and  fry  until  a  golden 
brown.     Garnish  with  parsley. 

Illustration  V". 

JERGENS  LOTION 
SOFTENS  AND  WHITENS 

When  you  are  wearing  the  delicate  frocks,  the 

gleaming  jewels,  of  formal  evening  occasions your 

hands  and  arms  must  have  a  matching  loveliness. 
Beautiful  whiteness,  exquisite  texture,  follow  the 
regular  use  of  Jergens  Lotion.  Women  everywhere 
are  using  this  fragrant  healing  preparation  to  keep 
their  skin  smooth  and  fresh — delightful  to  the  touch. 

(This  description  closing  with  the  words 
"fragrant  healing  preparation"  suggests  an 
aroma  paralleling  the  chemical  reaction 
which  is  both  agreeable  and  purposive.) 

Sound. — Those  who  sell  musical  instruments  or  telephone 
systems,  those  who  cry  out  their  wares— these  are  all  dependent 
upon  the  sense  of  hearing  to  transact  business.  In  selling  the 
radio,  the  salesman  is  exceedingly  careful  to  cater  to  the  hear- 
ing notions  of  his  prospective  customer.  If  the  reception  is  too 
loud  or  there  are  too  many  distracting  noises,  the  dial  is  imme- 
diately adjusted,  with  an  apology  for  the  disturbances.  Pri- 
marily, it  is  "sound"  which  the  salesman  is  selling.  In  written 
music  advertisements  those  which  emphasize  tone  and  arouse 
our  appreciation  of  music  are  most  impressive.  Orthophonic 
and  radio  advertising  have  succeeded  admirably  in  bringing  to 
the  masses  a  feeling  of  the  power  of  grand  opera  music  by 
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means  of  the  various  stage  effects  which  surround  the  great 
singers  in  the  illustrations  which  they  use.  The  changing  com- 
position of  these  advertisements  is  a  constant  suggestion  of  the 
charm  of  music;  even  the  musical  notes  which  suggest  the 
phrase  of  a  motif  have  added  to  the  advertiser's  persuasive- 
ness. 

The  following  extracts  from  advertisements   (Illustrations 
W,  W,  W",  W",  and  W"")  emphasize  sound  in  their  appeal: 

Illustration  W. 

It  is  impossible  for  you  or  anyone  else  to  appre- 
ciate the  wonderful  music  that  can  come  from  a 
record  until  you  play  it  through  your  radio  by  using 
this  electric  pickup.  Thousands  of  others  have  come 
to  a  new  realization  of  the  great  musical  enjoyment 
that  can  be  had  by  hearing  the  selections  they  like 
best,  played  by  their  favorite  entertainers  and  repro- 
duced with  far  more  realism  than  was  ever  thought 
possible. 

The  Silvertone  electric  pickup  is  one  of  the  hand- 
iest outfits  on  the  market.  Compact  and  light- 
weight. Contained  in  a  convenient  carrying  case 
which  resembles  a  portable  phonograph.  Just  close 
the  case  and  you  can  take  the  outfit  along  with  you 
and  use  it  wherever  there  is  an  A.  C.  (All  Electric) 
radio  set.  Attaching  it  is  simplicity  itself — no  change 
in  radio  set  required. 

(Sears,  Roebuck  Catalog) 

(Notice  the  almost  entire  lack  of  sound  In 
this  description,  which  in  places  might  have 
been  used  effectively.) 

Illustration  W. 

SPEED 
SYMBOL  OF  PROGRESS 

Let  us  go  back,  back  to  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
Man's  horizon  depended  on  his  two  good  legs.  So, 
he  built  canoes  of  hollowed  logs  and  followed  the 
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running  streams.  He  blazed  trails  through  the  wil- 
derness. He  trained  horses  and  elephants  and  camels 
to  carry  him,  ever  more  swiftly.  He  built  bigger, 
faster  vessels  and  tried  the  sea — galleys,  triremes  and 
sailing  ships.  Civilizations  found  other  civilizations, 
borrowed  and  exchanged  ideas,  culture  and  thought, 
together  with  the  material  products  of  commerce. 
As  the  horizon  of  his  world  Increased,  so  did  the 
horizon  of  his  mind,  and  so  did  the  swiftness  of  his 
development.  The  kettle  boiled  and  he  had  the 
steam ^  engine.  Then  the  steam  boat,  and  the  "gas 
buggy"— soon  the  liner  and  the  automobile.  Tele- 
graph wires  criss-crossed  the  land;  cables  spanned  the 
seas;  airplanes  took  wing  and  flew  in  the  sky.  Faster 
and  faster  spun  the  world  and  Invention  crowded  on 
the  heels  of  Invention.  One  day  a  message  was  trans- 
mitted without  a  wire.  The  wireless  signal — radio — 
had  come,  carried  by  waves  whose  speed  was  the 
limit  of  speed — 186,284  miles  per  second — the  speed 
of  light  itself!  And  now  the  family  of  men  were 
joined  together  by  an  instantaneous  method  of  com- 
munication. With  It,  stronger  bonds  of  understand- 
ing, brotherhood  and  knowledge  could  be  forged — 
intangible,  but  none  the  less  potent.  Who  then  can 
gainsay  the  value  of  speed?  Who  can  dispute  its 
value  to  progress? 
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(Cable  Radio  Tube  Corporation) 


Illustration  W". 


(Notice  the  almost  lack  of  sound  sugges- 
tiveness  in  this  otherwise  classical  interpre- 
tation which  emphasizes  the  muscular.) 

"Why,  that's  the  strongest  statement  ever  made 
about  a  soap.'* 

"Yes,  it's  absolutely  true." 

(This  form  of  presentation  is  conversa- 
tional. It  tends  to  emphasize  Its  content 
by  appealing  to  our  sense  of  sound.) 

(Lux) 
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Illustration  W". 

Making  the  piano  a  masterpiece,  both  as  a  mu- 
sical instrument  and  as  an  object  of  decorative  art, 
long  has  been  the  aim  of  Steinway.  The  result  is 
an  instrument  that  transcends  its  mechanical  sphere, 
seemingly  to  the  point  of  possessing  a  very  soul. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  virtually  every  master  from 
Liszt  to  Stravinsky. 

Not  only  the  Immortals,  but  the  whole  world  ot 
the  musically  appreciative,  have  found  that  the  Stein- 
way responds  with  almost  uncanny  susceptibility  to 
varying  moods  and  fancies.  One  moment  it  suggests 
the  power  of  the  full  orchestra,  the  next  it  approxi- 
mates the  delicacy  of  the  muted  violin.  And  its  beau- 
tiful, rhythmical  lines,  created  in  rare  and  beautiful 
materials,  make  of  it  a  decoration  that  lends  signifi- 
cant distinction  to  the  tasteful  interior. 

You  no  longer  need  allow  a  matter  of  money  to 
stand  between  your  home  and  this  distinguished  In- 
strument of  the  Immortals.  It  really  is  well  within 
your  means.  You  may  have  a  Steinway  of  your  own 
on  unusually  convenient  terms.  A  io%  down  pay- 
ment places  it  in  your  home  and  the  remaining  pay- 
ments may  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

(While  this  description  is  broad  in  its  ap- 
peal, tone  is  given  an  important  place  but 
not  as  emphatic  as  its  implicit  characteristic 
demands.  However,  as  one  of  a  series  the 
present  emphasis  is  also  timely.) 

(Steinway) 

Illustration  W"". 

HEAR  MAJESTICS  COLORFUL  TONE 
PAINT  THIS  VIVID  PICTURE  OF  DISTANT 

HAWAII 

Velvet  voices  crooning  Hawaiian  melody,  plain- 
tive rhythm  of  singing  guitars.  .  .  .  Majestic  tone  is 
musical  magic  that  pictures  swaying  dancers  on  a 
moonlit  beach   .  .  .  makes  music  so  real,  so  true  in 
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every  shading  of  its  gorgeous  beauty  that  the  lei- 
wreathed  musicians  seem  actually  present  in  your 
living  room.  Learn  the  thrill  of  Majestlc's  colorful 
tone.  Hear  it  today  at  the  nearest  dealer's  store 
.  .  .  or  in  your  home,  on  free  trial.  Test  the  giant 
power,  super-keen  separation  of  stations,  tremendous 
volume  and  distance  Majestic  gives.  Then  ask  about 
time  payments  on  Majestic's  own  Finance  Plan. 

(This  advertisement  is  more  direct  in  its 
tone  appeal.  It  gets  at  the  rhythmic  within 
our  nature  and  establishes  a  picture,  the 
melody  of  which  sustains  our  interest.) 

(Majestic  Radio) 

RADIO 

WITH  THE 

GOLDEN  VOICE 

GET  EVERY  GAME 

AND  ALL  OF  EVERY  GAME! 

Every  cheer  and  song  of  the  crowd,  every  move 
of  the  ball,  every  blast  of  the  referee's  whistle,  every 
excited  inflection  of  the  announcer's  voice — even  the 
whispered  prompting  of  his  assistants  in  the  press 
stand — come  to  you  clearly — unfailingly — through 
the  new  Atwater  Kent. 

The  Quick-Vision  Dial  is  so  fast  and  accurate  you 
can  actually  follow  three  games  at  once — turning  in 
a  flash  from  one  to  another.  Incredible?  Pick  out 
your  games  and  try  it  next  Saturday! 

Have  the  radio  that's  always  ready — the  one 
that  everyone  says  a  good  word  for — the  radio  so 
true  and  beautiful  that -every  owner  tells  his  neighbor 
how  satisfied  he  Is. 

For  long  evenings  of  untroubled  enjoyment — for 
the  best  of  radio  programs  through  the  best  of  radios 
— choose  the  new  1931  Atwater  Kent  with  the  Golden 
Voice  today.     You'll  thank  your  stars  you  did! 

•     (This  advertisement  utilizes  the  timeliness 
of  the  football  season  by  showing  how  we. 
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too,  can  become  a  part  of  the  game  with  its 
cheers  and  scores.  Sound  is  thus  glorified 
and  the  "listener  in"  is  expectant.) 

(Atwater  Kent  Radio) 

Temperature  Sensations. — Just  as  we  possess  organs  of 
sound  by  means  of  which  we  become  aware  of  noises  in  the 
universe,  so  we  have  scattered  over  the  body  certain  small 
areas  known  as  temperature  spots.  Some  of  these  respond  to 
heat,  while  others  respond  to  cold  sensations.  If  a  business  is 
related  to  our  appreciation  of  hot  and  cold  elements,  we 
should  so  present  these  sensations  as  to  force  attention  to  their 
practical  application. 

Goods  adjusted  to  winter  and  summer  use,  as  linen  cover- 
ings for  automobiles  and  heavy  furniture,  or  wicker  furniture 
and  light  rugs  for  summer  are  instances  wherein  businesses  suc- 
ceed because  of  the  heat  factors  involved.  Livingness  adjusted 
to  our  sense  of  comfort  or  discomfort  involving  heat  and  cold 
is  thus  seen  to  engage  many  different  kinds  of  business.  A 
suggestion  of  the  importance  of  the  implicit  sense  appeal  as 
warmth  or  cold  is  indicated  in  the  following: 


Hot  water  bottles 

Heating  devices 

Ice  cream 

Refrigeration 

Thermometers 

Sleds 

Skates 

Bathroom  equipment 

Ovens  and  cook  stoves 

Weight  of  clothing 

Height  of  ceilings  in  homes 


Different  kinds  of  house  fur- 
nishings, the  use  of  which  is 
conditioned  by  custom  in 
relation  to  the  weather  as — 

(a)  Blankets 

(b)  Curtains 

(c)  Rugs. 

House  construction  as — 

(a)  Winter  homes 

(b)  Summer  homes. 
Weight  of  shoes  and  galoshes 

in  relation  to  the  weather. 


To  the  advertiser,  our  reactions  to  temperature  as  warmth, 
cold,  humidity,  moisture,  and  dryness,  need  interpretation  in 
relation  to  the  kind  of  adaptation  which  the  article  implies. 
The  integration  of  the  above  concepts  in  relation  to  tempera- 
ture reactions,  immediate  or  implied,  can  be  illustrated  in  the 
following : 
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(a)  Linoleum  for  any  room  would  inquire  whether  warmth 
or  coldness  in  effect  is  desired.  Hence  color  in  terms 
of  warmth  and  coldness  becomes  a  question  of  artistic 
study. 

(b)  A  thermometer  on  a  cooking  oven  becomes  a  question 
of  heat  applied  scientifically  to  baking.  Hence,  foods 
for  baking  need  special  study.  The  results  of  this 
kind  of  cooking  control  need  ''heat"  interpretations. 

(c)  Different  heating  systems  are  competing  with  each 
other.  The  struggle  is  for  a  heat  satisfactory  as  to 
moisture  vs.  dry  heat  at  a  minimum  of  physical  effort 
in  its  care  and  also  minimum  costs.  The  advertiser 
has  the  task  to  interpret  the  heating  system  in  terms 
of  "heat'*  satisfaction  as  well  as  costs  and  increased 
efficiency. 

(d)  Many  foods  as  soup,  coffee,  puddings,  or  sauces  re- 
quire imagery  suggestive  of  steam  or  odor  in  order  to 
give  the  maximum  stimulus  which  artistry  permits. 

(e)  Lotions  for  sunburn;  quinine  for  chills  and  fever; 
iodine  for  scratches  and  infections  which  often  cause 
fever;  talcum  and  body  powders  for  the  absorption  of 
bodily  moisture — these  are  products  the  basic  appeal 
of  which  is  to  the  individual  in  terms  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of  heat  and  cold. 

The  following  advertisements  (Illustrations  X,  X',  X", 
X'")  make  explicit  the  implicit  factor  of  temperature  in  the 
contribution  which  the  article  or  product  has  to  make  in  terms 
of  use  or  health : 

Illustration  X. 

It's  the  ''three  to  twelve"  years  that  doctors  agree 

are  so  critical  in  building  the  strong,  sturdy  bodies 

the  ruddy  health — that  is  every  child's  birthright. 
And  it's  these  years,  most  of  all,  when  they  need  an 
abundance  of  the  sunshine  vitamin  that  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  building  strong  bones  and  sound, 
well-developed  teeth. 

Most  foods,  you  know,  are  lacking  entirely  in  this 
precious  vitamin.     And  especially  now,   during  the 
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winter  months  when  the  sun*s  rays  themselves  are 
least  effective,  youMl  find  doctors  urging  Cocomalt  as 
part  of  every  child's  regular  diet  to  supply  this  vital 
need. 

But  Cocomalt  is  much  more  than  a  delightful 
"something-to-drink"  that  contains  Vitamin  D.  It  is 
really  a  completely  balanced  natural  food  drink  that 
combines  in  scientific  proportion  the  nourishing  ele- 
ments ideally  suited  to  growing  children.  And  it's 
so  delicious,  with  a  flavor  so  definitely  its  own,  that 
youngsters  take  to  it  as  eagerly  as  they  take  to  play- 
time. 

Not  too  rich  or  heavy.  Not  too  sweet.  Whole- 
some. Easy  to  digest — it  helps  digest  other  foods. 
A  wonderfully  inviting  hot  drink  for  breakfast,  a 
*'Mother-may-I-mix-it-myself  ?"  treat — hot  or  cold 
after  school.  .  .  .  Why  not  start  now  to  make  it  a 
part  of  your  children's  daily  diet — and  your  own  as 
well?  You  may  get  Cocomalt  at  your  grocer's  in 
half-pound,  one-pound,  and  the  economical  five- 
pound  family  size. 

(This  advertisement  synchronizes  all  the 
factors  involved  in  our  appreciation  of 
health  calling  upon  sunshine  to  emphasize 
life-giving  qualities.) 


(Cocomalt,  R.  B.  Davis  Company) 


Illustration  X'. 


A  TOWER  IN  THE  HILLS 

Many  years  ago  Elaine,  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 
looked  from  her  tower  window  across  sunlit,  emerald 
hills — and  watched  Lancelot,  far  below,  riding  along 
the  brown,  winding  road. 

Today  maids,  copper-tanned,  gallop  over  the  Vir- 
ginia Hills — or  wield  racquet  or  club  on  the  Home- 
stead courts  and  links — with  modern  Lancelots. 

Now,  both  can  satisfy  their  love  of  a  tower  view. 
Here  at  The  Homestead,  rendezvous  of  the  smart 
world,  is  a  new  ten-story,  fireproof  Tower,  high  up 
in  the  mountains,   equipped  with  every  luxury  that 
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discriminating  taste  can  demand.  One  hundred  and 
one  rooms  with  bath,  overlooking  the  rolling  South- 
ern hills.  Seventeen  of  these  have  salons,  and  all  are 
furnished  m  the  Early  American  period.  The  Tower 
has  forty-seven  loggias  where  one  may  rest  and  watch 
the  gay  life  on  the  hotel  grounds  below.  On  the  top- 
most story  is  a  solarium  completely  outfitted  for  sun 
bathing.  Three  spacious  lounging  rooms  on  the  main 
Hoor  are  equipped  with  Vita-glass.  Yet  the  same 
original  Colonial  charm  and  elegance  which  brought 
fame  to  The  Homestead  in  the  days  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  pervade  this  modern  Tower. 

Then  there  are  the  baths.  The  mysterious,  in- 
vigorating power  of  Virginia  Hot  Springs  continues 
to  bring  new  vitality  to  the  thousands  of  guests  who 
come  to  The  Homestead,  wearied  by  business  and 
social  cares.  When  desired,  special  hydro-thera- 
peutic treatments  are  prescribed  by  skilled  phvsicians 
on  the  hotel  staff. 

A  stay  at  The  Homestead  in  the  hills  is  a  pastime 
of  beauty,  rest  and  pleasure  for  those  who  need  a 
delightful  change.  A  well-illustrated  booklet  will  be 
sent  you  upon  request.  Kindly  write  to  Christian  S. 
Andersen,  Resident  Manager. 

(This  advertisement  teems  with  ideas  sug- 
gestive of  temperature  in  keeping  with  our 
modern  concepts  of  sunshine  and  health.) 

(The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia) 

Illustration  X". 

GRECIAN  ART 

IS  WROUGHT  INTO  THE 

EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS 

BY  RUSSWIN 

Grecian  design  is  the  parent  of  the  classic  mode. 
The  Renaissance,  the  charming  Louis  XIV,  XV  and 
Xyi  periods,  together  with  our  own  colonial,  owe 
their  inspiration  to  this  ancient  source.  RUSSWIN 
offers   its   exclusive   Grecian    designs   with   the   dual 
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character  of  style-timeliness  and  service.  Every 
piece  of  RUSSfVIN  hardware  is  built  to  weather 
years  of  use;  to  give  faultless,  trouble-free  and  last- 
ing service.  It  will  faithfully  stand  to  its  task  in  the 
small  house,  palatial  residence,  or  public  structure. 
Whether  it  be  a  sturdy,  handsome  door  knob,  a  lock, 
a  door  closer,  night  latch,  or  even  the  small  hinges 
and  lock  for  the  corner  cupboard  ...  all  will  be  in 
perfect  accord  if  you  select  RUSSWIN.  Consult 
your  architect  or  interior  decorator  when  making 
plans,  or  write  to  us  for  descriptive  booklet  covering 
RUSSWIN  Hardware  expressly  made  for  leading 
periods  of  design.  Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing 
Company  (The  American  Hardware  Corporation, 
Successor),  New  Britain,  Connecticut — New  York, 
Chicago,  London. 

(This  advertisement  defends  itself  in  terms 
of  defiance  of  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  bad  weather — as  rain,  sleet  or  storm — 
in  terms  of  artistic  and  lasting  hardware.) 

(Russell  and  Erwin) 

Illustration  X'". 

THE  STRANGER  THEY  NEVER  FORGOT 

This  stranger  knocked  at  the  door  of  many  a 
home  back  in  the  early  1890's. 

Politely  he  asked  for  the  dirtiest  garment  In  the 
family  wash.    Then  he  showed  how  an  amazing  new 
soap  would  wash  it  swiftly,  easily,  without  hard  rub- 
bing— and  in  cool  water. 
^  In  cool  water — that  was  the  big  news  the  stranger 

brought.  For  in  those  days,  only  mansions  had  water 
heaters.  Women  had  to  heat  their  wash  water  on 
cookstoves.  There  was  never  really  enough.  And 
the  soaps  they  had  simply  wouldn't  wash  clean  in 
cool  or  lukewarm  water  without  rubbing  the  clothes 
almost  to  shreds. 

So  Fels-Naptha,  the  soap  the  stranger  introduced, 
was  welcomed  by  thousands  of  women.  A  soap  that 
would  wash  as  well  or  better  in  cool  water  than  other 
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soaps  did  In  hot  was  the  biggest  help  they  had  ever 
had. 

Fels-Naptha  would  also  work  fine  in  hot  or  boil- 
ing water.  But  there  wasn't  any  use  talking  about 
that  when  lukewarm  water  was  all  women  had.  So  ' 
today,  when  almost  every  woman  can  have  loads  of 
hot  water  just  by  turning  a  faucet,  many  still  think 
ot  l^eis-Naptha  as  only  a  ''cool  water  soap." 

It  isn't.  Fels-Naptha  washes  clothes  beautifully 
dean  without  hard  rubbing  no  matter  how  you  use 
It.  You  can  boil  or  soak  your  clothes ;  you  can  use 
washing  machine  or  tub.  It's  the  nature  of  soap  to 
wash  best  in  hot  water— and  Fels-Naptha  Is  no  ex- 
ception. But  It  also  does  a  wonderful  job  in  luke- 
warm or  even  cool  water. 

Here's  another  important  thing  about  Fels- 
Naptha— it  keeps  your  hands  nice.  For  the  un- 
usually good  soap  and  plentiful  naptha  working  to- 
gether get  clothes  clean  so  quickly  that  you  don't 
have  your  hands  In  hot  water  so  long. 

Buy  a  few  bars  of  Fels-Naptha  from  your  grocer 
today  Use  it  for  all  household  cleaning  as  well  as 
for  the  family  wash— and  you  will  know  why  they 
never  forgot  the  stranger. 

(This  advertisement  of  Fels-Naptha  soap 
constitutes  one  of  a  remarkable  series 
wherein  the  narrative  type  of  discourse 
and  sensory  appeal  are  particularly  empha- 
sized. Notice  the  constant  reference  to  hot 
and  cold  water.  Notice  how  the  spirit  of 
cleanliness  is  stimulated  and  finally  defined 
in  terms  of  the  qualities  to  be  found  in 
Fels-Naptha.) 

^  Sight.— Sight  is  significant  as  a  single  sense  in  that  it  aids 
in  establishing  our  concrete  appreciation  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  things.  As  a  single  sense,  with  its  association  cen- 
ters  in  the  brain,  thru  illustration  and  text,  it  can  receive,  and, 
as  an  instrument,  almost  simultaneously  synchronize  the' char- 
acteristics of  all  the  other  senses.  Sight,  as  such,  is  Immedl- 
ately  responsive  to  light  and  darkness,  shade  and  shadow,  color 
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and  tint.  Sight  gives  us  nature  In  all  her  moods.  It  establishes 
relations  between  subject  and  object.  It  fuses  things  for  em- 
phasis and  unity.  Intellectualized,  it  focuses  for  attention  and 
becomes  a  handmaiden  for  truth.  It  searches  the  horizon  line 
and  warns  of  danger.  It  sweeps  the  heavens  at  night  and  by 
means  of  the  telescope  transcends  spatial  and  time  limitations. 
Growing  things  from  Mother  Earth  Increase  and  multiply  be- 
cause In  our  garden  planting  the  eye  Is  ever  guiding.  Fire  ter- 
rifies and  purifies  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  It  Is  the  eye 
which  serves  as  an  instrument  to  give  us  these  larger  aspects 
of  truth.  Water  may  quench  our  thirst  and  fructify  the  earth, 
but  It  Is  the  eye  ever  scanning  the  horizon  for  clouds  or  rains, 
or  searching  for  reservoirs  to  tap  the  intangible  power  of  water 
which  again  as  an  Instrument  makes  the  deserts  to  blossom. 
Air  is  most  intangible  of  all  to  the  eye  but  even  here  seeing 
thru  to  the  blue  of  the  heavens  becomes  an  awe-inspiring  In- 
fluence. Air  streaked  with  sunshine  or  her  fluidity  bespecked 
with  floating  particles  glyes  us  beautiful  sunsets.  The  air  is 
atmosphere  and  thru  It  the  moon  bespeaks  of  romance  and  the 
majesty  of  a  star-studded  night.  Yes,  even  the  air  becomes  a 
medium  for  the  ever-transcending  spirit  of  man  as  he  extends 
his  knowledge  thru  the  eye  as  microscopic  or  telescopic  vision. 

Modern  advertising  Is  becoming  aerially  perspective,  the 
air  and  the  eye  are  challenging  the  spirit  of  man  to  transcend 
his  limitations.  Speed  implies  mastery.  Accomplishment  Im- 
plies heroism,  mechanism,  sight,  and  different  economic  adven- 
tures. New  cities  are  In  the  making — the  present  form  of 
things  Is  being  challenged  by  the  spirit  of  change  which  is  upon 
us.  Thus  the  eye  Is  the  instrument  of  the  eternal  and  ever- 
lasting beacon  for  new  adventures  as  well  as  the  searcher  for 
danger  and  the  controller  of  fear. 

What  the  eye  Is  In  helping  man  to  sense  the  Implications  of 
his  adjustment  to  earth  and  air  problems  should  be  emphasized 
as  an  integral  part  of  every  advertisement.  Hence  every  ad- 
vertisement which  conveys  a  message  in  terms  of  truth,  good- 
ness or  beauty  Is  Illustrative  of  the  respect  which  the  advertiser 
should  reserve  for  sight  as  a  dominant  factor  In  display. 

All  the  senses  can  be  made  to  inter-relate  themselves  In 
order  to  form  a  pleasing  panorama   for  the  eye.     Whatever 
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conforms  to  the  sense  of  sight  Intensely  enough  to  impress  us, 
is  most  important  to  the  advertiser;  for  he  must  depend  upon 
what  the  eye  In  the  first  place  can  comprehend  in  order  to  get 
his  advertising  message  to  the  outside  world.  Consequently, 
much  of  this  book  is  directly  related  to  what  the  eye  compre- 
hends, in  cooperation  with  all  of  our  senses,  in  order  to  edu- 
cate people  into  an  appreciation  of  whatever  goods  we  have  to 
sell.  Our  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  governing 
attention  gives  us  an  appreciation  of  the  place  sight  and  eye 
movement  play  In  stimulating  attention. 

Emotional  Factors. — We  now  recognize  that  all  advertis- 
ing is  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  single  experience.  Other  associa- 
tive factors  are  at  work.  Moods  or  feelings  are  being  experi- 
enced as  factors  in  appeal.  When  properly  presented,  these 
become  Impulses  toward  action.  Humor,  pathos,  happiness, 
and  reason  interblend  as  suggestive  factors  and,  as  such,  con- 
stitute the  component  parts  of  an  advertisement.  However, 
component  parts  are  working  toward  some  climactic  goal. 

As  a  result  of  specialized  experience,  our  imagination  often 
attempts  to  correlate  their  various  elements  and  to  combine 
them  Into  pictures  until  our  minds  have  created  a  realm  which 
enjoys  combinations  of  ideas  not  found  in  the  actual  world. 
Thus  the  advertiser  begins  to  create  pictures  and  to  arouse 
feeling,  mingled  with  curiosity.  In  the  presentation  of  his  ad- 
vertisement.    He,  too,  begins  to  create  a  new  realm.     But  the 
advertiser  is  not  merely  to  amuse  or  to  entertain  people;  nor 
is  he  to  reflect  back  their  simple  experiences.     He  is  to  Inject 
into  his  advertising  picture,  be  It  written  or  Illustrated,  an  Idea 
of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  reader.     Constantly  advertising, 
constantly  analysing  effects,  constantly  experimenting  with  the 
multitudes  who  read  the  advertisements,  should  enable  the  ad- 
vertlser  to  get  the  will  of  these  same  people.     Getting  their 
will  means  getting  them  to  purchase. 

It  is  given  to  literary  men  to  create  literature.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  advertiser,  not  to  create  a  literary  atmosphere  In 
connection  with  his  article  or  proposition,  but  to  educate  people, 
often  by  means  of  literary  principles.  Into  an  appreciation  of 
the  sense  quality  of  the  goods  which  he  is  attempting  to  sell. 
Force  which  Incites  one  to  action  is  the  quality  to  be  set  going 
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in  the  process  of  reading  the  advertisements  of  any  campaign. 

Where  to  Study  the  Crowd. — The  careful  advertiser 
studies  the  human  characteristics  in  their  various  settings. 
Wherever  crowds  gather — in  theatre,  street,  fair  or  circus — he 
should  seize,  with  scientific  avidity,  upon  the  expressions  of 
approval,  disapproval,  or  silence  as  indicative  of  the  receptivity 
of  the  class  being  studied.  Attend  the  most  ordinary  theatre 
and  observe  how  necessary  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  sordid  and 
physically  brutal  as  compared  with  the  appeal  to  the  higher 
feelings,  found  in  the  legitimate  drama. 

Attend  the  fairs  of  small  places  and  observe  how  the  day 
starts  with  decorum  by  all,  only  to  end  in  a  mob  spirit  that 
revels  in  storms  of  confetti,  shreds  of  colored  ribbon  paper, 
tooting  horns,  and  unrestrained  laughter.  Then  get  acquainted 
with  the  quiet  and  sedate  in  life,  the  religious  and  the  sorrow- 
ful. Fill  your  own  life  with  the  sorrows,  hopes,  ambitions, 
and  struggles  of  mankind.  Learn  to  reason  and  balance  the 
forces  of  life  that  are  sweeping  the  world  thru  experiences — 
then  act.  But  put  this  knowledge  on  a  commercial  basis,  if  you 
are  an  advertiser.  This  knowledge  should  give  a  background 
of  understanding,  which  will  help  you  to  sell  your  goods. 

The  Mind  and  Its  Laws. — The  mind  having  received  a 
multitude  of  sense  impressions  or  experiences  systematizes  and 
arranges  these  for  future  use.  It  is  for  the  mind  that  the  world 
is  impressing  us.  But  first  of  all  the  mind  demands  one  thing 
of  the  environment;  namely,  that  the  quality  of  its  sense  appeal 
be  intense  enough.  Many  of  the  ordinary  street  car  advertise- 
ments illustrate  failures  on  the  part  of  advertisers  to  regard 
this  demand  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  the  sensory  content  of 
the  advertisement.  Certain  cards  need  a  somewhat  stronger 
tone  of  color,  others  are  poorly  arranged  in  type  form,  or  the 
illustration  is  so  ordinary  as  to  be  unnoticed.  Degrees  of  sen- 
sation must  be  studied  in  relation  to  appeal.  Such  combina- 
tions or  contrasts  should  be  effected  as  impress  us  with  sense 
consciousness.  The  more  pleasing  the  effect,  the  better  the 
advertisement.  To  satisfy  this  demand  for  a  positive  sense 
impression,  that  advertisement  has  succeeded  best  which  con- 
tinues itself  in  consciousness  until  a  feeling  of  individuality  and 
familiarity  has  been  aroused.     Were  each  street  car  advertise- 
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men  individualistic  in  nature,  and  properly  placed,  the  reader 
would  be  led  to  scan  each  card  within  the  eye's  glance.  Thus 
the  first  mind-law  to  be  regarded  in  judging  the  merits  of  any 
advertisement  states:  Each  advertisement  should  consist  of  an 
intensity  strong  enough  to  force  itself  into  consciousness. 

When  once  a  given  street  car  advertisement  has  forced  itself 
into  our  attention,  the  mind  begins  to  act  upon  it.  Perhaps,  for 
the  moment  mterest  or  even  pleasure  is  experienced,  when  sud- 
denly,  the  mind  finds  itself  absorbing  with  equal  interest  the 
next  placed  advertisement.  Thus  we  find  advertisements  vying 
with  each  other  for  attention,  and  our  second  law  of  the  mind 
states :  One  sensation  tends  to  modify  another  when  each  has  an 
equal  chance  of  forcing  itself  into  consciousness. 

One  advertisement  tends  to  modify  the  effect  of  the  other 
however,  only  in  so  far  as  each  is  excellent  and  individual  in 
nature.     When  this  is  true  there  will  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
anoih  ^"^  ''^''^  ^^'^  """^  thoroughly  before  passing  to 

Again,  In  looking  at  street  car  advertisements,  certain  ones 
p  aced  next  to  each  other  begin  to  associate  themselves  un- 
pleasantly in  the  mind.  Dirty  saucepans  do  not  associate  well 
with  Campbell  s  Soups.  People  prefer  pleasant  thoughts  to 
unpleasant  ones  and  if  the  tendency  thru  thought  experiences 
IS  such  as  to  take  one's  mind  thus  subtly  away  from  the  real 
thought  of  the  Campbell's  advertisements,  the  purpose  of  the 
advertisement  has  failed.  Thus  the  third  mind-law  might  be 
stated:  Fhe  arrangement  of  two  or  more  advertisements  is 
often  such  as  to  associate  themselves  unfavorably  or  favorably 
tn  consciousness.  "  ^ 

Another  mind  tendency  in  connection  with  advertisements 

with  that  which  IS  old.  For  instance,  the  mind  regards  curi- 
ously and  interestedly  that  which  Is  new  In  experience.  The  old 
presented  in  a  new  form  arouses  interest,  and  the  Interest  Is 
hkely  to  be  sustained  until  It  has  been  completely  associated 
with  the  past.  In  this  manner  the  new  is  re-enforced  by  the 
past.  When  there  Is  no  past  to  which  the  mind  can  associate 
Its  new  experience,  the  novelty  of  the  new  effect  takes  prece- 
dence over  the  real  thought.     Curiosity,  wonder,  or  distrust 
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tend  to  associate  themselves,  often  resulting  In  an  unfavorable, 
rather  than  a  favorable  judgment.  It  Is  constant  repetition 
which  will  finally  win  the  mind  to  a  speaking  acquaintance. 

The  Sought-for  Advertisement. — Up  to  this  point  we  have 
been  talking  of  the  mind  being  acted  upon  by  outside  advertise- 
ments. There  is  a  state  of  mind  which  actually  searches  for 
advertisements.  Many  a  woman  has  eagerly  searched  the 
newspaper  for  a  particular  department  store  advertisement. 
When  we  go  to  the  classified  advertisements  of  a  journal,  our 
own  previous  interest  is  determining  what  we  shall  or  shall  not 
perceive.  But  even  here  the  necessity  of  good  form,  of  strong 
sense  appeal,  and  of  thought  must  be  heeded,  for  there  are 
always  advertisements,  alike  in  nature,  vying  each  with  the 
other.  Thus,  the  fourth  mind-law  might  be  stated:  Many  ad- 
vertisements are  consciously  read  and  perceived  due  to  the  pre- 
vious interest,  need  or  wishes  of  the  reader. 

This  factor  of  preperception,  however,  often  decreases  the 
necessity  for  a  large  amount  of  space  as  is  evidenced  In  **want'' 
columns  of  our  newspapers.  The  greater  the  competition  the 
greater  the  need  for  Increased  space.  Notice  the  modern  tend- 
ency of  many  concerns  not  only  to  use  four  or  five  pages,  but 
also  to  present  these  in  color  form. 

Wherever  advertisements  are  placed  in  competition  with 
each  other  for  attention,  each  advertiser  has  a  right  to  Insist 
that  his  advertisement  be  granted  such  position  as  will  give  it 
Its  greatest  force.  When  this  Is  done,  however,  the  weaker 
advertisement  loses  In  prestige.  The  fault  of  course  lies  In  the 
make-up  of  the  advertisement  by  a  weak  advertiser. 

Summary. — An  observance  of  an  intense  enough  sensation ; 
the  fact  that  one  sensation  tends  to  modify  another,  and  hence, 
one  advertisement  Is  modified  by  those  about  it;  the  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  associate  itself  pleasantly  or  unpleasantly  with  the 
objects  of  stimulation;  the  tendency  for  the  present  object  of 
stimulation  to  be  modified  by  the  thought  life  of  the  reader; — 
these  are  the  fundamental  mind-laws  which  govern  the  placing 
of  advertisements  in  relation  to  the  sensory  content  matter 
which  each  individually  contains. 
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What  do  we  mean  by  the  words  "implicit"  and  "explicit"  as  used  in  connec- 
tion with  sense  stimulation  in  advertising? 

Show  how  the  following  statement   applies  to  any  sense-advertisement  you 
select:  "^ 

"Advertisements  often   integrate   different   senses   to  get  the  interest  of  the 
reader." 

Name  two  businesses  which  depend  upon  each  of  the  following  senses  to  sell 
their  goods: 

(a)  Taste  (e)   Touch 

(b)  Smell  (f)   Muscular 

(c)  Hearing  (g)  Temperature. 

(d)  Sight 

What  are  the  personal  reactions  to  the  following  goods  in  terms  of  the  senses 
— discuss  the  sensory  clement  of  each  which  can  be  used  by  the  advertiser* 

(a)  Eood  (d)  Rubber  tires 

(b)  A  violin  (e)  Automobiles. 

(c)  An  electric  refrigerator 

Show  the  use  of  a  vocabulary  at  different  levels  of  appeal  in  connection  with 

the  original  sensation  of  hardness  of  anthracite  coal. 

What  is  the  sensory  content  of  mechanical  vs.  artistic  reactions? 

Explain  the  various  sensation  factors  which  would  enter  a  campaign  selling: 

(a)  A  sterling  silver  tea  set 

(b)  Table  linen. 

Name  and  explain  four  mind  laws  based  on  intensity  of  sensation  and  show 
their  relation  to  advertising. 


PROBLEMS 

1.  Present  an  advertisement  in  which  there  is  an  integration  of  three  of  the 
senses. 

2.  Does  it  pay  to  double  your  name  space  or  to  put  in  a  small  advertisement  in 
a  city  or  telephone  directory?     Explain  in  terms  of  the  mind  laws. 

3.  The  following  articles  are  those  used  every  day;  they  might  be  said  to  be  in 
the  ordinary  class.  Could  you  suggest  how  they  might  be  put  in  a  distinctive 
sensory  class? 

(a)  Earthen  teapots 

(b)  Everyday  rubbers 

(c)  Lead  pencils. 

4.  Make  a  study  of  the  advertisements  in  a  single  street  car  in  your  community. 
Answer  the  following  questions: 

A.  (i)   How  many  cards  were  there? 

(2)  Classify  the  cards  as  to  kinds  and  number;  for  instance,  food    cloth- 
ing, electrical  goods,  etc.  *  * 

(3)  Enumerate  in  order  of  influence  in  this  street  car  the  different  kinds 
of  advertisements  found. 

(4)  Do  your  results  show  ivhy  the  first  two  groups  find  it  profitable  to  ad- 
vertise in  street  cars? 

B.  Would  the  kinds  of  advertisements  in  a  street  car  differ  from  the  kinds  of 
goods  advertised  in  the  coach  of  suburban  trains?  Wherein  would  they 
differ  and  why? 

5.  Select  two  advertisements  in  this  chapter,  the  English  alone  of  which  has 
been  reproduced.  Describe  the  illustrations  you  would  use  to  supplement  the 
copy. 
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1.  Select  one  advertisement  illustrating  a  good  use  and  one  illustrating  a  poor 
use  of  each  of  the  mind  laws.     (Three  examples.) 

2.  One  advertisement  illustrating  a  good  and  another  a  poor  use  of  each  of  the 
following  senses: 

(a)  Touch  (d)   Hearing 

(b)  Taste  (e)   Temperature 

(c)  Smell  (f)   Kinaesthetic. 

CURRENT  MAGAZINE  READINGS 

Present  and  past  copies  of  "Printers'  Ink." 

Present  and  past  copies  of  "Advertising  and  Selling." 

COLLATERAL  TEXT  BOOK  READINGS 

DuNLAP,  "Elements  of  Scientific  Psychology,"  Chapter  II  to  IV  inclusive,  pub- 
lished by  C.  V.  Mosby  Company,  Saint  Louis. 

Richard  B.  Franken  and  Carroll  B.  Larrabee,  "Packages  That  Sell,  Harper 
Brothers,  1928,  Chapters  IV  to  VI  inclusive. 

Brewster  and  Palmer,  "Introduction  to  Advertising,"  Chapter  Mil,  A.  W. 
Shaw  and  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 


CHAPTER  VI 


INSTINCTS,  TENDENCIES,  AND  INTERESTS 
SIGNIFICANT  IN  ADVERTISING  APPEAL 

Human  Tendencies. — Each  Individual  has  certain  Inherent 
tendencies  which  enable  him  to  respond  intelligently  to  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  Moreover  these  tendencies  to  respond 
are  twofold  in  nature;  one,  where  he  experiences  the  urge  from 
within  to  respond  to  a  stimulus  projected  from  without;  the 
other,  where  the  individual  Is  influenced  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  environment  or  the  ^'without,"  such  as  consciousness  of 
mandates  or  creeds,  legal  enactments,  religion,  economic  pres- 
sure to  make  a  livelihood  in  a  specific  business  or  the  influence 
of  education.  Thus  each  individual  has  the  capacity  to  respond 
to  the  world  about  him  wherein  Is  implied  certain  inherent  tend- 
encies. The  "without"  struggles  to  get  Into  human  conscious- 
ness and  the  'Vlthin"  struggles  to  appropriate  the  "without." 
The  urge  of  life  from  within  Is  only  partly  mechanistic  and 
anticipatory  of  potential  experiences  in  the  outward  world. 
Consequently  the  advertiser's  purpose  Is  so  to  present  as  to 
Impel  immediacy  of  decision  and  action  of  the  use  and  mean- 
ing implied  In  goods.  Experience  as  a  part  of  the  life  process 
in  terms  of  the  advertiser's  goods  Implies  reactions  between  the 
individual  and  his  surroundings  conducive  to  health,  happiness, 
self-preservation  and  mastery  of  circumstance  or  achievement. 
Thus  each  Individual  life  as  a  process  from  birth  to  death  is 
dramatic  involving  constant  adjustment  to  an  ever  changing 
world  wherein  moods  and  passions  ever  rise  and  fall.  Impulses 
are  initiated,  or,  new  motivations  established.  In  this  realm 
of  tendencies,  the  advertiser  at  once  initiates,  suppresses,  and 
controls  human  beings  in  order  that  wish  might  become  aroused 
In  relation  to  desire.  It  is  both  the  advertiser's  and  salesman's 
destiny  to  keep  the  spirit  of  initiative  alive  In  relation  to  con- 
sumption. The  advertiser  Is  constantly  stimulating  the  vital 
urge  of  the  individual  to  possess,  to  attain  or  to  realize  the 
truth  or  merits  of  his  goods  as  actual  experience.     Out  of  this 
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surging  and  mystical  cauldron  of  human  emotion,  fanciful 
forms,  glimmerings  of  meaning  and  fervid  flashes  of  hope,  it 
becomes  possible  for  passion  and  destiny  thru  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples to  become  coherent.  By  accepting  reality  as  experience 
in  relation  to  economic  goods,  the  individual  becomes  a  wielder 
of  his  own  vital  force  to  achieve.  Whenever  the  advertiser  is 
successful  In  getting  a  response  to  his  advertisement  he  has 
fixated  the  urge  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  the  time  and 
spatial  experiences  which  the  use  of  his  goods  implies.  In  this 
experience  the  merits  of  the  goods  are  evaluated  which  either 
justifies  or  condemns  the  original  impulse  which  led  the  pur- 
chaser to  buy.  Satisfaction  is  thus  integrated  with  inherent  or 
Instinctive  tendencies  to  accept  and  even  welcome  experience. 
In  this  chapter  we  shall  think  of  these  inherited  mechanisms  as 
instinctive  In  nature.  These  tendencies,  however,  have  the 
characteristic  of  being  automatic  and  unconscious  as  to  re- 
sponse. Yet  their  expression  is  intelligent  as  to  content.  As 
far  as  the  advertiser  is  concerned,  whatever  the  psychologist's 
terminology,  these  integrated  capacities  for  intelligent  response 
to  the  stimuli  coming  from  the  outside  world  and  to  which  in- 
dividuals or  specific  groups  are  capable  of  immediate  and  un- 
conscious response,  we  shall  term  instincts,  tendencies,  and 
interests. 

Now  the  life  history  of  the  individual  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  is  one  wherein  certain  tendencies  are  in  the  ascendency 
with  others  quiescent.  Yet  each  life  is  beset  by  similar  tend- 
encies, expressed  or  utilized  in  conformity  with  concepts  of 
normality.  Moreover,  certain  tendencies  becoming  expressive 
indicate  specific  stages  of  growth.  Thus  each  Individual  life 
beginning  with  tendencies,  is  at  once  an  urge  and  a  challenge 
to  experience  the  meaning  of  these  tendencies,  and,  as  such, 
establishes  a  relationship  to  life  known  as  reality. 

To  the  advertiser  an  appreciation  of  these  Inherent  tend- 
encies or  instincts  with  which  our  daily  life  is  beset  becomes  a 
vital  factor  in  stimulating  people  in  an  appreciation  of  the 
experiences  which  follow  the  uses  of  his  goods.  Let  us  classify 
these  tendencies  in  a  broad  way  and  according  to  life's  periods. 

When  we  come  to  analyse  human  beings  en  masse,  we  find 
that  there  are  certain  situations  where  each  Individual  tends  to 
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respond  similarly  to  every  other  individual.  For  instance,  if 
a  steamer  is  sinking  in  mid-ocean,  a  tragedy  having  made  it  im- 
possible for  deliberate  action,  a  considerable  display  of  intelli- 
gence is  imperative  to  subdue  the  frenzied  crowd.  In  a  scram- 
ble for  safety,  the  majority  of  individuals  disregard  the  safety 
of  others.  Self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  nature,  begins  to 
operate.  This  tendency  and  many  others,  then,  become  signifi- 
cant In  establishing  the  kinds  of  appeal  which  can  be  made  and 
which  are  most  appropriate  for  a  given  group.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  individual  is  so  structurally  constituted  that  he  often 
responds  unconsciously  to  a  stimulus  which  gives  him  a  feeling 
of  better  adjustment  to  his  environment.  In  other  words  I  am 
not  required  to  teach  the  child  to  play  in  order  to  sell  him  toys, 
for  the  child  experiences  joy  in  his  play  as  he  is  given  a  toy  in 
keeping  with  the  psychology  of  the  period  thru  which  he  Is  pass- 
ing. All  tendencies  with  their  Impulse  to  accept  the  challenge 
which  stimuli  are  constantly  presenting  imply  a  complexity  of 
relations.  When  the  child  reaches  for  his  ball.  It  is  in  relation 
to  his  final  comprehension  as  joy  or  play.  He  Initiates  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  ball  in  terms  of  form.  This  in  turn  becomes 
a  challenge  to  his  cleverness  to  catch  and  throw  it.  His  rela- 
tion to  its  various  movements  Is  In  terms  of  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction. Progressive  toy  manufacturers  and  retailers  are  be- 
ginning to  classify  toys  and  playthings  as  nature  would  classify 
them  for  children.  One  concern  has  defined  the  psychology  of 
specific  age  group  in  terms  of  the  following: 

We  have  five  natural  periods  in  the  development  of  the 
child:  first,  the  chief  interests  of  the  baby  from  birth  to  i^ 
years;  second,  the  interest  tendencies  of  later  Infancy  from  1^4 
to  4  years;  third,  the  kindergarten  age  from  4  to  7;  fourth, 
the  individualistic  age  from  7  to  10;  fifth,  the  age  of  cliques, 
clubs,  etc.,  from  10  to  13;  sixth,  the  age  of  hero  worship  from 
13  to  15.  It  is  possible  to  fit  toys  and  playthings  to  the  dif- 
ferent age  periods  of  each  group. 

Again,  during  specific  age  periods  of  each  life  new  tend- 
encies come  into  ascendency.  From  15  to  20,  broadly  speaking, 
when  adolescence  controls,  sex  is  In  the  ascendency  and,  as  such, 
begins  to  be  a  determinative  factor  In  the  psychology  of  youth. 
During  this  period  young  people  are  said  to  care  more   for 
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young  people  than  any  other  kinds  of  possessions.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  moreover,  that  an  engagement  usually  results  in 
the  purchase  of  a  ring.  The  young  man  bought  the  ring  be- 
cause of  an  original  impulse.  In  fact  the  ring  becomes  indis- 
pensable to  make  tangible  the  intangible  relation  existing  be- 
tween them.  In  no  sense  does  the  advertisement  of  a  ring 
entice  a  young  man  to  become  engaged  in  order  to  get  the  ring. 
This  clearly  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  continuous  advertis- 
ing of  many  kinds  of  articles  the  sale  of  which  is  constant  in 
relation  to  the  ever  developing  tendencies  of  specific  age 
groups. 

The  years  following  marriage,  or  20  to  40,  are  those  filled 
with  trials  and  normal  experiences  involved  in  earning  a  living, 
rearing  a  family,  and  in  establishing  social  relations  which 
bring  into  play  the  noblest  and  most  heroic  soul  qualities  of 
both  men  and  women.  During  this  period  successes  are  bal- 
anced by  failures.    There  are  many  disappointments. 

Whatever  the  period  thru  which  the  individual  passes,  in 
addition  to  instinctive  tendencies,  habits  are  also  in  the  making. 
The  more  habitual  we  become,  the  more  we  free  the  mind  to 
function  in  new  and  different  relations.  Habit,  however,  works 
both  for  or  against  the  advertiser.  It  is  often  found  in  conflict 
with  new  ideas.  Habit  in  this  sense  becomes  a  deterrent  to 
progress.  Its  influence  may  be  such  as  to  deny  experience  in 
other  relations  or  at  higher  levels.  For  instance,  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  many  old  people,  particularly  in  many  towns  and 
small  cities,  who  have  sufl'icient  income  to  live  at  a  high  level 
of  dignity  as  to  art  and  social  relations.  In  their  early  days 
they  lived  at  a  deficit  level.  In  prosperity  they  still  carry  their 
"hang  over''  deficit  moods  and  inhibitions.  Our  economic  struc- 
ture increases  in  wealth  as  healthy  individuals  have  high  stand- 
ards of  living  commensurate  with  the  mastery  over  drudgery, 
time,  and  spatial  limitations  which  capitalistic  genius  has 
evolved.  The  *'Art  of  Living''  is  the  constructive  slogan  for 
those  who  are  worthy  of  the  name  advertiser.  The  advertiser 
is  a  constant  challenge  to  the  healthy  to  live  up  to  their  possi- 
bilities in  an  appreciation  of  the  wholesomeness  of  life  in  rela- 
tion to  a  harmonized  use  of  goods.  It  is  this  kind  of  pressure 
which  will  finally  get  many  of  the  financially  able,  but  immedi- 
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ately  disinclined,  to  live  up  to  the  artistry  which  their  income 
warrants. 

Living  thru  this  period,  middle  age,  with  the  oncoming  of 
Its  own  posterity,  is  forced  to  make  sacrifices.     It  begins  to  sur- 
render itself  to  the  demands  and  rights  of  the  rising  generation. 
Middle  age  in  turn  begins  to  live  thru  the  joys,  hopes,  aspira- 
tions,  and   sorrows   of  this   new  generation.     As  middle   age 
passes  into  old  age,  it  is  only  to  find  that  as  grandparent  its 
hands  clasp  those  of  the  new  generation.     Thus  does  nature  in 
her  cycle  of  human  events  and  activities  unite  all  generations 
for  a  common  purpose.     From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  each 
age  establishes  itself  in  the  possession  of  goods  consistent  with 
the  experiences  of  that  age.     Advertising  may  be  said  to  be  a 
consistent  and  constant  process  to  orient  the  individtial  in  rela- 
tion to  his  different  age  tendencies  in  terms  of  economic  goods 
and  in  satisfying  the  individual  in  his  requirements  for  com- 
plete expression  implied  in  the  uses  of  those  goods. 

The  advertiser  has  as  his  constant  task  to  adjust  his  article 
or  product  as  appeal  to  the  different  age  or  even  class  levels 
implied  in  the  use  of  his  goods.  In  his  analysis  he  must  be 
careful;  first,  to  realize  just  the  response  he  wishes  to  obtain; 
second,  the  particular  class  of  people  he  wishes  to  reach;  third,' 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  life  periods  in  relation  to  the 
acceptance  and  use  of  his  goods. 

Certain  Tendencies  Are  Common  to  Us  All. — Each  is  re- 
ducible to  an  impulse  with  a  definable  emotional  content.  This 
impulse  is  susceptible  to  response  accordingly  as  the  individual 
IS  incited  to  sense  its  relations  to  his  material,  mental,  emo- 
tional or  spiritual  life.  Those  tendencies  which  the  advertiser 
should  know  as  being  of  help  to  him  in  his  work  are  as  follows : 


Self-preservation 
Fear  and  Flight 
Self-possession. 
Pugnacity 

Gregariousness 
Play 

Workmanship 
Migration 


Parental 

Homing 

Dress  and  adornment 

Hunting 

''Something  for  nothing" 

Hoarding 

Sex. 
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A  discussion  of  these  tendencies  in  relation  to  advertising 
either  singly  or  in  their  integrated  relations  follows: 

Self-preservation,  Flight  and  Fear,  and  Self-possession. — 
To  preserve  oneself  as  an  entity  in  all  relations  which  he  has 
established,  as  well  as  to  insist  upon  such  experiences  as  satisfy 
the  individual  in  his  urge  to  grow  and  expand,  are  emotions 
which  react  against  such  external  forces  as  tend  to  thwart  indi- 
vidual attainment.  From  childhood  with  its  imperative  cry  of 
*'my  boat,"  "my  doll,"  ''my  skates,"  to  old  age  with  its  "my 
estate,"  "my  business,"  "my  yacht,"  there  is  constant  aware- 
ness of  the  necessity  for  struggle  and  combativeness  to  preserve 
the  values  secured  as  well  as  a  sense  of  the  rights  and  justice 
which  their  possession  implies.  So  integrated  become  the  pos- 
sessions of  one  thru  mastery  over  circumstance  and  surround- 
ings that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  we  are 
and  what  we  own.  Thus  self-possession  and  self-preservation 
in  relation  to  one's  possessions  often  become  emotionally  in- 
tegrated forces  in  relation  to  the  economic  structure  of  which 
each  of  us  is  a  part.  Moreover,  the  tendency  toward  flight  in- 
volving fear  implies  adjustment  to  one's  surroundings  wherein 
danger  is  sensed  capable  of  destroying  whatever  wholesome  re- 
lations one  has  come  to  sustain  to  his  environment.  The  fear 
of  the  future  in  that  it  usually  implies  pain  and  suffering  for 
those  who  do  not  provide  for  sickness,  disability  and  old  age, 
has  brought  insurance  into  existence.  We  come  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  destruction  and  deliberately  turn  from  discom- 
forts and  from  experiences  involving  disintegration  and  a  loss 
of  power  which  an  insurance  policy  implies.  We  resent  those 
forces  which  subtly  attack  our  individuality  or  thwart  our  right 
to  live.  Youth,  however,  knows  less  of  fear  than  old  age.  With 
experience  comes  wisdom.  Without  intelligence  we  are  more 
physically  heroic  and  trust  too  much  to  the  healthy  feelings  and 
moods  of  the  present.  Intellectually,  however,  we  come  to 
know  that  in  the  sweep  of  each  life  the  dice  are  often  set 
against  us.  Hence  trust  companies,  insurance  companies,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  and  hospitals  may  be  defined  as  intel- 
lectualized  institutions  guarding  the  interests  of  the  individual 
against  the  uncertainties  which  as  reality  make  death,  sickness, 
misery,  and  human  frailty  forces  to  be  feared.     They  are  in 
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reality   forces   which   constantly   challenge   our   right   to   live. 

The  advertiser  uses  these  tendencies  in  different  fields  of 
business,  as,  for  instance  when  he  shows  the  tragedy  which 
might  ensue  by  an  incorrect  evaluation  of  the  brakes  of  an  auto- 
mobile or  when  he  pictures  destruction  if  one  goes  beyond  the 
maximum  mileage  on  one's  tires  at  too  great  a  speed.  He 
points  out  the  disintegrating  influence  of  a  lack  of  paint  in  de- 
preciating real  estate  values  or  the  sad  experience  of  needless 
suffering  because  of  the  lack  of  home  remedies  in  the  family 
medicine  chest.  These  are  suggestive  of  the  fear  tendencies 
which  intellectualized  often  result  in  "flight"  in  the  economic 
form  of  the  possession  of  money  in  a  trust  company  or  in  the 
possession  of  stocks  or  bonds.  The  reverse  of  flight  and  fear 
is  seen  as  self-preservation  In  relation  to  a  sense  of  possession. 
And  just  as  any  one  of  the  senses  may  be  at  higher  levels  of 
human  experience,  nevertheless  these  basic  tendencies  may  also 
assert  themselves  at  higher  levels.  For  instance,  to  be  without 
an  automobile  truck  at  a  high  economic  level  would  charac- 
terize a  department  store  as  non-progressive.  To  save  oneself 
in  the  eyes  of  others  requires  the  possession  of  specific  goods. 
An  older  generation  that  fails  to  accept  the  privileges  which 
inventions  and  art  offer  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  or  pity  on 
the  part  of  the  rising  generation.  Yet  those  too  old  to  adjust 
resent  to  the  point  of  fear  the  pressure  which  takes  them  away 
from  the  sense  of  security  which  habit  establishes.  Thus  we 
find  that  possession,  preservation,  flight,  fear,  and  combative- 
ness are  integrated  emotions  w^hich  can  be  evoked  to  sustain  the 
advertiser's  appeal  for  his  goods. 

The  emotional  and  spiritual  levels  to  which  these  more  ele- 
mental tendencies  may  rise  in  their  interplay  affecting  the 
human  spirit  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  reprint 
extended  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. : 

In  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  he  that  is  first 
must  perpetually  live  in  the  white  light  of  publicity. 

Whether  the  leadership  be  vested  In  a  man  or  in 
a  manufactured  product,  emulation  and  envy  are  ever 
at  work. 

In  art,  in  literature,  in  music,  in  industry,  the  re- 
ward and  the  punishment  are  always  the  same. 
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The  reward  is  widespread  recognition;  the  pun- 
ishment, fierce  denial  and  detraction. 

When  a  man's  work  becomes  a  standard  for  the 
whole  world,  it  also  becomes  a  target  for  the  shafts 
of  the  envious  few. 

If  his  work  be  merely  mediocre,  he  will  be  left 
severely  alone — if  he  achieves  a  masterpiece,  it  will 
set  a  million  tongues  a-wagging. 

Jealousy  does  not  protrude  its  forked  tongue  at 
the  artist  who  produces  a  commonplace  painting. 

Whatsoever  you  write,  or  paint,  or  play,  or  sing, 
or  build,  no  one  will  strive  to  surpass  or  to  slander 
you,  unless  your  work  be  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
genius. 

Long,  long  after  a  great  work  or  a  good  has  been 
done,  those  who  are  disappointed  or  envious  continue 
to  cry  out  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

Spiteful  little  voices  in  the  domain  of  art  were 
raised  against  our  own  Whistler  as  a  mountebank, 
long  after  the  big  world  had  acclaimed  him  its 
greatest  artistic  genius. 

Multitudes  flocked  to  Bayreuth  to  worship  at  the 
musical  shrine  of  Wagner,  while  the  little  group  of 
those  whom  he  had  dethroned  and  displaced  argued 
angrily  that  he  was  no  musician  at  all. 

The  little  world  continued  to  protest  that  Fulton 
could  never  build  a  steamboat,  while  the  big  world 
flocked  to  the  river  bank  to  see  his  boat  steam  by. 

The  leader  is  assailed  because  he  is  a  leader,  and 
the  effort  to  equal  him  is  merely  added  proof  of  that 
leadership. 

Failing  to  equal  or  to  excel,  the  follower  seeks 
to  depreciate  and  to  destroy — but  only  confirms  once 
more  the  superiority  of  that  which  he  strives  to 
supplant. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this. 

It  is  as  old  as  the  world  and  as  old  as  the  human 
passions — envy,  fear,  greed,  ambition,  and  the  de- 
sire to  surpass. 

And  it  all  avails  nothing. 

If  the  leader  truly  leads,  he  remains — the  leader. 

Master-poet,     master-painter,     master-workman, 
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each  in  his  turn  is  assailed  and  each  holds  his  laurels 
through  the  ages. 

That  which  is  good  or  great  makes  itself  known, 
no  matter  how  loud  the  clamor  of  denial. 

That  which  deserves  to  live — lives. 

Gregariousness. — This  is  the  tendency  which  gives  to  each 
of  us  pleasure  to  be  a  part  of  the  crowd.  Moreover,  to  be 
with  others  gives  the  individual  a  sense  of  security.  Successful 
business  men  form  trade  or  group  organizations  to  further 
their  personal  interests.  Or  they  subscribe  to  their  trade  paper 
because  they  sense  the  kinship  of  a  friendly  editor  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  of  those  in  the  specific  trade  group.  In 
reading  his  pages,  they  have  a  sense  of  security  in  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  their  particular  business. 

The  advertiser  often  writes  copy  or  presents  illustrations 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  establish  conviction  regarding  the  merits 
of  his  goods  by  suggesting  or  directly  stating  numbers  who 
have  already  approved  in  an  act  of  purchase.  The  following 
underscored  copy  excerpts  (Illustrations  Y,  Y'  and  Y")  con- 
stitute an  appeal  to  our  appreciation  of  the  crowd  aspect  and, 
as  such,  stimulate  the  reader's  interest. 

Illustration  Y. 

JOIN 

FOR  3  NIGHTS 

The  Thousands  Who  Have  Found  a 
Drugless    Way    to    Instant    Sleep — 

(Ovaltine) 

Illustration  Y'. 

A  sales  policy  that  has  won  millions  of  friends. 
Iry  this  remarkable  cream  7  days  at  our  expense 
before  you  make  your  decision. 

(Palmolive) 

Illustration  Y". 


More  and  more,  thinking  men  agree  with  trained 
athletes   in    accepting    Bauer   &   Black    athletic   sup- 
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porters  as  essential  sport  equipment.  Not  only  to 
guard  delicate  cords  and  structures,  but  to  enjoy  the 
snug  comfort,  security,  freedom  which  makes  for 
brilliant  performance. 

— Bike  is  a  simple,  all  elastic  supporter,  the 
choice  of  coaches,  trainers  and  athletes  for  S5  y^^f^' 
Easy  to  wash  .  .  .  easy  to  wear  .  .  .  easy  to  buy 
at  50  cents  upward.  At  all  druggists  and  sporting 
goods  dealers, 

(Bauer  and  Black,  Athletic  Supporters 

Gregariousness  often  implies  by  inference  the  acceptance  of 
an  idea  or  product  by  others.  As  such  it  becomes  authority 
and  stimulates  immediate  interest.  The  following  J.  C.  Penney 
advertisement  (Illustration  Y'")  is  the  integration  of  all  fac- 
tors which  make  gregariousness  a  forceful  appeal  wherein  the 
confidence  of  the  individual  has  been  established  and  she  feels 
at  ease  in  her  shopping  tour. 

Illustration  Y'". 

This  month,  in  1,400  J.  C.  Penney  Company 
stores,  well-dressed  women  are  buying  millions  of 
new  porch  frocks;  paying  only  $1.79  apiece  for 
them  .  .  .  and  planning  to  wear  them  to  the  coun- 
try club,  to  market,  to  parties  all  summer  long  be- 
cause their  colors,  their  styles  and  their  patterns  are 
smart  and  new. 

There  are  ten  fabrics  in  a  hundred  designs.  Each 
one  absolutely  fast  color  „  .  .  neither  soap  nor  bril- 
liant sunshine  will  dim  their  fresh  beauty.  Seams 
are  closely  stitched  and  hems  turned  and  finished  .  .  . 
not  basted.  And  their  generous  length  follows  the 
line  of  all  smart  new  dresses  .  .  .  well  below  the 
knee ! 

Because  these  good-looking  frocks  cost  so  little, 
you  can  buy  a  complete  summer  costume  in  your  J.  C. 
Penney  store  for  less  than  you  often  have  spent  on 
your  dress  alone.  Choose  the  porch  frock  you  like 
best;  make  a  bright  little  jacket  to  wear  with  It  .  .  . 
we  have  many  pretty  prints  at  49  cents  a  yard.  And 
buy  a  gay  new  felt,  or  felt  and  straw,  hat  to  match; 
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they're  only  $1.98.  With  a  pair  of  our  famous 
98-cent  chiffon  stockings,  and  a  pert  little  flower 
for  your  shoulder  .  .  .  your  costume  is  complete. 
And  It  has  cost  you  exactly  $6.23. 

At  this  price  these  frocks  are  extraordinary.  We 
know  of  no  other  department  store,  or  group  of 
stores,  that  could  create  millions  of  these  frocks  .  .  . 
make  each  one  so  charming  that  women  wear  them 
for  all  daytime  occasions  ...  yet  keep  the  price  at 
$1.79,  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  ''house  dress." 

Even  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  could  not  achieve 
this  triumph  of  merchandising  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  local  managers  In  1,400  stores.  With 
their  assistance  we  have  been  able  to  organize  and 
operate  a  new  efl^iclency  In  storekeeplng.  New  sell- 
ing methods,  far  more  than  our  tremendous  pur- 
chases, keep  the  prices  low  on  this  fine  merchandise. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  location  of  our  store 
nearest  you,  write  us  for  this  Information  and  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  "Store  News"  Illustrated  In  roto- 
gravure. Address  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  330  West 
34th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  following  Niagara-Hudson  advertisement  (Fig.  27) 
is  Illustrative  of  the  crowd  aspect  pictorlally  presented.  Its 
appeal  aims  to  humanize  Industrial  opportunities  In  the  State 
of^  New  York.  It  creates  a  feeling  of  crowd  acceptance.  Its 
spirit  supplements  our  Intellectual  demands  for  facts.  This 
advertisement  Is  more  intellectual  than  emotional  In  Its  appeal, 
yet  It  contains  the  emotional. 

Pugnacity. — The  Interest  and  capacity  men  show  for  fight- 
ing Is  best  Illustrated  In  the  field  of  sports.  This  same  spirit, 
however,  exists  In  business.  Macy  of  New  York  initiates  a 
policy  eliminating  credit  customers  and  advertises  the  fact  that 
the  customer  receives  the  benefit  In  lower  prices.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  those  whose  overhead  makes  It  Impossible  to  sell 
at  lower  prices.  Or,  advantageous  buying  by  the  department 
stores  for  special  sale  goods  Introduces  a  competitive  factor. 
The  sewing  machines  which  make  clothing  are  under  constant 
competitive  construction  attempting  perhaps  to  employ  better 
seaming  methods  or  to  Invent  a  machine  to  Insert  style  factors 
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/Viirr  is  flieafitr  in 
Nnu  ftrt  Siau 


I 


.f  I  were  a 
manufacturer . . . 

here's  why  I'd  locate  my 
plant  in  New  York  State 


riRST,  because  New  York  State  I*  the  natural 
center  of  a  concentrated  market  area  that  con- 
tains 49^  of  the  nation's  population  and  555^ 
of  its  wealth. 

SECOND,  becau-ie  the  rate  for  power  in  Nia- 
pra  Hudson's  territory  is  mateiially  lower 
than  the  national  average 

THIRD,  because  New  York  State  offer*  such 
perfect  tramportation  focililies — mtr  1,400 
mites  of  main  line  track  900  miles  of  can- 
alised rivers  and  bkcs  700  mile«  of  com- 
merciai  airways  straight,  economical  trans- 
portation to  any  point  in  the  world 

rOURTH,  because  Ne**  York's  growing  pains 
are  a  thing  of  the  post    Millions  of  intelligent 
hi^h-grade  contentrd  norkers  are  available 
employees  who  work  well,  live  well  and  spend 
weU. 

riFTH,  because  important  raw  materials  such 
as  cool,  iron,  wutni,  nickel,  food-stuffs,  are 
cither  right  at  hand  i>r  can  be  obtained  cheaply 
SIXTH,  because  New  York  has  unlimited  cap- 
ital ai-aihble  for  home  industry  This  state 
pays  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  ittcome 
and  miM-elbnctnu  tuxe>  collected  by  the  fcd- 
cni  government 


SEVENTH,  because  the  climate  is  ideal  for  it»- 
dustry  Employees  work  at  maximum  year- 
round  efficiency  where  the  temperature  a\er- 
ages  about  50  degrees,  as  in  New  York 
State 

If  you  would  like  detailed  information  without 
a  personal  follow-up,  write  for  new  b«.M>klet, 
••New  York,  the  Industrial  State.'  Address 
Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corporation,  Albany, 
N   V 

This  book  interestingly  detcribcs  the  specific 
industrial   advantage*   of  the  •erritocT  sened 
by  Niagara  Hudson,  which  in- 
eludes  among  many  others  lAc        ««m  lurtt.  /-Am- 
localities  listed  below:  tTn.:"'.-'^''''^- 

tkd*  j/^  't  rf*R  I"  ' 


AtSAMY 

COHOtS 

CLOVEftS\  ILLt  LANCASTER 

CLEAN 

lOLVAY 

ALBION 

DEPtW 

COL't  EK.SEVR 

LEKOr 

ONEIDA 

SVRArVSI 

AMSTttDASI 

DOLCEVILLE 

COW  tNOA 

UTTLE  FALLi 

OSWEGO 

TONAWANDA 

■ALDWISSVILLt 

DtNKIRK 

CKllN  ISLAND 

LOWVILLI 

POTSDASI 

TROr 

■ALLSTON 

E.  SVK.\Cl>t 

NAMBVKC 

LVONS 

Pl'LAsKI 

mcA 

•ATAVIA 

FAIKPOIIT 

MERKIMER 

MALONI 

RENSSELAER 

WATERFORD 

•OONVILLC 

FALCOMR 

HOSUK 

MASStNA 

ROME 

WATERTOWN 

BKOCKPOIIT 

FOKrtDWAKO 

Ml'DSON 

MEDINA 

ROTTERDAM 

WATERVUET 

BUFFALO 

FUKT  PLAIN 

MLDiON  FALLS  MOHAWK 

ST    JOHNSVILLC  WELUVILLt 

CANASTOTA 

FKA.NKrOKr 

ILION 

NEW  YORK  MILLS  SALAMANCA 

WESTFIEID 

CAKTON 

FKEDOMA 

JAMESTOWN 

MACAtA  FALLS 

SCMEKECTADY 

WHirtHALL 

CAKFHACr 

CENESEO 

JOHNtTOWN 

N.  TONAWANDA 

SCOTIA 

WHI1ESBOKO 

COBLbULL 

CLEMS  FALU 

KSNMOKE 

OCOnSM/RO 

SKANEATfLIS 

WILI.IAMSVILLS 

CORnAMD 

um:kawaiiim 

lAJUTOGA  »PR1N«» 

NIAGARA-  •  •  HUDSON 

POWER  CORPORATION 

Fig.  27. — Illustration  of  the  crowd  aspect 
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In  cheaper  garments  Imitating  quality  and  higher-priced  goods. 
The  merchant  is  In  reality  the  instigator  of  style  and  service 
for  goods  which  satisfy  the  senses,  but  the  competitive  factor 
Involves  shrewdness  and  an  appreciation  of  human  nature  in 
order  to  compete  successfully. 

Paris  with  her  latest  styles  encourages  the  bitterest  kind  of 
pugnacity  on  the  part  of  American  merchants  to  keep  these 
secret  so  that  the  purchaser  might  be  first  to  display  them  in 
the  United  States.  Trickery,  however,  often  enters  Into  the 
contest.  An  artist  or  designer  will  often  see  the  goods  as  to 
style  and  pattern  and  leaving,  develop  a  sketch.  By  airplane 
and  fast  boat  service  It  reaches  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  goods  have  been  known  to  be  produced  and  put 
on  the  market  before  the  original  product  arrives  in  the  United 
States.  The  consumer  or  purchaser  is  made  aware  of  these 
competitive  forces  by  the  kind  of  copy  wherein  the  style  factor, 
as  such,  Is  In  the  ascendency,  or,  the  price  is  so  emphasized  as 
to  create  a  feeling  of  value  worthy  of  investigation,  thus  estab- 
lishing an  incentive  for  purchase.  Certain  department  stores 
have  a  special  vocabulary  to  express  these  different  aspects  of 
competitive  selling.  ^'Extraordinary  value,"  "specially  priced," 
*'half-the-price,"  "special  sale,"  "anniversary  sale,"  "bargain 
day,"  and  "seasonable  mark-down"  are  part  of  definite  store 
policies  to  delineate  specific  situations  wherein  the  price  offered 
can  be  justified.  As  such,  these  concepts  become  competitive 
with  other  stores  whose  copy  at  the  same  time  Is  failing  to 
make  the  public  "price"  or  "value"  conscious.  The  competi- 
tive price  realm  Is  In  reality  the  more  elemental  pugnacious 
realm  Integrated  with  self-possession,  fear  and  self-preserva- 
tion. Its  far-reaching  Implications  are  today  seen  in  the  price 
struggle  where  the  manufacturers  are  attempting  to  have  their 
advertised  prices  sustained  by  the  manufacturer  or  where  an- 
tagonism exists  against  chain  stores  for  the  methods  employed 
by  which  prices  are  lowered  below  what  is  considered  legiti- 
mate. 

In  advertising,  competitively  speaking,  the  advertiser  stands 
in  a  constant  relation  to  the  following  psychology  of  the  mass: 
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Mmri»«aMMto 


>rv3 


Pvivtr  is  thfoftr  in 
lirui  Ytrk  StaU 


I 


./  /  were  a 


f  t 


Alb*  m^ttHj/i 
a^v  tttirr   ui"V- 


manufacturer , . . 

here's  why  I'd  locate  my 
plant  in  New  York  State 


FIUST,  b«catt<e  New  Vcrk  State  u  the  natural 
center  of  a  concenfraU'd  market  area  that  mn- 
lains  49^  of  the  nation's  popuiation  and  $$% 
of  its  wealth- 

SECOND,  because  tht-  niic  liif  |.<hvit  in  Nia- 
gara Hudson's  trrritor)'  is  materially  lower 
tkin  the  n-ttiunal  average 

THIRD,  bei-ause  New  Vork  Stale  offers  such 
perfect  transportation  facilities— o\er  8. 400 
miles  of  main  line  tru  k  900  miles  i>t  can- 
alized rivers  and  bke<  700  mile-^  ff  rtmi- 
merrial  airtiray^  straij;hl,  economical  trana- 
p<irtalion  tv>  any  point  in  the  world 
FOURTH,  ber:iuse  Ne'%  York's  growing  pains 
are  a  thing  ttf  the  past  Millions  of  intelligent 
high-grade  ci>ntenled  workers  arc  available 
employees  who  work  ncil,  hvc  well  and  bpend 
«eU. 

FIFTH,  because  important  raw  materials  such 
as  coal,  iron,  k.hkI.  nickel,  food-stuff--,  are 
cither  right  at  h;md  or  can  be  obtained  cheaply 
SIXTH,  bec:iu>e  Ne«  York  has  unlimited  cap- 
ital available  (or  home  indu.-try  This  >tate 
pays  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  income 
and  mis<-ellanc<'u.-  tixts  collected  by  the  led- 
ci^  gus  ernmeni 


SfVENTH,  because  llie  climate  is  idenl  for  in- 
dustry* Employees  work  at  mammum  vrar- 
ruund  efficiency  where  the  temperature  a\er- 
ages  abtmf  50  degrees,  as  in  New  York 
State 

If  you  would  like  detailed  information  without 
a  persoruil  loUow-up,  write  tor  new  b<N>ktet, 
"New  York,  the  Industrial  Slate."  Address 
Na!;ara  Hudson  Power  Corporation,  Albany. 
N   Y 

This  book  interestingly  describes  the  specific 
industrial   advantages   of  the  'erritorv"   ier%ed 
by  Niagani  Hudsun,  which  in- 
cludes among  many  otheM  the        „,IJ|  *jVf>. '/•' 


localities  listed 

below: 

1 

ALBANY 

COHflCs 

CLO\  ERSN  ILLt  LANCASTtR 

CLEAN 

SOLVAY 

ALBION 

orrnv 

COl\  [R.StVR 

LEROV 

OSIItl^ 

svmcv->E 

AMSTERDAM 

DOl.';tviLLt 

COW  «NOA 

LITTLE  FALLS 

ovwn.o 

TON  tH  ANDA 

BALDVMNSVILLE 

DLNMKK 

(.Kits  ISLAND 

LOWVILLE 

roTsDAM 

TROV 

BALLSTO.S 

I.  S^«.\Clst 

HXMBVRC 

LVOSS 

fflA^KI 

ITICA 

BAT  AN  U 

rAIBPORT 

HCRKLMER 

MALONC 

RENs^tLAER 

U ATCRrORD 

BOONVILLC 

FALCO>rK 

HOSKR 

MASSENA 

ROME 

WATERTOW<l 

kkocuroBT 

rORrCOWARO  HlDsOS 

MEDINA 

ROTTIRDAM 

WATtRVLIEF 

BUFFALO 

FORT  rUAIN 

HI  DsoN  FALLS  MOHAWK 

ST    )OHNSV|LLC  WELLSVILLt 

CAN  AST  or  A 

FRANkFOKr 

ILIO\ 

Nt*  YORKMILLS  SALAMANCA 

WESTFIEIB 

CANTOS 

FRIDOMA 

JAMEsTOWN 

MACARA  FALLS 

SCHENECTADY 

WHirtHALL 

CARTHA^r 

CENtSEO 

)OHNsTOWN 

N.  TONAWANDA 

SCOTIA 

W'HIMsRORO 

COBLtsKILL 

GLENS  FALU 

KENMORE 

OCDHiiHIHa 

SKANEATELls 

WILIIAMSVILLI 

COHrLANO 

LACKAWANNA 

tAKATOGA  SFRINC* 

NIAGARA  •  •  •  HUDSON 

POWER   CORPORATION 

Fig.   27. — Illustration   of  the  crowd  aspect 
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in  cheaper  garments  imitating  quality  and  higher-priced  goods. 
The  merchant  is  in  reality  the  instigator  of  style  and  service 
for  goods  which  satisfy  the  senses,  but  the  competitive  factor 
involves  shrewdness  and  an  appreciation  of  human  nature  in 
order  to  compete  successfully. 

Paris  with  her  latest  styles  encourages  the  bitterest  kind  of 
pugnacity  on  the  part  of  American  merchants  to  keep  these 
secret  so  that  the  purchaser  might  be  first  to  display  them  in 
the  United  States.  Trickery,  however,  often  enters  into  the 
contest.  An  artist  or  designer  will  often  see  the  goods  as  to 
style  and  pattern  and  leaving,  develop  a  sketch.  By  airplane 
and  fast  boat  service  it  reaches  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  goods  have  been  known  to  be  produced  and  put 
on  the  market  before  the  original  product  arrives  in  the  United 
States.  The  consumer  or  purchaser  is  made  aware  of  these 
competitive  forces  by  the  kind  of  copy  wherein  the  style  factor, 
as  such,  is  in  the  ascendency,  or,  the  price  is  so  emphasized  as 
to  create  a  feeling  of  value  worthy  of  investigation,  thus  estab- 
lishing an  incentive  for  purchase.  Certain  department  stores 
have  a  special  vocabulary  to  express  these  different  aspects  of 
competitive  selling.  ''Extraordinary  value,''  "specially  priced," 
"half-the-price,"  "special  sale,"  "anniversary  sale,"  "bargain 
day,"  and  "seasonable  mark-down"  are  part  of  definite  store 
policies  to  delineate  specific  situations  wherein  the  price  offered 
can  be  justified.  As  such,  these  concepts  become  competitive 
with  other  stores  whose  copy  at  the  same  time  is  failing  to 
make  the  public  "price"  or  "value"  conscious.  The  competi- 
tive price  realm  is  in  reality  the  more  elemental  pugnacious 
realm  integrated  with  self-possession,  fear  and  self-preserva- 
tion. Its  far-reaching  implications  are  today  seen  in  the  price 
struggle  where  the  manufacturers  are  attempting  to  have  their 
advertised  prices  sustained  by  the  manufacturer  or  where  an- 
tagonism exists  against  chain  stores  for  the  methods  employed 
by  which  prices  are  lowered  below  what  is  considered  legiti- 
mate. 

In  advertising,  competitively  speaking,  the  advertiser  stands 
In  a  constant  relation  to  the  following  psychology  of  the  mass: 
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(a)  The  price  is  low.     The  goods  are  a  bargain. 

(b)  The  price  is  fair,  which  means  that  it  is  consistent 
with  the  utility  it  renders. 

(c)  The  price  might  or  might  not  be  high,  but  the  style 
and  vogue  factor  or  its  use  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  makes  it  reasonable.  Price,  however,  is  consid- 
ered in  the  purchase. 

(d)  The  price  is  secondary  but  the  style  or  quality  factor 
is  so  emphasized  as  to  make  its  possession  highly  de- 
sirable. 

In  the  public's  mind  goods  are  classifiable  in  two  ways:  first, 
those  which  are  thought  of  as  possessing  intrinsic  merits  mathe- 
matically measurable  and  hence  value;  second,  those  which  are 
thought  of  as  worth,  or  where  a  high  price  is  what  the  indi- 
vidual is  willing  to  pay  for  social  or  exclusive  privileges  as  dia- 
monds, pearls  or  beautiful  sterling  silver. 

Value  goods  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  justice  and  the 
utility  or  service  performed.  In  the  instance  of  semi-social 
businesses,  as  our  public  utilities,  the  public  demands  justifiable 
prices.  Bus  rates,  street  car  rates,  automotive  parts,  electric 
refrigeration,  and  automobiles,  or,  mass  production,  or,  where 
such  economic  relations  are  involved  which  develop  a  psy- 
chology wherein  a  reason  for  the  price  paid  becomes  a  matter 
of  consequential  consideration, — these  factors  encourage  a 
^'shopping  around"  psychology. 

Worth  goods  may  or  may  not  be  competitive.  Silver, 
jewelry,  oriental  rugs,  special  edition  books,  period  furniture 
or  paintings  are  among  the  goods  wherein  the  beauty,  artistry, 
or  historical  interest  sustains  interest  with  price  secondary.  The 
goods  presented,  however,  hold  a  constant  relation  to  the  in- 
come  or  wealth  of  the  buyer.  Weddings,  anniversaries,  birth- 
days, historic  events,  and  similar  occasions,  however,  invite  and 
even  challenge  the  individual  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  buy  the 
appropriate  thing  commensurate  with  the  depth  of  friendship 
or  the  social  pressure  wherein  certain  kinds  of  gifts  are  neces- 
sary to  grace  the  occasion.  Thus  worth  goods  are  integrated 
with  culture,  social  standards,  and  the  social  amenities  of  the 
times.  In  this  regime  quality,  beauty,  and  the  ever-evolving 
artistry  of  exquisite  workmanship  are  in  the  making.     "Crowd 
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consciousness"  as  to  their  merits  becomes  pressure  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  buy.  Again,  it  is  seen  that  the  sublimation  of  this  ele- 
mental pugnacity  results  in  a  mastery  of  materials,  exclusive- 
ness,  and  limitation  of  design  almost  to  the  point  of  monopoly. 
And  for  possession  of  these  the  wealthy  connoisseur  struggles. 

Play  an  Incentive. — Play  in  its  accepted  sense  implies  such 
activities  as  amuse  or  delight  the  player,  and  need  not  be  con- 
cerned with  one's  mental  and  vital  welfare.  It  usually  brings 
to  consciousness  of  the  player  a  certain  joy  or  exhilaration  in 
relation  to  such  effort  as  reveals  one's  strength  or  skill  in  ac- 
complishment. Its  complete  expression  brings  about  contests 
or  sportsmanship  prowess.  Play  is  thought  of  as  being  a  spon- 
taneous and  joyous  response  of  the  individual  to  a  situation 
compelling  expression.  Thus  we  may  have  play  for  itself  or 
for  the  zest  of  competition.  However,  one's  work  becomes 
play  when  the  individual  gives  or  surrenders  himself  in  joyous 
interest  and  freedom  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  purposes.  Busi- 
ness is  often  called  a  game.  This  implies  the  zest  of  a  contest 
in  relation  to  the  uncertain  moves  which  require  not  only  intel- 
ligence but  somewhat  of  courageousness  and  daring.  Play  as 
a  contest  is  a  challenge  to  meet  uncertain  and  changing  situa- 
tions in  terms  of  skill  and  dexterity. 

Work  implying  drudgery,  dirt,  and  inconvenience  is  the 
opposite  of  the  play  concept.  Hence  many  soap  advertise- 
ments attempt  to  inject  the  idea  of  the  ease  and  satisfaction  in 
accomplishment  which  the  use  of  their  product  implies.  Play  is 
thus  suggested  by  inference  rather  than  directly,  calling  clean- 
ing made  easy  and  playful. 

The  following  booklet  extended  thru  the  courtesy  of  Gim- 
bels  of  Philadelphia  (Illustration  Z)  indicates  the  psychological 
significance  of  toys  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  child. 
It  is  the  play  interest  carried  thru  the  period  of  adolescence. 
In  passing,  however,  let  us  not  forget  golf,  airplaning,  and 
summer  resorts  as  institutionalized  play  for  the  grownups. 
Travel  literature  is  taking  on  the  tone  and  line  of  play.  Colors 
and  style  in  clothing,  furniture,  and  transportation  are  inter- 
pretative of  the  tone  or  quality  which  any  special  occasion  de- 
mands. Play  to  the  normal  and  healthy,  whatever  the  age,  is 
the  real  incentive.    The  Gimbels  booklet  follows : 
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Illustration  Z. 

The  RIGHT  Toy  Is  Vital  to  the  Mental 
and  Physical  Development  of  Your  Child 

Through  play  the  senses  and  muscles  are  devel- 
oped; the  imagination  is  stimulated;  talents  are 
awakened  and  life  habits — for  good  or  bad — are 
formed. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  your  child's  toys 
be  chosen  with  the  utmost  care. 

All  play  materials  should  be  chosen  with  these, 
ideas  in  mind: 

/.    Is  it  Usable?    What  can  the  child  do  with  it? 

2.  Is  it  Suitable?  Is  the  child  too  young  or  too 
old  for  it? 

J.    Is  it  Instructive?    JVhat  will  it  teach? 

Our  trained  sales  staff  will  be  glad  to  confer 
with  you. 

Gimbels  toys  have  been  carefully  selected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  newest  thoughts  of  modern  edu- 
cators. 

We  offer  a  brief  but  suggestive  list  for  your  guid- 
ance. 

From  Cradle  to  Creeping 

(birth  to  I  year) 

^|Kp\|  Baby  needs  toys  for  sense  and  mus- 

jMW-y      c^^  development.      Correct  playthings 
l!r  ^^^        help  to  gain  control  of  the  leg,  arm, 
back  and  hand  muscles,  and  also  to  focus 
the  eyes.    The  sense  of  rhythm  is  born 
and  baby  begins  to  recognize  sounds. 
As  you  select  baby's  first  toys,  guard  against  eye- 
strain and  nervous  tension. 

By  providing  toys  of  various  materials,  lessons  in 
properties  and  qualities  of  things  are  begun. 

Rubber  Dog,  Soft  Doll,  Bathtub  Toys, 
Rubber  Ball — for  sense-  development. 
Rattle — for  color  and  sound. 
Blocks — for  muscular  co-ordination, 
Taylor  Tot — for  baby's  comfort. 
Chair — to  draw  baby  erect  while  learning 
to  stand. 
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Baby  Pen — to  protect  baby  from  dirt  and 
danger.     The  beads  make  play  possible. 

Bright  Balls — will  attract  the  child's  at- 
tention and  stifnulate  efforts  to  reach  out 
while  still  in  the  crib. 

While  Learning  to  Walk 

(i  TO  2  years) 

Baby  is  now  busy  examining  things 
and  pulling  them  apart.  It  is  a  child's 
way  of  learning.  Toys  should  be  large 
and  unbreakable  for  simple  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Toys  to  push  about  to  encourage 
activities  of  the  larger  fundamental  muscle  are  also 
needed. 

Manipulative  toys  to  gain  control  of  tools  and 
materials,  lead  the  child  in  the  direction  of  industry 
and  art. 

Nested  Blocks  and  Jumbo  Beads — to 

create  a  conception  of  size. 
Choo-choo  Train,  Sand  Box,  Pail  and 

Shovel,  Kiddie  Kar,  and  Blox-that- 

LOX — teach    initiative,    industrious    and 

creative  habits. 
Bassinet   with    "Priscilla"   and   Her 

*Tal,"  Brush,  Mop,  Dustpan,  Doll 

Carriage  and  Carpet  Sweeper — for 

imitation  of  adult  activities. 

Play  Becomes  More  Purposeful 
(2  TO  4  years) 

Children  are  still  examining  and 
experimenting,  but  less  at  random. 
They  begin  to  think  what  they  will 
do,  and  have  a  purpose  when  they 
tear  things  apart.  They  turn  from 
the  destructive  to  the  constructive. 
Back  and  leg  muscles  are  strengthened. 

The  following  toys  were  selected  for  the  purpose 
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of  directing  interests  into  the  right  channels.    At  this 
age  boys  and  girls  still  have  the  same  type  of  toys. 

GiMBEL  Blocks  and  Hennesy  Blocks 
— contain  curves — siitnulate  imagina- 
tion. 

Blackboard — for  free-hand  drawing. 

Metal  Express  Wagon,  Slide,  Dump 
Truck,  Velocipede,  Pull  Plane  and 
Pedal  Kar — for  physical  exercise  and 
development  of  the  back  and  leg 
muscles. 

Farmyard  Animals,  Patsy  Doll, 
Kitchen  Cabinet,  Kitchen  Set,  Play 
Stove,  Sewing  Cards  and  Complete 
Laundry  Set  (just  like  mother's — for 
imitation  of  adult  activities. 

Patch  Paper  Pictures,  Peg  Board 
Crayon  Sets,  Easel — to  awaken  early 
interest  in  art. 

Constructive  Ability  Develops 

(4  TO  6  years) 

At  this  age  children  have  a  strong 
interest  in   imaginative   and  dramatic 
play.     They  love  to  *'make  believe." 
It  is  the  age  of  manipulation  and  con- 
struction.     Play  is  highly  purposeful 
and  has  real  motivation.     They  must 
have  tools  and  materials  with  which  to  make  things. 
They  begin  to  want  to  "do  something."     Habits  are 
becoming  formed. 

Toys  continue  sensory  training,  stimulate  imita- 
tion, and  bring  about  group  play. 

Patty  Hill  Blocks — satisfies  desire  for 
crude  construction. 

Outdoor  Gyivi,  Sand  Box,  Auto  Coaster 
and  Garden  Tools — for  physical  exer- 
cise. 

WONDERWOOD      FlOWER      MaKER,      KeY- 

STONE  Train  Set,  Lincoln  Logs,  Air- 
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PLANE  TO  Build  and  Modeling  Wax 
— for  manipulation  and  creation. 

Playsuits,  and  Playhouse — excites  in- 
terest in  the  world  of  ^'Make-Believe.** 

Patsy  Anne  Doll,  Toy  Store  and  Sup- 
plies, AND  Rubber  Stamp  Set — for 
imitation  of  adult  activities. 

Learning  Through  Play 

(6  TO  8,  elementary) 

This  is  an  extension  of  the  interests 
and  activities  of  the  4  to  6  age,  but 
with  better  co-ordination  and  control. 
There  is  now  a  distinction  between  the 
interests  of  boys  and  girls.  The  for- 
mer prefer  construction,  and  the  latter 
housekeeping  equipment.  Group  play  at  this  time  is 
of  great  importance.  The  child  is  more  active  and 
more  skillful.  Toys  are  chosen  for  socialization  and 
skill  in  creation. 

Large  Wagon,  Croquet  Set,  Tennis 
Racket — for  physical  exercise. 

Doll  House,  Typewriter — for  imitation 
of  adult  activity. 

Painting  Set,  Tool  Chest,  Dolly  Dim- 
ple Sewing  Set — for  construction  and 
creation. 

Anagrams,  Checkers,  Carrom  Board 
AND  Electric  Questioner — things  to 
''dor 

Artistic  and  Scientific  Development 

(late  elementary,  8  to  12) 

This  is  the  age  of  special  interests 
and  hobbies.  Natural  talents  are  no- 
ticeable and  tastes  along  certain  lines 
are  developing.  These  should  be  re- 
spected. 

They  are  interested  in  collecting,  in 
the  arts,  in  chemistry.  Play  has  more  realism  as 
compared  with  the  imaginative  qualities  of  the  earlier 
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periods.  The  boy  or  girl  should  be  encouraged  in 
plays  of  leadership  and  in  paths  which  lead  to  the 
professions  and  worth-while  industries. 

Biology  and  Chemistry  Set — for  the 
^^young  scientist.** 

Boat  Builder  Set,  Every  Boy  Airplane 
Set,  Wool  Weaving  Set — for  con- 
struction and  creation. 

Electric  Stove  (cooks  real  food), 
Wardrobe  Trunk — for  Dolly's 
Dresses, 

Ping  Pong  Set,  Baseball  Game,  Pirate 
AND  Traveler,  Rook,  Flinch,  An- 
chor Quoits  and  Jacks — these  games 
meet  the  needs  of  the  spirit  of  individual 
competition. 

Erector,  Meccano,  Movie  Machine 
AND  Steam  Engine — for  the  mechan- 
ically inclined  boy. 

Realizing  Life 

(adolescence) 

And  we   arrive   at   that   period   of 

which  we  hear  so  much !     Has  your 

child  outgrown  the  toys  and  games  of 

childhood?     What  are  you  doing  to 

provide  real  interests  and  worth-while 

occupations?     The  boy  or  girl  at  this 

age  has  the  urge  to  feel  grown-up.    They  *'have  put 

away  childish  things."     Your  boy  must  have  things 

to  encourage  comradeship  with  Dad;  your  girl  must 

have  charming  little  things  for  her  room.     Both  need 

to  keep  their  brain  and  hands  busy. 

Billiard  Table — keep  them  happy  at 
home. 

Bicycle,  Skis,  Sled — for  outdoor  ac- 
tivity. 

Desk    and    Chair — ivith    a    ''Personal** 

draiver  for  one*s  private  letters  and 
things. 
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Work  Bench — to  keep  brain  and  hands 

busy. 
Football,  Baseball,   Basketball  and 

Soccer    Equipment   give    opportunity 

for   team    work,    so    important    at    this 

age. 
Cedar  Chest — for  orderliness. 

Important! 

It  costs  no  more  at  Gimbels 
for  toys  which  fit  the  psy- 
chological needs  of  your 
children  than  for  toys 
bought  merely  to  amuse 
and  of  which  the  child 
soon  tires. 

Through  the  Day  with  the  Modern  Child 

Just  as  there  are  toys  for  every  age,  so  there  are 
certain  toys  for  every  hour. 

In  the  morning,  when  little  minds  and  bodies 
are  fresh,  lessons  can  be  taught  the  new  way — edu- 
cation through  play. 
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Blackboard  and  Desk 

Combination 
GiMBEL  Blocks 
Nest-o-blox 
Lincoln  Logs 
Printing  Set 
Xylophone 

Patch  Paper  Pictures 
Clay  Set 
Weaver  Ball 

Pinwheel 


Health  Rider 
Crayon  Sets 
Sewing  Cards 
Stencils 

ViCTROLA  AND  ReD  RiD- 

ING  Hood  Records 
Trumpets 
Farmyard  Animals 
Sand  Box 
Blox-that-lox 
Paper. 


In  the  afternoon,  physical  exercise  is  the  re- 
ward for  work  well  done  in  the  morning. 

Sidewalk  Bike  Large  Weaver  Ball 

Sand  Box  Play  Suits 

Seesaw  Doll  and  Carriage. 
Outdoor  Gym 
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At  EVENING,  when  strenuous  exercise  is  to  be 
avoided,  parent  play  In  the  nursery  Is  desired. 


Paint  Set 
Anchor  Quoits 
Chest  for  Toys 


Doll  and  Doll  Bed 
Pool  Table 
Keystone  Dump  Truck 
Teddy  Bear. 


Sex  and  the  Parental  and  Their  Integrated  Tendencies. — 

Within  the  consciousness  of  adolescent  psychology  as  a  moti- 
vating force  is  the  final  transcendent  urge  of  sex.  Its  economic 
consequences  are  far  reaching.  A  wedding  marshals  a  sequence 
of  economic  events;  namely,  the  ring,  a  trousseau,  Invitations, 
flowers,  food,  music,  transportation,  and  finally  a  home.  Sex 
seems  to  be  so  propelling  in  Its  force  and  far  reaching  in  Its 
ramifications  as  to  compel  Integration  of  other  tendencies  In  a 
time  process  involving  a  sequence  of  experiences.  Sex,  homing, 
and  parenthood  finally  Integrate  as  a  unified  force  calling  all 
other  attributes  to  serve  in  their  fulfillment.  Each  attribute 
finally  becomes  a  component  part  of  the  sublimated  concept  of 
a  happy  home.  But  happiness  Is  dynamic  !n  its  implications. 
It  Implies  the  possession  of  goods  In  conformity  with  utility  and 
good  taste — It  Is  a  challenge  to  one's  sense  of  workmanship  and 
artistry.  It  establishes  certain  levels  of  living  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  channels  human  behavior  in  relation  to  self- 
preservation  and  self-possession.  The  home  becomes  a  subli- 
mated Ideal.  As  such,  it  establishes  definite  meaning  to  human 
relations.  It  adds  rhythm  and  a  sense  of  time  to  the  interest 
and  zest  of  daily  life.  Thus  economic  goods  come  to  have 
value  in  relation  to  time  and  spatial  sequence  in  relation  to 
'^homing''  as  a  definite  experience. 

If  the  soul  aspect  of  the  individual  is  to  be  characterized 
as  one  wherein  our  sublimated  energies  attempt  to  establish  pic- 
tures or  one  wherein  the  art  impulses  are  transcendent,  sex 
might  rightly  be  said  to  initiate  these  impulses,  while  a  happy 
home  might  be  said  to  be  the  fruition  or  climax  of  the  adven- 
ture once  started. 

To  the  advertiser,  then,  sex  with  Its  integrated  tendencies 
calls  Into  use  a  multitude  of  goods.  To  build  a  house  is  a 
mechanical  process,  but  to  build  a  home  Is  to  harmonize  the 
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spirit  of  human  relations  at  different  levels  in  relation  to  the 
physical,  Intellectual,  emotional  and  spiritual.  A  house  is  a 
physical  thing  and  it  may  be  at  a  bare  utility  level;  It  may  be 
an  architecturally  and  beautifully  proportioned  affair,  but  cold 
in  its  emotionable  appeals.  When  Individuals  move  Into  a 
house  where  the  human  relations  are  so  harmonized  in  love 
and  sympathy  as  to  radiate  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  cheer,  the 
house,  as  such,  becomes  a  home.  As  a  home,  however.  It  may 
come  to  exist  at  a  still  higher  level.    It  may  come  to  reflect  the 


Drawing  by  Jack  Manley  Rose,  Reproduced  Thru 
the    Courtesy    of    "Better    Homes    and    Gardens" 

Fic.  28. — A  composite  picture  of  all  the  instincts  which  harmonized  establish  a  home 

spirit  of  destiny  wherein  family  pride  Is  interspersed  with  ac- 
complishment and  power  of  self-mastery  and  character.  In 
such  relations  a  home  has  become  an  instrument  for  highest 
achievement.  Books,  music,  art,  athletics,  pageantry,  travel, 
and  civic  movements  are  among  the  many  activities  which 
arise. 

It  is  astonishing  the  number  and  kinds  of  materials  and 
goods  which  go  Into  house  construction.  From  basement  to 
roof — cement,  plumbing,  plaster,  laths,  hardware,  flooring,  fur- 
niture, rugs,  dishes,  silver,  paint,  sculpture,  electrical  equipment, 
and  ad  infinitum — these  hold  a  sequence  relation  to  house  con- 
struction. Each  article  or  aspect  Is  a  component  part  of  a  pic- 
ture in  relation  to  time  and  spatial  relations. 
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Each  aspect  is  consequential  in  giving  tone  or  quality  and 
color  or  efficiency  to  both  the  house  and  homing  influences 
wherein  a  picture  for  some  couple  is  in  process  of  making. 
Fig.  28,  entitled  "The  Builders/*  is  a  composite  of  the  inte- 
grated tendencies  described  above.  Its  editorial  page,  written 
by  Elmer  T.  Peterson  and  reproduced  thru  the  courtesy  of 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  has  aptly  presented  the  evolving 
picture  of  these  tendencies  in  relation  to  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of,  let  us  say,  a  young  married  couple  starting  on  the  great 
adventures  of  life.  The  following  tendencies  are  illustrated  in 
relation  to  the  editorial  and  might  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  Sex  and  its  "shopping"  around  attitude  as  the  couple 
are  pictured  before  a  show  window  gazing  into  the  dis- 
play window  for  the  goods  which  must  finally  go  into 
their  new  home. 

(b)  An  appreciation  of  workmanship  from  forest  to 
product  by  way  of  the  factory. 

(c)  A  sense  of  time  relations  wherein  the  young  couple  are 
attempting  synchronization  with  those  actually  con- 
structing the  home  as  well  as  those  who  have  goods 
to  sell  which  finally  go  into  the  house.  Forest,  rivers, 
and  ocean  or  lake  are  ready  to  serve  in  these  relations. 

(d)  Beauty  and  thought  are  exemplified  in  architecture  and 
landscaping. 

(e)  Spiritual  symbology,  wherein  the  house  has  been  sub- 
limated into  a  home,  as  expressed  in  the  anchor  and 
lighted  candle.  This  aspect  individualizes  and  gives 
destiny  and  character  to  the  process.  The  editorial 
which  supplements  the  illustration  is  as  follows: 

THE  BUILDERS 

The  love  of  home  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
human  fabrics,  for  its  weave  is  made  up  of  every 
good  and  beautiful  strand  that  grows  out  of  life's 
fibers.  It  is  a  very  practical  thing,  too,  for  it  has  to 
do  with  honest  bricks,  well-cured  lumber,  sturdy 
metals,  durable  concrete,  architectural  genius,  and 
all  the  things  that  enter  into  the  make-up  of  the  ma- 
terial home. 


INTEGRATED  TENDENCIES 

The  love  of  home,  then,  is  not  confined  to  the 
owner,  for  it  is  cherished  by  the  good  builder,  the 
lumber  merchant,  the  steel  worker,  the  carpenter,  the 
plumber,  the  architect,  the  painter,  the  maker  of  car- 
pets and  curtains  and  furniture,  in  whose  hands  is 
entrusted  the  task  of  creating  something  that  will 
profoundly  influence  the  lives  of  those  who  pay  for 
the  service  of  building.  In  effect,  they  all  say,  "I 
love  your  home.** 

In  securing  the  financial  means  for  building,  the 
very  first  and  most  important  requisite  is  honest  con- 
struction and  material.  If  the  house  is  well  made,  it 
stands  virtually  as  its  own  security.  Therefore,  in  all 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  greater  era  of  home  owner- 
ship, this  love  of  home,  held  not  only  by  the  owner 
but  by  those  who  build,  must  be  held  all-important. 
Those  who  slight  their  work  and  material  are  trifling 
with  one  of  the  noblest  impulses  of  the  human  heart, 
and  are  making  sport  of  one  of  the  prime  forces  of 
national  greatness.  Those  who  build  faithfully  and 
well  are  real  patriots,  for  they  are  contributing  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  people 
as  a  whole. 

Songs  and  poems  of  praise  have  been  written  for 
those  men  of  epic  stature  who  have  thrown  gigantic 
structures  of  steel  and  concrete  upward — those  who 
build  huge  bridges,  canals,  factories,  machines.  No 
one  can  or  should  dim  this  praise,  but  why  should  we 
not  commend  with  equal  fervor  and  enthusiasm  those 
who  build  stout  homes  that  will  shelter  families  for 
generations? 

All  about  us  are  these  men — and  women,  too,  for 
women  in  many  ways  are  adding  to  the  substantial 
fabrics  of  our  daily  living.  They  sink  their  founda- 
tions deeply,  where  no  eyes  can  see — honest  founda- 
tions, nevertheless.  Their  work  soon  may  be  covered 
forever,  when  the  husks  of  building  are  thrown  aside 
and  the  beautiful  house  emerges  from  its  cocoon. 
They  do  all  their  work  as  well,  both  the  unseen  and 
the  seen.  They  love  humanity,  and  they  respect  their 
trust.  They  furnish  sturdy  timbers  and  solid  cement. 
They  pore  over  plans  and  devise  new  ways  of  putting 
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beauty  into  architecture.  They  think  of  the  families 
that  will  come,  perhaps  in  another  century,  to  praise 
their  workmanship  and  love  and  respect  for  their 
tasks.  And  out  of  their  love — the  greatest  building 
fabric  of  all — appears  a  beautiful,  an  imperishable 
thing,  not  made  with  hands  alone,  but  also  with  im- 
aginative brains  and  loyal  hearts. 

Sex. — The  part  that  sex,  as  such,  plays  in  advertising  is  not 
to  be  under-estimated.  Many  advertisements  "get  their  mes- 
sage over,**  partly  because  of  the  unique  effect  obtained  by  intro- 
ducing a  type  of  individual  appealing  to  the  sex  of  a  giv^en  class 
of  people.  A  certain  New  York  clothing  concern  once  had  sev- 
eral athletic  fellows  wearing  nobby  clothing,  but  the  group  was 
always  accompanied  by  an  attractive  young  lady.  The  effect  of 
this  on  a  certain  part  of  the  public  Is  Indicated  when  a  young 
man  states :  '*I  always  look  at  X's  advertisement  to  see  whether 
or  not  she  is  pretty  and  what  type  of  girl  will  appear  next.*' 
With  respect  to  sex  appeal,  however,  there  are  certain  dangers 
to  be  noticed.  One  should  be  very  careful  in  selecting  that  type 
of  character  which  best  adapts  Itself  to  the  article  advertised. 
For  instance,  if  articles  are  practical  In  nature  and  where  effi- 
ciency or  an  appreciation  of  the  mechanical  Is  necessary,  a  type 
of  woman  with  angular  features  and  neat  mathematical  ap- 
pearance is  to  be  preferred  over  and  above  the  type  which  is 
represented  by  the  more  petite.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  quality 
automobile  is  to  be  sold,  where  the  talking  points  Involve  a 
social  Interpretation,  that  type  of  beauty  should  be  Introduced 
consistent  with  the  style  and  vogue  of  the  times. 

Again,  to  Introduce  a  sex  appeal,  upon  all  occasions.  Is  not 
desirable.  Many  calendars  become  nonsensical  in  their  purpose 
merely  because  they  appeal  to  vanity  and  not  to  the  deeper  or 
more  settled  Inclinations  of  people.  The  superficial  Immediate 
and  Impressionistic  Is  often  compelled  to  give  way  to  that  which 
Is  more  sincere. 

Migration. — Carlyle  has  aptly  characterized  the  desire  of 
life  when  he  said  that  as  far  as  human  beings  are  concerned, 
there  are  two  forces  which  keep  the  world  going:  one  to  get 
what  we  do  not  possess,  and  the  other  to  be  where  we  aren't. 
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And  certainly  the  external  pressure  of  life  Is  such  as  to  make 
It  possible  and  even  necessary  for  us  to  move  In  all  directions 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  satisfy  the  deeper  urges  of 
our  being.  The  movement  in  Germany  which  encourages  ap- 
proximately four  millions  of  youth  to  spend  its  Easter  vacation 
on  hiking  expeditions  with  the  thought  of  building  healthy 
bodies  and  minds  is  the  sublimation  and  control  of  this  wan- 
dering tendency.  Such  an  experience  makes  the  participant 
earth,  industrial,  and  city  conscious.  It  tends  to  break  down 
artificial  barriers  of  social  restraint.  It  encourages  livingness 
and  presages  good  will,  peace,  curiosity,  and  wholesome  adven- 
ture. When  our  grade  schools  succeed,  thru  a  correct  evalua- 
tion of  the  Integrative  Influences  of  travel  and  wholesome  ad- 
venture, in  reducing  the  number  of  years  necessary  to  obtain  a 
grade  education,  the  money  and  time  saved  might  be  profitably 
employed  in  permitting  each  generation  in  each  country  to 
travel  extensively  throughout  the  world. 

The  force  of  modern  inventions  and  travel  for  the  first 
time  In  race  history  makes  it  possible  for  the  coming  generation 
to  become  "world  conscious.'*  To  be  at  home  on  the  earth  Is 
desirable.  Our  freedom  should  be  extended  beyond  our  present 
concept  of  home.  The  extent  to  which  governments  become 
"parental  conscious"  enough  to  establish  hostelrles  or  camps 
properly  supervised  and  at  a  minimum  expense  thruout  the 
world^  Is  the  extent  to  which  railroads,  buses,  airplanes,  and 
zeppellns  may  be  kept  going  to  capacity.  Each  nation  might 
profitably  pay  for  this  transportation  out  of  its  taxes  by  appro- 
priating the  money  saved  by  reducing  present  grade  expendi- 
tures by  two  years.  Thus  both  people  and  individual  business 
will  come  to  prosper.  Migration  thus  controlled  and  organized 
can  only  result  In  greater  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the 
talent  and  genius  of  other  nations.  The  generation  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  realize  this  conquest  of  the  human  spirit  will  come 
to  be  an  Interblend  of  new  Ideas,  hopes,  and  aspirations  in  re- 
lation to  still  other  earthly  adventures.  The  deserts  may  yet 
be  made  to  blossom  and  the  earth  be  made  to  surcharge  the 
bodies  of  men  with  radiant  sunshine  and  vitamlne  energy  In 
keeping  with  evaluations  now  hidden.  As  a  surplus  of  goods 
comes  to  maintain,  we  are  under  necessity  and  compulsion  to 
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evolve  new  concepts  of  living,  self-mastery,  and  consumption. 
The  sublimation  of  our  instincts  is  the  source  of  realization  in 
these  matters. 

With  travel  as  an  epoch  of  individual  experience  challeng- 
ing us  to  become  world  conscious,  our  conception  of  a  greater 
variety  and  different  kinds  of  vacations,  week-ends,  and  daily 
work  will  change.  To  build  a  civilization  around  the  poten- 
tialities of  change  in  relation  to  utilities,  pleasure,  restraint,  and 
manhood  is  to  give  to  human  beings  an  opportunity  to  develop 
normally  and  wholesomely  in  all  their  relations.  In  such  an 
era  the  truth  will  indeed  come  to  make  men  free. 

The  Chris-Craft  advertisement  (Fig.  29)  depicts  the  joy 
and  happiness  of  a  group  of  human  beings  who  are  masters  of 
time  and  circumstance  and  free  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  speed. 
The  background  is  symbolical  of  a  mastery  wherein  beauty, 
human  beings,  and  admiration  are  integrated  factors  involving 
happiness.  The  copy  is  challenging  in  its  appeal.  It  stimulates 
and  releases  energy  for  the  realization  of  our  deeper  tendencies 
and  emotions. 

Foreign  travel  is  becoming  highly  competitive  in  its  efforts 
to  get  its  share  of  the  consumer's  spending  dollar.  Foreign 
steamship  lines  and  railroads  are  presenting  stories  of  efficiency 
in  travel  while  each  country  is  portraying  its  cultural  and 
natural  beauties.  Foreign  countries  seem  to  be  able  to  utilize 
the  poster  and  magazine  as  the  most  effective  media  to  create 
the  sentiment  for  which  they  are  striving.  The  following 
(Illustration  AA)  from  an  editorial  in  the  Post  Standard  of 
Syracuse  is  indicative  of  this  field  as  opening  up  unlimited  ad- 
vertising possibilities  as  our  population  is  gradually  given  an 
opportunity  to  travel. 

Illustration  AA. 

OUR  MAGNIFICENT  TRAVELINGS 

Long  ago,  one  who  was  a  keen  observer  of  hu- 
manity put  into  a  stage  play  a  certain  fellow  and  put 
into  his  mouth  this  utterance : 

Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden :  the  more  fool  I.     When  I  was 
at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place;  but  travelers  must  be  content. 
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Fig.  29. — An  appeal  to  travel  and  pleasure 
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It  is  not  altogether  the  same  now.  Today  we 
travel  on  a  scale  of  which  Shakespeare  could  not 
have  dreamed  when  he  was  writing  ''As  You  Like 
It."  We  travel  more;  and  we  travel  better.  In  fact, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  Americans  travel  amaz- 
ingly. They  spend  a  lot  of  money  and  travel  long 
distances.  We  do  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
still  true  that  home  is  the  "better  place." 

And  it  is  still  true  that  "travelers  must  be  con- 
tent" with  the  conditions  which  they  find.  Travel 
conditions  are  vastly  improved;  but  even  now  they 
are  not  the  equal  of  the  state  of  things  back  home  in 
Yankeeland. 

Yet  there  Is  present  estimate  that  Americans,  ex- 
cept in  the  war  years,  traveling  in  Europe  have,  in 
this  century,  had  an  average  expenditure  of  $150,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  figure  has  been  raised  rapidly, 
so  rapidly  that  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  last 
year's  total  approximated  more  than  $400,000,000, 
which  goes  far  to  compensate  Europe  for  any  pay- 
ments it  has  to  make  to  America  in  the  settling  of 
war  debts. 

Americans  are  traveling  not  only  In  Europe,  but 
all  over  the  world.  They  are  a  restless  and  an  in- 
quisitive lot.  They  want  to  see  things  and  do  things, 
almost  anything  which  is  outside  of  their  own  experi- 
ence. Altogether,  it  is  judged  that  America's  bill  last 
year  for  foreign  travel  was  close  to  $800,000,000. 
And  this  year's  cost  will  probably  not  be  far  less, 
even  tho  times  are  not  so  prosperous. 

The  automobllist,  beyond  what  he  Is  doing  in  this 
country,  is  making  excursions  Into  Canada;  and  he  is 
doing  a  good  deal  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 
Cars  to  the  number  of  4,500,000  took  our  tourists 
into  Canada  last  year,  with  a  resultant  expenditure 
there  not  greatly  less  than  $300,000,000.  Into  Mex- 
ico went  $40,000,000. 

But  the  automobile  travel  within  our  own  borders 
is,  of  course,  the  most  extensive.  The  American 
Automobile  Association  figures  that,  in  1929,  vaca- 
tion motor  tours  in  the  U.  S.  A.  were  engaged  In  by 
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45,000,000  Americans,  who  spent  $3,500,000,000. 
We  are  the  great  vacationers  of  all  time.  And  we 
have  not  reached  the  limit  of  our  possibilities. 

"Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion; in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience."  That  was 
said  several  centuries  ago,  by  Robert  Bacon,  when 
traveling  was  only  in  its  infancy.  And  he  added: 
"He  that  traveleth  Into  a  country  before  he  hath 
some  entrance  into  the  language  goeth  to  school,  and 
not  to  travel." 

So  we  can  do  our  traveling  in  confidence  of  bet- 
terment as  well  as  pleasure.  We  can  be  pretty  sure 
that  it  Is  all  worth  the  price,  staggering  as  that  price 
has  become. 

The  Hoarding  Tendency. — Even  our  animals  respond  to 
this  tendency.  The  squirrel  who  lays  up  its  store  of  food  for 
the  winter  or  the  honey  bee  that  gathers  its  honey  and  repeat- 
edly returns  to  the  home  of  Its  Increasing  honeycomb  are  seem- 
ingly purposive  In  their  activities.  And  when  the  lad  finds  him- 
self collecting  stamps,  old  coins,  stones,  birds'  eggs,  and  even 
animals  or  insects,  he  is  obeying  an  impulsive  tendency  which 
when  sublimated  In  relation  to  modern  business  is  again  con- 
sequential in  furthering  our  economic  destiny.  Banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  building  and  loan  associations,  Christmas  funds 
or  the  regulation  of  our  expenditure  thru  installment  buying  are 
Indices  of  our  modern  evaluation  of  this  tendency.  This  tend- 
ency is  time  regarding  In  Its  implications  for  It  brings  restraint 
and  also  stimulates  one  to  work  today.  The  possession  of 
stocks  and  bonds  represents  Individual  work  well  done,  and 
establishes  a  sense  of  confidence  and  trust  in  one's  future.  The 
sublimation  of  this  tendency  is  constructively  Indicated  in  the 
following  advertisement  of  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  (Illustration 
BB).  It  illustrates  the  psychology  of  this  tendency  by  empha- 
sizing actual  or  concrete  value,  security,  maximum  income  and 
minimum  expense.  The  issue  represented  is  described  as 
basically  sound  because  it  is  built  on  the  fundamental  saving 
interest  upon  which  a  healthy  society  is  based. 
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Illustration  BB. 

BUILDING  FOR  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

The  American  citizen  is  the  best  served  in  the 
world.  A  quarter  million  public  schools  educate  his 
children.  An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  comes 
into  his  home  from  carefully  guarded  sources.  The 
streets  of  his  community  are  brightly  lighted  for  his 
convenience  and  protection.  Surfaced  highways  to- 
taling 660,000  miles  enable  him  to  travel  swiftly  and 
smoothly  between  cities. 

Part  of  the  cost  of  such  projects,  particularly  for 
highway  construction,  has  been  paid  directly  from 
taxes.  A  very  substantial  part,  however,  has  been 
raised  through  the  sale  of  bonds  issued  by  the  states, 
counties,  cities,  and  other  taxing  districts.  Thus  the 
cost  of  such  improvements  is  distributed  among  those 
who  benefit  from  them — now  and  in  the  future.  Of 
the  twelve  billion  dollars  raised  for  public  works  in 
the  past  decade  through  bond  financing,  more  than 
one-fourth  was  for  streets,  roads,  and  bridges,  a  fifth 
for  schools,  a  twelfth  for  water  supply.  The  rest 
provided  sewers,  parks,  playgrounds,  public  build- 
ing, harbor  developments  and  other  needed  improve- 
ments. 

The  need  for  public  works  and  the  increased 
property  valuations  resulting  from  them,  together 
with  the  recognized  safety  and  tax-exemption  of  state 
and  municipal  obligations,  has  created  a  widespread 
demand  for  such  bonds.  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  has 
provided  this  highly  acceptable  type  of  bond  to  thou- 
sands of  investors,  at  the  same  time  enabling  citizens 
throughout  the  land  to  enjoy  the  many  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  public  projects.  Much  information  valu- 
able to  investors  interested  in  tax-exempt  securities  is 
found  in  our  pamphlet,  ''How  to  Judge  Municipal 
Bonds.    A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

(Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.) 

The  Hunting  Tendency. — An  important  tendency  which 
associates  Itself  with  the  masculine  type  of  mind  is  that  known 
as    the    hunting   tendency.      When    certain    seasons    announce 
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themselves,  we  see  groups  of  Nature's  followers  getting  to- 
gether appropriate  suits,  guns  and  ammunition,  fishing  tackle 
and  provisions.  Nature  herself,  with  breezes  fresh  enough  to 
urge  on,  encourages  men's  actions :  but  she  does  not  always  re- 
ward the  effort  put  forth.  One  chases  the  deer  in  the  forest; 
the  other  sits  all  day  long,  waiting  patiently  for  his  fish; 
another  tramps  for  hours  thru  the  dense  forest,  happy  if  he 
but  catches  the  trail  of  that  which  seems  to  be  moving.  A 
single  shot  that  brings  to  earth  some  shy  animal  fills  its  pos- 
sessor with  extreme  delight.  And,  as  one  writer  has  put  It, 
when  we  come  to  add  up  the  cost  of  fishing  tackle,  lines,  gun 
powder,  guns,  etc.,  spent  each  year  to  satisfy  this  craving,  the 
expense  is  enormous.  Men's  inconsistency  in  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy  pursuing  game  at  the  beck  of  this  tendency,  is 
shown  when  they  chide  their  wives  for  following  a  "something- 
for-nothing"  impulse  thru  all  the  department  stores,  hunting 
for  a  bargain.  Back  of  both  Impulses,  however,  is  to  be  found 
the  idea  of  combat.  Let  two  Individuals  begin  an  open  fist- 
fight.  The  tendency  is  to  make  the  ring  wider  and,  although 
not  openly,  yet  secretly,  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  encourage 
the  fighters  just  to  see  what  will  happen.  The  Idea  of  sport 
Itself,  apart  from  painful  consequences,  becomes  exceedingly 
fascinating. 

Something-for-Nothing. — Ingrained  In  human  nature  Is  the 
desire  to  get  something-for-nothing.  Human  nature  tends  to 
follow  the  course  of  least  resistance.  Our  magazines  and 
newspapers  a  few  years  ago  were  filled  with  advertisements, 
the  copy  of  which  teemed  with  the  spirit  of  "something-for- 
nothing."  The  word  "free"  became  all-important.  The 
cheapness  of  articles  had  a  ready  response,  but  this  method 
of  advertising  became  so  detrimental  to  honest  concerns  that 
business  began  to  insist  upon  honesty.  The  masses,  however, 
are  still  Inclined  to  say,  "I  am  willing  to  take  a  chance." 

If  copy  emphasizes  the  Idea  of  getting  something-for- 
nothing,  thus  concentrating  on  price  relations  rather  than  on 
quality,  customers  are  likely  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  thing  itself.^  Advertising  primarily  should  be  educational 
in  Its  appeal  with  price  a  supplementary  factor  if  consistent 
value  Is  Involved.     It  Is  better  to  train  people  to  appreciate  the 
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quality  and  the  inherent  utility  of  goods  rather  than  the  public 
to  become  price  conscious  at  the  expense  of  maximum  benefits 
in  the  use  of  the  article.  Business  will  finally  come  to  insist 
upon  the  right  of  each  article  in  our  economic  structure  to 
make  a  profit  for  itself  alone,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  other 
goods.  Just  as  people  are  inclined  at  times  to  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  others,  so  economic  goods  are  often  sold  at  prices 
that  are  inconsistent  and  harmful  to  others.  It  is  true  that 
goods  are  often  reduced  because  Mr.  Manufacturer  or  Mr. 
Merchant  is  under  compulsion  of  self-preservation  and  hopes 
to  save  what  he  can  out  of  what  is  to  him  a  wreckage.  But 
sadly  enough,  this  is  too  often  done  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
fellow.  Moreover,  this  situation  reveals  one  of  two  things, 
either  he  was  a  poor  buyer  and  incapable  of  anticipating  sales 
or  the  general  economic  conditions  were  set  against  him.  The 
future  will  need  to  insure  against  legitimate  losses,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  business  men  who  are  efficient  and  who  show 
merchandising  ability  and  sense.  A  reasonable  amount  of  pro- 
fessionalism needs  to  enter  selling.  It  is  still  too  much  at 
merely  instinctive  levels.  In  sports  we  have  put  rules  into  the 
game  and  thus  defined  the  limits  to  which  instinct  may  go.  So 
business  has  the  task  to  intellectualize  this  most  elemental  in- 
stinctive tendency  for  the  good  of  economic  progress. 

Price  consciousness  too  often  is  an  appeal  to  something- 
for-nothing.  Suppose  we  have  a  $3.50  shoe.  We  should  not 
advertise  a  cheap  shoe,  but  we  should  rather  dwell  upon  the 
idea  that  people  are  getting  a  shoe  for  $3.50  which  possesses 
certain  valuable  qualities  adjusted  to  a  specific  service  it  per- 
forms. This  is  educating  people  with  regard  to  the  inherent 
value  and  characteristics  of  the  shoe.  It  is  a  recognition 
of  this  principle  which  has  changed  recent  advertising  copy. 
However,  the  "something-for-nothing'*  idea  is  still  enlarged 
upon  and  will  always  be  forceful  with  certain  types  of  men- 
tality. Its  form,  however,  changes  from  time  to  time.  The 
^'Premium  Offer"  is  founded  on  this  tendency.  A  skilful  ad- 
vertiser in  his  appeal  to  '*something-for-nothing''  wished  to 
encourage  the  sale  of  his  tobacco.  He  created  the  picture  of 
the  man  of  the  house  leisurely  seated  smoking  his  cigar.  With 
an  artistic  touch,  the  imagination  is  made  to  revel  in  the  rising 
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velvety  smoke  until  we  see  the  outline  of  a  chair  or  a  vase. 
The  wife,  thus  lured  on,  comes  to  look  upon  its  purchase  as 
money  at  least  partly  well  spent.  Her  reaction  is  to  possess 
the  gift  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Nor  is  this  tend- 
ency necessarily  confined  to  a  single  economic  class  of  people. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  bargains  in  dry  goods  stores.  All 
classes  are  appealed  to.  Business  men,  however,  have  set  to 
evolve  a  philosophy  which  justifies  its  existence.  It  is  true  that 
the  consumer  may  profit,  yet  legitimate  business  suffer,  which 
in  the  end  reacts  upon  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  lower  wages 
or  reduced  dividend  checks.  Government  too  often  sponsors 
the  illusory  cause  of  the  consumer  at  the  expense  of  legitimate 
manufacturers  and  retailers. 

Whether  or  not  the  premium  business  Is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, is  a  question  for  serious  consideration.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  convinced,  after  watching  numerous  folk  apply  for  their 
premiums  in  premium  stores  that  they  as  customers  are  at  least 
satisfied.  Having  been  lured  on  by  the  tendency  of  something- 
for-nothing,  the  actual  possession  gives  satisfaction  and  even 
happiness.  Again,  it  might  be  said  that  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness is  partly  based  in  its  implications  on  this  tendency  of 
somethlng-for-nothing  integrated  with  the  tendency  of  self- 
preservation.  To  be  told  that  payment  of  a  premium  for  three 
years,  costing  not  more  than  $75  annually,  offers  a  possibility  of 
your  relatives  collecting  $1,000  In  the  event  of  death,  somehow 
appeals  to  the  imagination  of  many  people  in  terms  of  money 
not  earned  but  given  or  contributed  to  one. 

Children  are  particularly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  some- 
thing-for-nothing.  When  rattlers  or  balloons  are  given  away 
during  appropriate  festivities  or  seasons,  youth  is  struck  in  its 
fancy.  The  giving  of  a  single  piece  of  candy  or  a  whistle  by 
a  barber  as  the  little  boy  leaves  his  chair,  is  enough  to  Insure 
long  friendship  between  the  two.  It  is  not  that  the  "something- 
for-nothlng"  idea  should  be  ehmlnated  from  our  advertising, 
even  though  there  are  actual  circumstances,  as  In  many  Instances 
of  the  premium  system,  where  multitudes  of  people  pay  for 
their  prizes.  Without  the  premiums,  however,  many  would 
not  be  willing  to  purchase  the  same  article.  With  premiums, 
they  do  not  feel  the  burden  of  the  cost,  but  are  thus  encouraged 
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Indirectly  to  save;  and  It  Is  to  them,  from  all  practical  stand- 
points, the  receiving  of  "something-for-nothing."  However, 
when  the  "free  idea"  is  featured  In  a  way  to  deceive  people 
with  respect  to  the  actual  value  of  the  goods,  or  where  there 
is  not  good  value  given,  or  where  one  kind  of  goods  destroys 
the  profits  Implications  of  others  or  whatever  the  circumstances, 
we  have  a  question  which  demands  ethical  consideration. 

A  specific  trade  often  suffers  because  of  too  liberal  an  inter- 
pretation of  "somethlng-for-nothing."  For  instance  the  silver- 
smiths of  the  country  have  been  In  the  habit  of  engraving  ini- 
tials *'free."  This  kind  of  work  is  often  expensive  because  of 
the  artistry  Involved.  If  these  services  in  the  aggregate  cost 
considerable  money,  the  question  is  beginning  to  be  asked  by 
the  trade  as  to  why  Mrs.  Consumer  should  not  pay  for  this 
service.  It  Is  curious,  however,  to  note  the  unwillingness  of 
many  in  the  trade  to  take  a  firm  stand  on  these  matters.  They 
either  fear  the  consumer's  reaction  in  breaking  an  old  trade 
custom  or  they  still  fear  competition. 

The  Food  Tendency. — Our  Instinctive  demand  for  food  Is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  primitive  tendencies  which  the  human 
race  possesses.  Herbert  Spencer  has  said  that,  as  far  as  eating 
is  concerned,  the  average  individual  will  naturally  Insist  upon 
those  things  that  are  helpful  for  him,  take  the  right  amount 
of  exercise  and  develop  his  life  uniformly,  depending  upon  his 
tendencies.  Although  cultured  men  and  women  do  not  spend 
hours  In  a  discussion  of  those  things  which  are  palatable,  yet  a 
meal  well  cooked  and  well  served  has  Its  place  In  our  daily  life. 
But  the  mere  appearance  of  food  does  not  tend  to  arouse  the 
greatest  possible  desire  for  it.  Our  latest  advertising  reveals 
the  fact  that  people  like  an  Interpretation  which  consists  of 
associated  factors,  as  linen,  silver,  and  flowers  in  connection 
with  food.  For  instance.  If  I  go  Into  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
dirty  cloth  laid  upon  an  uneven  table,  with  silver  that  is  tar- 
nished or  displeasing  In  quality,  the  meal,  though  well  cooked, 
does  not  strike  my  fancy.  But  If  the  table  has  been  pleasantly 
located,  with  the  cloth  clean  and  the  waiter  exceedingly  gra- 
cious, however  simple  the  food,  I  am  at  least  contented  In 
mind.     Thus,  while  food  is  a  necessity  and  appeals  to  my  self- 
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preservation,  nevertheless,  the  particular  manner  in  which  It  Is 
presented  to  me  determines  my  attraction  toward  It. 

Our  latest  food  advertising,  however,  has  become  more 
scientific.  We  now  think  in  terms  of  vitamines  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
Menus  are  being  reduced  to  calories.  We  have  entered  an  era 
when  foods  are  to  be  selected  in  terms  of  a  diet  Involving 
health  and  energy,  sunshine  and  happiness.  Grocery  stores  as 
*'Health  Experts"  and  "Body  Builders"  will  undoubtedly  come 
to  translate  the  food  products  of  every  week  In  terms  of  weekly 
balanced  diets.  I  shall  be  able  to  telephone  and  order  a  meal 
for  four  wherein  meat,  vegetables,  and  dessert  are  consistent 
with  season,  price,  calories,  and  vitamines.  Our  food  experts 
are  yet  to  play  their  part  thru  supersalesmanship,  but  in  terms 
of  maximum  energy  and  health.  We  shall  come  to  buy  com- 
binations in  terms  of  seasons,  that  which  is  palatable,  and  at 
minimum  prices. 

Clothing. — Our  desire  for  clothing  and  ornamental  adorn- 
ment is  both  instinctive  and  Interesting  in  its  appeal.  Our 
clothes  have  become  a  part  of  life's  enjoyment.  Moreover, 
each  class  of  society  tends  to  consider  itself  in  relation  to  its 
kind  of  dress.  The  kind  of  position  which  we  hold  partly  de- 
termines the  kind  of  dress  which  we  select.  Many  persons' 
daily  efforts  consist  in  seriously  considering  the  question  of 
dress.  There  are  two  factors  which  tend  to  modify  our  con- 
sideration of  the  clothing  problem:  first,  ornamentation;  and, 
second,  adaptation  of  style  to  each  one's  individuality.  At  a 
recent  conference  of  jewelers  the  statement  was  made  that  the 
well-dressed  men  and  women  considered  seriously  the  question 
of  jewelry  by  way  of  ornamentation. 

Jewelry  stores  whose  prices  for  goods  are  high,  as  a  pearl 
necklace  for  $750,000;  a  beaded  bag  for  $7,500;  a  silver 
service  at  $125,000;  a  wrist  band  at  $60,000,  find  it  difficult 
for  many  of  their  younger  men,  unacquainted  with  the  quality 
and  worth  involved,  to  state  the  price  to  the  customer  easily 
and  naturally.  These  younger  nfen  are  not  habituated  to  think 
in  terms  of  a  connoisseur  class.  Yet  there  are  those  who  be- 
come adept  In  presenting  the  claims  as  to  merits,  character, 
and  artistry  without  this  compunction  as  to  price.  Moreover, 
the  articles  are  sold  at  the  price  indicated.    Thus  adornment  is 
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shown  to  stimulate  the  Imagination,  gratify  conceit  or  satisfy 
the  sense  of  artistry  of  different  classes.  //  is  the  mode  wherein 
price  Is  secondary  and  adornment  in  relation  to  pride  and  social 
emulation  are  in  the  ascendency. 

If  the  advertiser  has  an  article  which  lends  itself  either  to 
dress  or  to  ornamentation,  It  becomes  necessary  to  discover  the 
particular  class  of  people  who  can  be  taught  to  appreciate  the 
values  which  he  has  to  present.  Whatever  the  class  to  which 
we  belong,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  one  particular  type 
of  dress  or  a  type  of  decoration  which  will  be  found  to  be  ideal 
for  that  class.  In  other  words,  we  like  to  picture  our  ideal  self; 
thus,  when  an  advertisement  Impresses  the  reader  with  the  idea 
that  he  himself  can  be  like  his  ideal,  there  is  a  tendency  to  ac- 
cept this  as  a  new  standard  for  self-expression.  In  other  words, 
the  clothing  merchant's  advertisement  is  for  those  to  whom  a 
certain  ideal  is  either  naturally  or  potentially  possible.  The 
average  business  man  Is  not  fascinated  by  the  clothing  worn  by 
college  students.  Nor  does  the  simplicity  of  the  business  garb 
appeal  to  the  young  men.  Therefore,  an  advertisement  in  Its 
attempt  to  establish  appeal  in  relation  to  desire  must  present 
consistent  ideals  for  the  particular  class  to  be  reached. 

In  merchandising  values,  style  and  change  are  often  oppo- 
site aspects  of  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  uncertain  and  far- 
reaching  Implications  of  any  style  which  give  it  its  fascinating 
quality.  Style  not  only  implies  obsolescence  of  other  goods  but 
Its  inherent  character  subjects  itself  to  such  limitations  as  to 
make  it  rather  difficult  to  evaluate  its  actual  success  in  terms  of 
profits.  Many  goods  begin  with  a  style  aspect  which  Is  quickly 
overtaken  by  something  more  appealing.  It  is  these  changing 
aspects  of  the  consumer  in  relation  to  style  which  constitute 
serious  problems  in  relation  to  profits. 

Style  is  likely  to  be  significant  In  all  relations  where  indi- 
vidual judgment  is  under  scrutiny  or  observation.  Style  In 
dress  is  a  challenge  to  one's  sense  of  good  taste;  style  in  writ- 
ing an  advertisement  Is  a  challenge  to  one's  ability  to  get  his 
thoughts  to  the  public  effectively;  style  in  automobiles  is  an 
effort  to  give  a  particular  buying  group  supreme  joy  and  a  feel- 
ing of  distinction  at  the  time  of  purchasing  the  car;  style  in 
food  is  commensurate  with  menu   combinations  which  while 
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appetizing,  are,  at  the  same  time,  consistent  with  our  latest 
ideas  of  health. 

Style,  it  will  be  noted,  is  a  challenge  to  our  individual  dis- 
criminative ability  which  in  clothing  relates  to  form,  color,  and 
quality.  If,  as  one  writer  has  put  it,  style  Is  essentially  a  wish 
to  command  the  admiration  or  respect  of  others.  Its  history  of 
acceptation  and  use  ends  when  the  possessor  senses  that  another 
style  is  more  effective  in  sustaining  admiration. 

The  content  of  style,  however,  is  interesting  in  that  it 
usually  includes  ideas  which  of  themselves  are  new  or  evolu- 
tionary in  their  meaning.  The  front  wheel  drive  is  an  idea 
around  which  the  style  takes  form.  The  idea  of  freedom  of 
movement  in  one's  clothes  Implies  health  and  around  this  idea, 
clothing  is  created.  With  this  in  mind  the  stylist  Is  under  re- 
straint as  to  lines,  materials,  season,  age,  and  scientific  ideas 
consistent  with  progress. 

Style  exemplifies  the  art  impulse  of  each  of  us  wherein  we 
build  into  our  lives  such  goods  as  give  ourselves  and  others 
pleasure.  Style  thus  becomes  a  stimulating  factor  in  making 
others  aware  of  new  and  stimulating  interests,  zests  and  accom- 
plishments, but  economically  dependent  on  our  incomes.  Its 
meaning  is  to  satisfy  customers  and  to  make  a  profit. 

The  Parental  Tendency. — The  parental  tendency  shows 
itself  in  the  mother  when  she  surrenders  her  life  in  love  to  the 
rearing  of  her  child.  The  passionate  instinctive  devotion  of  a 
mother — ill  herself  perhaps — to  a  sick  or  dying  child  is  a 
typical  manifestation.  Contemplating  every  danger,  triumph- 
ing over  every  difficulty,  outlasting  all  fatigue,  woman's  love  is 
here  triumphant  over  her  own  feelings  in  the  care  of  her  chil- 
dren. The  mother  cares  for  and  loves  the  child.  It  seems  more 
to  her  than  her  life.  Her  concern  gives  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  father  the  same  parental  tendency  is  shown  when, 
in  his  regard,  he  is  willing  to  fight  and  struggle  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  physical  well-being  of  his  offspring.  The  regard  for 
this  tendency  in  its  relation  to  personal  development  is  noticed 
in  the  instance  where  a  young  man  said:  *'I  never  noticed 
Mellln's  baby  food  advertising  until  I  had  a  child  of  my  own.'' 
Thus  it  is  that  there  are  innumerable  advertisements  constantly 
being  presented  before  the  people  which  have  no  appeal,  sim- 
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ply  because  the  background  of  individual  experience  is  not  such 
as  to  force  cognition  of  that  particular  thing.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  new  experience  enters  a  human  life,  things  which 
were  before  entirely  disregarded  in  daily  contact  now  become 
of  utmost  importance. 

Certain  suburban  centers  of  cities  appreciate  the  mother's 
shopping  problem  when  there  are  children  in  the  home.  To 
assist  Mrs.  Consumer,  they  have  opened  a  "kindergarten  re- 
treat" under  the  care  of  an  expert  in  directing  the  play  of  chil- 
dren. The  great  number  of  children  left  In  the  care  of  the 
expert  Is  testimony  enough  of  the  success  which  recognition  of 
the  problem  of  parenthood  so  institutionalized  has  met. 

Curiosity. — During  all  periods  of  life  people  are  prone  to 
be  curious.  The  advertiser  has  effectively  employed  this  tend- 
ency in  the  creation  of  puzzle  and  novelty  advertisements. 
Whenever  the  element  of  chance  Is  employed  enough  to  sug- 
gest to  the  point  of  the  curious,  we  have  the  basis  for  concen- 
trated attention  on  the  part  of  a  given  group  of  people.  For 
instance,  a  prominent  shoe  company  had  in  its  show  window  a 
large  jar  filled  with  water,  in  which  had  been  placed  a  half 
dozen  miniature  rubber  babies  of  different  nationalities.  The 
display  was  mechanically  so  arranged  that  the  babies  would 
start  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  rise  to  the  surface,  apparently 
breathe,  and  then  descend.  Thus  there  happened  a  continuous 
race  between  the  babies  of  different  nations.  Strange  to  say, 
men  seemed  to  be  most  fascinated  by  this  display.  In  fact,  the 
interest  became  so  Intense  that  even  betting  was  engaged  In. 
This  display,  however,  was  so  elemental  In  its  appeal  and  so 
fascinating  from  a  human  point  of  view  that  the  crowd  did  not 
get  the  story  of  "shoes." 

The  Lion  brand  collar  concern  once  placed  on  the  bill- 
boards of  a  large  city  their  trade-mark,  consisting  of  a  lion 
without  the  name.  This  was  before  the  trade-mark  name  had 
become  common  knowledge.  The  work  had  been  uniquely 
done  and  attracted  considerable  attention,  but  the  company  de- 
layed so  long  in  attaching  their  own  name  to  the  earlier  display 
that,  when  it  was  finally  placed,  the  public  had  forgotten  their 
previous  curiosity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  laundry  company  in 
the  same  city  startled  the  citizens  by  writing  across  billboards 
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in  various  sections,  on  the  same  day,  "Stopyourkickin'."  Curi- 
osity was  aroused  and  this  advertising  became  the  subject  of  all 
conversations.  Before  curiosity  had  waned,  the  name  of  a 
prominent  laundry  appeared  which  advertised  the  fact  that 
every  article  would  be  properly  mended,  if  torn;  new  buttons 
sewed  on;  and,  in  fact,  the  laundry  of  each  customer  would  be 
kept  constantly  ready  for  wear.  The  returns  from  this  adver- 
tisement were  immediate  and  profitable.  Thus,  In  considering 
curiosity,  we  should  remember  that  there  is  that  which  is  known 
as  the  psychological  moment.  When  curiosity,  then,  is  oppor- 
tunely satisfied,  the  desired  effect  Is'likely  to  be  obtained. 

Mechanical  Interest. — The  history  of  any  Invention  is  a 
result  of  the  wholesome  concentrated  Interest  of  the  mind  in  its 
attempt  to  understand  and  to  mechanize  life  so  as  to  overcome 
the  limitations  of  time  and  spatial  factors  under  which  we  live. 
The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  paralleled  our  concept  of 
democracy  and,  with  the  recent  development  in  mass  produc- 
tion methods,  we  have  now  come  to  the  point  where  under- 
consumption has  come  to  prevail.  Mechanism  in  the  form  of 
a  machine,  function  In  relation  to  a  business  organization,  pur- 
chasing power  for  each  class  commensurate  with  our  sum  total 
wealth,  and  mass  organization  to  create  sentiment  and  to  trans- 
late potentialities  into  actuality  are  the  dominant  mechanistic 
American  characteristics  in  American  prosperity.  The  human 
spirit  is  at  work  with  a  drive  to  compel  nature  to  reveal  the 
intricacies  of  her  structure  in  order  that  her  secrets  might  be 
put  into  the  service  of  man.  Mechanism  Implies  the  mastery 
of  man  over  the  limitations  of  his  environment.  Time-saving 
office  equipment,  new  machine  processes  lifting  the  burdensome 
from  multitudes,  approximately  instantaneous  communications, 
and  now  television  and  the  radiogram,  constitute  drives  within 
the  soul  of  humanity,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  not  yet  clearly 
seen.  Like  Moses,  the  older  generation  finds  itself  on  the 
mountain  looking  into  a  promised  land  but  Into  which  it  can- 
not enter.  But  the  indomitable  spirit  of  youth  whose  physical 
energy  is  being  conserved  will  yet,  under  the  fixed  elemental 
tendencies  and  present-day  extensive  intellectual  interests,  be 
sublimated  and  correspondingly  challenged  to  create  a  still 
greater  organization  of  life,  the  sloganized  idea  being — the 
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greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  thru  the  efficiency  of  our 
specialized  mechanisms. 

Automobile  and  airplane  annual  exhibits,  engineering  feats 
that  tunnel  rivers  and  dam  streams  which  are  in  turn  so  chan- 
neled as  to  refructify  the  deserts,  reservoirs  which  harness  na- 
ture and  establish  synchronized  power  relations  to  the  prob- 
lems of  production  and  the  drives  of  commerce — these  are 
among  the  driving  forces  back  of  the  mechanistic  interests 
which  are  stimulating  all  nations. 

Goods  have  their  mechanistic  and  functional  relations  to  the 
life  of  society.  In  so  far  as  they  qualify  In  terms  of  efficiency, 
they  serve.  Capital  is  crowding  Itself  into  large  organizations 
thru  which  the  perfectibility  of  mechanism  may  achieve  higher 
living  standards  for  all  people  not  alone  locally  nor  even  nation- 
ally but  Internationally.  This  will  undoubtedly  constitute  the 
economic  struggle  of  the  rising  generation.  The  driving  forces 
of  the  present  are  breaking  down  our  horizon  line  of  interests. 
Our  boundaries  are  being  pushed  beyond  and  extended  Into  the 
contemplation  of  a  vision  capable  of  liberalizing  our  mechan- 
isms and  functions  In  the  service  of  the  economic  freedom  of  all 
nations.  Government  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  extra  legal 
drives  of  the  creative  forces  Impelled  by  the  very  bigness  of 
business  In  Its  Insistent  right  to  survive  as  each  in  surviving 
attempts  to  serve  still  greater  numbers  of  consumers. 

The  above  realm  of  individual  and  mass  Impulses  and  tend- 
encies Is  being  superimposed  in  the  form  of  policies  upon  each 
business  organization  whether  It  appreciates  it  or  not  In  the 
modern  struggle  to  survive.  Men  do  not  usually  do  what  they 
do  because  of  deliberation,  but  because  of  the  necessity  for 
action  which  a  given  set  of  circumstances  or  situations  impels. 
Out  of  the  struggles  mechanisms  and  functions  emerge.  These 
Imply  energy  saved.  But,  curiously  enough,  no  sooner  is  the 
energy  saved  than  it  Is  again  challenged  and  under  compulsion 
to  manifest  Itself  In  other  relations.  It  has  been  said  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Certainly  our  modern  civilization 
is  testimony  of  this  fact.  Destiny  is  making  us  Increasingly 
interdependent.  Food  as  energy  combined  with  mechanism  as 
energy  are  both  extending  our  freedom  by  overcoming  our  time 
and  spatial  relations.     It  is  our  sublimated  instincts  in  relation 
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to  vision  including  ideas  and  ideals  which  are  today  challenging 
leadership. 

Economic  goods  are  objective  factors  and,  as  such,  are  ele- 
ments which  give  meaning  and  consistency  to  our  present  day 
evolving  picture.  In  reality  each  article  or  product  is  attempt- 
ing to  get  itself  realized  as  individual  or  group  experience  and 
function  in  relation  to  the  purposes  which  their  raison  d^etre 
implies.  The  advertiser  then  has  the  task  to  interpret  his  goods 
in  terms  of  Its  human  implications  involving  time  and  spatial 
factors,  with  due  appreciation  of  the  vision  content  which  a 
given  local,  national  or  international  business  epoch  implies. 

Summary. — To  the  advertiser,  the  instinctive  realm  of 
human  behavior  is  significant  in  that  it  Is  an  appeal  to  the 
sources  of  human  drives  and  vital  action.  Each  individual 
possesses  these  same  tendencies  with  their  accompanying  feel- 
ings and  moods.  Our  economic  structure  is  a  constant  struggle 
to  sublimate  these  more  elemental  tendencies  in  terms  of  higher 
standards  of  living  wherein  intelligence  and  the  finer  emotions 
might  direct  their  wholesome  expression.  Economic  goods  in 
an  advanced  economic  society  should  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
the  service  which  they  perform.  Instincts  are  thus  surcharged 
with  new  and  different  purposes.  Each  life  period  is  motivated 
by  its  own  urge  and  instinctive  behavior.  The  advertiser  has 
the  task  to  translate  the  meaning  of  his  goods  at  the  time  when 
the  individual  is  most  susceptible.  The  cumulative  effect  of  all 
advertising  Is  a  force  pressing  in  upon  the  lives  of  healthy  peo- 
ple suggesting  and  Impelling  a  wholesome  adjustment  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  and  situations  of  environment  which  is 
imposed  upon  each  new  generation  as  knowledge.  Instinctive 
behavior  and  mechanism  constitute  the  first  factors  in  relation 
to  the  wholesome  desires  of  people.  The  business  realm  has 
the  task  to  intellectualize  our  Instinctive  tendencies  so  that  the 
sum  total  of  business  effort  will  be  profits  consistent  with  prog- 
ress as  a  whole  and  not  greed  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are 
making  an  effort  to  put  consistent  rules  into  the  great  game  of 
business. 
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QUESTIONS 


1.  (a)   What  is  the  ordinary  definition  of  an  instinct? 

(b)   What  is  the  difference  between  an  instinct  and  a  habit? 

2.  Classify  the  different  tendencies  as  used  in  this  chapter  in  terms  of  different 
ages  and  show  what  goods  are  most  appealing:  as,  i  to  10  years;  10  to  15 
years;  18  to  2i  years;  21  to  30  years;  30  to  40  years;  40  to  50  years;  50  to 
60  years, 

3.  Why  is  the  instinct  of  gregariousness  significant  to  the  advertiser?     Explain. 

4.  Analyse  the  price  factor  in  selling  in  terms  of  instincts. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  "worth"  and  "value"  goods  in  terms  of  in- 
stinctive behavior? 

6.  Enumerate  six  tendencies  which  result  in  sales  when  once  the  parental  instinct 
is  found  functioning  in  a  home. 

7.  What  is  the  psychology  of  sales  involving  resistance  and  inertia  in  terms  of 
instincts  in  relation  to — 

(a)  House  construction 

(b)  Clothing 

(c)  Food. 

8.  (a)  Criticize  or  defend  the  suggested  plan  to  permit  boys  and  girls  of  suffi- 
cient age  to  travel  around  the  world  to  be  paid  by  taxes. 

(b)   Would  these  experiences  affect  the  sale  of  goods?     Discuss. 

9.  What  instincts  would  you  appeal  to  primarily  if  you  were  in  the  following 
businesses,  and  give  reasons — 

(i)    A  bond  house 

(2)  Electric  lawn  mowers 

(3)  Musical  instruments 

(4)  Jewelry  business. 

lo.    What  are  the  fundamental  forces  at  work  which  make  "style"  an  important 
factor  in  advertising? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Describe  a  current  show  window  display  in  your  community.  Analyse  the 
features  which  tend  to  stimulate  instinctive  response. 

2.  Describe  a  current  billboard  in  your  community.  Analyse  the  features  which 
tend  to  stimulate  instinctive  response. 

"BLACK  BOOK" 

1.  Select  two  different  advertisements  which  illustrate  each  of  the  instincts  de- 
scribed in  this  chapter.  Write  a  paragraph  analysing  each  as  to  its  excel- 
lencies or  deficiencies.  Preferably  select  one  good  and  one  poor  advertise- 
ment. 

2.  Four  different  advertisements  in  each  one  of  which  a  different  emotion  is  ap- 
pealed to — not  instinctU'e. 

CURRENT  MAGAZINE  READINGS 

Present  and  past  copies  of  "Printers'  Ink,"  Weekly  and  Monthly. 
Present  and  past  copies  of  "Advertising  and  Selling." 

COLLATERAL  TEXT  BOOK  READINGS 

Daniel  Starch,  "Principles  of  Advertising,"  A.  W.  Shaw  Pub.,  Chapter  XII 

and  XIII. 
Leonard  T.  Troland,  "Fundamentals  of  Human  Motivation,"  Chapters  III,  IV, 

and  IX,  D.  VanXostrand,  New  York. 


CHAPTER  VII 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MEMORY 

Memory. — The  mind  is  constantly  receiving  impressions 
from  the  outside  world  thru  the  different  senses.  These  sensa- 
tions tend  to  modify  the  structure  of  the  brain  in  the  creation  of 
so-called  brain-paths.  Just  as  a  paper  that  is  folded  retains  an 
Impression  of  the  crease,  so  the  brain  is  marked  by  every  im- 
pression which  is  made  upon  it.  In  a  recent  newspaper  item, 
the  theory  was  advanced  by  Dr.  George  W.  Chile,  Director  of 
the  Cleveland  Clinic,  that  the  entire  brain  and  nervous  system 
owes  its  structure  and  form  to  electric  organizations,  and  that 
memory  is  due  to  the  presence  In  the  brain  of  specific  conduct- 
ing pathways  of  fibrils  formed  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  pos- 
sibly other  salts  with  lipoids,  which  are  projected  from  the 
brain  cells.  Memory  is  produced,  he  suggested,  by  "reactivat- 
ing that  pathway."  However,  we  are  ever  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  possible,  upon  every  occasion,  to  recall  to 
mind  the  occasions  or  incidents  of  the  past.  Try  as  we  might, 
there  are  times  when  our  memory  defies  recall;  therefore  we 
have  come  to  say  that  he  who  can  bring  to  mind  his  past  knowl- 
edge or  experience  whenever  necessity  demands,  has  a  good 
memory.  He  who  Is  caught  in  the  throes  of  forgetfulness  has 
a  poor  memory.  Memory,  then,  becomes  conditioned  on  the 
plasticity  of  one's  brain. 

Memory  as  Recall  and  Identity. — Experiences  expand  both 
the  consciousness  and  knowledge  of  the  individual.  Experience 
reduced  to  knowledge  becomes  a  memory  factor  and  as  such 
gives  character  and  quality  to  each  one's  stream  of  conscious- 
ness. This  type  of  memory  we  shall  designate  by  the  word  re- 
call. When,  however,  one  is  able  to  reproduce  mental  impres- 
sions of  past  stimulations  without  the  integrating  and  resultant 
conviction  which  experience  alone  implies,  this  memory  process 
we  shall  designate  by  the  word  identity.  For  example,  I  have 
never  experienced  the  use  of  Thermoid  brake  lining,  yet  I  have 

become  familiar  and  greatly  impressed  with  its  merits  thru 
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effective  advertising.  When  occasion  arises  for  new  brake 
lining,  my  present  Raybestos  lining,  with  which  I  have  had 
experience  and  consequently  knowledge,  begins  to  compete  with 
Thermoid.  This  kind  of  mental  competition  is  in  reality  a 
memory  conflict  or  a  struggle  between  memory  recall  and 
memory  identity.  This  conflict  also  illustrates  the  power  of 
memory  to  modify  present  experiences.  Present  experiences, 
then,  with  respect  to  the  past  may  arouse  pleasant  or  unpleasant 

associations. 

Wide  Scope  of  Memory. — The  subject  of  memory  stands 
In  a  constant  relation  to  our  different  mental  traits.  The  extent 
to  which  memory  is  valuable  is  the  extent  to  which  it  brings  into 
play  different  mental  traits,  and,  in  so  functioning,  assists  the 
individual  In  making  a  better  adjustment  to  his  environment  in 
terms  of  the  implied  truth  of  the  message.  If  an  advertising 
stimulus  is  presented  which  calls  up  many  past  associations  as 
experiences,  the  message  is  evidently  tending  either  to  enforce 
or  to  discount  the  appeal  being  made.  When  this  Is  done,  the 
advertisement  might  be  said  to  have  within  it  real  memory 
quality  and  Is  effective.  It  is  readily  seen  that  a  single  advertise- 
ment may  be  so  presented  as  to  have  within  it  the  possibility  of 
continuing,  for  some  time,  the  thought  and  the  association  proc- 
esses of  an  individual.  Take,  for  instance,  the  famous  Ben 
Hur  electric  light  sign  advertisement  once  presented  In  New 
York  City.  The  chariot  drawn  by  prancing  steeds  and  driven 
by  a  tense  charioteer  immediately  brings  to  mind  the  picturesque 
events  of  Roman  days — a  form  of  enjoyment  and  a  kind  of  life 
which  appeals  vividly  to  the  Imagination.  The  curious  thing 
about  this  advertisement  which  alternatively  flashed  the  chariot 
and  then  specific  advertisements  was  that  the  wonder  of  the 
sign's  electrical  construction  and  the  beauty  of  the  prancing 
steeds  became  so  fascinating  that  many  were  oblivious  of  the 
advertisements  being  displayed.  On  the  other  hand  no  one  who 
ever  once  saw  the  sign  could  forget  it. 

Cumulative  Memory. — In  order  to  appreciate  the  cumula- 
tive effectiveness  of  all  past  advertising  In  relation  to  advertis- 
ing let  us  select  an  Incident  occurring  daily  and  analyse  the  sale 
In  terms  of  memory.  A  young  bride  has  entered  a  grocery  store 
for  her  first  household  purchases.     She  has  never  before  seri- 
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ously  considered  the  different  brands  of  breakfast  foods.  When 
the  clerk  asks  what  kind  of  breakfast  food  she  desires,  the 
chances  are  that  Post  Toasties  will  be  at  least  one  brand  name 
which  she  remembers.  If  the  advertising  has  been  successful 
she  might  possibly  remember  Post  Toasties  as  having  specific 
qualities.  In  many  instances  she  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  name  'Tost  Toasties*'  through  previous  consecutive  ad- 
vertising. At  this  particular  moment  of  need,  her  mind  in- 
stantaneously asks  for  this  food. 

There  is  a  certain  drug  store  which  depends  upon  memory 
to  assist  In  making  sales.  For  Instance,  when  a  purchaser  enters 
the  store  and  asks  for  tooth  powder,  the  clerk  is  Instructed  to 
say,  "What  brand  or  make?"  This  druggist  maintains  that 
people  generally  do  not  like  to  appear  ignorant  regarding  a 
trade  name.  The  usual  tendency  Is  for  the  customer  immedi- 
ately to  name  the  brand  or  trade  names  with  which  he  is  best 
acquainted. 

Maximum  Memory  Value. — Any  persistent  advertisement 
may  at  some  stage  be  said  to  have  reached  its  maximum  mem- 
ory value  in  relation  to  its  specific  appeal.  When  an  advertise- 
ment, above  all  competitors,  tends  to  come  most  quickly  to  the 
mind  of  a  given  group  in  the  choice  of  a  particular  brand  of 
goods,  this  stage  has  been  reached.  The  question,  therefore, 
which  each  advertiser  has  to  ask  In  reviewing  the  copy,  which  he 
has  written,  is :  Do  I  have  those  elements  within  my  copy  which 
help  people  to  recall  the  merits  of  my  goods?  This  principle  Is 
applicable  both  to  a  single  advertisement  as  well  as  to  those 
which  constitute  an  entire  advertising  campaign. 

Essential  Factors  of  Memory. — In  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  advertising  construction  In  relation  to  memory,  four 
principles  present  themselves,  which,  if  persistently  used,  cannot 
fail  to  Impress  one  with  the  continuity  of  an  advertising  cam- 
paign:  first,  repetition;  second.  Intensity;  third,  association;  and 
fourth,  ingenuity. 

Repetition. — Memory  Is  aided  by  the  use  of  repetition. 
Some  people's  power  to  recall  requires  a  limited  number  of  repe- 
titions, while  others  are  compelled  to  repeat  the  same  many 
times.  To  the  advertiser,  then,  the  principle  of  repetition  be- 
comes useful  In  giving  not  only  added  emphasis,  but  cumulative 
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memory  quality  to  his  advertisement.  Repetition  within  a 
single  advertisement  is  also  often  effective.  When  cleverly 
presented  it  not  only  has  memory  quality  as  a  physical  repetitive 
factor  which  within  itself  is  effective,  but  it  also  has  the  power 
to  stimulate  and  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  other 
mind  relations.  For  instance  the  Dutch  Cleanser  advertisement 
(see  Fig.  30)  is  an  example  where  repetition  is  more  than 
casual.  It  brings  to  consumer  consciousness  a  certain  sense  of 
rhythm.  Repetition  as  used  by  this  company  in  its  various 
advertisements  brings  into  play  the  interpretative  characteristic 
of  the  mind.  This  establishes  immediate  interest  to  the  other 
factors  within  the  advertisement.  The  repetitive  aspect  of  the 
houses  themselves  as  well  as  the  different  color  effects  are  also 
arranged  as  to  be  repetitive  in  their  influence.  Moreover,  the 
idea  of  motion  stimulates  interest  not  only  in  a  single  figure  of 
the  Dutch  girl  but  is  multiplied  influence  as  we  are  tempted  to 
enter  each  home  being  portrayed.  The  dynamics  of  the  mes- 
sage is  thus  intensified  many  times.  This  advertisement 
registers  high  both  for  attention  and  memory  value. 

It  was  once  reported  that  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany gave  instructions  to  their  salesmen  to  repeat  the  sentence 
"It  will  save  you  money"  at  least  seven  times  in  every  sale. 
The  thought  is  in  keeping  with  the  psychology  involved.  Apart 
from  repetition,  however,  the  authority  itself  stimulates  or 
challenges  objection  or  acceptation  of  the  judgment  or  impres- 
sion being  made.  The  fact  to  be  noted  regarding  repetition, 
however,  is  that,  when  effective,  it  is  operative  in  other  mental 
relations  than  mere  verbatim  memory. 

Repetition  Engenders  the  Idea  of  Success. — Repetition 
not  only  works  for  memory  but  also  tends  to  engender  the 
idea  of  success  in  the  mind.  Whatever  is  consciously  repeated 
seems  to  be  holding  its  own  in  the  world.  When  campaigns 
have  been  pursued  persistently  and  are  then  dropped  out  of  the 
public  mind,  there  is  immediately  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  failure  has  been  encountered.  If,  however,  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  a  new  advertising  campaign  is  suddenly  and 
effectively  thrust  before  the  public,  to  be  followed  by  conserva- 
tive and  regular  advertisements,  the  public  Is  at  least  kept  In- 
terested.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  campaign  disappears  en- 
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OLD   DUTCH  CLEANSER   LEADS  THE  WAY 
WITH   HEALTHFUL  CLEANLINESS 


THE  HIGH  STANDARD  of  quality  and 
ultra-modern  efficiency  of  Old  Dutch 
make  its  general  use  one  of  the  greatest 
helps  in  the  home.  Millions  of  house- 
wives have  found  that  it  pays  in  more 
ways  than  one  to  use  Old  Dutch. 

OLD  DUTCH  IS  SAFE.  Contains  no 
acids,  no  caustics  and  is  entirely  free 
from  sand  and  grit.  It  doesn't  scratch. 
Surfaces  cleaned  with  Old  Dutch  are 
more  easily  kept  clean.  Old  Dutch  is 
kind  to  the  hands,  too. 

ECONOMICAL;  because  of  the  marvel- 
ous efficiency  of  its  minute  flaky  flat- 
shaped  particles,  Old  Dutch  does  more 
cleaning.  A  little  goes  a  long  way. 

OLD  DUTCH  is  perfect  for  porcelain 
dnd  enamel,  snow-white  or  gayly  col- 
ored, as  well  as  for  floors,  painted 
woodwork  and  furniture,  tile,  windows 
and  window  sills,  marble,  mirrors  and 
metal  fixtures,  kitchen  utensils,  steps, 
refrigerators,  pantries,  etc. 


A  HEALTH  PROTECTION,  because  Old 
Dutch  assures  Healthful  Cleanliness... 
searches  out,  captures  and  banishes 
dangerous  invisible  impurities  and  all 
forms  of  visible  dirt.  Old  Dutch  leaves 
everything  spick  and  span,  hygienically 
clean. 

OLD  DUTCH  is  the  greatest  advance  in 
modern  clean- 
ing efficiency. 
There  is  nothing 
else  like  it  for 
conserving  en- 
ergy, reducing 
cleaning  ex- 
pense, protect- 
ing the  modern 
beauty  of  the 
home  and  for 
safeguarding 
your  family  with 
Healthful  Clean- 
liness. 


^Old  Dutch 
Cleanser 


Fig.  30. — An  advertisement  using  repetition  aiding  in  memory 
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tirely,  non-success  is  often  the  interpretation  of  what  has  hap- 
pened; and  such  associated  ideas  are  inhibitive  factors  not 
desirable  in  connection  with  any  advertising  picture. 

It  is  said  that  a  certain  physician  in  a  country  community 
had  not  been  as  successful  as  he  wished.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  placing  himself  in  the  attention  of  the  people  of  his  particu- 
lar section,  so  he  began  to  drive  in  all  directions.  The  farmers, 
seeing  him  continuously  on  the  move,  began  to  draw  conclusions. 
They  said,  "Doctor  X.  must  be  in  great  demand,  for  he  always 
seems  to  be  hastening  to  see  someone.  However,  we  do  not 
hear  of  deaths."  This  was  in  a  time  when  the  telephone  service 
was  not  in  vogue.  As  no  complaints  were  ever  repeated  against 
Doctor  X.,  it  therefore  became  a  conviction  that  he  must  be  a 
good  physician.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  consider  the  passing 
of  the  Doctor  as  an  appropriate  time  when  advice  might  be 
sought  regarding  minor  sicknesses.  It  is  said  that  his  practice 
soon  grew.  This  instance  illustrates  the  maxim,  "Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success,"  and  somehow  or  other  success  often  depends 
upon  repetition.  In  this  incident,  however,  success  had  the  ele- 
ment of  deception  in  it.  To  get  a  recognized  standard  into  the 
public  mind  should,  in  its  first  steps,  be  the  object  of  advertising. 
The  business  world  can  tell  innumerable  stories  of  concerns 
which  have  won  the  public  mind  through  advertising  and  whose 
popularity  began  to  wane  upon  its  withdrawal.  Competition 
keeps  things  moving.  Competition  is  emphasized  through  repe- 
tition. When  once  this  fact  is  lost  sight  of  by  an  unguarded 
merchant,  his  competitor  has  a  chance  to  gain  a  hearing  and 
possibly  has  won  the  day.  Water  allowed  to  drop  regularly 
upon  rock,  however  small  the  drop,  soon  wears  away  the  stone. 
The  first  drop  is  not  so  powerful,  but  the  added  drops  bring 
to  pass  the  seemingly  impossible.  Moreover,  one  who  is  lead- 
ing in  any  race  should  not  consider  lessening  his  speed  simply 
because  he  is  ahead.  Success  is  at  the  price  of  persistent  vigi- 
lance. And  advertising  is  one  of  the  main  forces  by  which  one 
keeps  ahead. 

Comparison  of  Daily,  Weekly,  and  Monthly  Repetitions  of 
Advertisements. — Let  us,  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  derived 
from  a  close  analysis  of  general  conditions,  discuss  the  subject 
of  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  repetitions  of  advertisements. 
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This  discussion  at  least  furnishes  material  with  which  to  try  to 
get  at  the  truth.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  at  all  final,  but  is 
suggestive.  Suppose  you  wish  to  select  eighteen  days  during  a 
particular  period  of  the  spring  in  which  to  sell  motorcycles. 
The  question  is  asked :  Would  it  be  better  to  run  the  advertise- 
ment continuously  for  eighteen  days  or  every  other  day? 
Again,  with  the  expense  the  same,  would  you  rather  have  an 
advertisement,  twice  the  contemplated  size  for  daily  use,  every 
other  day?  Carrying  out  the  theory  of  repetition,  the  same 
page  position  should  preferably  be  used  in  either  event.  Once 
seen  on  a  certain  page,  the  fact  of  its  being  repeated  emphasizes 
further  its  importance.  People  unconsciously  expect  it  to  be 
there.  Constant  repetition  should  in  time  force  recognition 
of  its  being  there.  But  if  doubling  the  size  of  the  advertise- 
ment gives  decided  attention  qualities,  making  positive  what 
already  tended  toward  indefiniteness,  then  the  "every-other- 
day*'  program  would  be  better.  In  this  case  repetition  has  been 
emphasized,  and,  by  reason  of  the  added  stimulation  thru  the 
increase  in  size,  has  increased  its  memory-value.  On  the  other 
hand,  given  copy  which,  although  small,  is  decidedly  individu- 
alistic, its  constant  repetition  should  also  be  effective.  Money 
limitations,  of  course,  check  all  advertisers  in  their  efforts. 
Whatever  the  limitations,  this  theory  is  suggested:  Any  ad- 
vertisement possessing  qualities  which  gain  the  attention  should 
he  repeated  not  so  much  constantly  as  continuously^  with  such 
lapses  as  would  tend  to  reinforce  memory  with  the  idea  of  suc- 
cess, rather  than  even  the  slightest  positive  suggestion  of 
failure.  We  must  remember  that  many  two-inch  advertise- 
ments have  the  quality  of  getting  results,  whose  cumulative 
effect  is  based  upon  repetition  and  certain  preperceptive  and 
memory  qualities  of  the  mind.  However,  certain  kinds  of 
businesses  need  the  use  of  larger  spaces  than  others  to  give 
the  required  information.  Competition,  the  consumer's  atti- 
tude toward  your  article  and  the  time  factor  involved  in  the 
necessity  of  sale  are  factors  which  regulate  the  size  of  adver- 
tisements which,  in  turn,  has  an  immediate  effect  on  the  mem- 
ory implications  of  the  advertisement.  Human  nature  de- 
sires, whenever  appropriate,  a  dignity  interpretation  of  itself. 
It  wishes  a  nicety  of  adjustment  to  the  circumstances  and  situa- 
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tions  of  life ;  therefore,  repetition  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
suggest  the  dignity  which  goes  with  true  success  is  a  great  power 
in  assisting  the  advertiser  in  his  control  of  the  memory  patterns 
of  his  readers. 

Poetry  a  Form  of  Repetition. — Another  impressive  form 
of  repetition  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  poetry.  Human  nature 
has  a  tendency  to  respond  to  the  rhyme  and  the  rhythm  of 
words.  The  bards  of  Homeric  times  sang  their  stories  of 
bravery  and  valor  in  rhyme,  and  they  were  hearkened  to  by 
peasant  and  by  noblemen.  Many  advertisers  have  employed 
this  tendency  advantageously,  until,  through  the  "Mother 
Goose'*  rhymes  of  our  childhood,  we  have  become  acquainted 
with  different  brands  of  goods.  The  idea  of  poetry  cannot  be 
disassociated  with  beauty.  While  a  rhyme  cannot  be  said  to  be 
beautiful,  yet  it  does  possess  the  idea  of  rhythm.  Street  car 
cards  have  employed  this  method  profitably  to  instruct  the 
public.  A  rhyme  skillfully  made  tends  to  give  a  touch  which 
indicates  quality.  In  discussing  rhyme,  poetry,  written  in  a 
form  like  prose,  is  not  so  effective.  Poetry,  to  be  most  im- 
pressive, should  retain  its  poetic  form.  Whether  we  are  con- 
scious of  it  or  not,  the  form  in  which  poetry  expresses  itself  is 
quite  as  necessary  as  the  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  thought. 

Repetition  and  Individualized  Development. — The  world 
about  us  is  filled  with  a  multitude  of  factors  with  their  accom- 
panying sensory  content  which  to  many,  during  certain  periods 
of  life,  have  no  conscious  recognition  as  existing.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  articles,  as  such,  are  not  consequential  in 
relation  to  our  immediate  interests.  Yet  these  same  articles  are 
recognized  and  used  by  others.  However,  persistent  advertis- 
ing though  seemingly  inconsequential  to  many  today  does  an- 
ticipate their  demands  tomorrow.  The  mere  fact  of  an 
advertisement's  bein^,  will,  as  need  develops,  react  upon  him 
or  her  in  terms  of  whatever  ideas  previous  advertising  might 
have  established.  The  advertiser  who  wishes  quick  returns, 
however,  is  not  satisfied  with  modest  copy  waiting  for  mere 
deliberate  action  of  his  potential  customers.  He  seeks  to  intro- 
duce, even  though  inadvertently,  such  elements  into  the  make- 
up of  his  advertisement  as  will  impel  quick  recognition.  Repe- 
tition, as  intimated  above,  depends  upon  past  advertising  efforts 
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to  enable  the  individual  to  remember  the  name  or  specific  facts 
about  an  article  at  the  time  when  that  article  is  needed  or 
wanted.  There  are  many  small  advertisements  in  every  maga- 
zine whose  appeal  to  the  eye  is,  at  first  glance,  lost  by  hundreds 
of  people.  It  may  be  that  six  months  will  go  by,  until,  by  some 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  a  particular  announce- 
ment is  brought  vividly  into  recognition.  When  this  happens, 
the  reader  is  often  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  has  in  a  certain 
hazy  manner  already  been  familiar  with  its  contents,  yet  it  has 
not,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  been  consciously  related  to  his 
own  immediate  interests.  I  should  say  that  the  poorest  kind  of 
advertising  for  an  article  which  had  a  specific  utility,  if  used 
persistently  with  a  common  identity  running  throughout  the 
entire  campaign,  would  over  a  long  period  of  time,  at  least 
bring  uniformity  of  replies. 

Identity  and  Repetition. — Constant  repetition  of  any  mes- 
sage or  idea  when  properly  presented  cannot  fail  to  force  itself 
into  conscious  recognition.  Constant  repetition,  however,  tends 
to  become  monotonous.  Hence  the  reason  for  constant  change 
in  advertising  appeal  and  composition.  However,  when  the 
first  form  has  been  effectively  constructed,  succeeding  advertise- 
vments  should  contain  a  common  identity  factor. 

Changing  copy  and  the  form,  yet  retaining  the  kind  of 
identity  which  forces  memory,  is  to  be  seen  in  such  advertising 
campaigns  as  "Gold  Dust,''  "Sapolio,"  "Ivory  Soap,"  "Arm- 
strong's Floor  Coverings,"  and  the  Packard  Automobile  Com- 
pany. The  cover  pages  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  an- 
other striking  example.  When  the  "Sapolio"  advertisements 
picturing  "Spotless  Town"  were  first  thrust  before  the  attention 
of  the  public,  they  fascinated  because  of  their  uniqueness. 
When,  however,  the  public  had  apparently  become  so  familiar 
with  the  copy  as  to  compel  it  to  lose  in  effectiveness,  the  com- 
pany withdrew  this  kind  of  appeal.  However,  after  a  lapse  of 
several  years  it  reappeared.  Personally,  I  had  never  forgotten 
the  first  "Spotless  Town"  copy  and  I  often  found  myself  won- 
dering if  it  would  be  used  again.  When  it  did  appear,  its  new 
interpretation  of  an  old  subject  was  similar  to  the  pleasure  one 
receives  upon  meeting  a  friend  he  has  not  met  for  several  years. 
This  illustrates  how  a  remarkable  idea  used  periodically,  even 
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including  the  idea  of  a  lapse  of  years  in  its  presentation,  can 
form  a  continuous  effective  thought  for  successive  consumption 
generations.  A  new  purchasing  generation  comes  into  economic 
consciousness  every  few  years.  Upon  this  theory,  the  arriving 
generation  is  in  its  turn  being  introduced  into  what  is  to  it  a 
new  idea.  Those  who  have  been  previously  sentimentalized  are 
again  glad  to  greet  an  old  acquaintance,  provided  it  is  presented 
in  a  form  which,  while  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  new,  yet 
retains  identity  with  the  old.  It  is  said  that  the  skating-rink 
craze  can  be  depended  upon  to  bring  a  good  livelihood  to  its 
promoters  if  they  periodically,  every  seven  years,  introduce 
roller  skating  to  the  community  or  the  country.  Dancing  is 
among  the  fascinating  impulses  of  youth.  The  orchestra  mem- 
bers are  usually  of  youthful  age  and  inject  flare  and  romance 
into  the  rhythm  when  it  is  timely  for  this  impulse  to  function 
normally  in  their  own  lives.  The  dance  and  its  rhythmic  appeal 
is  a  universal  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  youth.  Dancers  and 
orchestration  players  come  for  a  brief  time  where  they  play  and 
dance  to  the  point  of  saturation,  but  each  is  in  his  and  her  turn 
destined  to  pass  on.  While  the  youth  of  certain  ages  drop  out, 
another  adventurous  group  comes  in.  As  such,  the  dance  be- 
comes a  marathon  passing  from  generation  to  generation. 
These  ever  recurring  tendencies  of  each  generation  are  repeti- 
tive individual  experiences.  Consequently,  the  advertiser  needs 
to  be  constant  and  repetitive  in  his  advertising  appeal. 

Habit  and  Repetition. — A  secondary  aspect  of  repetition  is 
that  wherein  its  purpose  is  to  get  people  into  the  habit  of  read- 
ing your  particular  concern's  advertisements.  If  the  copy  is 
progressively  and  inherently  interesting,  repetition  as  such  be- 
comes a  conscious  factor.  Repetition  of  such  phrases  in  a  year's 
campaign  as  are  significant  in  creating  sentiment  or  conviction 
are  of  two  kinds :  either  to  get  over  an  entirely  new  idea  to  a 
group  unacquainted  with  its  meaning  or  to  reinforce  an  idea 
which  the  group  already  knows  about.  Repetition  thus  holds  a 
constant  relation  to  habits  already  possessed  by  a  class  as  well 
as  to  create  new  or  different  habits.  Repetition  as  a  structural 
part  of  any  campaign,  then,  comes  to  have  meaning  suggestive 
of  that  which  is  authoritative.    This  in  turn  becomes  the  border 
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line  of  acceptance  for  the  advertiser's  idea  wherein  potential 
habit  IS  in  the  making. 

Intensity. — The  second  factor  working  for  memory  is  in- 
tensity.    The  intensity  with  which  an  incoming  nerve  current 
registers  an  experience  in  our  brains  is  the  extent  to  which  we 
pause  to  give  it  notice.     Intensity  utilized  in  the  construction 
of  an  advertisement  is  thus  favoring  memory.     Intensity  in  its 
psychological  aspects  also  implies  the  unusual.     Monotony  is 
the  opposite  and  implies  things  existent  at  a  dead  level  and 
below  conscious  or  stimulating  attention.     Goods  or  articles, 
then,  may  be  so  habitual  as  to  use  and  their  advertising  appeal 
so  commonplace,   as  to  register  the  minimum   amount  of  in- 
terest.    There  may  be  a  slight  awareness  of  an  advertisement 
but  not  conscious  stimulation.    When  colored  handles  were  first 
used  in  connection  with  kitchen  utensils,  many  dealers  refused 
to  stock  them.     Not  appreciating  the  color  epoch  which  the 
consumer  had  entered  with  color  stimulation  as  a  basis  of  sell- 
ing appeal,  they  rejected  the  new  for  the  old.     A  national  cam- 
paign directed  to  the  consumers  brought  immediate  responses. 
Colored  handles  revitalized  kitchen  equipment.     The  old  be- 
came  a  new  thing  because  of  the  added  intensity  which  the  ad- 
vertisements of  this  company  displayed. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  the  new,  simply  because  it  is  new,  has  an 
mtensity  value  for  interest.  Or  when  the  old  is  put  into  such 
unusual  relations  as  to  challenge  thought  or  comparison,  in- 
tensity  puts  the  old  into  a  new  class. 

The  advertisement  of  the  United  States  Lines  (see  Fig  31 ) 
presents  the  picture  of  the  ship  as  a  most  compelling  experience 
in  the  overwhelming  power  suggested  in  the  lines  and  curves  of 
the  ocean  liner.  Its  intensity  as  a  first  impression  is  unques- 
tioned. This  presentation,  however,  fails  to  give  the  reader 
^e  more  concrete  aspects  of  the  ship  as  to  decks  and  cabins. 
I  his  IS  partly  satisfied  by  the  illustration  depicting  the  social 
life  aboard  the  ship.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  very  strength 
ot  intensity  used  involves  compensatory  factors. 

If  the  intensity  be  such  as  to  emphasize  one  idea  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  or  is  such  as  to  stimulate  thought  apart  from 
the  immediate  implications  of  the  advertisement,  the  advertise- 
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When  you  go  abroad 
your  own  ideals  of  luxury! 
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ment  needs  revision.  Intensity,  as  such,  should  not  be  so  domi- 
nant as  to  offend  the  reader. 

Another  aspect  of  intensity  is  that,  after  several  repetitions, 
its  charm  or  interest  often  wanes  or  it  may  be  so  Intense  in  its 
suggestlveness  as  to  develop  a  stage  where  the  reader  becomes 
critical.  On  the  other  hand,  observation  has  compelled  me  to 
the  judgment  that  many  advertisements  could  be  used  oftener 
than  they  are,  in  that  their  message  has  not  reached  the  point 
of  saturation  for  appeal  and  interest.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  every  advertisement  is  not  immediately  seen  by  everyone 
as  soon  as  it  Is  presented.  This  being  the  fact,  the  advertiser 
has  the  task  to  time  his  copy  in  relation  to  a  point  of  satura- 
tion for  the  different  advertising  media.  The  point  of  satura- 
tion Involving  repetition  and  intensity  would  seem  to  be  dif- 
ferent for  newspapers  compared  with  bill  boards  and  street  car 
cards.  This  phase  of  advertising  reduced  to  laws  would  do 
much  to  encourage  maximum-attention-getting  advertisements 
In  relation  to  maximum  responses  but  reinterpreted  In  terms  of 
the  consumer  point  of  attention  saturation.  It  will  also  often 
result  in  reducing  advertising  costs. 

Contrast  and  Intensity. — A  structural  aspect  by  which 
vividness  is  often  Increased  is  so  to  build  the  advertisement  as 
to  get  the  reader  to  experience  a  feeling  of  contrast.  There  is 
a  suggestion  of  this  in  the  black  hull  of  the  ship  as  contrasted 
with  the  white  background.  (See  Fig.  31.)  Black  and  white 
integrate  to  establish  a  feeling  of  the  power  of  the  ocean  liner 
as  it  ploughs  its  path  across  the  ocean.  This  feeling  is  modi- 
fied considerably,  however,  by  the  conventionalized  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  waves.  What  balance  is  to  the  eye,  contrast  may 
be  to  the  emotions.  Used  skillfully  the  advertiser  can  not  only 
produce  this  effect  within  an  advertisement  Itself,  but  frequently 
his  own  advertisement  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  stand  out  with 
startling  realism  in  contrast  to  others  lacking  in  both  physical 
and  emotional  factors. 

The  ribbon  effect  of  the  lines,  as  found  In  the  copy,  is  regu- 
larly placed  and,  as  such.  Introduces  the  element  of  repetition. 

Thus  both  intensity  and  repetition  are  synchronizing  In  a 
process  which  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  memory  process. 
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Association  and  Memory. — The  third  factor  working  for 
memory  is  association.  The  mind  is  so  inherently  organized  as 
to  bring  into  consciousness  an  ever  changing  correlation  of 
ideas.  The  fixity  of  a  single  thought  is  as  a  flash  when  suddenly 
an  associated  number  of  ideas  become  an  integration  and  even 
a  fabric  for  analysis  and  explanation.  Action  in  relation  to 
external  circumstance  is  a  challenge  to  our  powers  of  decision. 
Achievement  results.  Without  the  necessity  for  decision,  the 
mind  becomes  a  stream  of  interblended  ideas  involving  habit 
and  past  experience  which  give  self-limited  ideas.  When  beset 
with  this  psychology,  our  own  thoughts  alone  are  in  the  ascend- 
ency. This  is  why  we  are  often  so  unresponsive  to  a  new  idea. 
Each  individual's  mode  of  thinking  is  so  highly  integrated  as  to 
geography,  economic  group,  and  social  status,  that  the  mind 
does  not  readily  include  the  new  as  an  immediate  potential 
experience.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  new  necessitates  a 
great  variety  of  changes  with  respect  to  the  past.  This  state 
of  mind  needs  to  be  worked  upon;  hence  the  pressure  of  ad- 
vertising. Young  people,  however,  are  more  plastic  in  their 
response;  older  people  suppress  impulses  toward  adventure. 
Aviation  as  an  industry  is  struggling  to  make  the  American 
people  *'air  conscious."  To  do  so  consists  in  a  process  whereby 
individuals  will  come  to  think  of  themselves  as  having  power 
to  control  themselves  in  the  new  correlations  which  flying  im- 
poses upon  every  pilot.  The  dizziness  which  many  experience 
when  looking  down  from  high  buildings;  the  seeming  loneli- 
ness of  two  people  enveloped  in  the  blue  of  the  heavens;  the 
fear  of  storms  and  wind  on  earth,  let  alone  their  full  sweep  in 
the  sky  above;  the  love  of  parents  for  children  and  the  respect 
of  children  for  their  parents — these  constitute  associated  ideas 
the  correlations  of  which  in  larger  part  tend  to  inhibit  rather 
than  to  encourage  a  trip  with  a  sky  pilot.  To  be  told  that  to 
rise  thirty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  earth  destroys  all  sense 
of  relativity,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  is 
unobserved  until  one  glances  toward  the  earth,  to  be  told  that 
the  panorama  of  earth  as  the  ship  speeds  along  consists  in  wit- 
nessing a  magic  carpet  where  the  wheat  shocks  become  ties  for 
a  golden  shredded  comforter,  that  the  miniature  lakes  become 
but  pools  of  water  with  a  depth  symbolical  of  serenity  and  yet 
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beautiful  in  their  depth,  that  the  hundred  acre  farm  becomes 
as  an  enormous  oriental  rug  which  one  leisurely  inspects  as  an- 
other variegated,  contiguous,  farm  section  just  a  bit  larger  as 
another  variety  of  rug  invites  inspection — I  say  to  be  told  these 
things  does  not  convey  the  actual  experience.  One  woman, 
more  venturesome  than  the  others,  put  her  experience  in  these 
words,  "I  have  never  known  what  the  world  really  looked  like 
until  now."  Yes,  a  new  world,  a  changing  world,  a  dangerously 
adventuresome  world  are  the  correlations  which  begin  to  estab- 
lish themselves.  And  as  these  other  associations  of  "a  new 
world"  become  established,  flying  will  become  an  art.  Re- 
sistance against  aviation  is  in  great  measure  composed  of  the 
negative  pictures  imposed  by  memory. 

The  Advertiser's  Task  Is  Ever  That  of  Impelling  Action. 
— If  he  were  to  define  the  primary  influence  of  his  endeavors  in 
which  he  changes  the  destiny  of  events  it  would  be  that  of  ori- 
enting, correlating  and  associating  the  mental  processes  of 
human  beings  in  relation  to  the  uses  of  goods.  Once  convinced 
of  experience  as  wholesome,  and  inviting  to  other  experiences, 
the  one  to  be  initiated  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  receptive  mood. 
To  gain  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  one  process,  but  to  win 
him  to  the  point  of  receptivity  is  another.  To  understand  the 
associated  processes  of  thinking  of  the  class  or  group  to  be 
reached  and  to  adjust  the  message  to  the  correlations  of 
present  and  past  experience  in  terms  of  new  experience  or  to 
destroy  wrong  ideas  regarding  the  merits  of  your  goods  is  to 
bring  into  play  memory  as  a  dynamic  and  constructive  force 
involving  decision  and  action.  The  associations  involved  thus 
finally  establish  new  experiences  for  memory  which  becoming 
habit  in  turn  often  inhibit  other  potential  experiences. 

The  slogan  is  to  be  characterized  as  the  dominant  thought 
or  idea  which  a  business  or  trade  wishes  correlated  with  its 
interest.  "Save-the-surface-and-you-save-all"  or  "Safety  first," 
*'Say-it-with-flowers,"  are  each  suggestive  of  facts  consequen- 
tial in  their  relations  to  daily  experience.  The  truth  of  a  busi- 
ness or  trade  thus  epitomized  may  even  pass  into  the  class  of  a 
homely  virtue,  yet  its  power  remains,  for  its  service  is  in  con- 
stant evidence. 

The  Elgin  Watch  advertisement  (Fig.  32)  consists  of  such 
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Fig.  32. — Association  aiding  in  memory 


component  parts  as  appeal  to  all  of  those  who  went  thru  the 
agonizing  and  yet  adventuresome  experiences  of  war.  The 
war  scenes,  the  swaying  drive  of  the  engine,  the  serious  mien 
of  the  wearer  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  emphatic 
message — all  these  correlated,  begin  to  assume  a  specific  rela- 
tion to  Elgin  watches.  The  authority  of  the  watch's  accuracy 
and  the  service  it  performs  in  these  relations  is  sensed.  Elgin 
Watch  service  has  evidently  been  adequate  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  A  mechanism  for  memory  has  thus  been 
established. 

Contiguity  and  Association. — Contiguity  implies  nearness 
to  or  the  condition  of  being  in  contact  with  another  thing.  It 
is  usually  thought  of  as  a  series  of  things  in  continuous  connec- 
tion. In  the  Elgin  advertisement,  in  no  pictorial  instance  are 
we  shown  the  watch  in  actual  use  upon  the  wrist  of  the  wearer. 
We  sense  its  place  in  war  and  used  by  these  different  people 
by  inference  only. 

Again  in  the  advertisement  of  the  United  States  Lines 
(see  Fig.  31),  we  fail  to  get  the  absolute  contiguous  relation 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  ship  and  the  ship  in  turn 
related  to  the  water.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  construction  of  an  efficient  advertisement  requires  an 
evaluation  in  terms  of  contiguous  factors.  In  other  words 
advertisements  may  become  weak  if  there  are  too  many 
hiatuses  or  gaps  both  as  to  illustration  and  the  thoughts  in- 
volved. Neglect  these  implications  and  the  mind  fails  to 
register  a  positive  impression.  The  resultant  is  inhibitive  in 
building  for  memory.  Impressionism  at  least  implies  unity,  but 
gaps  often  destroy  the  possibility  of  realizing  unity. 

Vividness  and  Association. — Whenever  an  individual, 
group,  class  or  nation  has  been  thru  experiences  as  an  accident, 
fire,  or  a  war,  life-like  images  of  these  events  exist  in  their 
minds.  Spring  is  an  experience  thru  which  we  annually  pass. 
Its  economic  and  soul  pressure  fills  the  mental  life  of  each  of 
us  with  such  adjustments  to  its  imposed  changes  as  to  make  us 
"spring  conscious."  Our  imagery  is  in  keeping  with  the  season. 
Thus  customs,  habits,  traditions,  hopes,  aspirations,  birthdays, 
deaths,  ceremonials,  seasons,  and  sicknesses  have  their  psycho- 
logical moments  of  integrated   imagery   wherein   appropriate 
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OB  the  raila. 
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every  day  your  character  and  punctuality  are  on  trial.  Evrri  minute  v<>u 
Beed.a  fine,  true,  accurate  watch.  An  ELGIN!  Atk  any  reliable  jcwelrr. 
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component  parts  as  appeal  to  all  of  those  who  went  thru  the 
agonizing  and  yet  adventuresome  experiences  of  war.  The 
war  scenes,  the  swaying  drive  of  the  engine,  the  serious  mien 
of  the  wearer  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  emphatic 
message — all  these  correlated,  begin  to  assume  a  specific  rela- 
tion to  Elgin  watches.  The  authority  of  the  watch's  accuracy 
and  the  service  it  performs  in  these  relations  is  sensed.  Elgin 
watch  service  has  evidently  been  adequate  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  A  mechanism  for  memory  has  thus  been 
established. 

Contiguity  and  Association. — Contiguity  implies  nearness 
to  or  the  condition  of  being  in  contact  with  another  thing.  It 
is  usually  thought  of  as  a  series  of  things  in  continuous  connec- 
tion. In  the  Elgin  advertisement,  in  no  pictorial  instance  are 
we  shown  the  watch  in  actual  use  upon  the  wrist  of  the  wearer. 
We  sense  its  place  in  war  and  used  by  these  different  people 
by  inference  only. 

Again  in  the  advertisement  of  the  United  States  Lines 
(see  Fig.  31),  we  fail  to  get  the  absolute  contiguous  relation 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  ship  and  the  ship  in  turn 
related  to  the  water.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  construction  of  an  efficient  advertisement  requires  an 
evaluation  in  terms  of  contiguous  factors.  In  other  words 
advertisements  may  become  weak  if  there  are  too  many 
hiatuses  or  gaps  both  as  to  illustration  and  the  thoughts  in- 
volved. Neglect  these  implications  and  the  mind  fails  to 
register  a  positive  impression.  The  resultant  is  inhibitive  in 
building  for  memory.  Impressionism  at  least  implies  unity,  but 
gaps  often  destroy  the  possibility  of  realizing  unity. 

Vividness  and  Association. — Whenever  an  individual, 
group,  class  or  nation  has  been  thru  experiences  as  an  accident, 
fire,  or  a  war,  life-like  images  of  these  events  exist  in  their 
minds.  Spring  is  an  experience  thru  which  we  annually  pass. 
Its  economic  and  soul  pressure  fills  the  mental  life  of  each  of 
us  with  such  adjustments  to  its  imposed  changes  as  to  make  us 
"spring  conscious."  Our  imagery  is  in  keeping  with  the  season. 
Thus  customs,  habits,  traditions,  hopes,  aspirations,  birthdays, 
deaths,  ceremonials,  seasons,  and  sicknesses  have  their  psycho- 
logical moments   of  integrated   imagery   wherein   appropriate 
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advertising  appeal  effectively  used  by  the  advertiser  helps  to 
establish  mechanism  working  for  the  Interest  and  the  memory 
of  his  readers. 

Recency  and  Association. — When  Colonel  Lindbergh  per- 
formed one  of  the  remarkable  feats  of  the  ages,  his  achieve- 
ment passed  Into  history — so  marvelous  and  so  soul  stirring 
was  the  daring  that  those  who  lived  thru  the  night  with  him 
as  he  hovered  over  the  depths  of  the  ocean  remember  his  feat 
as  If  It  were  yesterday.  Its  domlnancy  as  an  act  Is  timeless. 
It  will  ever  be  recent  to  those  of  us  who  anxiously  awaited 
the  verdict  of  his  success. 

Advertising,  representative  of  all  Its  Interests,  will  always 
imply  for  each  succeeding  generation  a  new  day  In  the  making 
with  Its  potential  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  extent  to  which 
recent  events  or  timely  achievements  can  be  interspersed  with 
compelling  copy  Is  the  extent  to  which  the  public  sentiment  is 
being  crystallized  where  time  Itself  is  mechanized  and  made  to 
work  for  the  advertiser. 

Emotional  Congruity  and  Association. — Emotional  con- 
gruity,  meaning  that  the  setting  In  connection  with  its  appro- 
priate emotion  be  brought  out,  emphasizes  memory.  For  In- 
stance, at  the  present  time  a  Chicago  firm  Is  attempting  to  sell 
small  farms  In  Florida.  The  associations  aroused  regarding 
Florida  are:  the  ease  with  which  things  are  grown,  the  many 
crops  within  a  single  year  and,  consequently,  the  idea  of  profit. 
But  the  promoter  Is  not  satisfied  with  the  argument  for  he 
emphasizes  the  delightful  climate,  the  exhilarating  benefits,  and 
his  absolute  guarantee  of  success — all  of  which  not  only  pleases 
us  emotionally,  but  reminds  us  of  the  profits  to  be  made. 

Unfavorable  Association  Should  Be  Destroyed. — Every 
advertiser  should  at  times  take  pains  to  destroy  whatever 
wrong  or  harmful  associations  have  been  connected  with  his 
copy.  I  have  In  mind  a  certain  razor  company  which  doubled 
the  price  of  Its  blades;  the  announcement  was  Intense  enough  to 
cause  widespread  discontent.  The  writer  at  this  time  was 
entering  a  complaint  regarding  certain  poor  blades.  He 
chanced  in  the  store  when  a  representative  of  the  razor  com- 
pany had  been  sent  to  adjust  a  universal  complaint  of  poor 
blades  In  that  particular  community.    The  fact  of  his  presence 


Let  us  assume  that  time  and  space  appear  on  your  cost  sheets  under 
such  names  as  labor,  rents,  or  depreciation;  and  that  your  profits  increase 
OS  the  cost  of  these  items  decreases. 
let  us  assume,  also,  that  in  producing  the  things  you  moke  you  apply  a  finishing  material  to 
protect  or  beautify.  If  this  is  true,  you  will  use  less  of  those  precious  commodities,  fime  and 
(pace,  if  you  finish  with  nitrocellulose  lacquer.  It  has  reduced  drying  time  from  days  to  hours 
or  from  hours  to  minutes  in  many  industries  and  has  cut  down  floor  space  in  proportion. 
Where  finishing  is  a  major  operation,  as  with  automobiles  ond  furniture,  this  opportunity  for 
saving  offered  by  nitrocellulose  lacquer  wos  seized  upon  at  once.  In  many  other  industries 
finishing  is  of  minor  importance,  but  time,  space,  and  the  balance  sheet  ore  important  to  all. 
Nitrocellulose  lacquers  ore  used  on  wood,  metal,  plaster,  textiles,  ond  other  materials.  They 
ore  door  and  transparent  or  beautifully  colored.  The  nitrocellulose  film  is  tough,  resistant 
to  abrasion,  waterproof,  ond  easy  to  clean  with  soap  and  water. 

Nitrocellulose  lacquers  and  solutions  ore  finding  new  uses  every  day.  To  help  those  who 
believe  this  material  may  reduce  their  costs  and  improve  the  oppeoronce  and  saleability 
of  their  products,  we  have  prepared  a  booklet  "The  Story  of  Modern  Lacquer." 
Point,  varnish,  and  lacquer  manufacturers  moke  and  sell  nitrocellulose  lacquers.  They 
maintain  costly  research  departments  in  order  to  help  you  determine  the  lacquer  which 
will  suit  your  needs,  or  to  develop  a  new  one  for  you.  Consult  the  firm  that  supplies  your 
finishing  materials,  and  write  us  for  the  booklet. 
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advertising  appeal  effectively  used  by  the  advertiser  helps  to 
establish  mechanism  working  for  the  Interest  and  the  memory 
of  his  readers. 

Recency  and  Association. — When  Colonel  Lindbergh  per- 
formed one  of  the  remarkable  feats  of  the  ages,  his  achieve- 
ment passed  into  history — so  marvelous  and  so  soul  stirring 
was  the  daring  that  those  who  lived  thru  the  night  with  him 
as  he  hovered  over  the  depths  of  the  ocean  remember  his  feat 
as  if  It  were  yesterday.  Its  domlnancy  as  an  act  is  timeless. 
It  will  ever  be  recent  to  those  of  us  who  anxiously  awaited 
the  verdict  of  his  success. 

Advertising,  representative  of  all  its  interests,  will  always 
imply  for  each  succeeding  generation  a  new  day  in  the  making 
with  Its  potential  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  extent  to  which 
recent  events  or  timely  achievements  can  be  Interspersed  with 
compelling  copy  is  the  extent  to  which  the  public  sentiment  is 
being  crystallized  where  time  Itself  Is  mechanized  and  made  to 
work  for  the  advertiser. 

Emotional  Congruity  and  Association. — Emotional  con- 
gruity,  meaning  that  the  setting  In  connection  with  its  appro- 
priate emotion  be  brought  out,  emphasizes  memory.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  present  time  a  Chicago  firm  Is  attempting  to  sell 
small  farms  In  Florida.  The  associations  aroused  regarding 
Florida  are:  the  ease  with  which  things  are  grown,  the  many 
crops  within  a  single  year  and,  consequently,  the  idea  of  profit. 
But  the  promoter  Is  not  satisfied  with  the  argument  for  he 
emphasizes  the  delightful  climate,  the  exhilarating  benefits,  and 
his  absolute  guarantee  of  success — all  of  which  not  only  pleases 
us  emotionally,  but  reminds  us  of  the  profits  to  be  made. 

Unfavorable  Association  Should  Be  Destroyed. — Every 
advertiser  should  at  times  take  pains  to  destroy  whatever 
wrong  or  harmful  associations  have  been  connected  with  his 
copy.  I  have  In  mind  a  certain  razor  company  which  doubled 
the  price  of  Its  blades;  the  announcement  was  Intense  enough  to 
cause  widespread  discontent.  The  writer  at  this  time  was 
entering  a  complaint  regarding  certain  poor  blades.  He 
chanced  In  the  store  when  a  representative  of  the  razor  com- 
pany had  been  sent  to  adjust  a  universal  complaint  of  poor 
blades  in  that  particular  community.    The  fact  of  his  presence 
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Lef  us  assume  that  time  and  space  appear  on  your  cost  sheets  under 
such  names  as  labor,  rents,  or  depreciation;  and  that  your  profits  increase 
et  the  cost  of  these  items  decreases. 
let  us  assume,  also,  that  in  producing  the  things  you  moke  you  apply  a  finishing  material  to 
protect  or  beautify.  If  this  is  true,  you  will  use  less  of  those  precious  commodities,  rime  and 
space,  iF  you  finish  with  nitrocellulose  lacquer.  It  has  reduced  drying  time  from  days  to  hours 
or  from  hours  to  minutes  in  many  industries  and  has  cut  down  floor  space  in  proportion. 
Where  finishing  is  a  major  operation,  as  with  automobiles  and  furniture,  this  opportunity  for 
saving  offered  by  nitrocellulose  lacquer  was  seized  upon  at  once.  In  many  other  industries 
finishing  is  of  minor  importance,  but  time,  space,  and  the  balance  sheet  ore  important  to  all. 
Nitrocellulose  lacquers  ore  used  on  wood,  metal,  piaster,  textiles,  and  other  materials.  They 
ore  clear  and  transparent  or  beautifully  colored.  The  nitrocellulose  film  is  tough,  resistant 
to  abrasion,  waterproof,  and  easy  to  clean  with  soap  and  woter. 

Nitrocellulose  locquers  and  solutions  ore  finding  new  uses  every  day.  To  help  those  who 
believe  this  material  may  reduce  their  costs  and  improve  the  appearance  and  soleobilify 
of  their  products,  we  hove  prepared  o  booklet  "The  Story  of  Modern  Lacquer." 
Point,  varnish,  and  lacquer  manufacturers  moke  ond  sell  nitrocellulose  lacquers.  They 
mointoin  costly  research  departments  in  order  to  help  you  determine  the  lacquer  which 
will  suit  your  needs,  or  to  develop  a  new  one  for  you.  Consult  the  firm  fhot  supplies  your 
finishing  materials,  and  write  us  for  the  booklet. 
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had  been  advertised,  and  before  long  the  store  became  crowded 
with  those  who  had  complaints  to  make.  He  was  most  dex- 
terous in  handling  the  crowd.  First  he  told  how  the  change 
from  the  old  process  to  the  new  one  necessitated  a  peculiar 
manipulation  of  machinery  to  which  the  workingman  had  not 
been  previously  accustomed.  This  accounted  for  the  poor 
blades.  As  to  price,  the  cost  to  get  them  out  on  the  new 
process  would  be  greater.  He  then  proceeded  to  picture  the 
most  expert  men  examining  the  blades.  This  cost  was  cited  as 
necessary  but  high.  Needless  to  say,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
changing  the  ill-will  of  this  group  to  acceptance  of  the  changed 
price.  Advertising,  as  in  this  instance,  can  be  used  to  assist 
dealers  in  keeping  the  consumer  satisfied  with  the  goods  he  has 
once  purchased.  A  recognition  of  the  worth  of  an  article  is  one 
factor.  Its  satisfaction  can  be  continued  by  constantly  stimu- 
lating favorable  associations  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  Ad- 
vertisers reap  the  greatest  results  by  assisting  the  salesmen  in 
establishing  favorable  association-attitudes  toward  their  goods. 

Plate  III  is  a  remarkable  advertisement  appealing  to  the 
breadth  and  awe-inspiring  aspects  of  our  individual  life.  The 
Hercules  Powder  Company  has  superimposed  the  orderliness 
and  beauty  associated  with  our  appreciation  of  worlds  and  stars 
and  suns  upon  a  business  whose  function  it  is  to  evaluate  labor, 
rents,  depreciation,  and  profits.  The  inference  is  finally  drawn 
that  nitrocellulose  lacquer  is  related  to  an  intelligent  and 
orderly  solution  of  production  problems  in  terms  of  beauty  and 
service.  Moreover,  it  is  a  lacquer  wherein  our  respect  for  the 
time  and  spatial  relations  which  maintain  in  the  universe  about 
us  are  associated  with  a  specific  product. 

Ingenuity. — A  fourth  factor  which  aids  in  establishing  an 
easy  recall  in  the  memory  process  is  that  of  ingenuity.  The 
stimulation  of  memory  by  employing  a  mechanical  adjustment 
of  things  to  assist  in  recollection,  is  known  as  the  ingenious 
method.  By  manipulation,  dates  and  numbers  are  thus  ar- 
ranged, and,  because  of  the  nearness  to  certain  fixed  ideas,  are 
forced  Into  the  memory.  'Thirty  days  has  September,  April, 
June  and  November,"  is  one  of  the  most  common  examples. 

The  use  of  the  word  "Uneeda"  is  really  a  phase  of  this 
kind  of  memory.     "Iwanta''  was  not  permitted  but  was  similar 
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in  contents.     A  street  car  advertising  sign  is  now  appearing 
which  consists  in  an  entire  broken  mass  of  material  to  be  united 
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Fig.  33. — Examples  of  ingenious  type  arrangement  provoking  greater  attention 

in  a  puzzle.  Curiosity  is  aroused.  Day  by  day  the  public  is 
looking  for  the  final  unity  of  its  pieces.  Here  we  have  repeti- 
tion in  its  constant,  individual,  yet  varying  presentation.     Asso- 
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ciation  is  at  work  with  respect  to  the  present  and  past  in  an 
effort  to  anticipate  the  final  picture.  Thus  ingenuity  of  presen- 
tation, as  such,  can  be  made  to  accentuate  the  message  to  be 
gotten  over.  Because  the  product  was  so  ingeniously  pre- 
sented, it  will  tend  to  be  remembered.  When  this  is  done,  the 
method  of  presentation  becomes  as  significant  a  factor  as  the 
message  itself. 

The  advertisements  found  in  Fig.  33  each  employ  a  unique 
arrangement  to  convey  the  thought  intended.  Each  is  so  ar- 
ranged not  only  to  attract  attention,  but  because  of  its  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  ingenuity,  is  working  toward  greater 
memory.  While  these  advertisements  are  simple  in  make-up, 
message  and  type  arrangement  are  so  fused  as  to  compel  imme- 
diate recognition  of  their  merits. 

Summary. — The  advertiser  writes  copy  to  get  the  good 
will  of  his  reader.  Good  will  in  connection  with  any  corpora- 
tion often  becomes  an  asset  amounting  to  large  sums  of  money. 
To  get  people  so  that  they  will  remember  my  product  being 
sold  necessitates  conscious  use  of  the  fundamental  principles  by 
which  memory  is  established.  Consequently  because  of  their 
influence,  the  form  which  many  advertisements  take  is  imme- 
diately subject  to  variations  in  composition  and  even  shape. 
If  the  advertiser  subjects  himself  to  the  principles  of  memory 
in  the  organization  of  his  advertising  material  he  can  get  maxi- 
mum results  only  as  he  comes  to  think  in  terms  of  repetition, 
association,  intensity  and  continuity  over  a  yearns  time. 
Furthermore  a  complete  understanding  of  these  principles 
would  often  result  in  repeating  many  advertisements  oftener 
than  is  now  done.  Undoubtedly  there  are  more  concerns  that 
do  not  advertise  often  enough  and  sufficiently  well  in  con- 
formity with  memory  principles  than  there  are  those  who  overly 
advertise.  Based  on  an  evaluation  of  memory  principles,  ad- 
vertisements as  to  size,  number  of  repetitions,  constancy, 
variety,  rhythm,  and  continuity  in  relation  to  a  year's  appro- 
priation will  one  day  submit  campaign  expenditures  to  greater 
scrutiny  than  now  prevails.  Not  only  should  specific  advertise- 
ments reflect  the  principles  of  memory  in  their  construction  but 
the  psychology  of  the  entire  campaign  needs  analysis  in  these 
respects. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  What  relation  exists  between  past  experience  and  recall? 

2.  When  has  an  advertisement  reached  its  maximum  memory  value? 

3-    Name  four  factors  which,  when  persistently  employed,  determine  the  continuity 
of  a  campaign. 

4.    Name  the  bond  which  unites  the  entire  campaign  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
forces memory. 

VVhat  part  does  "affecting  one  with  dignity"  play  in  creating  a  vogue? 
Differentiate  between  repetition,  sameness,  and  identity. 
Association,  on  the  part  of  a  stimulus,  is  determined  by  what  factors? 
Is  it  ever  desirable  to  employ  advertising  copy  that  impresses  unfavorably? 
If  repetition  depends  upon  the  past  to  emphasize  the  present,  explain  how  this 
best  can  be  obtained  in  an  advertising  campaign. 

10.  Discuss  "constantly"  vs.  "continually"  as  regards  repetition  in  an  advertising 
campaign. 

11.  Discuss  ingenuity  and  create  an  ingenious  factor  for  a  campaign. 

12.  What  is  the  connection  between  imagery  and  the  senses? 


5- 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9- 


PROBLEMS 

1.  After  the  force  of  initial  attention  has  been  gained,  discuss  what  elements 
thould  be  introduced  in  succeeding  make-ups. 

2.  Analyse  some  current  campaign  from  the  memory  standpoint;  show  by  illus- 
tration, how  the  effect  of  past  experience  controls  mens  actions. 

3.  Discuss:  "It  is  better  to  do  a  small  amount  of  poor  advertising  than  not  to 
advertise." 

4.  When  a  new  generation  is  born  into  economic  consciousness,  how  should  the 
efficient  advertiser  construct  his  copy  so  as  to  solicit  the  interest  of  the  new 
generation,  and  at  the  same  time,  please  the  old? 

5.  As  perceptions  are  not  interpreted  in  the  same  way  by  all  people,  discuss  the 
significance  of  the  advertisers  being,  "all  things  to  all  people."  Is  this  plas- 
ticity?    Give  examples. 

6.  Create  a  series  of  breakfast-food  street  car  cards  to  be  placed  in  New  York 
City  for  the  month  which  regard  memory.  Analyse  the  following  factors: 
1.  Number  of  cards;  2.  Number  of  street  cars  in  which  to  be  placed;  3.  Time 
intervals  to  be  run. 

7.  You  are  about  to  create  a  minimum  series  of  billboards  for  an  imaginary 
television  set  to  be  placed  for  six  months  of  the  year  on  billboards  between 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  This  series  is  to  be  based  on  memory  ap- 
peal.   Analyse  the  factors  involved  in  the  process. 
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"BLACK  BOOK" 

1.    Select  four  different  advertisements  each  of  which  within  itself  has  applied 
the  following  memory  factors: 

(a)  Repetition  (d)   Intensity 

(b)  Association  (e)   Recency 

(c)  Ingenuity  (f)    Vividness. 


COLLATERAL  TEXT  BOOK  READINGS 

POFFENBERGER,    "PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADVERTISING,"    Chapter   XIX    and   XX. 

Kepplinger,  Chapter  on  Memory. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


IMAGINATION 

Effect  of  Imagination  on  Economic  Progress. — Imagina- 
tion is  a  quality  of  mind  common  to  all  good  advertisers.  It  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  factors  in  his  progress.  It  is  because 
of  imagination  that  the  advertiser  is  often  compelled  to  disre- 
gard both  the  past  and  the  present  in  order  that  he  might 
anticipate  and  build  for  the  future.  It  Is  the  man  gifted  with 
imagination  who  has  tunneled  the  Hudson  River;  it  is  he  who 
has  dug  the  Canal  at  Panama  and  opened  up  an  epoch  of  new 
foreign  relations;  it  is  his  influence  which  strives  to  conquer 
the  air  which  in  reality  overcomes  spatial  limitations;  it  is  he 
who  would  communicate  with  distant  planets;  it  is  he  who  has 
erected  a  Roosevelt  Dam.  The  man  with  imagination  has 
visions  of  a  world  to  come  and  whose  influence  repeoples  and 
builds  the  earth  anew.  Thru  the  interplay  of  forces  calling  Into 
play  imagination,  new  cities  are  coming  into  existence,  each  with 
its  own  culture  and  individual  incentives.  Obsolescence  is  a 
result  of  the  power  of  imagination,  constantly  bringing  the 
"new'*  into  existence. 

City  Planning  and  Imagination. — To  get  maximum  eflli- 
ciency  out  of  the  uses  and  culminating  purpose  of  our  goods  and 
inventions  requires  calling  into  play  the  imagination  of  men. 
Architecturally,  buildings  are  beginning  to  tower  higher  heaven- 
ward. Zeppelins  are  scheduled  to  encircle  the  globe.  Airports 
are  being  encouraged.  These  isolated  inventions  are  seeking 
environmental  settings  in  order  that  they  may  be  elevated  to 
the  service  of  man.  They  constitute  a  challenge  to  build  our 
cities  not  only  more  beautifully,  but  more  efliclently  in  relation 
to  maximum  service  in  their  use.  Hence  regional  and  city 
planning,  one  of  the  newer  sciences,  is  evolving.  With  its 
advent,  the  old  and  disintegrating  structures,  having  served 
their  purpose,  are  being  put  Into  the  crucible  for  redemption. 
Obsolescence  is  a  harbinger  of  the  new  and  herein  constitutes 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  tomorrow.     The  following  edlto- 
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rial  (Illustration  CC)  from  the  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia  is  indic- 
ative of  constructive  imagination  in  the  redemption  of  the  slums 
of  our  cities  as  a  part  of  the  problem  of  future  city  planning. 


Illustration  CC. 


SLUiM  REDEMPTION 


The  American  Construction  Council,  composed 
of  leading  builders  of  the  country,  meeting  in  New 
York  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  is  to  devote  an  im- 
portant part  of  its  program  to  plans  for  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  slum  conditions  in  the  cities  and  the 
means  for  their  correction. 

Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  endorsing  the 
survey,  says,  "This  field  undoubtedly  furnishes  one  of 
the  greatest  reservoirs  of  future  building  activity  for 
the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  rebuilding  of  the  slum 
districts  comprises,  broadly  speaking,  a  great  area  of 
potential  building  and  engineering  construction  that 
has,  as  yet,  hardly  been  touched." 

Philadelphia  has  the  problem  of  slum  area  defi- 
nitely before  it,  although  the  section  that  has  been 
mapped  for  consideration  is  by  no  means  inclusive  of 
all  the  available  neglected  property  which  calls  for 
redemption. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  progress  made  in  this 
particular  phase  of  the  housing  problem,  which  is  by 
no  means  least  important.  Physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare hangs  upon  it.  From  the  economic  viewpoint 
there  is  a  practical  question  whether  the  continued 
pushing  out  of  population,  requiring  heavy  Invest- 
ment of  public  funds  in  the  extension  of  communal 
service,  and  adding  to  individual  budgets  the  extra 
expense  of  daily  transportation,  is  wholly  advanta- 
geous in  comparison  with  the  development  of  housing 
locations  in  proximity  to  the  business  centre  of  the 
city,  where  communal  service  of  public  or  corporate 
utilities  already  Is  at  hand. 

There  has  been  a  definite  reaction  from  the  cen- 
trifugal trend  of  population  in  the  multiplication  of 
mid-town  apartment  houses,  which  serve  the  upper 
brackets  of  the  population.     But  there  has  been  sub- 
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stantlally  nothing  done  for  the  people  of  the  lower 
brackets,  for  whom  the  urge  of  convenience  and 
economy  is  none  the  less  than  for  their  more  fortu- 
nate fellows. 

The  problem  pressing  on  engineering  and  con- 
struction genius  is  the  provision  of  decent  housing 
within  a  reachable  range  of  cost  for  ten  thousand 
families  or  more  in  Philadelphia  who  now  live  in 
more  or  less  neglected  ramshackle,  dilapidated  houses 
or  tenements,  to  the  menace  of  individual  and  com- 
munity welfare. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  Interest,  in  a  score  of 
ways,  to  redeem  these  neglected  areas,  to  clean  up 
and  brighten  up  the  dingy  spots,  to  convert  acres  of 
property  that  is  a  disgraceful  blight  on  a  considerable 
vicmity  into  service  which  shall  be  profitable  In  Itself 
and  a  stimulus  for  its  surroundings. 

The  redemption  of  forsaken  urban  areas  Is  as 
important,  in  Philadelphia  and  in  other  large  cities, 
as  is  the  development  of  the  suburbs. 

To  Redeem  the  Slums  of  Our  Cities  Is  Extensive  Imagi- 
nation.—As  a  force  It  indirectly  comes  to  sell  all  kinds  of  goods 
which  displacement  of  the  old  implies.  To  further  movements 
of  this  nature  is  to  define  Imagination  as  a  power  working  for 
the  future.  Change  is  Inevitable.  Constructive  Imagination  im- 
plies meeting  these  changes  in  terms  of  business  opportunities 
as  to  use  and  efficiency  of  economic  goods  in  terms  of  llving- 
ness.  The  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  on  the  part 
of  any  class  or  Individual  is  the  power  of  imagination  operative 
in  making  possible  this  higher  level.  This  encourages  initia- 
tive which  finally  results  in  self-realization  and  consequently 
profits  for  those  who  sell  goods  which  fit  Into  the  new  standards 
being  created. 

The  Overwhelming  Importance  of  Imagination. — But  the 
advertiser  who  allows  his  Imagination  to  play  with  the  forces 
of  life  creatively  and  persistently  is  heaping  unto  himself  a 
multitude  of  troubles.  That  which  is  new  to  others  is  seldom 
found  to  be  accepted  immediately.  The  history  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  records  the  business  man  refusing  to  accept  so  im- 
possible, and  what  seemed  so  impracticable,  an  invention  as  a 
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telephone.  Men  did  not  then  have  imagination  enough  to  see 
its  possibilities.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  did.  Thus,  the  im- 
practical is  often  associated  with  the  dreamer  of  dreams.  In 
fact,  as  a  species,  he  is  looked  upon  suspiciously.  Once  let  his 
dream  become  a  reality,  however,  and  the  multitudes  are  quick 
to  change  their  opinions.  That  advertiser  who  has  real  vision 
in  connection  with  his  campaign  is  likely  to  meet  with  opposi- 
tion. It  is  his  task  to  overcome  this  opposition.  Unlimited 
energy,  an  Ideal  as  a  result  of  imagination,  logic  in  holding 
one's  balance  in  the  present,  often  to  the  point  of  being  politic 
— these  are  the  factors  involved  in  a  progressive  advertising 
career. 

The  moving  picture  business  Illustrates  the  importance  of 
imagination  in  a  most  lucrative  field.  Modern  films  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  sweeping  the  gamut  of  human  experience 
imaginatively.  It  is  the  moving  picture  which  has  put  actual 
meaning  into  Verne's  romantic  prophecies.  The  moving  pic- 
ture has  a  way  of  synchronizing  information  conducive  to  new 
orientations  and  perspectives. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  brought  the  west 
coast  of  the  southern  continent  thousands  of  miles  nearer 
Europe.  This  means  that  Europe  Is  under  competitive  pres- 
sure to  redouble  her  efforts  in  South  America.  The  Imagina- 
tion of  the  American  manufacturer  has  been  stimulated.  Ford 
is  likewise  reversing  economic  history  by  attempting  to  raise  the 
purchasing  power  of  his  workers  in  Europe  by  paying  an 
American  minimum  wage.  He  has  fired  the  imagination  of  the 
foreign  worker.  He  is  stimulating  the  imagination  to  antici- 
pate a  higher  standard  of  living.  With  this  stimulus  a  reality, 
a  new  economic  realm  is  in  the  making. 

An  article  commenting  on  our  trade  relations  with  South 
America  reads  as  follows:  "Another  obstacle  In  South  America 
is  the  obstinacy  with  which  American  manufacturers  stick  to 
one  method  of  manufacture.  They  will  not  make  the  same 
pattern  of  print  two  seasons  in  succession,  but  they  persist  in 
making  their  goods  the  same  width  year  after  year.  'The 
American  manufacturer,'  says  the  Latin-American,  'is  pig- 
headed because  he  will  not  change  the  pattern  of  his  prints  to 
suit  the  changing  American  market.'     The  Latin-American  has 
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his  own  ideas  about  the  parcine  qualities  of  the  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States  who  will  not  make  goods  of  a  width  to 
suit  his  customer.  .  .  . 

"Then,  too,  we  are  prone  to  pack  too  heavily.  Importers 
in  most  countries  of  South  America  are  charged  duty  on  gross 
weight  of  packages.  The  heavier  the  packing,  the  heavier 
the  duty.  South  Americans  who  buy  cloth  always  ask  that 
the  board  around  which  the  bolts  are  wound  be  taken  out. 
This  Is  seldom  done.  The  result  Is  extra  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pense with  the  custom  officials.  Also,  some  enterprising  packer 
will  put  goods  in  heavy  cases,  reinforced  and  strengthened,  and 
remark  complacently:  'I  guess  that  will  hold  those  fellows 
down  there  who  handle  freight.'  If  he  had  used  light  packing, 
thoroughly  waterproof,  the  customer  would  be  saved  extra 
duty  and  his  goods  would  have  arrived  In  good  shape  instead  of 
being  ruined  by  water. 

"A  few  years  back  a  firm  doing  a  big  business  in  the  Interior 
of  Ecuador  bought  in  New  York  a  large  consignment  of 
stationery.  The  order  amounted  to  $16,000  and  the  customer 
paid  cash.  Specific  instructions  were  given  the  shipping  firm 
how  the  stationery  should  be  packed.  It  was  explained  that 
the  merchandise  would  have  to  be  unloaded  by  lighters  and  then 
shipped  part  of  the  way  on  railroads  and  then  on  pack  mules. 
It  was  the  rainy  season,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  sudden 
tropical  storms  would  play  havoc  with  the  papers.  The  cus- 
tomer asked  that  the  paper  and  envelopes  be  wrapped  in 
heavy  paper  and  then  in  light  canvas,  which  should  be  shel- 
lacked in  order  to  turn  water.  All  these  instructions  were 
Ignored.  When  the  goods  arrived  about  two  months  later, 
all  the  envelopes  were  stuck  together.  The  loss  was  $16,000 
plus  customs,  duties,  and  freight." 

A  current  newspaper  article  Is  entitled  "United  States 
Goods  Popular  In  South  Africa."  I  quote  several  paragraphs 
which  again  show  an  effort  to  challenge  the  imagination  of 
American  business  to  appreciate  trade  opportunities  in  that 
country. 

"  'If  American  manufacturers  will  adapt  their  products  to 
the  needs  of  South  Africa,  and  if  they  will  obtain  the  best  type 
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of  representatives  in  that  field,  they  can  get  unlimited  business,' 
said  Mr.  Birk. 

"There  is  a  growing  demand  for  American  textiles,  auto- 
mobiles, agricultural  machinery,  railroad  and  harbor  materials 
and  equipment,  street  railway  equipment  and  mining  machinery. 

"If  American  manufacturers  would  make  a  light  motorcar 
capable  of  40  to  50  miles  per  gallon  of  gas,  they  could  sell 
thousands  in  South  Africa.  Between  80  and  85  per  cent  of 
the  high-grade  cars  in  South  Africa  are  American-made. 

"These  have  sold  because  they  have  had  the  foresight  to 
provide  high  clearance  and  right-hand  drives,  with  magnetos 
added  to  battery  systems  and  spare  parts  readily  avail- 
able. .  .  . 

"The  terms  of  credit  being  granted  by  American  manufac- 
turers to  firms  in  South  Africa  are  generally  thirty  to  ninety 
days  after  sight  draft.  Similar  terms  are  granted  by  British 
manufacturers,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where  terms  up  to  180 
days  are  allowed,  the  latter  also  being  done  by  great  numbers 
of  shipping  houses  acting  for  German  makers. 

"The  long  German  terms  have  helped  regain  for  that  coun- 
try its  pre-war  foothold  in  South  African  markets.  This 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  American  manufacturers  if  we 
are  to  face  the  world-wide  competition  evident  today.*' 

These  instances  show  remarkable  stubbornness  on  the  part 
of  the  American.  In  the  first  instance,  he  fails  imaginatively  to 
see  the  Latin-American  conditions  in  handling  goods,  as  well  as 
to  appreciate  that  the  Latin-American  temperament  is  different 
in  its  demands  from  his  own. 

The  Advertiser's  Imagination. — It  is  imagination,  the 
ability  to  put  ourselves  in  the  other  man's  place  and  to  act 
accordingly,  which  develops  sympathy  and  influences  the  appeal 
of  the  advertiser  which  brings  him  results.  It  is  a  fact  to  be 
noted  that  when  we  ourselves  have  passed  thru  any  kind  of 
experience,  our  sympathy  is  all  the  more  extended  to  those  who 
are  passing  thru  similar  circumstances.  It  is  indeed  often  difli- 
cult  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  or  to  appreciate  that 
there  are  really  two  sides  to  every  question.  The  advertiser 
must  develop  a  mind  which  can  live  thru  the  experiences,  in 
imagination,  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people  in  terms  of 
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his  product.  It  is  with  this  quality  of  mind  that  he  must  make 
himself  adaptable  thru  his  advertisements  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  classes  to  be  reached. 

Power  of  Imagination  in  Literature  and  Life. — To  re- 
emphasize  the  power  of  imagination  let  us  turn  to  the  various 
interests  of  life.  In  literature  we  find  characters  created  whose 
personality  is  as  impressive  and  real  in  influence  as  that  of  any 
of  our  relatives.  Scrooge  and  Tiny  Tim  invariably  come  to 
mind  at  Christmas  time.  Who  can  take  a  trip  up  the  Hudson 
without  finding  himself  recalling  the  sleepy  portrait  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle?  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  has  a  philosophy 
of  life  from  which  we  do  not  wish  to  escape.  Each  succeeding 
generation  gets  its  share  of  enjoyment  from  Robinson  Crusoe 
or  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Books  which  contain  these  charac- 
ters pass  from  generation  to  generation.  They  are  evidences 
of  successful  imaginative  appeal.  They  also  represent  constant 
profits  for  their  publishers. 

Appreciation  of  Advertising  Art.— The  true  artist  always 
appeals  to  our  imagination  by  taking  us  away  from  the  habitual 
or  the  customary  and  by  giving  us  a  greater  sense  of  appreci- 
ation of  our  everyday  experiences.  He  is  usually  interpretative 
of  the  subjective  relations  which  maintain.  The  average  manu- 
facturer is  often  too  objective  in  his  point  of  view.  He  is  often 
too  much  engrossed  in  the  organization  aspect  of  his  business 
and  does  not  always  appreciate  the  buying  point  of  view  likely 
to  be  taken  by  the  consumer  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
his  article.  Successful  advertising  men,  however,  must  unite 
the  implications  of  these  two  forces,  the  productive  aspects  in 
terms  of  profits,  and  the  artistic  implications  in  terms  of  that 
kind  and  quality  of  human  appeal  which  stimulates  the  imagi- 
nation as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  goods  have  been  made. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  different  nations'  appreciation 
of  advertising  art.  Each  has  developed  forms  peculiar  to  her 
own  environment  and  needs.  For  instance,  the  poster,  which 
permits  the  maximum  appeal  to  our  imaginations,  is  used  more 
extensively  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  th-  Europeans  read  fewer  news- 
papers, and  their  popular  magazines  are  limited  in  number. 
On  the  other  hand,  American  advertising  reaches  incomparable 
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imaginative  heights  in  her  flashing  signs  on  Broadway.  While 
imagination  is  stimulating  and  reaches  its  greatest  influence  in 
specific  kinds  of  advertising,  it  should  be  recognized  that  im- 
agination is  but  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  mind.  A  complete 
advertising  campaign  should  also  have  within  it  appeals  to 
other  attributes.  In  addition  to  imagination  the  presentation 
of  the  merits  of  any  goods  in  a  year's  campaign  implies  com- 
ponent parts  involving  reason,  analysis,  theory,  principle, 
habits,  memory,  instincts,  interest,  and  the  senses.^ 

From  the  standpoint  of  imagination,  however,  a  yearly  cam- 
paign should  be  regulated  in  relation  to  the  following  changes 
thru  which  the  purchasing  public  Is  passing: 

(a)  The  changing  seasons  In  terms  of  sunshine,  cold,  and 
rain 

(b)  Habits,  customs,  and  traditions  of  each  month  of  the 
year 

(c)  Geographical  factors 

(d)  The  psychology  of  the  group  or  classes  to  be  reached. 

Each  campaign  reviewed  as  a  unit  might  suggestively 
show  each  advertisement  reinforcing  a  previous  advertise- 
ment. Moreover,  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  advertise- 
ments can  be  so  organized  that  the  effect  becomes  cumulative 
In  national  cooperative  advertising,  of  which  the  laundry  in- 
dustry is  an  example.  The  advertiser  to  be  truly  creative  must 
have  mastered  the  present  so  as  to  anticipate  the  creative 
aspect  of  the  future  at  least  by  one  year.  A  year  is  taken  as 
a  unit  with  respect  to  a  varying  social  and  economic  society. 
Nature  in  her  changing  seasons  Is  the  basis  for  society's  se- 
quences; at  the  end  of  the  cycle,  the  accountant  and  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  evaluation  of  profits  and  taxes,  meet.  The 
advertiser  Is  finally  judged  in  terms  of  net  results.  He  should 
learn  to  think  in  these  terms. 

Mechanistic  Aspects  of  Imagination. — Dr.  Simon  N. 
Patten  In  an  article  published  in  the  Monist  gives  a  theory  of 
the  reaction  of  the  individual  to  his  environment  In  terms  of 
human  behavior  which  is  helpful  In  understanding  the  proc- 
esses at  work  in  relation  to  the  factors  Involved  In  imagina- 
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tion.    These  concepts  help  to  give  imagination  a  scientific  set- 
ting. 

Scientific  aspects  of  the  Individual  as  summarized  in  the 
different  sciences  should  become  the  intellectual  possession  of 
each  advertiser.  Advertising  made  scientific  is  the  sum  of  this 
knowledge.  To  know  and  to  use  the  different  points  of  view 
which  science  is  constantly  forcing,  however,  is  an  absolute 
necessity  if  the  future  advertiser  is  to  combat  successfully  the 
organizing  and  scientific  insistence  of  the  modern  engineer  in 
his  demand  for  science  in  advertising.  Advertising  as  a  science 
IS  compelled  to  reduce  its  intangible  and  variable  factors  to  such 
a  program  of  procedure  as  will  enable  the  law  of  average  to 
operate  at  maximum  efficiency. 

Excerpts  from  Dr.  Patten's  *  article  are  as  follows : 

".  .  .  We  do  have  a  soul;  Images  and  ideals  gain  a  con- 
trol and  memory  reactions  become  powerful  enough  to  stay 
and  transform  the  primary  impulses.  This  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness  we  should  accept,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
reinterpreted  In  harmony  with  functions  the  body  is  capable  of 
performing.  The  physical  interpretation  of  mental  life  Is  cor- 
rect if  the  conscious  facts  can  be  resolved  into  antecedent  gland 
and  nerve  and  muscular  action. 

".  .  .  But  If  fancy  and  image  making  precede  memory, 
the  relation  of  this  new  series  of  facts  to  emotion  and  gland 
activity  becomes  apparent.  We  think  of  a  child  as  having  a 
memory  when  In  reality  it  has  only  a  very  weak  one.  If  memory 
IS  measured  by  adult  standards.  The  child,  however,  fancies 
and  builds  images  before  it  remembers  actual  occurrences  with 
the  detail  which  adults  call  truth.  What  it  builds  is  rather 
beauty  than  truth,  for  it  Injects  pleasing  elements  into  its 
world  that  do  not  reflect  the  actual  external  contacts.  The 
child  gains  in  memory  as  it  loses  in  surplus  energy.  A  good 
memory  is  a  loss  of  vitality  cramping  the  power  of  image- 
making.  What  is  so  plain  in  the  case  of  a  child  is  still  visible, 
though  obscured,  in  the  case  of  adults.  People  with  good 
memories  are  usually  less  original,  and  show  indications  of  de- 

Mon!sJ%hTJlT  ^T  ?';  ^^"'"''   T'''^''.   ^"^   originally   published   in  the 
Zionist.    They  have  extended  courtesy  of  publication. 
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fectlve  development.  They  are  static  in  action  and  thought, 
thus  showing  that  they  have  lost  their  early  plasticity,  which 
in  turn  indicates  a  loss  of  surplus  energy. 

"With  this  explanation  in  the  background  wc  can  gain  an 
insight  into  the  physical  processes  back  of  soul  phenomena. 
We  have  in  this  another  example  of  gland  and  nerve  action 
A  new  and  more  complex  circuit  is  formed  so  that  the  soul 
censors  the  self  as  the  self  censors  the  primary  impulses  we 
call  sex  phenomena.     The  primary  shock  that  excites  activity 
first  becomes  imagination,  then  will,  then  the  act.     The  com- 
plex  is  still  of  gland  and  nerve,  for  in  image,  will  and  act  there 
are  three  separate  gland  flows  brought  into  harmony  by  con- 
necting  nerve  reactions.     Depress  the  gland  action  in  the  im- 
agination  and  we  get  memory;  depress  it  as  will  and  we  get 
habit ;  depress  it  in  the  body  and  senility  results.     The  less  the 
gland  activity,  the  more  the  nervous  control  and  the  greater 
die  mechanical  control  of  life.    The  normal  nerve  always  when 
excited  repeats  its  former  act.     It  holds  the  present  firmly  to 
the  pattern  of  the  past.     Every  lowering  of  vitality  heightens 
this  nervous  control  and  increases  the  power  of  mechanical  re- 
sponses.    Gland  activity  has  no  pattern.    It  never  repeats  itself 
exactly      Its  power  is  in  the  blood  flow,  and  any  new  content 
of  the  blood  alters  its  action.     When  our  glands  are  active  our 
acts  are  patternless,  and  hence  are  not  predetermined.     VVe 
can  thus  be  original  even  if  we  are  not  free.     New  combina- 
tions  of  emotion  arise  with  each  change  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood.     The  image  becomes  wish,  and  the  wish  becomes 
action.     The  soul  with  its  imagery  controls  instead  of  a  me- 
chanical self.  ,  . 
"Rational  thought  is  not  a  logical  process  but  a  psychic 
transformation.     The  concept  that  excites  the  most  emotion 
excludes  its  opposite.     The  logically  supreme  concept  is  thus 
the  emotionally  superior  concept.     The  self  in  struggle  thus 
dominates  through  its  emotional  allies  raising  the  level  of  con- 
sciousness  to  a  point  that  excludes  other  motives.     It  is  this 
tendency  that  deceives  and  falsifies.     When  the  level  of  con- 
sciousness is  high,  thought  seems  unified,  since  the  conscious 
emotions  are  those  of  struggle.     When,  however   the  level  of 
consciousness  is  lowered  because  of  the  absence  of  struggle,  the 
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old  opposition  reappears  and  normal  motives  reassert  them- 
selves. 

*'My  thesis  can  now  be  restated  in  a  more  scientific  form. 
The  elements  of  the  mind  are  instinct  and  emotion.  Instinct 
is  a  nervous  mechanism  that  reacts  to  certain  stimuli.  These 
mechanisms  are  in  the  body  while  in  consciousness  there  are 
certain  emotions  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  same  stimuli. 
All  emotions,  however,  are  not  a  mechanism  in  the  sense  that 
instincts  are  mechanisms,  but  a  flow  of  nutritive  energy.  They 
are  the  product  not  of  nervous  mechanisms  but  of  gland  ac- 
tivity. While  they  seem  immaterial  and  unmechanical  they  are 
both,  if  we  recognize  that  antecedent  to  the  emotion  there  has 
been  a  discharge  of  some  fluid  into  the  blood  by  which  the 
emotion  is  aroused  and  the  consciousness  fixed  upon  certain 
objects.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  injection  of  given  fluid 
into  the  blood  arouses  one  emotion  and  represses  others,  the 
material  antecedent  of  emotion  becomes  apparent  even  if  the 
dissection  of  the  brain  shows  no  nervous  mechanism  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.  Believers  in  the  mechanical  character 
of  thought  have  looked  in  the  wrong  quarter  for  a  basis  of 
their  claim.  The  seat  of  our  important  mechanisms  is  in  the 
blood  and  not  in  the  nerve.  When  this  is  recognized,  the  road 
to  thought  antecedents  is  open  and  its  mystery  solved.  The 
three  elements  in  thought  activity  are  nervous  instincts,  nutri- 
tive discharges  which  figure  in  consciousness  as  emotions,  and 
the  trophic  action  in  the  brain. 

"Students  of  mind  as  mechanism  have  also  gone  wrong  in 
assuming  that  as  mind  is  superior  to  body,  so  mental  mech- 
anisms are  superior  to  those  of  the  body.  What  seems  more 
absurd  than  that  a  superior  result  could  be  obtained  from  an 
inferior  mechanism?  And  yet  this  is  the  case.  The  mechan- 
ical reactions  of  the  brain  are  of  a  low  order.  The  action  in 
one  part  arouses  a  reaction  in  another,  not  by  some  superior 
coordinating  mechanism,  but  by  a  passage  of  energizing  cur- 
rents thru  the  plastic  parts  of  the  brain.  Tracks  are  thus 
formed  along  which  energy  habitually  flows.  As  an  adjustive 
device  this  method  works  admirably,  but  viewed  as  a  mech- 
anism it  is  of  a  surprisingly  low  order.  I  doubt  if  the  mind 
has  many  nervous  mechanisms  above  the  level  of  trophisms, 
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and  yet  its  emotional  flows  are  so  effective  that  the  result  is 
of  a  higher  order  than  any  nervous  mechanism  could  give. 

**.  .  .  Its  antecedents  lie  in  the  blood  and  not  in  the  nerve. 
To  get  will  I  must  generate  more  energy  with  its  accompany- 
ing elation  until  the  threshold  of  consciousness  is  so  elevated 
that  no  other  outlet  remains.  Will  as  action  is  increased 
energy  and  an  accompanying  emotional  exaltation.  What  we 
do  is  not  what  we  want  to  do,  but  we  want  to  do  what  we  are 
doing.  A  rise  in  energy  makes  a  wish  which  grows  as  the  pres- 
sure to  do  the  act  increases.  This  is  the  thought  which  Dr. 
Freud  has  emphasized — stated  as  a  normal,  instead  of  an  ab- 
normal, phenomenon.  The  censor  is  wish  as  well  as  the  cen- 
sored. They  are  rival  flows  of  energy  directed  by  the  nutri- 
tive discharges  in  the  blood." 

This  analysis  of  consciousness  gives  substantiality  to  the 
word  soul  with  its  imagery  and  ideals  as  the  creative  aspect  of 
individual  life.  To  each  individual,  the  dawning  of  each  day 
is  a  new  day  and,  as  such,  is  filled  with  uncertainty  and  even 
the  unpredictable  as  to  the  experiences  of  that  day.  The 
experiences  may  be  happy  and  joyous,  laborious  and  tedious, 
or  tragical  and  painful.  The  mechanisms  which  adjust  each 
of  us  to  the  potentialities  of  each  day  in  terms  of  happiness 
are  the  glands  with  their  surplus  energy  which  result  in  ideas, 
ideals,  and  fancy  often  interblending  into  imaginative  pictures 
of  possible  realization.  Consciousness  is  thus  directed  toward 
the  potentialities  of  experience  which  these  pictures  present 
while  will  implies  physical  adjustment  in  terms  of  bones  and 
muscles  actually  to  realize  their  appeal  as  immediate  potential 
experience. 

We  can  thus  acclaim  the  soul  as  a  harmonizing  creative 
process  utilizing  its  own  picture  building  power  wherein  reality 
becomes  a  sequence  of  pictures  brought  into  existence  by  means 
of  the  circuit  flow  of  individual  consciousness  charged  with 
energy  and  making  concrete  these  wishes  or  in  performing 
deeds  at  constantly  higher  levels  of  experience.  The  inhibit- 
ing factors  in  this  flow,  however,  often  lie  in  the  part  memory 
plays  in  our  mental  life.  Thus  memory,  if  not  working  for 
the  advertiser,  is  often  working  against  him. 


The  advertiser  who  visualizes  his  article  or  product  in 
terms  of  an  imaginative  picture  with  its  implied  ideas,  ideals, 
and  imagery,  is  establishing  incentives  to  which  the  ener- 
getically minded  groups  or  classes  of  a  community  are  at- 
tracted. Imagination  is  thus  to  be  thought  of  as  a  *'puH" 
factor.  The  master  technician  of  imagination  is  the  artist. 
His  companion  is  the  producer  of  the  mechanics  by  means  of 
which  the  anticipated  pictures  of  human  experience  may  be 
concretely  presented  as  appeal  in  the  different  advertising 
media. 

Many  advertising  campaigns  cost  a  million  or  more  dollars 
a  year  to  tell  their  story  to  the  public.  Yet  maximum  dra- 
matic pull  is  often  lacking  because  superior  artists  have  not 
been  granted  an  opportunity  to  breathe  a  soul  into  the  article 
or  product  with  its  far-reaching  artistic  ramifications  which  the 
artist's  type  of  imagination  alone  can  create.  An  artist  should 
be  allowed  to  live  with  a  product  until  the  spontaneity  of  his 
creations  constantly  re-orient  the  public  in  its  interpretation. 
The  artist  in  America  has  yet  to  make  his  supreme  contribu- 
tion to  advertising.     Many  business  men  have  much  to  learn. 

In  another  article  entitled,  "The  Genesis  of  Personal 
Traits,"  Dr.  Patten  characterizes  human  behavior  as  moti- 
vated, on  the  one  hand,  either  as  motory,  implying  immediate 
adjustment  or  action;  and  on  the  other,  sensory,  wherein  sen- 
sation or  association  of  ideas,  as  such,  control  either  as  fancy, 
sex  or  memory.  Dr.  Patten  deprecates  the  sense  of  security 
and  satisfaction  which  sensory  experience  apart  from  motor 
dominance  gives  to  the  individual.  To  him  adjustment  to  life 
in  relation  to  economic  goods  and  their  uses  should  imply  ac- 
ceptation in  terms  of  progress  and  mastery  of  life  over  the 
hmitations  of  circumstance.  For  instance,  with  a  surplus  of 
food  in  one  country,  why  should  another  be  starving?  The 
extent  to  which  the  sensory  correlates  with  the  motory  to  ac- 
complish progressive  purposes  is  the  extent  to  which  these  two 
forces  constitute  a  mechanism  furthering  evolutionary  indi- 
vidual and  economic  development.  An  example  of  the  purpo- 
sive relationship  existing  between  the  motory  and  sensory  is 
as  follows.  If  a  cook,  in  the  process  of  baking  potatoes  in  the 
oven,  tests  whether  they  are  done  or  not  by  using  a  fork,  she 
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is  using  the  muscular  sense  to  accomplish  her  purpose.  There 
are  others,  however,  whose  sense  of  smell  is  so  acute  as  to  be 
able  to  tell  whether  the  potato  is  done  by  opening  the  oven 
door  and  taking  a  whiff.  The  process  of  cooking  and  testing 
the  merits  of  the  food  in  the  latter  instance  integrates  both  the 
muscular  and  the  sense  of  smell.  Co-functioning,  they  satisfy 
requirements  for  a  satisfactory  meal.  This  latter  method  is 
perhaps  the  original  use  of  the  sense  of  smell  involving  motory 
adjustment  as  actual  experience  in  terms  of  health,  enjoyment 
or  well  being. 

Prosper  Merimee  in  his  book,  "Colomba,''  gives  a  striking 
description  of  the  intensity  of  an  experience,  which  is  based  on 
the  almost  simultaneous  integration  of  sight,  sound,  and  the 
muscular  sense  in  meeting  a  life  situation.  A  correlation  of  dif- 
ferent factors  culminating  in  a  picture  involving  life  and  death 
decisions  becomes  the  sublimation  of  imagination  in  terms  of 
survival.  It  has  within  it  the  same  element  as  suggested  in 
the  verse  which  says:  "Without  vision,  the  nation  perisheth.'* 
It  will  be  observed,  in  the  following,  that  sex  as  a  dominant 
force  integrates  many  aspects  of  being  and  impels  Orso  to  his 
deed.     The  citation  follows: 

"And  Orso,  spurring  his  horse,  rode  rapidly  in  the  direction 
to  which  the  little  girl  had  pointed. 

"His  first  impulse  had  been  one  of  blind  fury,  and  he  had 
told  himself  that  fortune  was  offering  him  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  punishing  the  coward  who  had  avenged  the  blow  he 
had  received  by  mutilating  a  horse.  But  as  he  moved  onward 
the  thought  of  his  promise  to  the  prefect,  and,  above  all,  his 
fear  of  missing  Miss  Nevil's  visit,  altered  his  feelings,  and 
made  him  almost  wish  he  might  not  come  upon  Orlanduccio. 
Soon,  however,  the  memory  of  his  father,  the  indignity  offered 
to  his  own  horse,  and  the  threats  of  the  Barricini,  stirred  his 
rage  afresh,  and  incited  him  to  seek  his  foe,  and  to  provoke 
and  force  him  to  a  fight.  Thus  tossed  by  conflicting  feelings, 
he  continued  his  progress,  though  now  he  carefully  scrutinized 
every  thicket  and  hedge,  and  sometimes  even  pulled  up  his 
horse  to  listen  to  the  vague  sounds  to  be  heard  in  any  open 
country.     Ten  minutes  after  he  had  left  little  Chilina  (it  was 
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then  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning)  he  found  himself  on 
the  edge  of  an  exceedingly  steep  declivity.  The  road,  or 
rather  the  very  slight  path,  which  he  was  following,  ran 
through  a  maquis  that  had  been  lately  burned.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  whitish  ashes,  and  here  and  there  some 
shrubs,  and  a  few  big  trees,  blackened  by  the  flames,  and  en- 
tirely stripped  of  their  leaves,  still  stood  erect — though  life  had 
long  since  departed  out  of  them.  The  sight  of  a  burned  maquis 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  fancy  he  has  been  transported  into 
midwinter  in  some  northern  clime,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  barrenness  of  the  ground  over  which  the  flames  have 
passed,  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  round  about  it,  heightens 
this  appearance  of  sadness  and  desolation.  But  at  that  mo- 
ment the  only  thing  that  struck  Orso  in  this  particular  land- 
scape was  one  point — an  important  one,  it  is  true,  in  his  present 
circumstances.  The  bareness  of  the  ground  rendered  any  kind 
of  ambush  impossible,  and  the  man  who  has  reason  to  fear 
that  at  any  moment  he  may  see  a  gun-barrel  thrust  out  of  a 
thicket  straight  at  his  own  chest,  looks  on  a  stretch  of  smooth 
ground,  with  nothing  on  it  to  intercept  his  view,  as  a  kind  of 
oasis.  After  this  burned  maquis  came  a  number  of  cultivated 
fields,  inclosed,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  country,  with 
breast-high  walls,  built  of  dry  stones.  The  path  ran  between 
these  fields,  which  were  irregularly  dotted  with  huge  chestnut- 
trees,  producing,  from  a  distance,  the  effect  of  a  thick  wood. 

"The  steepness  of  the  declivity  made  it  necessary  for  Orso 
to  dismount.  He  was  walking  quickly  down  the  hill,  which  was 
slippery  with  ashes  (he  had  thrown  the  bridle  on  his  horse's 
neck),  and  was  hardly  five-and-twenty  paces  from  one  of  these 
stone  fences,  when,  just  in  front  of  him,  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  road,  he  perceived  first  of  all  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and 
then  a  head,  rising  over  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  gun  was 
levelled,  and  he  recognised  Orlanduccio,  just  ready  to  fire. 
Orso  swiftly  prepared  for  self-defence,  and  the  two  men,  tak- 
ing deliberate  aim,  stared  at  each  other  for  several  seconds, 
with  that  thrill  of  emotion  which  the  bravest  must  feel  when 
he  knows  he  must  either  deal  death  or  endure  it, 
'Vile  coward!'  shouted  Orso. 
'The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  saw  the 
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flash  of  Orlanduccio's  gun,  and  almost  at  the  same  Instant  a 
second  shot  rang  out  on  his  left  from  the  other  side  of  the 
path,  fired  by  a  man  whom  he  had  not  noticed,  and  who  was 
aiming  at  him  from  behind  another  wall.  Both  bullets  struck 
him.  The  first,  Orlanduccio's,  passed  through  his  left  arm, 
which  Orso  had  turned  toward  him  as  he  aimed.  The  second 
shot  struck  him  in  the  chest,  and  tore  his  coat,  but  coming  in 
contact  with  the  blade  of  his  dagger,  it  luckily  flattened  against 
it,  and  only  inflicted  a  trifling  bruise.  Orso*s  left  arm  fell  help- 
less at  his  side,  and  the  barrel  of  his  gun  dropped  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  he  raised  it  at  once,  and  aiming  his  weapon  with  his 
right  hand  only,  he  fired  at  Orlanduccio.  His  enemy's  head, 
which  was  only  exposed  to  the  level  of  the  eyes,  disappeared 
behind  the  wall.  Then  Orso,  swinging  round  to  the  left,  fired 
the  second  barrel  at  a  man  In  a  cloud  of  smoke  whom  he  could 
hardly  see.  This  face  likewise  disappeared.  The  four  shots 
had  followed  each  other  with  incredible  swiftness;  no  trained 
soldiers  ever  fired  their  volleys  in  quicker  succession.  After 
Orso's  last  shot  a  great  silence  fell.  The  smoke  from  his 
weapon  rose  slowly  up  into  the  sky.  There  was  not  a  move- 
ment, not  the  slightest  sound  from  behind  the  wall.  But  for 
the  pain  in  his  arm,  he  could  have  fancied  the  men  on  whom 
he  had  just  fired  had  been  phantoms  of  his  own  imagination. 

"Fully  expecting  a  second  volley,  Orso  moved  a  few  steps, 
to  place  himself  behind  one  of  the  burned  trees  that  still  stood 
upright  in  the  maquis.  Thus  sheltered,  he  put  his  gun  between 
his  knees,  and  hurriedly  reloaded  it.  Meanwhile  his  left  arm 
began  to  hurt  him  horribly,  and  felt  as  if  it  were  being  dragged 
down  by  a  huge  weight. 

"What  had  become  of  his  adversaries?  He  could  not 
understand.  If  they  had  taken  to  flight,  if  they  had  been 
wounded,  he  would  certainly  have  heard  some  noise,  some  stir 
among  the  leaves.  Were  they  dead,  then?  Or,  what  was  far 
more  likely,  were  they  not  waiting  behind  their  wall  for  a 
chance  of  shooting  at  him  again?  In  his  uncertainty,  and  feel- 
ing his  strength  fast  failing  him,  he  knelt  down  on  his  right 
knee,  rested  his  wounded  arm  upon  the  other,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  a  branch  that  protruded  from  the  trunk  of  the  burned 
tree  to  support  his  gun.    With  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  his  eye 
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fixed  on  the  wall,  and  his  ear  strained  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound,  he  knelt  there,  motionless,  for  several  minutes,  which 
seemed  to  him  a  century." 

The  sensory  and  motory  Integrations  involved  in  life  situa- 
tions similar  to  the  above  imply  adjustment  and  result  in  a 
challenge  to  our  imagination.  The  following  paragraphs 
written  by  Dr.  Patten  present  a  system  of  thought  which 
enables  us  to  appreciate  the  dramatic  aspects  of  life  situations 
m  terms  of  motor  and  sensory  associations  as  related  in  the 
previous  dramatic  situation;  his  mechanistic  aspect  of  Imagina- 
tion is  invaluable  in  assisting  the  advertiser  to  gain  a  variety 
of  points  of  view  as  to  the  forms  in  which  his  advertising  story 
can  be  presented.  It  Is  also  a  challenge  for  the  advertiser  to 
present  his  story  in  keeping  with  the  structure  of  the  Indi- 
vidual involving  reality  with  accompanying  response  to  the 
world  about.  The  paragraphs  from  the  "Genesis  of  Personal 
Traits,''  previously  published  In  the  Montst,  follow: 

"Motor  thought  begins  not  In  established  mental  associa- 
tions but  in  bodily  movements,  aroused  by  external  contacts. 
If  movement  precedes  thought,  action  is  adjustive;  when 
thought  determines  movement  abnormal  mental  states  or 
senile  limitations  cause  thought  to  flow  on  without  any  adjus- 
tive tests  of  Its  truth.  Normally  each  thought  should  start  a 
train  of  muscular  activity  leading  to  adjustment.  Thought 
should  be  transformed  into  movement,  and  movement  into 
thought.  The  morbid  intensity  of  particular  centers  prevents 
this  by  forming  a  series  of  related  Ideas  instead  of  transform- 
ing thought  into  movement.  .  .  . 

"I  shall  offer  additional  illustrations  from  the  field  of  art, 
where  sex  and  sensory  dominance  also  has  a  crushing  power.' 
Time  and  space  cannot  be  directly  pictured  In  art;  nor  can  rest 
and  motion  be  portrayed.  These  relations  are  brought  into 
consciousness  only  through  associations  with  surfaces  and  lines. 
Pictures  are  either  color  masses,  or  perspectives  taking  the 
thought  beyond  the  visualized  surfaces  to  the  real  world  back 
of  them.  Most  pictures  combine  these  two  factors,  surfaces 
and  lines.     The  differences  among  pictures  Is  In  the  proportion 
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and  relation  of  these  factors.  If  the  color  masses  are  In  the 
foreground,  and  the  lines  creating  the  perspective  in  the  back- 
ground, the  picture  Indicates  a  sensory  dominance  on  the  part 
of  its  maker.  If  the  lines  are  in  the  foreground,  and  the  sur- 
faces are  thrown  into  the  distance  by  the  perspective,  the  pic- 
ture creates  a  motor  impression  and  is  admired  by  those  with 
a  motor  dominance. 

^'Colored  surfaces  stop  the  movement  of  the  eyes  and  give 
relief  to  those  with  weak  muscular  adjustments.  Lines  keep 
up  the  muscular  tension  and  give  pleasure  to  those  who  because 
of  strong  eye  muscles  enjoy  eye  tension.  The  movement  and 
strain  force  the  thought  from  the  line  into  the  indefinite  back- 
ground. We  think  of  what  we  do  not  see  instead  of  the  sur- 
faces in  sight.  This  gives  the  basis  of  clear  thought  and  of 
idealism." 

Notice  the  use  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  in  Fig.  34. 
Movement  and  muscular  relations  suggest  deeds  and  accom- 
plishments. Even  the  sword  in  the  position  in  which  It  Is  up- 
held is  an  inspiration  to  action.  Here  the  cross  is  symbolical 
on  the  one  hand  of  subserviency  to  an  ideal,  but  on  the  other, 
to  a  willingness  to  fight  and  struggle  to  attain  this  ideal. 
Notice  the  tension  sustained  by  the  studied  use  of  lines  in 
keeping  with  the  above  interpretation  by  means  of  which  action 
and  accomplishment  are  suggested. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Patten  wrote: 

**The  love  of  color  masses  may  therefore  be  considered 
like  ornate  word  expressions,  an  indication  of  physical  defect. 
Such  people  have  weak  eyes  and  a  shortage,  not  a  surplus,  of 
character.  Movement  aids  motor  dominance.  An  arrest  of 
movement  divides  up  the  attention  and  gives  to  the  disjustivc 
elements  of  personality  a  chance  for  expression.  The  ex- 
pressed elements  In  a  motor  personality  are  sex  and  fear. 
Surfaces  are  pleasurable  that  excite  feelings  or  repress  sensa- 
tions of  fear.  The  dominant  surface  associations  are  there- 
fore related  to  either  sex  or  safety.  Rich,  deep  colors  have  a 
sex  association,  while  regularity  of  outline  gives  a  sense  of 
security.     Design  might  be  defined  as  the  art  of  making  timid 


people  feel  safe.  This  end  is  accomplished  by  the  endless  repe- 
tition of  some  elementary  figure.  If  on  approaching  a  building 
the  observer  sees  a  mass  of  accurate  details,  he  assumes  that 
the  floors  have  been  carefully  constructed  and  that  the  elevator 
has  been  recently   inspected.      Domes   always  give   the   same 


Courtesy  "National  Lithographer' 
Fig.  34. — Illustrating  the  co-function  of  the  motory  and  the  sensory 

sense  of  relief.  A  building  with  no  visible  roof  gives  to  timid 
people  a  feeling  of  instability.  Regular  fences  likewise  arouse 
a  feeling  of  safety.  Banks  seem  to  remove  the  fear  of  their 
depositors  by  supplying  a  multitude  of  bars  and  posts,  osten- 
sibly to  protect  the  deposits;  but  any  observant  person  realizes 
that  the  real  protection  lies  in  the  vaults  and  not  in  these 
shams.  .  •  • 

**.  .  .  The  question  of  natural  artistic  appreciation  arises 
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when  a  person  from  a  flat  country  compares  his  ideas  of  beauty 
with  the  inhabitant  of  a  mountainous  region.     I  was  reared  in 
a  part  of  the  West  so  flat  that  measurements  were  needed  to 
find  which  way  the  water  would  run.     There  were  no  domed 
hills  to  evoke  the  feeling  of  safety,  or  wooded  backgrounds  to 
furnish  protection  from  the  unknown  beyond.     The  sweep  of 
the  eye  reached  to  eternity;  parallel  lines  came  together  in  the 
dim   distance.      Such   a   picture — all   lines   and   no   surfaces — 
makes  the  beholder  think  not  of  the  present  reality,  but  of  Its 
unseen  complement.     The  sensualist  of  the  wooded  mountains 
divides  the  real  Into  its  parts,  gets  beauty  out  of  the  contrasted 
zones  and  is  satisfied.     The  idealist  blends  the  real  into  one 
unit  and  creates  for  himself  a  complement  out  of  the  unseen. 
Beauty  Is  thus  a  relation  between  the  seen  contrasting  element, 
or  It  Is  the  force  that  drives  the  beholder  from  the  seen  to  the 
hidden  background. 

"When  I  came  into  contact  with  conventional  art,  it  took 
me  a  long  time  to  see  what  made  it  attractive.  I  disliked  the 
contrasted  surfaces  and  the  obtrusiveness  of  Its  sex  and  safety 
associations.  New  pictures  gave  me  pleasure,  because  they 
evoked  In  me  a  realization  of  the  beyond.  Sculpture  was  even 
more  satisfying,  because  the  absence  of  a  background  forces 
the  artist  to  rely  for  his  effect  wholly  on  lines,  instead  of  on 
contrasted  surfaces. 

"Furniture  also  has  Its  motor  and  sensory  effects.  A  chair 
elaborately  designed  makes  one  think  of  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
in  it;  a  chair  with  lines  arouses  the  thought  of  someone  you 
would  like  to  have  in  It.  A  table  with  surfaces  makes  the  be- 
holder think  of  gorging  the  richly  colored  food  that  should  be 
on  It.  A  table  In  which  lines  dominate  arouses  the  thought  of 
company  and  serious  conversation.  Lines  bring  In  the  absent. 
Surfaces  eject  from  their  folds  a  rich  content.  The  bareness 
of  the  one  and  the  completeness  of  the  other  give  beauty. 

"The  essence  of  my  position  is  the  conflict  of  the  motor 
powers  with  the  earlier  formed  sex  and  sensory  centers. 
Adjustment  at  adolescence  Is  motor;  disjustment  is  sexual  and 
sensory.  The  normal  child  fights  its  way  Into  motor  dominance 
and  by  the  struggle  makes  its  character.  The  abnormal  remain 
under  sex  and  sensory  control.    This  would  be  readily  admitted 
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in  cases  where  the  abnormalities  are  so  marked  as  to  unbalance 
the  mind.  The  milder  cases,  where  sex  and  sensory  impres- 
sions exert  a  disjustlve  pressure,  are  viewed  as  natural  traits. 
Those  who  exhibit  them  are  often  regarded  as  superior  to 
those  with  complete  motor  control.  The  real  test  of  a  natural 
trait  is  its  tendency  to  strengthen  the  personality  of  Its 
possessor.  Evolution  creates  unity  of  control.  Mechanisms 
for  expression  are  organic;  mechanisms  for  repression  are  due 
to  the  association  of  ideas,  and  hence  postnatal  In  origin.** 

Science  today  Is  beginning  to  confirm  many  of  these  ideas 
of  Dr.  Patten.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  so  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  advertiser  will  come  to  build  appeals  in  keeping  with 
their  implied  truths.  To  the  advertiser,  men  are  under  two 
kinds  of  compulsion  in  relation  to  the  uses  of  economic  goods: 
one,  wherein  they  are  users  of  goods  to  produce  goods,  and  the 
other,  wherein  they  are  consumers  for  personal  use.  Each 
realm  necessitates  an  imaginative  appeal  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  goods  into  use  In  terms  of  efficiency  and  service  to 
be  rendered.  Synchronizing  they  hold  a  constant  relation  to 
demand  creation.  Both  forces  operative  as  experience  and 
reduced  to  dollars  measure  the  actual  material  wealth  of  a 
nation.  We  cannot  escape  the  implication  of  bones  and  muscles 
in  the  accomplishment  of  economic  purposes. 

Advertising  is  the  incessant  pressure  to  challenge  healthy 
men  and  women  to  assume  responsibility  in  keeping  with  stand- 
ards of  living  which  necessitate  responsibility  to  maintain.  Not 
to  respond  shows  a  defect  in  character.  Hence  an  understand- 
ing of  the  individual  in  his  structural  relations  to  progress  be- 
comes necessary  in  order  to  know  what  kind  of  copy  to  write. 
Moreover,  each  article,  product,  or  commodity  is  capable  of 
Interpretation  In  terms  of  the  contribution  it  makes  in  develop- 
ing a  normal  life. 

Kinds  of  Imagination. — The  psychologist  has  given  six 
classifications  of  the  imagination,  each  of  which  is  significant 
in  relation  to  a  specific  advertisement.  They  are  as  follows: 
first,  imagination  may  be  such  as  to  produce  an  approximately 
literal  representation  of  a  thing;  second,  imagination  has  the 
power  to  separate  the  parts  of  concrete  objects;  third,  imagi- 
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nation  has  the  power  to  analyse  simple  combinations  of  sepa- 
rated elements  personifying  them  or  raising  their  level  to  ex- 
periences above  the  normal;  fourth,  imagination  has  the  power 
of  dimmishmg  the  size  of  an  object;  fifth,  imagination  has  the 
power  of  enlargmg  an  object.  The  sixth  or  constructive  kind  of 
imagination  has  the  power  to  select  from  the  elements  of  past 
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«ffer  m  appearance,  in  colorinc  in  their  habita.  yet  both  are 
Ttaniahee 

A4y«rtiaer«  who  have  lucceeefuUy  developwl  the  Boaton  markat 
wiU  tea  y«u  that  the  people  of  Boaton.  thoufh  all  are  cmaen.  of 
-»•  Hub,  are  divided  into  two  group*  as  distinct  as  the  Robiaa 
■ad  the  Wood  Thrushes.  The  separation  is  .«  ana  of  wealth 
oc  station,  but  has  been  brought  about  through  differencM  in 
pwsonal  characteristiic*,  tradition,  heredity  and  environnenc 

No  single  newspaper  in  Boaton  appeals  to  both  group*.  For 
that  reason  sKh  nujor  pap«-  has  deUberatety  elected  to  cater  to 
but  one  of  the  two  divisions.  In  typographical  appearance,  in 
■«»•  stress  and  in  their  editorial  policies,  all  four  of  Boaton  s 
daily  papers  arc  carefully  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  particular 
(roup  each  has  chosen  to  serve. 


The  Heraid-Traveler  is  the  spokesman  of  one  group.  Expenxnc* 
has  shown  advertisers  that  this  is  the  group  that  it  more  tu» 
capable  to  advertising  and  has  demonstrated  greater  buyia« 
willingness  and  ability  to  purchase  luxune*  as  wcl)  as  the  nece»> 
stties.  Because  of  this,  the  Heraid-Traveler  carries  the  largaM 
total  of  advertising  Uneege  of  any  Boston  newspaper.  And  thia 
includes  total  national  advertisuig  lineage  as  well 

To  reach  the  entire  Boston  market,  both  greupe  of  it*  dMded 
popuUtioo  muat  oe  covered.  The  Herald-Traveler  alone  coven 
one— no  other  newspaper  can  do  it.  To  reech  most  of  the  second 
group,  another  paper  may  be  used  to  supplnnent  the  Herald. 
Trawler. 


«,«i^*r^"*  *•«*»""»«*'•:  For  seven  rears  the  HeraM-Trav. 

OtORCK    A.    McDKVITT    CO.     eWr  ha.  W«i  »m  ia ,1  ,*. 

(^  ^^***^--  "•"  V"^  »*   V       vertWng.    iMiiMlaic    sD    ' rfM. 

B       ._  Q,,  BuUdinf,  sutomobtle  and  pablicatiea  *dvcr- 

<^  ">-  tiuag  inont  Boston  daily  papan. 
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Fig,  35. — A  symbolic  method  of  presenting  an  idea 


experience  to  obtain  a  new  rational  product.  With  this  type  of 
imagination  working,  Edison  produced  his  phonograph  and 
electric  light  bulbs.  Electric  refrigeration  and  television  have 
now  been  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  experimentation  and  have 
become  an  imaginative  incentive  in  everyday  experience. 

Literal  Representation  as  Symbology.— The  advertiser 
often  wishes  to  express  a  thought,  perhaps  figurative  or  ab- 
stract in  nature,  but  which  to  be  made  concrete  requires  the  use 
of  the  literal  representation  of  a  thing.  The  Boston  Herald^ 
Traveler  advertising  appearing  in  Printers'  Ink  illustrates  the 
use  of  this  method  in  evaluating  the  buying  groups  of  this 
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city.  (See  Fig.  35.)  It  appears  to  be  naive  enough.  How- 
ever, the  text  is  not  immediately  clear  as  to  the  symbol  implied 
by  the  thrush  and  robin.  The  fact  that  there  are  two  buying 
groups  is  clear.     The  reader  is  really  interested  to  get  a  con- 


Conrtcsy  "Industrial  Engineering' 


Fig.  36. — Selection  of  the  proper  equipment  for  the  job  is  the  first  step  in  maintenance. 
The  second  is  a  definite  program  of  upkeep.  The  third  is  proper  installation ;  fourth,  repair, 
and  fifth,  replacement  when  necessary. 

Intelligent  maintenance  of  plant  buildings,  factory  equipment  and  the  electrical  and  me- 
chanical systems  required  for  production  obviously  minimizes  repair  and  replacement.  The 
ideal  would  be  their  elimination. 


Crete  picture  of  what  the  actual  characteristics  of  each  group 
are  in  relation  to  the  newspaper.  As  readers,  we  do  not  imme- 
diately know  why  the  two  groups  are  so  similar  and  yet  so  differ- 
ent. Our  curiosity  is  not  satisfied.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
copy,  however,  affords  the  information  we  seek. 

The  McGraw  Hill  Publishing  Company  In  an  advertisement 
entitled  "The  Growth  of  Industry's  Maintenance  Job"  wishes 
to  present  In  concrete  form  the  evolution  of  the  Influence  of 
certain  ideas  In  the  years  1850,  1900,  1910  and  1925.  The 
simple  statement  of  fact  does  not  stimulate  the  Imagination  but 
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the  literal  image  of  their  application  which  follows,  does.    (See 

Fig.  36.) 

Figure  37  illustrates  the  use  of  the  concrete  representation 

of  an  object  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
While  the  green  apple  is  enlarged,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  literal 
representation  enlarged  so  as  to  be  seen  and  emphasized  in  re- 
lation to  the  passers-by.  But  the  literal  representation  of  an 
apple  is  used  primarily  to  tell  a  story  in  relation  to  the  qualities 
to  be  found  in  ginger  ale. 

The  Acme  billboard  effect  utilizes  our  knowledge  of  a  king 
on  a  throne  in  relation  to  the  more  abstract  thought  of  a  king 
ruling. 

The  gasoline  poster  ingeniously  portrays  the  literal  repre- 
sentation of  a  road  in  relation  to  fanciful  ideas  associated  with 
our  concept  of  what  is  romantic. 

Separating  Parts  of  Concrete  Things. — ^This  kind  of  im- 
agination applies  to  illustrations  where  only  a  part  of  an  object 
is  presented  in  its  right  proportions  rather  than  the  whole. 
For  example,  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  of  Biblical  days  with  the 
arm  and  hand  suddenly  appearing  and  writing  on  the  wall 
brought  consternation  to  the  crowd. 

A  puzzle  is  a  challenge  to  the  imagination — it  implies  con- 
struction to  complete  a  picture,  whose  unity  is  not  immediately 
sensed.  Cross  word  puzzles  will  be  interesting  to  every  gen- 
eration and  cannot  but  stimulate  the  mind  in  its  picture  building 
power.  Figure  38  contains  the  illustrations  of  four  advertise- 
ments illustrative  of  this  play  of  the  imagination. 

A  represents  the  hand  of  Atlanta  extended  to  greet  the 
newcomer.  It  stimulates  us  to  complete  the  picture.  Perhaps 
a  genial  character,  representative  of  southern  hospitality,  imagi- 
natively, will  arise  I 

B  is  representative  of  conflicting  thoughts  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  telephone  as  portrayed.  The  telephone  receiver  is  there 
but  it  is  difficult  for  many  to  see  its  relation  to  the  component 
parts  of  the  illustration.  This  ambiguity,  however,  is  over- 
come in  C,  which  eliminates  space  and  time  at  a  single  sweep 
by  properly  proportioning  the  relations  of  the  two  speaking  as 
to  time  and  circumstance  and  making  what  is  always  invisible 

listance  between  two  speaking — an  actual  visual  experience. 
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You  wouldnt  eat  a "j^rcciiapple/ 

-why  drink  unripe  ^ 

GINGER  ALE  9 


cvSr^  Aged6  months 


PAIX   DRY 


makes  it  ripe  -  rich  and  di0estible 


-«» ASSOCIATED  GASOLINE  *"•""'" 


to  the  gal  fan 


Fig.  37. — Appealing  to  imagination  in  effective  outdoor  advertising 
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the  literal  image  of  their  application  which  follows,  does.    (See 

Fig.  36.) 

Figure  37  illustrates  the  use  of  the  concrete  representation 
of  an  object  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
While  the  green  apple  is  enlarged,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  literal 
representation  enlarged  so  as  to  be  seen  and  emphasized  in  re- 
lation to  the  passers-by.  But  the  literal  representation  of  an 
apple  is  used  primarily  to  tell  a  story  in  relation  to  the  qualities 
to  be  found  in  ginger  ale. 

The  Acme  billboard  effect  utilizes  our  knowledge  of  a  king 
on  a  throne  in  relation  to  the  more  abstract  thought  of  a  king 
ruling. 

The  gasoline  poster  ingeniously  portrays  the  literal  repre- 
sentation of  a  road  in  relation  to  fanciful  ideas  associated  with 
our  concept  of  what  is  romantic. 

Separating  Parts  of  Concrete  Things. — This  kind  of  im- 
agination applies  to  illustrations  where  only  a  part  of  an  object 
is  presented  in  its  right  proportions  rather  than  the  whole. 
For  example,  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  of  Biblical  days  with  the 
arm  and  hand  suddenly  appearing  and  writing  on  the  wall 
brought  consternation  to  the  crowd. 

A  puzzle  is  a  challenge  to  the  Imagination — it  implies  con- 
struction to  complete  a  picture,  whose  unity  is  not  immediately 
sensed.  Cross  word  puzzles  will  be  interesting  to  every  gen- 
eration and  cannot  but  stimulate  the  mind  in  its  picture  building 
power.  Figure  38  contains  the  illustrations  of  four  advertise- 
ments illustrative  of  this  play  of  the  imagination. 

/i  represents  the  hand  of  Atlanta  extended  to  greet  the 
newcomer.  It  stimulates  us  to  complete  the  picture.  Perhaps 
a  genial  character,  representative  of  southern  hospitality,  imagi- 
natively, will  arise ! 

B  is  representative  of  conflicting  thoughts  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  telephone  as  portrayed.  The  telephone  receiver  is  there 
but  it  is  difficult  for  many  to  see  its  relation  to  the  component 
parts  of  the  illustration.  This  ambiguity,  however,  is  over- 
come in  C,  which  eliminates  space  and  time  at  a  single  sweep 
by  properly  proportioning  the  relations  of  the  two  speaking  as 
to  time  and  circumstance  and  making  what  is  always  invisible 
— distance  between  two  speaking — an  actual  visual  experience. 
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You  wouldni  eat  a  jgreen^gple/ 

-why  drink  unripe 
GINGER  ALE  ^ 


i\ 


CWcotuoX 
CVu\> 


months 


PALE  DRY 


makes  it  ripe -rich  and  di0estible 


t/M ASSOCIATED  GASOLINE  *•«'""* 


to  the  gatfoa 


Tig.  37. — Appealing  to  imagination  in  effective  outdoor  advertising 


Courtesy  "Southern  Advertising  and  Publishing,"  Atlanta 
Fig.  38. — Advertisements  presenting  a  challenge  to  the  imagination 
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The  "part**  aspect  of  B  does  not  bring  into  play  the  power  of 
imagination  as  has  been  accomplished  in  C, 

Z)  is  a  jewelry  advertisement  which,  lacking  our  immediate 
perception  of  the  young  lady,  stimulates  the  imagination  and 
causes  an  association  of  ideas  and  judgments  to  follow. 

Imagination  as  Personification. — Personification  implies  a 
combination  of  Ideas  not  met  in  ordinary  life.  Personification 
usually  raises  inanimate  things  to  the  animate  realm  and  give 
to  them  moods  and  feelings  usually  associated  with  human 
beings.  Or,  again,  animals  may  be  raised  to  human  levels. 
Imagination,  then,  often  brings  into  play  that  which  is  to  be 
characterized  as  fanciful.  Fables  and  fairy  tales  employ 
characters  which  transcend  all  human  limitations :  the  request 
is  that  the  table  be  spread — and  It  is  immediately  spread;  or, 
that  the  lion  talk  to  the  mouse — and  he  talks.  From  the  ad- 
vertiser's point  of  view,  however,  the  use  of  this  kind  of  imagi- 
native material  has  its  dangers.  The  reader  may  become  so 
fascinated  with  the  fanciful  factors  as  mere  pleasure  and  as  a 
result  be  carried  away  from  the  economic  aspects  of  the  story. 
That  carefully  constructed  imaginative  types  constitute  a 
dynamic  force  in  relation  to  appeal  often  more  transcending  in 
influence  than  the  immediate  present,  however.  Is  certain.  A 
model  house  of  a  certain  real  estate  corporation  drew  sixty 
thousand  people  who  were  interested  primarily  in  its  furnish- 
ings. "A  Dream  Home"  has  pulling  power  with  many.  Most 
of  them  came  to  get  ideas  on  house  furnishing  and  architecture, 
but  few  to  buy.  The  established  fact  is  that  they  came  to  see 
it.  What  they  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  saw  un- 
doubtedly stimulated  the  subsequent  purchase  of  many  goods. 
At  the  least,  this  kind  of  advertising  helped  many  to  utilize 
new  ideas  for  home  furnishings  and  decorations.  Different 
kinds  of  businesses  undoubtedly  profited  as  a  result  of  this 
specific  form  of  advertising.  It  Is  the  dynamic,  creative  aspect 
of  advertising  in  relation  to  ideas,  hopes,  and  aspirations  above 
the  immediate  sale  of  products  yet  decisive  in  future  sales  which 
is  dlfl^cult  for  many  business  men  to  comprehend.  Advertising 
cannot  usually  be  judged  in  terms  of  response  to  a  single 
advertisement.  It  is  a  constant  force  cumulatively  effective 
over  long  periods  of  time.     This  is  why  the  cumulative  sales 
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Courtesy  "Southern  Advertising  and  Publishing,"  Atlanta 
Fig.  38. — Advertisements  presenting  a  challenge  to  the  imagination 
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The  "part"  aspect  of  B  does  not  bring  into  play  the  power  of 
imagination  as  has  been  accomplished  in  C, 

D  Is  a  jewelry  advertisement  which,  lacking  our  immediate 
perception  of  the  young  lady,  stimulates  the  imagination  and 
causes  an  association  of  ideas  and  judgments  to  follow. 

Imagination  as  Personification. — Personification  implies  a 
combination  of  ideas  not  met  in  ordinary  life.  Personification 
usually  raises  inanimate  things  to  the  animate  realm  and  give 
to  them  moods  and  feelings  usually  associated  with  human 
beings.  Or,  again,  animals  may  be  raised  to  human  levels. 
Imagination,  then,  often  brings  into  play  that  which  is  to  be 
characterized  as  fanciful.  Fables  and  fairy  tales  employ 
characters  which  transcend  all  human  limitations:  the  request 
is  that  the  table  be  spread — and  it  is  immediately  spread;  or, 
that  the  lion  talk  to  the  mouse — and  he  talks.  From  the  ad- 
vertiser's point  of  view,  however,  the  use  of  this  kind  of  imagi- 
native material  has  its  dangers.  The  reader  may  become  so 
fascinated  with  the  fanciful  factors  as  mere  pleasure  and  as  a 
result  be  carried  away  from  the  economic  aspects  of  the  story. 
That  carefully  constructed  imaginative  types  constitute  a 
dynamic  force  in  relation  to  appeal  often  more  transcending  in 
influence  than  the  immediate  present,  however,  is  certain.  A 
model  house  of  a  certain  real  estate  corporation  drew  sixty 
thousand  people  who  were  interested  primarily  in  its  furnish- 
ings. "A  Dream  Home"  has  pulling  power  with  many.  Most 
of  them  came  to  get  ideas  on  house  furnishing  and  architecture, 
but  few  to  buy.  The  established  fact  is  that  they  came  to  see 
it.  What  they  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  saw  un- 
doubtedly stimulated  the  subsequent  purchase  of  many  goods. 
At  the  least,  this  kind  of  advertising  helped  many  to  utilize 
new  ideas  for  home  furnishings  and  decorations.  Different 
kinds  of  businesses  undoubtedly  profited  as  a  result  of  this 
specific  form  of  advertising.  It  is  the  dynamic,  creative  aspect 
of  advertising  in  relation  to  ideas,  hopes,  and  aspirations  above 
the  immediate  sale  of  products  yet  decisive  in  future  sales  which 
is  difficult  for  many  business  men  to  comprehend.  Advertising 
cannot  usually  be  judged  in  terms  of  response  to  a  single 
advertisement.  It  is  a  constant  force  cumulatively  effective 
over  long  periods  of  time.     This  Is  why  the  cumulative  sales 
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efforts  of  "big  business"  finan- 
cially organized  to  operate  re- 
gardless of  temporary  fluctua- 
tions and  transition  periods  is  a 
co-functionary  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic evolution.  However,  to 
the  advertiser,  these  more  subtle 
forces  constitute  intangible  val- 
ues which  are  constantly  work- 
ing for  future  as  well  as  imme- 
diate sales.  As  such  they  are 
forces  impinging  upon  the  im- 
aginative consciousness  of  indi- 
viduals and  communities.  There 
is  always  a  psychological  mo- 
ment involving  time,  place,  and 
circumstance  for  the  concrete 
precipitation  of  these  imagina- 
tive pictures  wherein  individu- 
ally we  come  to  realize  their 
actual  experience  in  terms  of 
possession  and  use.  The  adver- 
tiser must  be  the  regulator  and 
interpretator  of  the  potentiali- 
ties of  goods  in  the  services 
which  they  perform. 

Fancy,  then,  needs  control, 
yet  it  is  a  constructive  force  in 
early  life.  Imagination  relates 
to  power  and  future  accom- 
plishments and  constructs  as 
well  as  anticipates  psycholog- 
ical moments  in  the  purchase  of 
goods. 

The   personification    aspects 

of  imagination  Involving  fancy 

used  to  suggest  hu-  Is   excellently  portrayed   In    the 

anj    instincts  j  •  ,  , 

advertisement  gotten  out  by  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company  (Fig.  39).    Here  Is  a  combination  of 


Ideas  which  are  not  met  with  In  ordinary  life,  yet  which  tend 
to  recall  and  associate  a  group  of  ideas  and  emotions  immedi- 
ately comprehensible.  The  effectiveness  of  this  advertisement 
is  readily  detected.  If  we  were  to  conceive  of  each  vegetable 
crying  instead  of  possessing  a  pleased  appearance,  the  idea  of 
a  good  soup  would  probably  be  immediately  destroyed.  Nega- 
tive ideas  would  tend  to  suggest  themselves.  As  It  Is,  happi- 
ness is  suggested,  uniqueness  Is  emphasized,  and  the  complete 


Fig.    39. — Imagination 
man    feelinys 


A.  T.  Swan  son, 

/"       *         «o      .f  >tj         •  .     «  ^^y  of  Atlanta 

Courtesy     Southern  Advertising^ 

Fig.  40. — Imagination  and  personification 

picture  of  satisfaction  is  readily  associated  with  the  idea  of 
excellent  soup  In  the  making.  Advertisements  of  this  nature 
are  destined  to  have  a  good  effect  In  any  advertising  campaign. 
It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  advertisements  gotten  out 
should  attempt  to  arouse  this  particular  quality  of  imagina- 
tion, but  it  is  preferable  that  this  kind  of  advertising  be  intro- 
duced occasionally  to  break  the  monotony  of  less  Interesting 
appeal. 

The  illustration  in  Fig.  40  is  personification.  Mercury  has 
been  raised  to  a  level  of  experience  above  that  of  mortals.  He 
speeds  on  carrying  prosperity  In  his  wake. 
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efforts  of  "big  business"  finan- 
cially organized  to  operate  re- 
gardless of  temporary  fluctua- 
tions and  transition  periods  is  a 
co-functionary  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic evolution.  However,  to 
the  advertiser,  these  more  subtle 
forces  constitute  intangible  val- 
ues which  are  constantly  work- 
ing for  future  as  well  as  imme- 
diate sales.  As  such  they  are 
forces  impinging  upon  the  im- 
aginative consciousness  of  indi- 
viduals and  communities.  There 
is  always  a  psychological  mo- 
ment involving  time,  place,  and 
circumstance  for  the  concrete 
precipitation  of  these  imagina- 
tive pictures  wherein  individu- 
ally we  come  to  realize  their 
actual  experience  In  terms  of 
possession  and  use.  The  adver- 
tiser must  be  the  regulator  and 
interpretator  of  the  potentiali- 
ties of  goods  in  the  services 
which  they  perform. 

Fancy,  then,  needs  control, 
yet  it  is  a  constructive  force  in 
early  life.  Imagination  relates 
to  power  and  future  accom- 
plishments and  constructs  as 
well  as  anticipates  psycholog- 
ical moments  in  the  purchase  of 
goods. 

The   personification    aspects 
of  Imagination   involving   fancy 
Fig.  39.— Tmasinatinn  used  to  suggest  hu-   Is   exccllently   portrayed    in    the 

man    fceliiiys    aiij    instincts  ^  •  11 

advertisement  gotten  out  by  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company  (Fig.  39).    Here  Is  a  combination  of 
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Ideas  which  are  not  met  with  In  ordinary  life,  yet  which  tend 
to  recall  and  associate  a  group  of  Ideas  and  emotions  immedi- 
ately comprehensible.  The  effectiveness  of  this  advertisement 
is  readily  detected.  If  we  were  to  conceive  of  each  vegetable 
crying  instead  of  possessing  a  pleased  appearance,  the  Idea  of 
a  good  soup  would  probably  be  Immediately  destroyed.  Nega- 
tive ideas  would  tend  to  suggest  themselves.  As  it  Is,  happi- 
ness is  suggested,  uniqueness  is  emphasized,  and  the  complete 


A.  T.  Swanson, 
City  of  Atlanta 
Loitrtcsy  "Southern  Advertising" 

KiG.   4(». — Imagination  and  personification 

picture  of  satisfaction  is  readily  associated  with  the  Idea  of 
excellent  soup  in  the  making.  Advertisements  of  this  nature 
are  destined  to  have  a  good  effect  in  any  advertising  campaign. 
It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  advertisements  gotten  out 
should  attempt  to  arouse  this  particular  quality  of  imagina- 
tion, but  it  is  preferable  that  this  kind  of  advertising  be  intro- 
duced occasionally  to  break  the  monotony  of  less  interesting 
appeal. 

The  Illustration  in  Fig.  40  Is  personification.  Mercury  has 
been  raised  to  a  level  of  experience  above  that  of  mortals.  He 
speeds  on  carrying  prosperity  in  his  wake. 
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,  1  '1 


Soldier 


(The  Sentry) 


'The  Quality  Sentry 
am  I ; 

If  they  aren't  fresh 
1  don't  pass  them  by. 

Perfection  they  show. 
Or  to  Limbo  they  go. 

For  I  must  keep  the  Morse   standard 
high." 


_J3IlIk  €>h@^@M^® 

Soft,  fluffy  cream  centers  with 
blankets  of  rich,  thick  milk 
chocolate.  Each  piece 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper — 
marked  with  the  name  of  the 
flavor.  Look  for  the  red  box 
and  the  name  "Morse's" — at 
your  dealer's.  ^^ 

^  PieA.  G.  MorseCo. 

Chicago 


Fig.    41. — Diminution    of    the    size    of    an    object 
used  with  a  playful  and  pleasii:j^  effect 


Imagination  and  De- 
creased Objects. — Imagina- 
tion has  power  to  stimulate 
appeal  by  perception  of  the 
diminished  size  of  objects — 
that  is,  by  perceiving  what 
is  normally  large  as  seem- 
ingly small.  Such  a  transi- 
tion excites  curiosity  and  sus- 
tains Interest  until  the  un- 
usual Is  interpreted.  The 
side  show  of  the  circus  ex- 
hibits little  people.  These 
little  folk  are  a  never  end- 
ing source  of  wonder  and 
astonishment  to  the  young. 
The  diminutive  Is  often  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  but  In 
the  process  of  understanding 
interest  Is  sustained. 

Morse's  chocolate  adver- 
tisement (Fig.  41)  Is  an 
illustration  quick  to  stimu- 
late our  Imagination.  The 
conception  of  a  soldier  so 
diminished  in  size  as  to  be 
able  to  balance  himself  upon 
a  chocolate,  does  not  tend  to 
discount  the  value  of  the 
chocolate,  but  playfully  to 
associate  the  chocolate  with 
our  past  knowledge  of  a 
play  known  as  'The  Choco- 
late Soldier."  The  Ideas  of 
our  past  are  thus  recalled 
and  correlated  Into  an  Im- 
aginative, composite  picture 
of  Morse's  chocolate. 
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In  Fig.  42  are  additional  examples  emphasizing  the  diminu- 
tion of  objects.  By  means  of  the  decreased  aspects  due  to  an 
absence  of  background  a 
great  variety  of  associa- 
tions are  made  possible. 
Moreover  the  humor 
suggested  Is  conducive  of 
interest. 

Imagination  Has  the 
Power  to  Enlarge. — The 
fifth  kind  of  imagination 
has  the  power  to  appeal 
thru  enlargement  to  In- 
crease the  size  of  ob- 
jects. The  advertise- 
ment In  Fig.  43  Is  a 
typical  example.  As  the 
hand,  In  the  Ivory  soap 
advertisement,  projects 
Itself  from  the  dark  dis- 
tance toward  the  earth, 
containing  therein  an 
enormous  cake  of  Ivory 
soap,  cleanliness  cover- 
ing the  entire  continent  Is 
suggested.  We  are  filled 
with  varied  thoughts, 
each  one  of  which  tends 
to  associate  Itself  with 
the  use  of  Ivory  soap  as 
a  desirable  soap.  This 
advertisement  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  power  of  the 
imagination  to  separate 
parts  of  concrete  objects 
as  well  as  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  an  object. 

The  clocks  in  Fig.  44  are,  by  enlargement,  raised  to  the 
proportions  of  office   buildings.      They  challenge   interest   re- 
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Fig.   42. — Example  emphasizing  the  diminution   of 

objects 
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IMAGINATION 


Soldier 


"The  Quality  Sentry 
am  I ; 

\i  they  aren't  f  re«h 
I  don't  pass  them  by. 

Perfection  they  show. 
Or  to  Limbo  they  go. 

For  I  must  keep  the  Morse  standard 
high." 


Soft,  fluffy  cream  centers  with 
blankets  of  rich,  thick  milk 
chocolate.  Each  piece 
wrapped  in  wgixed  paper — 
marked  with  the  name  of  the 
flavor.  Look  for  the  red  box 
and  the  name  "Morse's" — at 
your  dealer's. 

'-  The  A«  G.  Morse  Co. 

Chicac^o 


Fig.    41. — Dimiimtiuu    III    the    size    of    ati    objict 
used  with  a  playful  and  pleasing  elTect 


Imagination  and  De- 
creased Objects. — Imagina- 
tion has  power  to  stimulate 
appeal  by  perception  of  the 
diminished  size  of  objects — 
that  is,  by  perceiving  what 
is  normally  large  as  seem- 
ingly small.  Such  a  transi- 
tion excites  curiosity  and  sus- 
tains interest  until  the  un- 
usual Is  Interpreted.  The 
side  show  of  the  circus  ex- 
hibits little  people.  These 
little  folk  are  a  never  end- 
ing source  of  wonder  and 
astonishment  to  the  young. 
The  diminutive  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  but  In 
the  process  of  understanding 
interest  Is  sustained. 

jVIorse's  chocolate  adver- 
tisement (Fig.  41)  is  an 
illustration  quick  to  stimu- 
late our  imagination.  The 
conception  of  a  soldier  so 
diminished  In  size  as  to  be 
able  to  balance  himself  upon 
a  chocolate,  does  not  tend  to 
discount  the  value  of  the 
chocolate,  but  playfully  to 
associate  the  chocolate  with 
our  past  knowledge  of  a 
play  known  as  "The  Choco- 
late Soldier.''  The  Ideas  of 
our  past  are  thus  recalled 
and  correlated  Into  an  Im- 
aginative, composite  picture 
of  Morse's  chocolate. 
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In  Fig.  42  are  additional  examples  emphasizing  the  diminu- 
tion of  objects.  By  means  of  the  decreased  aspects  due  to  an 
absence  of  background  a 
great  variety  of  associa- 
tions are  made  possible. 
Moreover  the  humor 
suggested  is  conducive  of 
Interest. 

Imagination  Has  the 
Power  to  Enlarge. — The 
fifth  kind  of  Imagination 
has  the  power  to  appeal 
thru  enlargement  to  In- 
crease the  size  of  ob- 
jects. The  advertise- 
ment In  Fig.  43  Is  a 
typical  example.  As  the 
hand,  in  the  Ivory  soap 
advertisement,  projects 
itself  from  the  dark  dis- 
tance toward  the  earth, 
containing  therein  an 
enormous  cake  of  Ivory 
soap,  cleanliness  cover- 
ing the  entire  continent  Is 
suggested.  We  are  filled 
with  varied  thoughts, 
each  one  of  which  tends 
to  associate  Itself  with 
the  use  of  Ivory  soap  as 
a  desirable  soap.  This 
advertisement  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  power  of  the 
Imagination  to  separate 
parts  of  concrete  objects 
as  well  as  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  an  object. 

The  clocks  in  Fig.  44  are,  by  enlargement,  raised  to  the 
proportions  of  office  buildings.      They  challenge   Interest   re- 
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IvorySoap— it  keeps  the  nation  clean 

Every  minute  of  the  day  and  night.  Ivory  Soap 
is  being  used  somewhere,  some  way,  to  keep  our 
nation  clean. 

In  city,  village  and  on  the  farm,  millions  of  people 
start  the  day  with  Ivory  Soap ;  use  it  for  the  toilet 
and  bath;  use  it  in  the  nursery  and  for  fine 
laundry  purposes;  and  end  the  day  with  it  in 
the  warm,  evening  bath. 

Throughout  the  country,  it  is  recognized  that  Ivory 
Soap  does  exactly  what  a  soap  should  do.  It  lath- 
ers freely,  cleanses  perfectly,  then  rinses  readily— 
and    it   is   pure— harmless    to   skin   and    fabric. 

IVORY  SOAP 99Sig  PURE 


Fig.   43. — Imagination  here  both  enlarges  and  reduces  the  things  of 

ordinary  life 


MOODS  AND  STIMULATING  INTERESTS 
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garding  their  real  meaning  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Atlanta. 
Imagination  and  a  New  Product. — ^The  sixth  type  of  im- 
agination is  that  exemplified  in  the  creation  of  any  new  article 
or  in  the  presentation  of  an  old  article  in  a  new  way.  To  find 
new  uses  for  an  old  article  is  working  in  conformity  with  this 
particular  classification  of  imagination.     Linoleum  as  a  part  of 


A.  T.  Swanson,  City  of  Atlanta 

Fig.  44. — Illustrating  enlargement  in  relation  to  imagination 

• 

the  living  room,  dining  room  and  hall  might  be  made  a  constant 
factor  in  several  advertisements,  yet  the  varying  period,  furni- 
ture or  designs,  changed  proportions  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
varying  color  effects  of  the  draperies  might  be  made  different 
in  each  advertisement.  Changes  In  advertising  form  and  mes- 
sage may  be  made  to  conform  to  Imaginative  appeal  by  which 
their  content  may  be  kept  timely  and  Interesting. 

Moods  and  Stimulating  Interests. — Our  mental  life  Is 
likewise  stimulated  thru  such  moods  as  humor,  pathos,  happi- 
ness, serenity,  excitement,  cautiousness,  danger  or  dejection. 
The  deeper  emotions  to  which  each  can  be  aroused  are  patri- 
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MOODS  AND  STIMULATING  INTERESTS 
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IvorySoap— it  keeps  the  nation  clean 

Every  minute  of  the  day  and  night.  Ivory  Soap 
is  being  used  somewhere,  some  way,  to  keep  our 
nation  clean. 

In  city,  village  and  on  the  farm,  millions  of  people 
start  the  day  with  Ivory  Soap ;  use  it  for  the  toilet 
and  bath;  use  it  in  the  nursery  and  for  fine 
laundry  purposes;  and  end  the  day  with  it  in 
the  warm,  evening  bath. 

Throughout  the  country,  it  is  recognized  that  Ivory 
Soap  does  exactly  what  a  soap  should  do.  It  lath- 
ers freely,  cleanses  perfectly,  then  rinses  readily— 
and    it   is   pure- harmless    to   skin   and    fabric. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99Si?  PURE 


Fig.   43. — Imagination   here  both  enlarges  and   reduces  the   things  of 

ordinary  life 
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garding  their  real  meaning  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Atlanta. 
Imagination  and  a  New  Product. — The  sixth  type  of  im- 
agination is  that  exemplified  in  the  creation  of  any  new  article 
or  in  the  presentation  of  an  old  article  in  a  new  way.  To  find 
new  uses  for  an  old  article  is  working  in  conformity  with  this 
particular  classification  of  imagination.    Linoleum  as  a  part  of 


A.  T.   Swanson,  City  of  Atlanta 
Fig.  44. — Illustrating  enlargement  in  relation  to  imagination 

the  living  room,  dining  room  and  hall  might  be  made  a  constant 
factor  in  several  advertisements,  yet  the  varying  period,  furni- 
ture or  designs,  changed  proportions  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
varying  color  effects  of  the  draperies  might  be  made  different 
in  each  advertisement.  Changes  in  advertising  form  and  mes- 
sage may  be  made  to  conform  to  imaginative  appeal  by  which 
their  content  may  be  kept  timely  and  interesting. 

Moods  and  Stimulating  Interests. — Our  mental  life  is 
likewise  stimulated  thru  such  moods  as  humor,  pathos,  happi- 
ness, serenity,  excitement,  cautiousness,  danger  or  dejection. 
The  deeper  emotions  to  which  each  can  be  aroused  are  patri- 
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otism  and  religion.  These  latter  characteristics  of  the  human 
spirit  are  a  constant  challenge  to  our  sense  of  joy  and  convic- 
tion as  well  as  loyalty.  Each  article  or  product  should  be 
analysed  in  relation  to  its  different  moods  as  to  timeliness  and 
appropriateness  of  message.  Each  in  its  place  will  be  found  to 
be  a  variable  in  its  relation  to  the  advertising  message.  The 
results  in  apt  phrases  and  adjectives  give  zest  and  sparkle,  tone, 
or  opportunism  to  the  imaginative  content  of  advertising  copy. 

Fig.  45  is  also  expressive  of  our  outing  interests  which 
can  be  stimulated  annually.  The  variety  of  experiences  and 
humorous  situations  suggested  interblend  and  sustain  our  in- 
terest in  relation  to  the  message. 

Summary. — Imagination  is  the  creative  force  of  our  men- 
tal life  wherein  the  new  succeeds  in  getting  itself  mechanized. 
City  planning  is  the  more  extensive  aspect  wherein  multiples 
of  forces  are  freed  and  new  business  relations  established.  The 
economic  struggle  is  one  wherein  economic  goods  imply  con- 
stantly changing  relations  in  order  to  get  maximum  service  out 
of  their  use.  The  structure  of  the  individual  is  such  that 
progress  implies  constantly  new  and  changed  relations  to  his 
surroundings.  Imagination  is  that  mental  attribute  which  en- 
ables the  individual  to  anticipate  the  next  level  of  human  de- 
velopment. The  struggle  for  economic  progress  is  finally  a 
struggle  between  bones,  muscles,  and  the  blood  stream  or  cul- 
ture as  some  have  called  it  and  the  sensory  and  nervous  system 
with  tradition,  precedent,  and  the  historical  or  civilization  on 
the  other.  At  the  minimum  of  expression,  imagination  is  new 
tradition  in  the  making.  The  imaginative  pictures  which 
modern  business  is  visualizing  in  toto  is  a  challenge  for  the 
individual  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  service  which  eco- 
nomic goods  contribute  to  individual  happiness.  Imagination 
in  advertising  brings  about  a  constant  shift  of  relations  in  our 
uses  of  goods.  Imagination  has  its  definite  forms  of  expression 
as  literal  representation,  the  powers  to  separate  parts  of  con- 
crete things,  to  combine  separated  elements,  to  decrease  and 
increase  the  size  of  objects,  and  to  combine  old  experiences  in 
new  relations.  Imagination,  as  no  other  aspect  of  mental 
power,  has  the  characteristic  when  efficiently  used  to  sublimate 
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Fig.    45. — Stimulating    to   the   annual    outing    interests 
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the  energ.es  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  such  purposes  as 
challenge  the  acceptation  of  new  or  higher  purposes  Tomme„ 
surate  w.th  the  potentialities  which  exist.  Not  only  muTt  the 
advertiser  understand  the  fundamentals  of  imaginatLrbut  he 
must  be  able  to  utilize  its  principles  in  establishin^g  whJt  we  lav 
term  dramatic  appeal  in  terms  of  reality.  ^ 

QUESTIONS 

'■    peT.rfmagt'ior""""""''  •""'OP'"""'  i"  >our  com^uni,,-  which  ap- 

f"    5^1;y  ".  '"i^gina'io'?  important  to  the  advertiser? 

3-    v\hat  business  activities  would   be  called    in..,   „i.      •       u 

slums  in  our  cities?  "  ^'"^  '"  '''«  "dtmption  of 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  imagination  and  fancv? 

5.  In  what  way  does  the  manufacturer  wishine  to  «ll  ov.„H       k       ^  u 
conform  to  the  principles  of  imagination  in  order  "",ThU  t^i^  *'"'  *" 

9    Kss'TfSirwJn'^  facr  tr^.'^V'"  ','"^''  "'•'"''  ■"■^'^'"''tion ? 
picture-buildingforce^ in  advertising:  '"  """«'"="'''"   "  » 

(b)  fd^a^lf  it\   M  ".'"*■  .""<^'^"»"» 

(c)  Ideas  \]\   h"'J?'>'  'n>P"l«> 

Dr!  p/tteS's'^outirer'  '""*  '"'""  '"^  ".ion\l",hought  ?     Discuss  in  term,  of 

(c)  Wh^t'Ts:hVl?gi\t«rplU'':f''t;:  '"  ^''-"'t'5.™'"'-"'''""    D"-«- 
of  things  at  yo^  «e  k'*^  """"^'  '"''  ""  """""y  '"  «''c  scheme 

;^  h^lL^npio^-n^  r^vertire-iV-   ''  •-'»   --  of 

...  N^::  fo:r™td^t  iv,ic\^?:'rsc:Us:«'?h''°"  h"''  L"  ""» '-• 

by  the  advertiser.  susceptible.     Show  how  these  can  be  used 

"BLACK  BOOK" 

'•  o°S  iir  tutTheX^stirst:;^';;  t°aS  a'Sdtrr-thili'-  - 

self  before  preparing  your  scenario  answer  them  your- 

Select  six  ads  illustrating  six  classifications  of  imagination 
Select  an  advertisement  which  emphasizes:  S-nation. 

(a)  The  motory  appeal 

(b)  The  sensory  appeal. 

t:.y.  rr^or:i^i;;^tiefr^-:^?t\Ji:::;:  ^^x^ta^^  '-'-^'-^ 

mtth^'nTdSn  ^Lgg^^t  tSr  ''''''\  ^*^'^^  ^^"'^  ^^  ^^^^  each 
Describe   the   iSatS  vou    would'^w^^h^  '"• '"'"^  °^"^»»   reason, 

seasons.  "^  "   '^°"''*   "^''^   ^°   "«   »"   connection   with   the 
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CURRENT  MAGAZINE  READINGS 


"The  Car  Card,'  published  by  Barron  C.  Collier,  Inc.,  220  V/est  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ' 

"The  Poster,"  165  West  VVacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  III. 

"The  National  Journal  of  Outdoor  Advertising  and  Poster  Art." 

COLLATERAL  TEXTS 

Deland,  "Imacin.\tion  in  Business." 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  "Crowds,"  Chapters  VI  to  X,  XI  and  XIL 


CHAPTER  IX 
COLOR 


COLOR,  ITS  USE  AND  VALUE  IN  ADVERTISING 

(Analysed  Generally) 

^^r^^^,^"^^:::^  --  of  cdor  in  ad- 

;cfi«^      '.u      ^'^*>^  increasing.     Advertisers  are  no  longer  sat- 

Wa  k  rd  S:  "th:™^'  --unce^ents  and  arg^nfe^trin 

art2ic  ?n  al  rt'isin?  y^h  T"  '""'"^  '^'^'^^  "^^  "'-'^ 
I-       auvernsing.     With  the  increased  use  of  color    mnr^ 

eS\o  Hnler  ,i'  ?  Vu'  '"°-''  '''^"  »«"«ive;  it  causes  the 
Xh  makes  it  an". 1  .^"'  '•'  \"'''^'"  ^^^^'""'°"  -"-""^ed 
tising  idea      pLt.  TV    [  '^'"l'"  *^'  ^P'^ession  of  an  adver- 

To  use  color  in  advertising  so  that  it  "gets  over"  is  an  art 
w.thm  .tself,  totally  unconnected  with  the  art  tfc  merits  of  an 
advertisement.    My  desire  is  not,  for  the  moment.  To'el  wh  ^ 

tions  ar"e  p'reTrreth  'h^ "^'^  *"  '^^^"^  ^'^^'^  ^'^  --bb" 
vn.?  r/  Pf^^'"^^  ''y  'J'ffe'-ent  groups  of  people  so  that  when 

5  to  tSfoTrHri  '"^'"^  7'°"  T"  """-  those  whLh  ap" 
peai  to  the  particular  cliente  e  to  be  reached— mlnrc  fkn*    • 

shon.  will  assist  in  adding  an  intensive'qj^hlj  totHdvenise- 

musSe  Sentto  T''';'^  '"  ^t'"'^!"^-  ""'"erous  factors 
must  De  taken  into  consideration,  for,  to  be  effective   a  colorerl 

ntended.  It  is  no  more  important  to  use  the  rieht  kind  J 
SZ  ''ul'  "  ^^  r  '"'P^''  '^'"'^  «'  color\nlcolo  "co.:! 
adveSg  a;;e"ai;"'''"  ^  ^'^  "'  ^'^"'^  ^-^°"  '"  -'^^'o"  to 

Harmony-Contrast-Shades  and   Tints.— There    are    . 
few^simple  laws   of  harmony  and  contrast  which   need   the 
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represented  through  courtesy  of  Theodore   'V.  Foster  &  Bro.  Co.;  Engravings, 
C.  J.  Peters  &  Son  Co..  Camu.idge.  Mass. 

Illustrating  the  persuasive  power  of  color 
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CHAPTER  IX 
COLOR 


COLOR,   ITS   USE  AND  VALUE  IN  ADVERTISING 

(Analysed  Generally) 

Necessity  for  Impressive  Colors. — The  use  of  color  in  ad- 
vertising is  rapidly  increasing.  Advertisers  are  no  longer  sat- 
isfied with  mere  commercial  announcements  and  arguments  in 
black  and  white.  They  are  now  turning  towards  the  more 
artistic  in  advertising.  With  the  increased  use  of  color,  more 
education  regarding  its  use  and  effectiveness  has  become  neces- 
sary. Well-applied  color  is  more  than  attractive;  it  causes  the 
eyes  to  linger  upon  it.  There  is  a  certain  fascination  aroused 
which  makes  it  an  ideal  agent  in  the  expression  of  an  adver- 
tising idea.  Plate  IV  shows  the  added  attractive  power  when 
color  has  been  effectively  used. 

To  use  color  in  advertising  so  that  it  "gets  over''  is  an  art 
within  itself,  totally  unconnected  with  the  artistic  merits  of  an 
advertisement.  My  desire  is  not,  for  the  moment,  to  tell  when 
and  how  to  use  color,  but  merely  to  define  what  color  combina- 
tions are  preferred  by  different  groups  of  people  so  that  when 
you,  the  advertiser,  employ  colors  you  can  use  those  which  ap- 
peal to  the  particular  clientele  to  be  reached — colors  that,  in 
short,  will  assist  in  adding  an  intensive  quality  to  the  advertise- 
ment. 

To  use  color  properly  in  advertising,  numerous  factors 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  for,  to  be  effective,  a  colored 
advertisement  must  appeal  especially  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  It  is  no  more  important  to  use  the  right  kind  of 
language  than  it  is  to  use  the  right  kind  of  color  and  color  com- 
binations. Let  us  analyse  a  few  of  these  factors  in  relation  to 
advertising  appeal. 

Harmony — Contrast — Shades   and    Tints. — There    are    a 

few  simple  laws   of   harmony   and   contrast  which   need   the 
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closest  consideration.  In  all  color  work,  it  is  best  to  use  dif- 
ferent colors  of  the  same  degree  of  intensity  (i.e.,  value  and 
chroma)  in  order  to  get  a  harmonious  whole.  A  deep  blue 
halved  on  a  card  with  light  pink  gives  a  poor  impression,  while 
red  and  blue  of  the  same  intensity  or  value  are  a  very  good 
combination.  While  it  is  bad  to  divide  a  surface  equally  into 
two  or  three  different  color  intensities,  if  there  is  a  predomi- 
natmg  degree  of  mtensity,  either  that,  or  the  other,  or  both, 
are  accented.     This  is  what  is  known  as  color  contrast. 

Contrast  has  attraction,  that  is,  it  has  great  intensity  or 
attention  value,  but  it  has  very  little  fascination.  It  catches 
the  eye  but  does  not  hold  it.  True  harmony,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  not  so  much  attraction,  but  it  has  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  power  to  hold  the  eye.  Thus  it  depends  upon  the  type 
of  advertisement  and  the  circumstances  of  appeal  as  to  which 
process  you  use.  If  you  wish  to  force  or  dominate  attention, 
use  contrast.  If  you  wish  the  people  to  study  your  advertise- 
ments, use  the  principles  of  harmony. 

There  are  two  colors  which  are  the  natural  background 
colors.  These  are  green  and  blue.  For  effective  harmonic 
backgrounds,  one  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  using  them.  Com- 
binations of  contrasting  colors  will  give  intensity  or  the  power 
to  attract  the  attention,  while  harmonizing  colors  will  give  at- 
traction or  the  power  to  hold  it. 

This,  as  stated,  is  a  non-technical,  general  grouping  of  color 
prmciples.  Let  us  now  consider  more  specific  instances  of  how 
and  when  color  is  to  be  used  in  relation  to  color  preference. 

Age  and  Sex  Color  Preferences.— A  general  analysis  of 
the  color  preference  of  people  of  different  ages  in  life  reveals 
that  every  normal  individual  goes  thru  a  well-defined  cycle  of 
color  preferences.  The  cycle  begins  at  infancy  and  ends  with 
old  age.  It  begins  with  preference  for  the  lightest  tints  and 
ends  with  preference  for  a  fading  intensity  of  color. 

Have  you  ever  thought  why  infant's  wear  is  predominantly 
white  combined  with  the  lightest  of  light  tints?  Do  the  infants 
prefer  pinks  and  baby  blues  and  whites?  Or  is  it  a  quality 
which  we  merely  attribute  to  them?  It  seems  to  be  their 
natural  preference.  From  psychological  investigations,  we 
lind  that  children  of  three  and  four  years  prefer  light,  bright 
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colors.  As  the  years  advance,  their  preference  changes  to  that 
of  darker  shades.  At  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  they  prefer 
what  is  known  as  the  true  color.  From  this  time  on  their  color 
preferences  depend  a  great  deal  upon  their  environment,  and, 
too,  there  is  some  influence  determined  by  nationality  and  race. 

From  the  age  of  the  formation  of  the  particular  environ- 
mental color  preferences,  which  lasts  until  the  individual  is  be- 
tween 1 6  and  24,  most  people  pass  thru  a  period  of  decided 
preference  for  black.  They  would  wear  black  clothing;  they 
would  draw  and  paint  in  black  and  white.  This  period  seems 
to  come  when  the  spirit  and  body  have  just  been  thru  a  process 
of  change  from  girlhood  and  boyhood  to  womanhood  and  man- 
hood. It  seems  to  come  directly  following  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence. This  period,  while  it  is  very  strongly  marked,  is  of 
comparatively  short  duration,  lasting  from  six  months  to  two 
years  or  more. 

From  this,  people  take  one  of  two  courses :  first,  either  they 
gradually  acquire  the  use  of  color,  passing  from  the  darker 
shades  to  the  lighter;  or,  second,  they  have  a  revulsion  and 
turn  suddenly  to  very  bright  colors.  That  which  they  do  de- 
pends partly  upon  environment  and  partly  upon  temperamental 
differences.  Thus  the  normal  person,  during  the  period  from 
18  to  22,  again  starts  to  prefer  colors.  From  this  time  for 
the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  they  are  in  what  might  be 
termed  the  prime  of  their  color  appreciation.  That  is,  they 
have  reached  their  standard  and  are  influenced  by  it. 

Thereafter,  they  repeat  the  processes  of  youth  in  inverted 
order.  They  have  a  standard  and  they  gradually  lose  it.  That 
is,  they  begin  again  to  prefer  weaker  shades  and  tints.  Thus 
very  old  people  prefer  the  very  bright  colors,  just  as  the  child 
of  five  or  six  years  does.  Lavender,  a  combination  of  pink  and 
baby  blue,  is  the  old  folks'  color.     It  ends  the  color  cycle. 

By  studying  his  market  with  respect  to  age  and  color  ap- 
peal, the  advertiser  is  able  to  introduce  into  his  construction 
positive  factors  likely  to  stimulate  favorable  emotion.  By 
correlating  age  preference  with  sex,  racial,  and  environmental 
preferences,  the  advertiser  is  able  to  systematize  and  evaluate 
his  use  of  colors.  The  difference  of  natural  sex  preference  for 
colors  seems  to  vary  but  little.     In  modern  society,  however, 
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the  difference  of  environmental  conditions  is  very  great.  To 
this  we  must  attribute  what  difference  there  is  in  sex  preference 
for  colors.  In  uncivilized  tribes,  there  seems  to  be  no  differ- 
ence in  color  taste,  which  is  attributed  to  the  sameness  of  envi- 
ronment. As  the  sphere  of  man  and  woman  separate,  how- 
ever, so  their  color  preferences  tend  to  grow  apart. 

In  the  United  States  today  the  color  preference  of  the  sexes 
is  very  different.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  standardization  of 
men's  clothing  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  individuality  of  the 
dress  of  women.  Men  are  trained  by  convention  to  prefer  and 
buy  dark  colors  and  shades,  while  women  are  taught  that  they 
must  make  themselves  attractive  with  bright  colors. 

Thus  it  is  an  interesting  thing  to  note  that  girls  passing 
thru  the  *'black  period"  are,  figuratively  speaking,  between  two 
alternatives.  Because  of  convention,  they  are  urged  to  wear 
bright  "youthful"  colors,  while  their  natural  preference  is  for 
black.  Another  interesting  conflict  comes  when  very  old  per- 
sons wish  to  wear  the  gay  "youthful"  colors  and  are  in  turn 
discouraged  by  conventional  relatives. 

These  instances  go  to  show  that  all  thru  life  there  are  con- 
flicting factors  which  influence  color  taste.  They  also  show, 
generally  speaking,  that  in  this  conflict,  environmental  factors 
play  a  decisive  part.  The  climate  one  lives  in,  as  well  as  the 
type  of  the  surrounding  country's  topography,  also  tend  to  in- 
fluence our  appreciation  of  color.  Whether  one  lives  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country — whether  his  habits  relate  to  a  single 
place  or  whether  he  travels,  are  all  classifiable  as  modifying 
influences.  We  prefer  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see, 
that  is,  we  are  Nature's  creatures,  and  wish  to  harmonize  with 
her.  The  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  like  colors  which  harmo- 
nize with  tropical  vegetation — heavy,  luxuriant  colors. 

One  general  modifying  effect,  regardless  of  nationality,  is 
shown  in  the  influence  of  the  city  or  town.  The  color  taste  will 
be  more  varied  and  more  unsettled  in  a  large  city  than  it  is  in 
the  country  or  than  it  is  in  a  smaller  city.  National  advertis- 
ing and  extensive  travel,  as  well  as  new  conceptions  of  health, 
however,  are  rapidly  breaking  down  many  of  these  early  local 
differences. 
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Racial  and  National  Color  Preferences. — Racial  color 
preferences  are  those  which  are  predominant  in  any  race  of 
people,  such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Teuton,  Slav,  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, and  the  colored  races.  National  color  preferences  are 
clearly  distinguishable  in  each  nation.  The  term  may,  more- 
over, be  used  with  respect  to  people  of  different  nationalities 
in  America,  to  whom  there  is  often  a  class  and  racial  appeal. 
Both  national  and  racial  color  tastes  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
environment  upon  successive  generations  until  the  dominant 
color  preferences  in  their  surroundings  become  inherent.  When 
this  occurs,  they  might  be  classifiable  as  acquired  traits. 

The  Italian  likes  bright  colors  which  harmonize  with  his 
climate  and  landscape.  He  prefers  the  brightest  of  bright 
colors.  Going  north  in  Europe,  we  find  that  the  French  and 
the  Germans  have  had  their  tastes  toned  by  both  climate  and 
landscape,  while  the  English  are  known  for  the  drab,  dull 
colors  which  they  wear  and  use  for  all  purposes. 

Taking  up  the  broad  divisions  of  racial  preferences,  we  find 
that  the  Teuton  prefers  colors  which  harmonize  with  his  flaxen 
hair  and  ruddy  cheek.  His  favorite  color  seems  to  be  blue  of 
a  tone  value  somewhat  lighter  than  true  blue.  Salmon  color 
is  also  a  favorite. 

Orientals  are  much  fonder  of  yellow  than  we  are,  and  all 
of  their  colors  seem  to  be  thick,  to  have  a  certain  yellowish 
tendency.  Their  reds  are  brownish  reds  rather  than  rose  reds, 
and  their  blacks  are  black  blacks  to  conform  with  their  own 
colors. 

Indians  made  pottery  colored  in  red,  of  almost  their  own 
racial  tint,  and  black  to  match  their  raven  locks. 

Black  and  brown  races  prefer  the  rich  luxuriant  colors  of 
the  tropics.  Purple  of  a  deep,  bright  tone  seems  to  satisfy 
them. 

Thus  we  find  that  we  can  appeal  to  different  races  thru 
their  inherent  color  tendencies.  As  nationalities  are  a  blend 
of  certain  racial  and  local  characteristics,  thru  research  we  can 
directly  appeal  to  the  color  susceptibilities  of  the  different  na- 
tionalities. This  is  especially  valuable  for  the  local  advertiser 
in  the  United  States  where  so  often  he  is  advertising  to  a  cer- 
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tain  racial  or  national  group,  especially  where  this  group  has 
not  had  time  to  be  changed  by  its  new  environment. 

Local  Color  Preferences. — Local  color  tastes  seem  to 
fluctuate.  In  certain  localities,  however,  especially  in  Europe, 
they  have  been  fixed  for  years.  For  instance,  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  there  has  been  the  local  plaid,  which  symbolizes 
the  unhampered  spirit  and  freedom  of  the  people,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  variety  of  their  outlook.  Almost  the  same 
colors  and  combinations  are  used  in  the  Tyrol  of  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  In  time  we  should  expect  the  mountaineers  of  our 
own  country  to  develop  this  type  of  color  preference  too. 

Deserts  have  their  colors  just  as  the  mountains  have,  and 
one  will  find  the  same  colors  predominating  in  our  own  western 
deserts  as  in  the  Sahara  and  other  great  deserts  the  world  over. 

Localities  where  there  Is  a  certain  type  of  vegetation  pre- 
dominant gradually  develop  a  tendency  to  harmonize  with  it. 
Even  the  quarrying  of  a  characteristic  color  stone  in  a  locality 
may  greatly  influence  the  color  tastes  of  the  people  living  there. 

Seasonal  Color  Tastes. — In  climates  where  there  are  well- 
defined  seasons,  there  is  a  considerable  seasonal  color  prefer- 
ence. As  the  animal's  fur  is  changed  by  nature  to  harmonize 
with  the  background,  man  finds  that  he,  too,  has  the  same 
tendency  to  change  the  character  of  his  garb  with  each  passing 
season.  He  goes  in  for  tints  in  the  summer  and  shades  in  the 
winter.  An  interesting  observation  with  respect  to  this  close 
following  of  nature  in  relation  to  color  is  the  fact  that  each 
year,  in  the  early  fall,  the  clothing  salesmen  for  men's  clothes 
predict  that  brown  will  be  the  style  in  color  for  the  winter. 
Brown  suits  can  be  readily  sold  for  a  certain  short  period  dur- 
ing the  period  when  autumn  brown  dominates,  but  after  that 
time  has  passed,  the  demand  ceases.  The  season  for  brown 
has  passed. 

Summary. — The  reader  has  seen  that  there  are  many 
things  which  help  to  form  the  color  tastes  of  different  groups 
of  people.  Each  is  of  paramount  importance  in  analysing  a 
given  group  or  class  of  individuals  in  relation  to  color  appeals. 

Advertising  construction  should  aim  to  realize  harmony 
within  each  advertisement  as  well  as  between  the  advertisement 
and  its  environmental  setting— be  it  magazine,  billboard,  street 
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car  card  or  booklets.  An  inharmonious  advertisement  is  often 
repellent  and  tends  to  make  us  think  unfavorably  of  the  article 
being  advertised. 

The  human  factor  of  the  market  in  connection  with  any 
article  or  product  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  color.  After 
knowing  his  clientele,  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  a  well- 
rounded  advertising  campaign  is  color  properly  portrayed  by 
means  of  the  most  efficient  reproductive  processes. 


COLOR,   ITS   USE  AND  VALUE   IN  ADVERTISING 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  following  terms  in  connection  with  color: 

(a)  Harmony  (c)   Shades 

(b)  Contrast  (d)  Tints. 

2.  Describe  age  and  sex  color  preferences.     Why  is  this  significant  to  the  ad- 
vertiser? 

3.  Describe  the  color  preferences  of  the  following  racial  groups  and  show  how 
these  facts  are  consequential  in  advertising  to  the  same  groups  in  America. 

(a)  Anglo-Saxon  (c)   Italian 

(b)  Teuton  (d)   Orientals. 

4.  (a)   Do  we  have  any  definite  color  preferences  in  America? 
(b)   What  is  the  basis  of  the  development  of  color  preferences? 

5.  Compare  the   seasonable  color  changes   in  the  following   four  parts  of  the 
United  States: 

(a)  Philadelphia  and  New  York         (c)   Florida 

(b)  Chicago  (d)  California. 

"BLACK  BOOK" 

Select  four  different  advertisements  which  illustrate  the  effective  use  of  the 

following  dominant  colors: 

Red  Blue 

Green  Yellow. 
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COLOR   IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  ADVERTISING  APPEAL 
(From  the  Artist's  Point  of  View) 

Variety  of  Effects  of  Saturated  Colors. — In  presenting 
general  color  appeals  the  Importance  of  deep,  dark,  or  satu- 
rated, strong  colors  upon  different  groups  of  people  Is  gener- 
ally recognized.  There  are  those  who  respond  Intuitively  to 
color  when  presented  and  who  are  thus  subjugated  to  Its  Im- 
mediate Influence  because  of  temperament  and  previous  dispo- 
sition. In  other  cases,  education  Is  necessary  to  get  people  to 
appreciate  Its  merits.  In  advertising,  however,  color  should  be 
reduced  to  the  simple  basis  of  pure  and  legitimate  pigments,  so 
used  and  filled  with  life  that  they  at  once  force,  attract,  and 
hold  the  eve. 

Use  of  Emphatic  Color. — Those  colors  which  Immediately 
and  most  forcibly  strike  the  eye  of  the  masses  In  direct  adver- 
tising appeal  are  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  white  and  black. 
These  colors,  which  we  shall  designate  the  emphatic  or  six  pri- 
mary colors,  are  the  foundation  upon  which  artistic  results  are 
often  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  color  Itself  In  a  spe- 
cialized use  may  be  so  drawn  out  as  to  force  unpleasant  atten- 
tion. Moreover,  when  we  wish  to  present  an  advertisement 
which  accurately  Interprets  a  subject,  we  are  often  forced  to 
use  shades  and  tones  of  the  emphatic  colors.  In  their  proper 
blending  or  in  correct  contrast  effects,  the  eye  becomes  aware 
of  a  pleasing  softening  process  or  Is  so  stimulated  as  to  sense 
a  feeling  of  constant  change.  When  this  condition  prevails, 
attention  at  least  has  been  obtained.  There  are  numerous 
color  presentations,  however,  which  do  not  thus  effectively  con- 
trol the  eye  and  the  emotion  of  the  reader.  Hence,  unsatis- 
factory color  effects  should  be  analysed  and  their  undesirable 
impressions  changed  In  terms  of  harmony  or  contrast  involving 
emphatic  colors  and  shades. 

As  a  rule,  general  experience  forces  the  artist  to  accept  the 
theory  that  emphatic  colors  are  too  startling  to  be  used  in  great 
quantities.  This  develops  an  appreciation  for  the  so-called 
secondary  colors,  orange,  green  and  violet.    Tertiary  colors,  or 
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browns  and  grays,  are  In  turn  the  result  of  blending  the  pri- 
mary  and  secondary,  which  often  seem  to  satisfy  the  artistic 
sense  even  better  than  the  use  of  secondary  colors.  The  ad- 
vertiser's  work,  however,  often  differs  from  that  of  the  artist 
wherem  the  latter  is  under  compulsion  to  force  and  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  general  public.  Hence,  the  crowd's  non-dis- 
criminating  sense  forces  the  use  of  emphatic  colors  in  their  pure 
torm.  1  heir  proper  use  at  least  attracts  the  attention  and  in- 
troduces a  bit  of  life,  full  of  vigor  and  often  dancing  quality, 
with  respect  to  the  sensation  of  the  color  itself.  Emphatic 
colors  then  serve  as  a  foundation  to  work  upon. 

Certain  of  the  emphatic  colors  are  more  impressive  than 
others.  Professor  Harlow  Gale  has  made  experiments  to  de- 
termine what  the  attention  value  of  the  different  colors  is  His 
results  are  as  follows:  red  has  the  greatest  stimulating  atten- 
tion  value;  green  Is  second,  and  black  third.  Black  on  a  white 
background  is  more  effective  than  white  on  a  black  background 
In  any  use  of  color,  however,  distance  would  be  a  constantly 
modifying  factor  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV,  p    156 

Various  Effects  of  Colors.— Let  us  analyse  the  different 
effects  of  color  from  the  artist's  point  of  view.  Red  at  once 
attracts  and  holds  the  attention  and  Is  so  appealing  that  it  is 
called  the  advancing  color.  Suppose,  for  Instance,  that  we  are 
seated  on  the  observation  platform  of  a  swiftly  moving  train 
Let  us  hx  our  eyes  upon  the  red  eye  of  a  switchlight.  Observe 
how  It  projects  itself  toward  us  and  seemingly  resists  dlsap- 
pearance.  So  strongly  does  It  advance  upon  the  vision  that  in 
competition  with  other  colors,  it  will  be  the  last  bright  spot  on 
the  track  line.  Green  and  blue,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to 
lack  the  quality  to  sustain  attention  to  the  same  degree  and 
are  appropriately  termed  receding  colors. 

The  same  truth  applied  to  advertising  compels  us  to  state 
that  the  color  used  to  depict  an  article  should  be  so  analysed  in 
relation  to  attention  as  will  establish  a  brilliancy  and  evenness 
of  tone  of  color  adapted  to  the  distance  from  which  It  Is  to  be 
observed  by  the  greatest  number  of  readers. 

A  red  ground  with  white  or  black  letters  is  always  one  that 
attracts  the  eye  and  tends  to  cause  a  halt  In  movement.  Men- 
tally,  It  often  leaves  an  impression  which  tantalizes  the  reader 
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until  the  advertisement  Is  re-read.  Color  thus  forces  Its  mes- 
sage. It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  forcing  of  this 
message  does  not  necessarily  imply  pleasure.  In  combination, 
green  and  red  are  unfortunate  colors  to  use  unless  employed  on 
a  large  billboard,  for  they  literally  dance  and  become  confused, 
while  the  eye  is  wearied  by  a  constant  endeavor  to  separate  the 
colors. 

Yellows  suggest  light  and  can  be  effectively  used  In  connec- 
tion with  red.  Yellow  with  green  and  blue  tends  to  liven  these 
colors  considerably  and  thus  to  increase  their  attraction-power. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  sun  filtering  through  trees  or  bushes. 
Note  how  the  oftentimes  dull  green  Is  brightened  by  the  yellow 
rays  of  the  sunlight.  Again,  in  advertising  lighting  fixtures, 
the  essential  color — the  one  to  attract  the  eye — ^is  yellow.  Yel- 
low typifies  light,  which  should  be  made  strong  enough  In  its 
tone  to  suggest  illumination.  Other  parts  of  the  design  may 
take  color  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  general  yel- 
low color  scheme. 

Street  Car  Advertisements. — The  placing  of  street  car 
cards  has  become  an  Important  factor  In  giving  to  the  adver- 
tiser such  space  as  will  obtain  maximum  attention.  It  is  here 
that  the  eye  of  the  street  car  riders,  in  partial  repose,  makes 
possible  effective  color  appeals.  The  space  allotted  to  a  card 
Is  small  compared  to  billboards.  Objects,  therefore,  should  be 
clear  in  outline  and  to  the  point  in  message  without  too  many 
drawings  and  too  many  colors  to  confuse  the  eye.  A  simple 
and  direct  design  is  likely  to  attract  more  attention  than  one 
complex  In  nature. 

Booklets. — Booklets  and  small  hand  advertislner  mav  be 
treated  in  quite  a  different  manner  since  close  eye-range  means 
the  ability  and  supposed  patience  to  fathom  out  and  study  the 
subject  in  hand.     This  fact  should  modify  our  use  of  color. 

Labels. — The  size  of  the  label  demands  a  drawn  design 
In  keeping  with  the  proportion,  and  that  again  means  a  study 
as  to  the  spreading  of  color  over  the  surface. 

Trade  Marks. — Trade  marks  have  the  function  to  create 
an  Indelible  picture  in  the  mind  of  the  public  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  goods  being  sold.  The  trade  mark  should  be  free 
from  any  effect  which  tends  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  reader 
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as  to  Its  meaning.  The  design  should  contain  clear-cut  letter- 
ing and  if  color  is  used,  it  should  be  of  such  a  composition  as  to 
accentuate  the  idea  to  be  gotten  over.  A  trade  mark  is  merely 
a  stam^p  of  approval  that  a  certain  firm  places  on  its  goods  as  a 
reminder  to  the  public  that  it  wishes  its  good  will,  appreciation, 
and  lasting  favor.     Color  helps  to  do  this 

BiUboards.— Billboards,  with  their  expansive  surface  and 
long-distance  range  of  vision,  should  embody  all  that  the  artist 
of  color  advertising  can  conjure.  Brilliant  hues,  carefully 
blended;  subdued  colors  evenly  spread;  and  lettering  which 
emphasizes  the  illustration  are  the  essentials  of  an  attractive 
billboard.     The  ornate  is  to  be  discouraged 

Posters.— Posters,  with  their  artistic,  commercial,  indi- 
vidualized,  and  universal  value,  require  skill  of  the  highest 
order  to  justify  the  great  expense  which  their  creation  implies. 
l^'T'  ^^^  ^^  ""  unquestioned  technique,  but  if  it  does  not 
embody  the  main  factors  of  the  desires  of  those  to  whom  it 
would  appeal,  in  terms  of  appropriate  colors,  maximum  atten- 
tion  has  not  been  attained. 

Significance  of  Colors.— Francis  William  Vreeland  has 
written  an  article  in  the  Jmerican  Printer  in  which  he  clearly 
defines  colorm  relation  to  our  everyday  moods  and  feelings. 
His  aspect  of  color  is  that  wherein  color  has  become  symbolical 
and,  as  such,  assists  us  in  the  interpretation  of  our  everyday 
experiences,  as  well  as  being  related  to  our  hopes  and  aspira- 

'Vu  ^^"^^"^  ""^  ^^'^  ^''^^'^^^  '^  ^^  follows: 
The  disc  of  the  sun  and  the  color  effect  of  its  light  are 
yellow,  deepening  into  orange.  The  sun  is  the  source  of  light, 
heat  and  life  and  the  sunshine  of  happiness.  Hence  the  colors 
ot  yellow  and  orange  are  symbols  of  warmth,  light,  life,  sun- 
shine  and  happiness. 

'The  glow  of  the  fire  and  the  life  blood  of  man  and  beast 
are  red  Red  therefore,  signifies  heat,  vitality,  energy  and 
those  things  which  result  from  an  abundance  of  all  these  in 
mankind,  i.e.,  love  and  passion. 

"The  sky  is  blue  and  the  atmosphere  and  the  atmospheric 
effect  upon  snow  is  bluish  white,  deepening  into  positive  blue  in 
the  distant  landscape— blue  and  bluish  white  emblemize  cold 
sky,  air  and  snow.     Hence,  also  does  the  artist  and  colorist 
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make  the  distinction  of  warm  and  cold  colors,  designating 
orange,  orange-red  and  yellow,  and  all  colors  showing  a  strong 
influence  of  any  or  all  of  these,  as  warm  colors;  and  blue  and 
such  colors  as  likewise  show  its  influence,  as  cold  colors.  We, 
therefore,  have  warm  and  cold  greens,  purples,  browns,  greys, 
etc.,  according  to  either  their  tendency  toward  orange,  red  and 
yellow  or  toward  blue.  But  to  continue  our  limited  list  of  color 
symbols;  sprouting  herbs,  leafing  trees,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  fully 
developed  foliage  of  plants  and  shrubs,  in  nature  are  for  the 
most  part  green.  Green,  for  these  reasons,  also  symbolizes 
life — especially  budding  life — and  vitality.  It  (green)  is,  in 
man's  mind,  also  associated  with  things  relative  to  poisonous 
substances  and  metallic  decay  and  corrosion,  which  makes  this 
color  also  the  symbol  of  treachery,  jealousy  and  envy — for,  do 
these  things  not  result  from  the  poison  and  morally  corroded 
and  decayed  center  of  thought? 

"And  for  similar  reasons  sea  green  Is  the  symbol  of  water; 
steel  grey,  of  strength,  weight,  solidity,  hardness,  durability 
and  resistance ;  purple,  of  caste,  royalty,  pomp,  etc. ;  white,  of 
purity;  grey,  of  solemnity;  black,  of  ill  omen  and  death;  yellow 
and  warm  grey,  of  dawn,  opening  and  commencement  or  begin- 
ning; brown,  of  bitterness;  gold,  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
numerous  other  colors  of  things  or  thoughts  which  through 
long  employment,  association  and  consistency,  appeal  to  the  pro- 
ductive mind  as  properly  representative  of  the  thought  to  be 
expressed  In  a  design. 

"For  our  purpose,  therefore,  one  who  would  achieve  the 
most  consistent  and  artistic  results  will  choose  for  his  color 
scheme  such  colors  as  will  accomplish  the  above  purpose.  In 
a  word,  those  which  through  long  employment,  association  and 
consistency  will,  along  with  all  of  the  other  details  In  this  com- 
position, tell  the  story  clearly.  And  this,  too,  In  the  purely 
decorative  or  ornamental  composition  as  well  as  that  one  which 
Is  realistically  treated. 

"Let  us,  for  example,  suppose  that  we  are  to  produce  a 
cover  design  for  a  railroad  or  steamship  booklet — or  poster. 
If  you  will — In  which  the  story  Is  to  be  of  trips  or  voyages  to 
southern  climes.  To  be  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  book 
or  poster,  our  choice  should  be  a  color  scheme  with  a  predomi- 
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nation  of  warm  colors,  such  as  yellows,  oranges,  reds,  warm 
greens,  etc.,  with,  perhaps,  just  a  touch  of  something  of  an  op- 
posite character  for  artistic  contrast.  But  always  the  predomi- 
nation of  those  colors  is  to  be  symbolical  of  warmth,  sunshine 
and  abundant  tropical  foliage. 

"Suppose  now,  in  an  entirely  different  vein,  we  are  to  do  a 
design  for  the  cover  of  a  machinery  catalog.  Here  steel  greys 
and  those  colors  suggesting  strength,  durability,  etc.,  are  the 
more  appropriate,  for  they  will  not  only  be  directly  symbolical 
of  the  proposition,  but  will  also  produce  a  design  quiet  in  tone, 
dignified  and  lasting  in  quality  of  appeal,  and  forceful  in 
strength. 

"Thus  in  all  manner  of  color  design  one  should  use  colors 
as  much  for  their  emblematic  value  as  for  their  effectiveness. 
This  the  advertiser  must  do  if  he  is  to  be  artistically  consistent; 
for  only  such  designs  and  pictures  are  truly  artistic." 

The  following  list  of  color  combinations  will  be  useful : 


Paper 
Light  red : 

Dark  red: 

Light  yellow: 
Light  brown: 

Dark  brown: 
Light  blue: 

Dark  blue : 

Light  green: 

Dark  green : 

White : 

Black : 

Light  gray: 


Inks 

Olive  and  gold;  rich  green;  blue  and 

white. 
White  and  gold;  dark  green;  orange 

and  dark  blue. 
Light  blue;  red. 
Dark  brown  and  silver;  green,  gray 

and  lilac. 
Black  and  white;  light  drab;  orange. 
Light  red;   dark  blue;  light  yellow 

and  yellow  brown. 
Dark  red  and  gold;  light  blue  and 

white;  green  and  orange. 
Yellow  and  dark  brown;  gold  and 

orange;  dark  green. 
Black    and    light    green;    gold    and 

white. 
Crimson    red;    navy    blue;    emerald 

green. 
Dark  red;  gold  and  white;  light  blue 

and  silver. 
Dark  gray  and  red;  dark  blue  and 

gold. 
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The  Necessity  for  Color  Standards. — Color  is  at  last  be- 
ginning to  be  submitted  to  analysis  so  that  the  different  groups 
using  color  may  come  to  speak  a  common  language  in  defining 
what  is  wanted.  A  short  article  in  the  Science  News  Letter 
describes  efforts  now  being  used  to  develop  an  understanding 
terminology  by  the  different  groups.  The  topic  is  called  "Na- 
tional Color  Society"  and  the  description  follows : 

"To  provide  a  forum  for  those  utilizing  color  in  industry, 
art  and  science,  the  National  Color  Society  is  being  organized. 

"When  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  Convention  met  here  re- 
cently one  of  the  problems  that  confronted  it  was  the  accurate 
use  of  color  names.  There  were  assembled  experts  interested 
in  the  application  of  color  to  pharmaceuticals,  chemicals, 
paints,  dyes,  textiles,  inks,  ceramics  and  many  other  products 
of  industry  as  well  as  in  art.  Out  of  this  meeting  there  arose 
preliminary  plans  for  the  National  Color  Society. 

"One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  new  society  will  be  to 
encourage  the  general  use  of  one  or,  if  necessary,  several 
basically  sound  systems  for  precisely  designating  specific  color 
wherever  exact  specification  of  color  is  required.  The  new 
society  expects  to  co-operate  with  other  national  organizations 
interested  in  the  standardization  of  color  and  it  is  expected  to 
advocate  government  participation  in  the  setting  of  color 
standards. 

"A  British  Color  Council  was  established  last  year,  and  an 
international  color  conference,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  adoption 
of  an  international  color  card,  has  been  suggested  to  facilitate 
the  world  standardization  of  color." 

A  magazine  entitled  the  Cheney  Color  Index  is  an  at- 
tempt to  give  those  interested  in  fabrics  a  monthly  review  of 
color  in  this  industry.  Their  own  foreword  shows  what  they 
are  attempting  to  do  in  these  terms : — Containing  an  analysis  of 
the  trend  in  silk  fabrics.  The  statistics  show  the  relative  popu- 
larity of  the  various  color  families,  the  relative  movement  of 
novelties  and  staples,  and  the  individual  rating  of  the  leading 
colors.  The  figures  are  compiled  weekly  and  constantly  show 
trends  over  a  six  months'  period. 

Thru  the  courtesy  of  the  editors,  the  following  is  a  repro- 
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ductlon  of  an  Issue  which  clearly  shows  how  the  advertiser  may 
be  guided  In  his  use  of  colors  (Fig.  46)  : 

Summary. — The  artist  who  uses  pigments  has  a  definite 
terminology  In  his  use  of  color.  Primary,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary colors  need  constant  analysis  In  relation  not  only  to  atten- 
tion but  the  emotional  content  Implied  In  interpreting  any  ad- 
vertisement. Different  colors  affect  the  consumer  In  different 
ways.  Moreover,  color  to  the  advertiser  holds  a  constant  re- 
lation to  the  distance  and  moving  factors  which  different  media 
as  billboards,  posters,  and  electric  light  signs  Imply.  Colors 
need  constant  relation  to  the  moods  which  they  stimulate  on 
the  part  of  readers.  Cold  and  warm  colors  necessitate  adapta- 
tion to  the  Inherent  characteristics  of  the  articles  or  products 
being  sold.  Mechanically,  the  artist  has  the  task  to  study  Inks 
in  relation  to  the  paper  to  be  used.  Thus  his  efforts  necessitate 
synchronization  of  Interpretative  moods,  feelings,  attention, 
and  appeal  often  modified  by  the  mechanical  difficulties  con- 
stantly presenting  themselves.  However,  effort  Is  being  made 
to  give  Information  regarding  color  tendencies  and  trends 
monthly  as  exemplified  In  the  Cheney  Color  Index. 


ri 


B 

COLOR  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  ADVERTISING  APPEAL 

QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)   Name  and  define  the  emphatic  colors. 

(b)   Under  what  conditions  can  they  be  most  effectively  used  by  the  adver- 
tiser? 

2.  W^hat  is  the  evaluation  given  the  following  colors  and  show  their  relation 
to  billboards,  street  car  cards,  and  poster  advertising: 

(a)  Red  (c)   Blue 

(b)  Green  (d)  Black. 

3.  What  kinds  of  colors  make  effective  backgrounds  for  the   advertiser?     Ex- 
plain and  give  your  reasons. 

4.  Give  the  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  following  colors: 

(a)  Gray  (d)  Red 

(b)  Yellow  (c).Pink 

(c)  Black  (f)    Scarlet. 

5.  Can  there  be  too  much  use  of  color? 

6.  What  are  the  costs  of  full-page  color  advertisements  in  the  following  maga- 
zines: 

(a)  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

(b)  Good  Housekeeping 

(c)  Liberty. 
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CURRENT  MAGAZINE  READINGS 


Present  and  past  copies  of 
"Inland  Printer" 
"Printing" 
"National  Lithographer' 


"American  Printer" 
"Printed  Salesmanship." 


COLLATERAL  TEXTS 


Luckeish    "Light  AND  Color  in  Advertising,"  Chapter  XV,  Dodd,   Mead   and 

Co.,  New  York  City. 
"Posters  AND  Publicity,"  Edited  by  F.  A.  Mercer  and  W.  Gaunt.  New  York 

475  Fifth  Avenue.  * 


MUNSELL  COLOR  SYSTEM 

The  Munsell  Color  System  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  a  scientific  technique  involving  a  simple  exact  descrip- 
tion of  color.  To  the  advertiser  this  system  will  be  of  assist- 
ance in  two  principal  ways:  first,  in  studying  possible  unusual 
color  combinations  and  effects  in  all  advertising  media;  and, 
second,  in  saving  time  by  specifying  colors  which  are  to  appear 
currently  in  actual  advertisements. 

Its  formulae  for  color  combinations  involving  harmony  and 
contrast  give  distinction  and  individuality  to  the  advertising 
message.  The  use  of  the  principles  of  color  organization  de- 
fined in  this  system,  make  possible  an  endless  variety  of  color 
combinations  in  billboards,  street  car  cards,  magazine  pages 
and  booklets.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  fascinating  atmos- 
phere and  artistry  which  is  thus  brought  into  existence  other 
than  to  say  that  there  is  somewhat  of  softness,  quality,  tone, 
mood,  and  character  interblended.  It  not  only  attracts  but 
sustains  interest  in  the  objects  being  portrayed  by  means  of  its 
technique.  If  color  humanizes  that  which  it  touches,  then  this 
system  does  it  with  a  serenity  or  boldness  which  commands 
instantaneous  respect. 

Having  personally  worked  with  this  system  in  creating 
advertisements,  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  effects  obtained 
have  always  been  such  as  to  challenge  comparison  with  other 
color  effects.  The  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  system  is, 
however,   that   any   advertisement  prepared   according  to   its 
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principles  tends  to  have  a  distinctive  content  which  shows  a  re- 
lation to  all  other  advertisements  employing  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  their  construction. 

Believing  that  the  use  of  this  system  is  still  in  its  pioneer 
days  and  recognizing  its  potentialities  for  maximum  attention 
value  and  beauty  of  design  where  grace,  charm,  rigidity,  cool- 
ness, and  other  moods  can  be  consistently  portrayed,  I  hereby 
recommend  its  principles  for  sympathetic  study. 

The  following  material  on  the  Munsell  Color  System  *  has 
been  furnished  by  its  representatives.  It  is  hoped  that  the  ad- 
vertiser's familiarity  with  its  principles  will  stimulate  him  to 
experiment  as  to  its  effectiveness  and  potentialities.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  so  doing  we  shall  give  him  greater  variety,  zest, 
and  added  beauty  to  American  advertising. 

Color  Description. — Color  is  one  of  the  most  potent  fac- 
tors in  advertising.  That  color  is  recognized  as  a  powerful 
sales  media  is  apparent  on  every  hand  from  the  increasing 
number  of  colored  advertisements.  Today  there  is  hardly  a 
single  article  of  merchandise  which  has  not  been  affected  by 
color,  and  it  is  only  logical  that  the  advertisements  depicting 
these  articles  represent  them  with  this  added  appeal.  Color, 
in  the  hands  of  the  advertiser,  can  be  a  most  powerful  tool, 
but  to  use  this  tool  skillfully  and  to  realize  the  full  measure  of 
its  possibilities  he  must  know  something  about  it. 

Color  has  a  many-sided  nature,  and  its  use  calls  for  the 
consideration  of  numerous  factors,  but  in  this  chapter  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  study  of  the  fundamental  character- 
istics of  color,  and  their  relation  to  one  or  two  very  practical 
problems  which  the  advertiser  must  face. 

First  of  all,  what  is  color?  Color  is  anything  seen  by  the 
eye.  No  visible  thing  is  without  color.  Every  object  is  seen 
only  as  a  color  or  a  combination  of  colors  and  every  contour 
and  detail  of  every  object  is  seen  only  as  a  color  or  colors.    To 

•This  material  has  been  written  by  the  Munsell  representatives  at  my  own 
solicitation.  In  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising,  I  believe  that  young 
men  wishing  to  anticipate  maximum  creative  color  effects  can  profitably  investi- 
gate its  elaborately  prepared  materials  which  show  the  concrete  applications  to 
which  the  system  can  be  put  profitably.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to: 

Munsell  Color  Company,  Inc. 
10  East  Franklin  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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see  color,  It  Is  necessary  that  light  energy  be  supplied  from 
some  source,  such  as  the  sun.  That  this  is  true,  we  know,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  as  darkness  comes,  color  disappears,  and 
with  the  coming  of  daylight  we  see  It  again.  We  also  know 
that  colors  are  more  vivid  on  bright  days  when  the  sun  Is 
shining,  while  on  cloudy  days  these  same  colors  lose  some  of 
their  vividness  and  appear  more  subdued. 

Much  of  the  confusion  which  exists  today  wherever  color 
is  handled  Is  due  to  the  use  of  color  names  and  color  terms 
w^hich  mean  one  thing  to  one  person  and  a  different  thing  to 
another.  The  whole  subject  of  color  is  greatly  simplified  when 
it  is  recognized  that  color  has  three  dimensions  which  are  easily 
seen  and  distinguished  by  the  normal  eye. 

Where  great  exactness  in  specifying  a  color  is  demanded — 
and  in  printing  and  advertising  and  its  many  branches,  it  is  de- 
manded— the  numerical  notation  as  described  In  the  following 
paragraphs  Is  invaluable.  The  great  advantage  of  this  system 
lies  partly  in  its  simplicity.  The  whole  plan  rests  on  the  simple 
fact  that  color,  like  any  object  in  the  universe,  has  three  dimen- 
sions. Instead  of  having  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  like 
a  box,  color  is  measured  by  hue,  value,  and  chroma.  Once 
these  dimensions  are  clearly  understood,  color  may  be  de- 
scribed with  the  same  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  one  now 
describes  the  size  of  a  box.  One  will  not  say  vaguely,  "the 
color  of  a  rose''  when  a  particular  "shade"  of  red  is  meant. 
Just  as  the  dimensions  for  a  piece  of  wood  are  written 
2"x4"xJ^",  so  the  color  we  know  as  "rose"  is  written  R  6/6. 
A  typical  "pink"  is  written  as  R  8/2,  a  typical  "maroon"  is 
written  as  R  3/4  and  a  typical  "slate"  is  written  as  N  2/.  The 
specification  of  color  by  means  of  these  simple  terms  will  save 
an  immeasurable  amount  of  time  and  expense  for  those  who 
buy  or  sell  printed  matter,  or  any  of  the  materials  involving 
color  entering  Into  the  manufacturing  of  their  product.  It  will 
also  assist  In  the  standardization  of  a  part  of  the  work  that 
goes  into  the  making  and  handling  of  orders. 

Any  piece  of  copy  left  with  the  printer  goes  thru  definite 
channels.  From  the  client's  hands  it  passes  to  the  artist,  to 
the  engraver,  to  the  printer,  and  then,  in  many  cases,  back  to 
the  client  for  a  final  check-up  and  any  possible  changes.    When 
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placing  an  order  for  a  drawing,  plate,  a  piece  of  printed  matter 
or  any  of  the  many  items  connected  with  advertising,  the  Mun- 
sell  system  makes  it  possible  to  express  one's  ideas  clearly  as 
to  what  color  is  desired.  This  means  avoiding  delays  and  mis- 
understandings and  saving  time.  If  the  client  has  clearly  in 
mind  just  what  he  wants,  it  is  obvious  that  the  printer  will  have 
a  minimum  amount  of  difficulty  In  producing  it.  But,  as  more 
often  is  the  case,  the  client's  mind  is  not  fully  made  up.  This 
system  makes  it  possible  for  the  printer  to  render  immediate 
service. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  color,  a  client  may  have  in 
mind  a  fairly  definite  picture  of  the  colors  he  wants.  He 
knows  what  they  look  like  but  he  is  unable  to  describe  them. 
He  may  say  that  he  wants  the  background  of  this  particular 
illustrative  material  to  be  cream,  with  border  of  maroon  and 
lettering  of  gray.  Since  there  are  many  kinds  of  cream  (light, 
dark,  warm,  and  cool),  and  many  values  of  gray  (some  light, 
some  dark),  there  is  room  for  misunderstanding.  Thinking  a 
color  and  seeing  a  color  are  two  different  things,  and  if  color 
charts  are  at  hand  which  depict  measured  scales  of  hue, 
VALUE,  and  CHROMA,  the  client  may  select  and  specify  by  defi- 
nite symbols  the  particular  cream,  maroon,  and  gray  which  he 
has  in  mind. 

When  copy  reaches  the  artist's  hands,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  have  a  very  clear  picture  of  what  the  client  wants.  If  the 
client  has  specified  definite  colors  selected  from  color  charts, 
there  will  be  no  uncertainty  and  the  artist  will  merely  repro- 
duce these  colors  and  pass  the  layout,  with  accompanying 
specifications,  on  to  the  engraver  and  the  printer.  Ofttlmes, 
after  copy  has  gone  thru  these  channels,  in  the  regular  way,  it 
is  returned  to  the  client  for  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the 
sketch,  rough  layout  or  finished  layout  for  the  making  of  any 
possible  changes.  Here  again  color  specification  is  needed. 
With  color  charts  at  hand,  the  procedure  is  greatly  simplified. 
There  may  be  a  color  too  light  or  too  dark  or  there  may  be 
a  green  with  too  much  blue  in  it  which  subtracts  from  the  bal- 
ance and  harmony  of  the  illustration.  This  system  makes  pos- 
sible quick  changes  In  terms  of  certain  fixed  principles.  These 
little  changes,  small  though  they  may  be,  make  for  the  final 
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beauty  and  success  of  the  material  and  the  ultimate  satisfac- 
tion of  both  advertiser  and  client. 

Each  time  that  "copy"  passes  from  one  hand  to  another, 
color  ideas  must  be  communicated,  and  when  these  color  ideas 
are  made  clear  and  any  possible  chance  of  misunderstanding 
removed,  the  work  of  each  in  turn  is  facilitated. 

These  three  dimensions,  which  are  named  Hue,  Value,  and 
Chroma,  describe  any  color  as  readily  as  the  three  dimensions 
of  a  box  describe  its  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Each  of 
these  dimensions  of  color  can  easily  be  measured  (at  a  glance, 
with  practice)   and  stated  simply  in  speech  and  writing. 

Hue. — Sunlight  is  composed  of  every  possible  spectrally 
pure  color,  so  balanced  in  combination  that  no  one  color  is 
dominant  and  the  result  is  a  pure  white  light.  Passing  a  ray 
of  sunlight  through  a  prism  breaks  the  light  up  into  a  band 
(the  spectrum)  of  its  component  colors.  Red,  Yellow,  Green, 
Blue,  etc.,  and  this  distinguishing  by  name  of  any  color  of  the 
spectrum  from  the  other  colors,  indicates  the  hue,  or  common 
name,  of  that  color.  Any  Red  is  Red  in  hue,  and  any  Green 
is  a  Green  hue,  etc.  Hue  is  the  first  characteristic  of  a  color 
that  the  eye  detects.  It  is  how  we  know,  for  instance,  that  a 
Red  is  Red  and  not  Green  or  any  other  color  but  Red.  In 
notating  a  color,  its  hue  is  indicated  by  the  Initial  letter  or  let- 
ters of  the  color  referred  to — R  for  Red,  YR  for  Yellow-Red, 
Y  for  Yellow,  etc. 

Value. — Pure  White  is  so  light  that  no  color  can  be  seen 
in  it.  Pure  Black  is  so  dark  that  no  color  can  be  seen  in  it. 
But  between  the  two  can  be  distinguished  various  degrees  of 
light  strength,  ranging  from  the  darkest  Gray  just  above 
Black  to  the  lightest  Gray  just  below  White,  and  colors  can 
be  seen  at  these  various  intermediate  levels  of  light  strength. 
For  instance.  Yellow  is  usually  a  light  color,  nearer  to  White 
than  to  Black.  Purple-Blue  is  usually  a  dark  color,  nearer  to 
Black  than  to  White.  This  variable  light  strength  is  called 
value,  most  Yellows  being  rather  high  in  value,  and  most 
Purple-Blues  being  rather  low  in  value  although  of  course 
Yellow  can  be  very  dark  and  Purple-Blue  can  be  very  light. 

The  eye  can  readily  distinguish  and  memorize  ten  dif- 
ferent steps  of  value,  graduated  from  Black  at  the  bottom  up 
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to  White  at  the  top.  It  is  hot  difficult  to  estimate  with  the 
unaided  eye  the  approximate  value  of  any  color,  and  it  can  be 
done  accurately  by  comparing  the  color  with  the  value  scale. 

Theoretically  perfect  White  and  theoretically  perfect  Black 
are  practically  unattainable,  though  they  can  be  very  closely 
approached.*  Perfect  Black  is  indicated  by  the  numeral  o  at 
the  bottom  of  the  value  scale.  (See  Fig.  47.)  The  next  step  up- 
ward is  I  (below  which  few  Blacks  go),  then  2,  3,  4  and  so  on 
up  to  White  at  10.  This  places  the  fifth  step  at  the  middle, 
representing  a  Gray  half-way  between  Black  and  White.  Any 
pure  Gray  is  known  as  neutral  and  is  indicated  by  the  initial  N, 
with  Its  level  Indicated  by  a  numeral  set  above  a  line  at  the  right, 
as  N  2/,  N  3/,  N  7/,  etc.  N  0/  is  Black  and  N  10/  is  White, 
but  N  1/  is  the  Black  usually  seen  and  N  9/  the  usual  White. 
They  are  generally  notated  so. 

By  comparing  any  color  with  the  different  Grays  of  the 
scale  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  value  of  that  color,  which 
simply  indicates  how  light  or  dark  that  color  Is.  Value  is  no- 
tated by  a  numeral  (corresponding  to  the  numbered  levels  in 
the  value  scale)  placed  above  a  line  to  the  right  of  the  hue 
designation.  For  Instance,  a  Red  of  a  lightness  about  half-way 
between  Black  and  White  would  be  at  the  fifth  level  of  value. 
Indicated  thus:  R  5/.  A  Yellow  about  two  steps  higher,  Y  7/. 
A  dark  Purple-Blue,  say  about  three  steps  above  Black,  PB  3/. 
And  so  on.  Colors  up  to  3  In  value  are  said  to  be  In  the  "dark 
zone"  of  values,  those  from  4  to  6,  in  the  "middle  zone"  of 
values,  and  those  from  7  upward,  in  the  "light  zone"  of  values. 
(See  Fig.  47.) 

Chroma. — Two  colors  may  be  the  same  in  hue  (for  in- 
stance, both  Red)  and  the  same  In  value  (that  is,  neither  Is 
lighter  nor  darker  than  the  other),  and  yet  be  different  in  color 
strength.  One  may  be  a  strong  Red  and  the  other  a  weak, 
grayish  Red.  This  difference  Is  In  the  dimension  of  chroma, 
by  which  the  degree  of  color  strength  (Intensity)  Is  measured 
and  indicated. 

Hue  is  the  name  of  a  color.  Value  is  the  amount  of  light 
in  a  color.     Chroma  is  the  degree  of  strength  in  a  color. 

♦For  instance,  pure  magnesium  oxide  is  9.7  to  9.9  in  value.  Practically  pure 
Black  IS  obtained  by  lining  the  interior  of  a  box  with  Black  velvet  and  looking 
into  it  through  a  hole  in  the  cover. 
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.XfivAiTKNlS     ,   A  Step  in  chroma  is  the  unit 
/l'r\fS.  Y^       of  measure  of  change  m  a  hue  be- 
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tween  Neutral  Gray  and  the  maxi- 
mum chroma  of  that  hue.     Experi- 
ment has  shown  that  it  can  readily 
be  distinguished  and  remembered. 
These   steps   are   graduated   from 
Neutral  Gray  out  to  the  strongest 
chroma  obtainable  in  any  hue  at 
any   given   level    of    value.      The 
steps  are  numbered  outward  from 
N   toward  the   maximum  chroma 
(see  Fig.  48),  and  in  notating  the 
^^    color  the  numeral  is  placed  below 
the    line,    under    the    numeral    of 
value.     For  instance,  a  Red  mid- 
^i.    way    between    White    and    Black, 
and    five    steps    out    in    chroma, 
would  be  written  R  5/5.     A  Red 
at   the   sixth    level    of   value    and 
three  steps  out  in  chroma  would 
be  written  R  6/3.    The  color  com- 
monly known  as  *'rose"  is  a  gray- 
ish  Red,   a   Red  that   is  weak   in 
chroma,  generally  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  R  6/4.    Thus  the  arrange- 
ment in  notation  of  hue,  value,  and 
chroma  is  H  V/C. 

The  chromas  close  to  neutral 
are  known  as  weak  chromas :  those 
at  or  near  maximum  strength  are 
called  strong  chromas;  and  those 
between  the  weak  and  the  strong 
are  known  as  moderate  chromas. 
Red  IS  a  very  powerful  color 
at  the  fourth  level  of  value  and 
can  be  graduated  through  a  dozen 
or  more  distinguishable  steps  of  chroma,  but  up  at  the  eighth 
level  it  cannot  be  carried  out  more  than  a  third  as  far. 
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Fig.  47. — Diagram  of  the  value  scale. 
Note  on  the  left  the  indication  of  the 
three  zones,  Light,  Middle,  and  Dark; 
and  on  the  right  the  notation  of  neutral 
at  the  various  levels  of  value. 
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The  strongest  possible  chroma  obtainable  in  practically  non- 
fading  color  substances  varies  with  different  hues,  and  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  value.  Yellow,  for  instance,  which  is  strongest 
only  when  it  is  light,  can  be  divided  into  more  distinguishable 
steps  of  chroma  at  a  high  level  of  value  (say  the  eighth)  than 
it  can  at  any  of  the  lower  levels;  and  the  reverse  is  true  of 
Purple-Blue,  which  is  strongest  in  chroma  at  a  comparatively 
low  level  of  value  but  cannot  be  carried  out  in  many  distinguish- 


FiG,  48. — Diagram  showing  hue,  value,  and  chroma  in  their  relation  to  one 
another.  The  circular  band  represents  the  hues  in  their  proper  sequence.  The 
upright  center  axis  is  the  scale  of  value.  The  paths  pointing  outward  from 
the  center  show  the  steps  of  chroma,  increasing  in  strength  as  indicated  by  the 
numerals. 

able  steps  of  chroma  at  a  high  level.  This  variation  in  maxi- 
mum chroma  at  different  levels  of  value  is  due  simply  to  the 
vagaries  of  Nature — there  is  no  one  level  of  value  at  which  all 
hues  reach  their  strongest  chroma.  The  level  at  which  a  hue 
reaches  its  maximum  chroma  is  called  its  "home"  value,  but 
this  may  vary  in  the  same  hue,  in  different  pigments,  dyes,  etc. 
The  Color  Sphere. — Since  the  three  dimensions  of  color 
must  be  as  readily  understood  as  the  three  dimensions  of  a  box, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  some  simple,  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  all  colors,  in  which  hue,  value,  and  chroma  are  sepa- 
rately identified  and  yet  comprehended  together.  A  sphere 
serves  this  purpose.      (See  Fig.  49.)      The  top  pole  of  the 
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Color  Sphere  Is  White,  the  bottom  pole  Black,  and  the  axis  is 
the  graduated  scale  of  Neutral  Grays,  which  places  N  5/  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  Sphere.  Clockwise,  or  "westward,"  around 
the  equator  of  the  Sphere  (as  seen  from  the  top  pole),  and  at 
equal  distances  apart,  are  the  five  Principal  hues — Red,  Yel- 
low, Green,  Blue,  and  Purple.    Spaced  evenly  between  each  two 
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Fig.  49. — The  Color  Sphere.  The  hues  are  placed  in  se- 
quence around  the  neutral  axis.  The  axis  and  all  the  hues  sur- 
rounding it  are  all  of  the  same  value  (lightness  or  darkness)  at 
any  given  level,  increasingly  lighter  to  VVhite  at  the  top  and  in- 
creasingly darker  to  Black  at  the  bottom.  From  neutral  gray  at 
the  center  axis,  the  hues  increase  in  color  strength  or  intensity 
(chroma)   as  the  distance  outward  from  the  axis  is  increased. 

of  these,  In  the  order  named,  are  the  five  Intermediate  hues — 
Yellow-Red,  Green-Yellow,  Blue-Green,  Purple-Blue,  and  Red- 
Purple.     These  ten  hues  are  called  the  Major  hues. 

Comparing  the  Color  Sphere  to  a  peeled  orange  composed 
of  ten  segments  (see  Fig.  50),  each  of  the  ten  Major  hues 
would  occupy  one  segment,  its  upper  half  blending  through 
lighter  values  to  White  at  the  top  and  its  lower  half  blending 
through  darker  values  to  Black  at  the  bottom.     Its  inner  edge, 
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along  the  perpendicular  axis  of  the  Sphere,  would  be  the  gradu- 
ated series  of  neutral  Grays  from  Black  up  to  White.  Out- 
ward horizontally  (at  a  right  angle)  from  the  neutral  axis,  at 
any  level  of  value,  the  color  would  become  more  intense  in 
color  strength,  in  measured  steps  of  chroma.  The  hues  become 
lighter  as  they  go  upward  in  value:  darker  as  they  go  down- 
ward  in  value;  weaker  in  chroma  as  they  go  inward  toward 


Fig.  50.— An  orange  assumed  to  represent  the  Color  Sphere, 
with  a  segment  displaced  to  show  the  neutral  gray  center,  which 
IS  -Black  at  the  bottom  and  blends  upward  through  increasing 
lightness  to  White  at  the  top.  Note  the  change  in  color  strength 
(cnroma)    outward  from  the  center. 

the  neutral  axis;  and  stronger  in  chroma  as  they  go  outward 
toward  maximum  strength. 

Thus  to  notate  any  color  it  is  only  necessary  ( i )  to  choose 
Its  hue  name  in  the  sequence  of  colors  around  the  Sphere;  (2) 
to  indicate  its  value  according  to  the  neutral  scale  axis  of  the 
Sphere;  and  (3)  to  indicate  its  chroma  according  to  the  chroma 
scales  of  color  strength. 

Second  Intermediate  Hues. — The  device  of  the  Color 
Sphere  is  used  as  an  aid  to  orderly  thinking.  After  mastering 
the  basic  idea  of  hue,  value,  and  chroma  and  their  relation  to 
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the  Color  Sphere,  there  are  certain  details  concerning  it  which 
may  now  be  considered.     (See  Fig.  51.) 

Ten  hues  have  been  mentioned  as  placed  around  the  axis 
of  the  Sphere,  but  obviously  they  are  not  enough,  for  there  is 
possible  a  much  larger  choice  of  color  hues,  without  reference 
to  the  qualities  of  value  and  chroma.  To  facilitate  the  ready 
identification  of  "in-between''  hues,  second  intermediate  hues 
are  added  in  logical  sequence  in  the  succession  of  Principal  and 
Intermediate  hues  around  the  Color  Sphere.     Reading  clock- 
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*i.  •  ,^'- — '^  simple  diagram  of  the 
three  dimensions  of  color.  Around 
the  center,  hues.  Up  and  down,  value. 
Outward  from  the   center,   chroma. 

wise  from  Red,  the  sequence  is :  Red,  Red  Yellow-Red,  Yellow- 
Red,  Yellow-Red  Yellow,  Yellow,  Yellow  Green-Yellow,  and 
so  forth  (R-YR,  YR,  YR-Y,  Y,  Y-GY,  etc.).  See  any  chart  of 
Constant  value  for  the  complete  gamut.  Also  see  Fig.  52. 
Note  that  in  the  Second  Intermediate  hues,  which  include  three 
initial  letters,  the  letter  which  occurs  twice  is  that  of  the  ad- 
joining Principal  hue,  but  it  does  not  occur  twice  in  succession 
m  naming  any  of  the  Second  Intermediate  hues.  For  instance, 
R-YR  is  correct,  but  YR-R  is  incorrect.  YR-Y  is  correct,  but 
Y-YR  is  incorrect.  # 

Special  Intermediate  Hues.— To  facilitate  the  Identifica- 
tion of  special  intermediate  hues,  a  hundred  numerals  (ten  sets 
of  ten  each)  are  placed  in  clockwise  sequence  around  the  Color 
Sphere.     And  since  further  combinations  of  hue  initials    (be- 
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yond  three  as  used  in  a  Second  Intermediate  hue)  would  be 
clumsy,  each  of  the  ten  Major  hues  has  ten  numerals  (i  to  10) 
assigned  to  it,  indicating  graduated  steps  of  hue  changes  from 
one  hue  to  another  around  the  Sphere,  horizontally.  Number 
I   of  every  Major  hue  is  placed  four  steps  before  the  exact 
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Fig.  52— Diagram  showing  the  5  Pnncipal  hues,  the  5  Intermediate 
hues,  the  10  Second  Intermediate  hues,  and  the  80  Special  Intermediate 
circuit       ^*^^**^  numerals,   i,  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  7.  8,  9),  in  the  100  hue 

center  of  that  hue,  which  places  the  number  5  directly  on  the 
hue  itself.  The  numbers  6,  7,  8,  etc.,  proceed  in  a  clockwise 
direction,  bringing  10  directly  on  the  Second  Intermediate 
hue.  In  notating  colors,  the  hue  number  is  placed  before  the 
hue  initial,  as  2R,  7Y,  9YR,  etc.  Any  Principal  or  Interme- 
diate hue  Is  understood  as  being  the  number  5  of  that  hue 
series  of  ten  numbers,  but  any  Second  Intermediate  hue  Is  un- 
derstood as  being  the  number  10  of  the  preceding  Principal  or 
Intermediate  hue.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  most  require- 
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ments  of  color  description  are  accommodated  simply  by  the 
initials  of  the  Principal,  Intermediate,  or  Second  Intermediate 
hues,  the  use  of  numerical  hue  notation  being  confined  to  the 
relatively  few  cases  where  such  fine  hue  distinctions  are  re- 
quired. Of  course  any  fractional  step  of  hue,  value,  or  chroma 
can  he  written  decimally, 

Chromas  Beyond  the  Surface  of  the  Sphere. — At  the 
middle  level  of  value,  the  fifth  step  in  chroma  is  placed  at  the 
surface  of  the  Sphere,  but  hues  of  stronger  chroma  extend 
some  steps  out  beyond  the  surface  (see  Fig.  53),  like  immense 


Fig.  53. — Diagram  showing  characteristic  chromas  extending  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  Color  Sphere,  the  Yellow  reaching  its  strongest  chroma  at 
the  8th  level  of  value,  while  its  opposite,  Purple-Blue,  reaches  its  strongest 
chroma  at  value  3. 

buildings  (always  at  right  angles  to  the  axis)  on  a  very  small 
Earth;  or  like  level  limbs  on  a  Color  Tree  *  extending  through 
and  beyond  the  surface  of  a  sphere  within  which  the  tree  has 
grown.  The  Color  Sphere  does  not  contain  all  colors  com- 
pressed into  a  symmetrically  spherical  form,  but  it  is  the  basic 
idea  for  an  orderly  arrangement  presenting  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  color — hue,  value,  and  chroma.  Let  the  fifth  or  sixth 
step  of  chroma  serve  as  a  "checking  station**  in  memorizing 
the  various  steps  in  chroma  of  any  hue.  Memorizing  even  ap- 
proximately the  hues  at  the  fifth  level  of  value  and  the  sixth 
step  of  chroma  is  of  great  help  in  judging  colors  generally. 

•See  the  description  of  the  Color  Tree.     (See  Fig.  48.) 
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MUNSELL  COLOR  SYSTEM 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  source  of  color? 

2.  Discuss  the  difference  between  primary  and  secondary  colors. 

3.  Are  black  and  white  colors?    Explain. 

4.  Draw  a  color  tree  and  explain. 

5.  Differentiate  between  shades  and  tints  and  explain  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  by  comparison  with  the  Munsell  Color  System. 

6.  Name  and  explain  the  three  color  dimensions  as  used  in  the  Munsell  Color 
System. 

7.  Show  why  this  system  is  essential  in  determining  proper  harmonies. 

8.  Discuss  the  experimental  evidences  on  the  attention  value  of  color  as  com- 
pared with  black  and  white. 

9.  Can  you  explain  why  color  should  have  greater  attention  value  than  black 
and  white  in  a  periodical  carrying  10%  colored  ads  and  90%  black  and 
white? 

10.  Would  there  be  any  change  in  the  comparative  attention  values  if  the  per- 
centages of  colored  and  black  and  white  ads  were  reversed? 

11.  What  color  combination  will  give  the  greatest  and  least  legibility  of  copy? 

12.  Discuss  the  illustrative  value  of  color  in  advertising. 

PROBLEMS 

Because  of  poor  printing  facilities  in  Xville,  you  have  found  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  contract  with  a  printing  house  in  Philadelphia  to  print  500,000 
pamphlets  which  will  be  printed  in  colors. 

Unable  to  leave  Xville,  you  are  forced  to  specify  exact  colors  for  the  print- 
ing from  your  office. 

(a)  Describe  the  system  you  would  use  to  carry  on  your  correspondence,  mak- 
ing sure  that  you  cover  the  following  points: 

1.  The  three  dimensions  of  color 

2.  Color  balance 

3.  Color  formulae 

4.  Color  tree 

5.  Practical  value  of  the  Munsell  system. 

(b)  Assume  that  you  have  selected  the  following  cx)lor  7R  5/4.  What  other 
colors  could  be  used  with  this  which  would  give  a  pleasing  effect? 

(c)  Supposing  that  you  cut  the  color  sphere  in  half  and  that  the  flat  surface 
represents  the  various  hues  at  their  middle  value  or  5.  Let  us  further 
suppose  you  had  red  with  a  chroma  of  10  and  wished  to  combine  it  with 
its  complementary  color  blue-green  which  has  a  chroma  of  5.  Indicate 
the  relative  areas  of  red  and  blue-green  that  you  would  use  to  get  the 
proper  combination. 

(d)  Diagram  the  color  map  of  the  eye  and  discuss  its  principles  in  terms  of 
the  placement  of  ads  involving  the  use  of  the  different  colors  in  relation 
to  attention. 
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A  DICTIONARY   OF   COLOR   TERMS 

Black. — A  Neutral  Color  of  very  low  value,  usually  about 
one  and  one-half  in  value. 

Chroma. — The  strength  or  weakness  of  a  Color.  In 
terms  of  chroma,  color  is  described  as  fFeak,  Moderate,  or 
Strong,  The  notation  of  chroma  is  shown  in  Fig.  48.  Syno- 
nyms: Saturation;  Intensity  (Purity). 

Color. — Anything  seen  by  the  eye,  such  as  Black,  White, 
Red,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  or  Purple.  The  form  of  an  object 
is  recognized  only  because  of  the  contrast  between  the  color  or 
colors  of  this  object  and  the  color  or  colors  of  the  background. 
Color  is  accompanied  by  an  excitation  of  the  retina  and  brain 
by  beams  of  light. 

Color  Balance. — i.  In  its  broadest  meaning,  color  balance 
is  an  esthetic  term  referring  to  the  feeling  of  balance,  con- 
tinuity, and  fitness  which  is  found  in  beautiful  color  schemes. 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  it  applies  to  the  physical 
balance  of  a  color  scheme  in  Gray.  In  such  a  case  the  colors 
in  a  color  scheme  are  assembled  on  a  disc  in  pie-shaped  areas 
or  sectors.  The  size  of  each  of  these  sectors  is  proportional  to 
the  area  of  each  color  in  the  color  scheme.  If  the  disc  areas 
blend  to  a  Neutral  Gray  when  the  disc  is  rotated,  the  color 
scheme  is  said  to  balance.  With  experience  this  form  of  phys- 
ical Color  Balance  can  be  detected  by  the  unaided  eye. 

Studies  and  exercises  in  Color  Balance  will  broaden  one's 
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experience  and  improve  one's  color  technique  just  as  studies  and 
exercises  in  Musical  Harmony  broaden  one's  experience  and 
improve  one's  musical  technique.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
studies  and  exercises  be  limited  to  Color  Balance,  since  such 
studies  are  but  the  stepping  stones  leading  to  the  study  of 
Color  Dominance.     See  Color  Dominance. 

Color  Blindness. — The  inability  to  distinguish  colors  prop- 
erly which  is  associated  with  a  subnormal  perception  of  hue 
and  chroma.     It  may  be  either  congenital  or  due  to  injury  to 

the  eye. 

Color  Dominance. — This  is  found  in  a  color  scheme  in 
which  some  one  hue  predominates.  Intelligently  employed,  it 
suggests  different  moods  or  atmospheres,  typified  in  various 
cases  by  Valor,  Inspiration,  Fruitfulness,  Truth,  Royalty,  etc. 

There  is  no  better  training  for  the  effective  handling  of 
Color  Dominance  than  the  study  of  Color  Balance.    See  Color 

Balance. 

Color  Notation. — An  exact  and  specific  description  of  a 
color,  using  symbols  and  numerals,  written  hue  value/chroma. 
For  example,  a  typical  Maroon  is  notated  as  *'5R3/4."  See 
Hue,  Value,  Chroma  for  notations  of  each. 

Color  Tree. — A  conception  used  in  advanced  color  study 
which  is  very  useful  as  a  supplement  to  the  Idea  of  a  Color 
Sphere.  The  vertical  trunk  of  this  tree  corresponds  to  the 
vertical  value-scale  axis  of  the  Sphere.  The  branches  extend 
outward  horizontally  from  the  trunk.  Each  branch  represents 
a  series  of  colors  of  constant  hue  and  constant  value  but  In- 
creasing in  chroma  as  the  distance  from  the  Neutral  Gray 
trunk  becomes  greater.  Those  branches  which  originate  at 
the  same  height  on  the  trunk  bear  colors  of  equal  value,  dark 
colors  being  found  on  the  lower  levels  and  light  colors  on  the 
higher  levels.  Those  branches  which  point  In  the  same  direc- 
tion from  the  trunk  bear  colors  of  the  same  hue.  The  branches 
which  represent  the  ten  Major  hues  are  spaced  at  equal  inter- 
vals around  the  trunk.  Each  branch  is  in  reality  a  chroma 
scale,  beginning  In  Neutral  Gray  at  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
ending  In  the  strongest  available  chroma  of  the  particular  hue 
and  value   represented  by  that  branch.      If   the   number   of 
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branches  is  infinitely  increased  the  tree  will  expand  into  a  com- 
plete color  solid. 

Complementary  Hues. — Two  hues  which  differ  most  radi- 
cally from  each  other.  Pairs  of  Complementary  hues  are 
shown  directly  opposite  each  other,  on  the  Radial  Charts  of 
constant  value  in  the  Standard  Edition  of  the  Munsell  Book 
of  Color. 

Cool  Colors. — Green,  Blue-Green,  Blue,  and  Purple-Blue. 
See  Warm  Colors. 

Home  Value  Level. — The  value  level  at  which  the  maxi- 
nium  chroma  is  reached  in  some  particular  hue.  It  varies  for 
different  hues,  i.e.,  in  Yellow,  it  is  at  the  eighth  level ;  in  Green, 
at  the  fifth  level;  and  in  Purple-Blue  at  the  third  level.  The 
"home"  level  also  varies  for  different  color  mediums.  See 
Maximum  Color. 

Hue. — The  distinctive  primary  characteristic  of  any  Chro- 
matic Color,  In  terms  of  hue  we  describe  a  color  as  Red, 
Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  or  Purple,  For  the  notation  of  hue  see 
Fig.  52. 

Intermediate  Hues. — Yellow-Red,  Green-Yellow,  Blue- 
Green,  Purple-Blue,  and  Red-Purple.  These  five  hues  are 
placed  at  the  visually  determined  mid-points  between  the  five 
Principal  Hues.  See  Principal  Hues.  See  also  Hue;  Major 
Hues. 

Description  Notation 

Yellow-Red  (YR) 5  YR 

Green-Yellow  (GY)    r  GY 

Blue-Green  (BG)    r  BG 

Purple-Blue  (PB)   r  PR 

Red-Purple  (RP)    5  Rp 

Light  Primaries. — Three  spectrally  pure  beams  of  light, 
by  the  blending  of  which  a  great  number  of  colors  can  be  seen. 
Three  wave-lengths  frequently  used  are  650  m/i,  550  m/x,  and 
460  m/i,  corresponding  in  general  to  the  hues  RP-R,  GY-G, 
and  PB-P.     See  Primary  Colors. 

Major  Hues. — Ten  hues,  made  up  of  the  five  Principal 
hues  and  the  five  Intermediate  hues.  {See  Principal  Hues;  In- 
termediate Hues.)     These  ten  hues  have  been  chosen  not  be- 
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cause  they  are  ten  in  number — although  the  Decimal  System  is 
very  convenient — but  because  they  represent  mutually  equi- 
distant Hue-points  to  the  eye.    See  also  Hue. 

Maximum  Color. — A  color  of  very  strong  chroma,  on  a 
value  level  characteristic  of  the  hue  in  question — i.e.,  its 
''Home'*  Value  Level.  {See  Home  Value  Level.)  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  Maximum  Yellow  is  on  the  eighth  level  of  value, 
Maximum  Purple-Blue  on  the  third  level,  etc.  The  reason  for 
this  interesting  variation  of  Maxima  Colors  in  different  hues  is 
due  not  to  any  physical  characteristics  or  complexities  inherent 
in  the  colored  media  which  we  use,  but  rather  to  the  sensitive 
and  unique  adjustment  of  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  and  brain. 

The  word  ''Maximum"  is  a  relative  term,  referring  to  the 
strongest  color  in  any  hue  which  can  be  evoked  by  some  par- 
ticular color  medium.  Thus  the  maximum  Color  in  any  single 
hue  may  vary  for  different  color  media.  The  maxima  shown 
on  the  standard  color  charts,  which  have  been  selected  as  the 
strongest  colors  which  are  reasonably  permanent,  represent 
one  class  of  Maxima;  printing  inks  represent  another  class  of 
Maxima;  and  Oil  Colors,  Dyes,  Ceramics,  etc.,  further  classes 

of  Maxima. 

Neutral  Colors. — Characterized  by  a  complete  absence  of 
hue  and  chroma.  They  are  pure  Black,  pure  White,  and  the 
pure    Grays    lying   between.      Synonym:   Achromatic    Colors. 

See  Color. 

Pigment-Mixture  Primaries. — A  Red  pigment,  a  Yellow 
pigment,  and  a  Purple-Blue  pigment.  It  is  assumed  that  there 
are  three  pigments  or  three  dyes,  by  the  intermixture  of  which 
a  considerable  number  of  colors  can  be  evoked.  In  practice 
there  are  more  than  three.  For  instance,  two  different  pig- 
ments of  the  same  hue  will  act  quite  differently  when  mixed 
with  a  pigment  of  some  other  hue.  Such  complexities  are  due 
to  the  multiple  absorption  of  light  within  the  pigment  layer, 
and  to  the  different  sizes  of  the  pigment  granules. 

Pigment-mixture  Primaries  describe  the  results  of  Pigment- 
mixture  and  as  such  are  important.  They  are,  however,  posi- 
tively misleading  if  one  attempts  to  use  them  to  describe  color 
as  the  eye  sees  it. 
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Primary  Colors. — ^These  are  assumed  to  be  inherently 
more  essential  than  certain  other  colors  which  result  from  the 
mixing  or  blending  of  the  Primary  Colors.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  Primary  Colors:  Light  Primaries,  Pigment-mixture 
Primaries,  and  Psychological  Primaries.  See  Light  Primaries; 
Pigment-Mixture  Primaries;  Psychological  Primaries. 

Principal  Hues. — Red,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  and  Purple. 
These  five  hues  have  been  chosen  not  because  they  are  five  in 
number,  but  because  they  are  visually  equidistant  from  each 
other  in  Hue.    See  Litermediate  Hues;  Major  Hues;  Hue. 

Description  Notation 

Red  (R) 5  R 

Yellow  (Y)    5  Y 

Green  (G)    5  G 

Blue  (B)    5  B 

Purple  (P)   5  P 

Psychological  Primaries. — Black  and  White;  Yellow  and 
Purple-Blue;  Red  and  Green.  Dr.  Christine  Ladd-Franklin 
has  proposed  the  very  reasonable  hypothesis  that  the  simplest 
eye  sees  merely  achromatic  colors;  that  a  more  complex  eye 
sees  Yellow  and  Purple-Blue  in  addition  to  achromatic  colors; 
and  that  in  fully  developed  vision  the  ability  to  see  Yellow 
splits  up  into  the  ability  to  see  Red  and  Green.  Her  theory 
explains  In  this  way  how  It  happens  that  Red  and  Green,  In- 
stead of  making  a  series  of  reddish  Greens  (as  Red  and 
Purple-Blue  make  a  series  of  reddish  Blues,  or  Purples), 
vanish  when  mixed  In  proper  proportion,  and  produce  Yellow; 
and  that  In  the  same  way.  Yellow  and  Purple-Blue  produce 
White.     See  Primary  Colors. 

Reflection  Factor. — The  percentage  of  Incident  light  re- 
flected from  a  sample.     See  Value. 

Shade. — i.  The  color  evoked  when  looking  at  the  mixture 
of  a  chromatic  pigment  with  a  black  pigment,  or  of  a  chro- 
matic dye  with  a  black  dye.  2.  The  appearance  of  that  por- 
tion of  a  surface  which  lies  In  a  shadow.     See  Tint. 

Special  Intermediate  Hues. — All  hues  not  classified  as 
Principal,  Intermediate,  or  Second  Intermediate  hues.  The 
following  list  of  the  hues  In  the  Red  group  shows  the  relation 
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of  the  Special  Intermediate  hues  to  the  Major  hues  and  to 
the  Second  Intermediate  hues.     See  Hues. 

Notation  Classification  Description 

lo  RP  SECOND  INTERMEDIATE       Red-Purple  Red 

1  R  Special  Intermediate 

2  R  Special  Intermediate 

3  R  Special  Intermediate 

4  R  Special  Intermediate 

5  R  MAJOR  Red 

6  R  Special  Intermediate 

7  R  Special  Intermediate 

8  R  Special  Intermediate 

9  R  Special  Intermediate 

10  R  SECOND  INTERMEDIATE       Red  Yellow-Red 

Tint. — I.  The  color  evoked  when  looking  at  the  mixture 
of  a  chromatic  pigment  and  a  white  pigment.  2.  The  color 
evoked  when  small  amounts  of  a  pigment  or  dye  are  thinly 
applied  to  a  white  paper  or  white  cloth  surface.    See  Shade. 

Value. — The  lightness  or  darkness  of  any  color.  In  terms 
of  value  we  describe  all  colors  as  dark,  middle,  or  light.  The 
notation  of  value  Is  shown  in  Fig.  47  on  page  322  of  the  text. 
There  are  no  universally  accepted  synonyms  for  value.  Among 
those   used   to    a   limited  extent   are:    Brightness;   Brilliance; 

Luminosity. 

Value  Scale. — A  series  of  visually  equidistant  Neutral 
Colors,  lying  between  Absolute  Black  and  Absolute  White. 
The  revised  Munsell  Value  Scale,  found  on  the  standard  color 
charts,  represents  the  averaged  results  obtained  by  seven  expe- 
rienced observers.  The  following  table  shows  the  relationship 
between  value  and  Reflection  Factor. 

TABLE  OF  VALUE  VERSUS  REFLECTION  FACTOR 

Reflection 

Value  Factor 

0 0% 

1   1% 

2   3% 

3   6% 

4 ...  11% 
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Reflection 
Value  Factor 

5   18% 

6  27% 

7   39% 

8   54% 

9   73% 

10 100% 

Warm  Colors.— Red-Purple,  Red,  Yellow-Red,  and  Yel- 
low.   See  Cool  Colors. 

White. — A  Neutral  Color  of  very  high  value,  usually  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ninth  value  level. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 

Planning  the  Campaign. — In  the  past  too  many  adver- 
tisers have  held  the  belief  that  the  only  thing  necessary  to  an 
advertising  campaign  is  a  bright  idea  for  the  advertisements 
and  clever  writing  of  the  text.  Time  and  again  concerns  have 
invested  huge  sums  of  money  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
advertisements  simply  because  the  context  was  appealing  to 
individual  officers  of  the  company.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other 
single  reason  so  frequently  responsible  for  the  failure  of  so 
many  attractive  advertising  campaigns  of  the  past. 

Lack  of  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  the  advertising 
campaign  is  a  gigantic  handicap.  Even  in  these  days  of  scien- 
tific merchandising,  all  too  many  organizations  become  adver- 
tisers without  any  clear  conception  of  the  purposes  and  func- 
tlonings  of  the  firm's  advertising  In  relation  to  the  co-ordinated 
departments  of  the  business.  It  Is  therefore  essential  that  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  the  advertising  cam- 
paign be  established  definitely  before  any  actual  work  Is  under- 
taken. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  advertising  department — if 
there  be  one — Instruct  an  advertising  agency  to  prepare  a  series 
of  advertisements  and  then  simply  secure  the  approval  of  the 
administrative  heads  for  the  physical  appearance  of  the  adver- 
tisements. The  background  of  the  campaign  must  be  analyzed 
in  all  its  phases  by  the  responsible  administrators.  As  far  as 
possible,  advertising  plans  must  avoid  personal  fancy,  prejudice 
(or  Ignorant  advice),  and  arbitrary  traditions  adhered  to  by 
administrators  and  executives  who  are  not  In  contact  with  all 
phases  of  the  campaign.  Officials  such  as  the  president,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  general  manager  and  sales  manager  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whys  and  wherefores  that 
make  advertising  a  logical  necessity.  They  are  Important  in 
their  relation  to  the  advertising  manager  and  advertising 
agency,  because  theirs  is  the  vision  that  guides  the  policy  of 
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the  business  and  unless  advertising  both  anticipates  and  carries 
out  the  policy  of  the  business,  it  is  apt  to  fall  far  short  of  its 
potentialities. 

In  general,  business  administrators  should  view  the  adver- 
tising campaign  from  the  following  angles: 

1.  They  should  thoroughly  understand  and  approve  of  the 
purposes  of  the  campaign  to  insure  its  co-ordination 
with  both  sales  policy  and  production  policy. 

2.  They  should  determine  the  expenditure  budget  in  order 
that  the  fulfillment  of  the  campaign  be  assured. 

3.  They  should  understand  and  approve  of  the  scope  of 
the  campaign  in  order  that  the  general  set-up  of  the 
business  conform  to  the  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  business. 

4.  They  should  in  general  study  research  conclusions  so 
that  the  fount  of  thinking  which  produces  the  advertis- 
ing campaign  coincides  with  the  basis  for  the  psychology 
that  guides  the  destinies  of  the  organization. 

With  an  advisory  background  of  this  sort,  the  advertising 
manager  and  advertising  agent  are  in  a  position  to  secure  ap- 
preciation not  only  of  the  potentialities  of  their  efforts,  but  of 
the  thinking  background  which  gives  substantiality  to  these 
potentialities.  No  single  phase  of  the  campaign  is  so  fre- 
quently ignored  as  this  point  of  view,  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
so  fundamental  in  establishing  confidence  and  co-operation  in 
securing  the  greatest  results  from  the  advertising  investment. 

National  Advertising  Differentiated  from  Local  Advertis- 
ing.— It  is  well  to  remember  that  from  the  advertiser's  point 
of  view  advertising  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  classifications 
— national  advertising  and  local  advertising. 

National  advertising  is  advertising  on  the  part  of  a  manu- 
facturer, distributor  or  other  agency  which,  generally  speaking, 
distributes  its  product  through  more  than  one  outlet  and  whose 
advertising  campaign  is  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  a  product 
or  idea.  National  advertising  usually  concerns  itself  primarily 
with  advertising  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  based 
upon  securing  public  acceptance  of  a  trade-mark  and  all  that 
that  trade-mark  represents  in  terms  of  utility,  environment  and 
emotion.     It  devotes  itself  to  the  creation  of  a  criterion  upon 
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which  the  consumer  may  buy — or  in  the  case  of  the  advertising 
of  an  idea  which  does  not  involve  an  actual  sale,  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  criterion  by  the  consumer  for  which  that  idea 
stands. 

Local  advertising,  on  the  other  hand,  confines  itself  to  ad- 
vertising on  behalf  of  a  single  store  or  a  chain  of  stores.  Local 
advertising  usually  is  devoted  primarily  to  salesmanship  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  and  involves  the  desire-creating  as- 
pects of  advertising  only  as  a  subsidiary  idea.  Department 
store  advertising,  for  example,  bases  its  primary  interest  upon 
values  for  articles  for  which  the  consumer  already  has  an  estab- 
lished criterion.  In  addition  to  this,  good  department  store 
advertising  invariably  builds  a  background  of  consumer  accept- 
ance for  the  store,  the  quality  of  its  merchandise,  the  service  it 
performs  for  its  customers  and  the  values  to  be  found  in  the 
store  in  comparison  with  other  stores. 

Local  advertising,  of  course,  is  not  restricted  to  one  store 
at  all.  Chain  store  advertising  as  found  in  the  newspapers  is 
usually  pure  local  advertising.  The  advertising  of  A.  &  P., 
Kroger  Grocery,  Piggly-Wiggly,  etc.,  is  almost  invariably  to  be 
construed  as  local  advertising,  because  it  offers  products  for 
which  the  consumer  has  an  established  criterion  at  prices  which 
indicate  unusual  value  for  the  store. 

It  Is  perfectly  possible  for  some  organizations  such  as  chain 
stores  to  do  both  national  and  local  advertising.  Chain  store 
advertising  that  builds  an  appreciation  of  the  chain  as  a  whole 
or  creates  a  desire  for  some  product  which  is  sold  under  the 
trade-mark  of  the  chain  Is  national  advertising.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  broadcasting  of  the  A.  &  P.  Gypsies  to  further  public 
appreciation  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company. 
Magazine  advertising  such  as  carried  on  by  Sears-Roebuck  to 
build  a  consumer  belief  that  individual  Sears-Roebuck  depart- 
ment stores  provide  great  values  for  the  consumer  should  be 
construed  as  national  advertising.  Yet  advertising  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Sears-Roebuck  department  store  offering  specific  articles 
at  specific  prices  becomes  local  advertising,  because  It  Is  offer- 
ing to  the  public  values  for  which  the  public  already  has  a  cri- 
terion of  comparison. 
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National  advertising  almost  always  is  handled  through  an 
advertising  agency.  Experience  has  shown  to  the  advertiser 
that  he  can  most  advantageously  and  economically  reach  the 
public  to  create  desire  through  the  medium  of  this  highly  spe- 
cialized type  of  advertising  organization.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  agency  supports  functions  which  can  operate  for 
a  number  of  clients,  thereby  distributing  costs,  whereas  if  the 
advertiser  were  to  attempt  to  perform  all  of  these  functions 
alone,  he  would  find  that  his  costs  mounted  far  and  beyond  the 
costs  of  advertising  through  an  advertising  agency.  More- 
over, because  of  its  high  degree  of  specialization,  the  adver- 
tising agency  is  enabled  to  attract  specialized  advertising  brains 
that  cannot  be  secured  elsewhere,  except  at  excessive  costs. 

In  the  case  of  local  advertising,  however,  the  sales  and  mer- 
chandising aspects  of  the  campaign  are  far  more  in  evidence 
than  the  purely  desire-creating  factors.  The  physical  tech- 
nique of  local  advertising  calls  for  close  contact  with  depart- 
ments and  also  close  contact  with  the  media  that  publish  the 
advertising.  These  are  usually  localized  and  call  for  compara- 
tively little  of  the  service  that  makes  the  advertising  agency  so 
valuable  to  the  national  advertiser.  For  this  reason  a  majority 
of  local  advertisers  do  not  employ  the  services  of  an  advertis- 
ing agency. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  numerous,  however.  Some  of 
the  greatest  department  stores  and  many  of  the  chain  store 
systems  seek  advertising  agency  services  because  the  element  of 
national  advertising  Is  to  be  found  In  the  campaign  work;  and 
the  employment  of  advertising  agencies  by  the  progressive  local 
advertiser  is  on  the  increase. 

In  planning  the  campaign,  the  distinction  between  local  and 
national  advertising  is  Important.  National  advertising,  be- 
cause of  its  wider  scope,  calls  for  a  far  greater  degree  of 
analysis  and  future  planning  than  local  advertising.  Many  of 
the  phases  which  this  chapter  discusses  become  relatively  insig- 
nificant in  local  advertising  as  compared  with  national  adver- 
tising. 

But  it  Is  an  error  for  the  local  advertiser  to  disregard 
careful  analysis  and  planning  in  carrying  on  the  advertising 
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campaign.  Too  many  local  advertisers  have  been  opportunists, 
preparing  tomorrow's  advertisements  without  an  eye  to  the 
future  and  forgetting  the  vision  which  is  so  necessary  to  fore- 
cast the  trend  of  business.  One  of  the  great  handicaps  in  the 
development  of  scientific  business  methods  In  these  United 
States  has  been  the  slowness  of  the  merchant  to  realize  that 
scientific  planning  of  the  course  of  his  business  in  its  relation 
to  the  economic  trend  that  operates  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  has  seriously  affected  the  even  flow  of  profit  and  the 
progressive  development  of  the  service  which  his  store  has  to 
offer. 

Even  the  national  advertiser  has  been  remiss  in  studying 
the  future.  Too  often  the  advertising  campaign  is  planned  for 
a  specific  length  of  time  without  regard  to  future  trends.  In- 
deed many  a  national  advertiser  still  operates  from  advertise- 
ment to  advertisement  and  wonders  why,  when  he  reviews  his 
costs  after  any  given  period,  advertising  seems  so  wasteful  and 
expensive. 

The  Advertising  Agency. — Because  of  the  peculiar  devel- 
opment of  advertising  in  this  country,  the  advertising  agency 
has  come  to  occupy  a  position,  semi-professional  in  Its  nature, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  type  of  business.  The 
advertising  agency  receives  Its  compensation  primarily  from 
commissions  given  by  the  publisher  or  owner  of  the  media 
which  it  employs.  By  and  large  the  advertiser  pays  nothing 
additional  through  the  employment  of  an  advertising  agency. 
He  pays  the  same  rates  for  newspapers,  broadcasting  networks 
and  national  magazines  through  the  advertising  agency  that 
he  would  pay  if  he  placed  his  advertising  direct. 

Only  In  the  case  of  certain  classifications  of  business  papers, 
posters  and  other  media  Is  the  agent^s  commission  from  the 
publisher  less  than  the  accepted  standard  of  15%.  In  these 
cases  the  advertiser  is  accustomed  to  pay  the  differential  be- 
tween the  standard  commission  of  15%  and  the  commission 
allowed  by  the  medium.  In  most  cases  the  advertiser  has 
found  It  more  than  worthwhile  to  pay  this  additional  cost. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  method  of  compensation  might  seem 
illogical.     But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  advertising  agency 
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came  into  existence  first  as  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  space,  then 
developed  into  a  promoter  of  ideas  for  copy,  and  finally 
evolved  into  its  present  status  of  marketing  counsellor,  all  the 
while  acting  as  the  guiding  impetus  for  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  advertising,  it  is  easily  understood  how  the  system 
came  about  and  is  now  accepted  generally.  Despite  its  defects, 
the  advertising  agency  system  as  practiced  in  these  United 
States  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  advertiser  indi- 
vidually and  to  the  outstanding  development  of. advertising  as 
a  fundamental  of  American  sales  and  distribution  methods. 

The  importance  of  the  advertising  agent  to  the  advertiser 
lies  in  the  following: 

(a)  His  collective  knowledge  of  markets  and  marketing. 

(b)  His  highly  specialized  technique  in  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  advertising. 

(c)  His  intensive  study  and  constant  analysis  of  media. 

(d)  His  leadership  in  distribution  research. 

(e)  His  outside  viewpoint  on  the  product  of  the  advertiser. 

(f)  His  judgment,  which  is  based  upon  what  the  market 
will  accept  and  not  what  the  product  prefers. 

The  advertising  agent  in  his  struggle  for  business  has 
found  himself  the  leader  in  market  analysis  and  merchandising 
methods.  The  semi-professional  nature  of  his  business,  which 
makes  him  more  a  counsellor  than  salesman,  makes  it  essential 
that  his  vision  for  the  future  always  be  obvious  to  his  client. 
This  has  resulted,  in  its  practical  aspects,  in  developing  co- 
ordination of  thought  and  marketing  practices  which  have  been 
extremely  valuable  to  the  development  of  economical  campaign 
planning. 

In  planning  the  national  advertising  campaign  at  least,  the 
advertising  agency  is  of  great  value  both  in  research  and  actual 
production  of  the  campaign. 

The  Campaign  in  Respect  to  the  Company. — Whether  it 
be  a  continuation  of  an  old  advertising  campaign  or  the  inau- 
guration of  advertising  for  the  first  time,  the  primary  funda- 
mental In  planning  the  advertising  campaign  Is  an  analysis  of 
the  situation.     Four  cardinal  points  present  themselves: 


1.  An  analysis  of  the  product  Itself. 

2.  The  consideration  of  management  and  company  per- 
sonnel. 

3.  The  financial  situation. 

4.  A  consideration  of  production  facilities. 

The  Product. — No  advertising  campaign  will  succeed  in 
the  long  run  unless  the  product  meets  the  expectations  of  the 
consumer.  It  is  folly  to  advertise  merit  that  creates  a  desire 
which  the  product  does  not  fulfill. 

In  this  connection,  the  product  must  be  analyzed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  utility,  environment  and  emotion.  It  must  offer 
a  value  which  meets  one  or  more  of  these  appeals  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  consumer  as  contrasted  with  competing  products 
or  products  which  fill  similar  desires  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumer. This  involves  not  only  the  performance  of  the  product 
and  its  value  as  represented  by  price,  but  considerations  such  as 
packaging,  display  value  and  the  avoidance  of  prejudices  which 
affect  consumer  reactions.  Attractive  packaging  often  spells 
success  or  failure.  Consumer  prejudices  with  respect  to  pack- 
aging are  apt  to  spring  up  over  night. 

In  the  Spring  of  1930,  for  Instance,  the  sale  of  cigars  was 
completely  revolutionized  In  packaging  by  the  appearance  of 
the  cellophane  wrapper.  The  sale  of  uncellophaned  cigars 
stopped  dead  and  manufacturers  who  were  heavy  advertisers 
found  that  no  amount  of  advertising  would  offset  the  absence 
of  a  cellophane  wrapper.  Within  a  few  months  the  entire 
cigar  Industry  changed  packaging  methods  to  include  individual 
cellophaning  of  every  cigar.  Anticipation  of  such  packaging 
proved  advantageous  to  an  extraordinary  degree  for  those 
manufacturers  whose  analysis  of  the  product  made  possible  the 
speedy  satisfying  of  the  consumer's  desire  in  this  connection. 

Management  and  Personnel. — The  personnel  of  a  com- 
pany plays  a  far  more  Important  part  in  the  success  of  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  than  seems  possible  at  first  glance.  In 
many  industries  there  is  little  or  no  difference  In  product.  Only 
the  trade-mark  stands  to  mean  anything  In  the  consumer's 
mind. 

In  men's  hosiery,  for  example,  the  raw  materials  used  are 
identical  with  all  manufacturers.     The  machinery  for  produc- 
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tion  is  made  very  largely  by  one  concern.  Styles  vary  but  little 
and  no  great  advantage  is  gained  either  in  distinctive  patterns 
or  colors,  because  they  are  so  readily  imitated.  Trade  prac- 
tices in  selling  are  standardized.  Financial  stability  is  largely 
a  matter  of  mathematics.  What,  then,  enables  one  company 
to  advertise  a  trade-marked  acceptance  to  produce  twelve  mil- 
lion dollars  gross  sales,  whereas  a  competing  company  with 
similar  facilities  can  produce  but  two  million  dollars  in  sales? 

The  answer  lies  in  management  personnel.  One  company 
has  an  organized  concept  and  appreciation  of  the  functions  of 
advertising  with  respect  to  the  merchandising  of  the  product, 
while  the  other  organization  is  deficient.  A  study  of  this  factor 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  advertising  campaign  is  desirable  if  the 
company  is  to  profit  by  its  advertising. 

Finance. — No  organization  should  undertake  advertising 
unless  it  is  in  a  position  to  regard  advertising  as  a  cash  ex- 
penditure and  in  reality  an  overhead  expense.  It  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  regard  the  advertising  campaign  merely  as  a  try-out 
or  a  gamble.  If  the  organization  does  not  consider  advertis- 
ing as  a  fundamental  expense,  just  as  it  would  consider  rent  or 
sales  costs  a  fundamental  expense,  it  Is  not  ready  for  adver- 
tising. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  Intangible  value  of  advertising, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  cash  expense  and  not  a  deferred 
charge.  Any  company  that  looks  upon  advertising  as  specula- 
tive in  its  financial  set-up  is  borrowing  trouble  for  the  future. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  an  advertising  program  involves 
budget  expenditure.  If  charges  are  deferred,  it  may  mean  that 
just  at  the  time  the  cumulative  value  of  an  advertising  cam- 
paign begins  to  make  itself  felt,  the  company  will  find  Itself 
financially  unable  to  continue  the  effort  and  thereby  waste  the 
investment. 

Many  an  advertising  failure  has  been  due  to  the  company's 
inability  to  carry  on  work  because  of  financial  insecurity.  It 
is  quite  true  that  spectacular  successes  in  advertising  may  be 
pointed  out  where  the  advertiser  has  taken  a  long  chance,  but 
for  every  chance  taken  successfully,  other  failures  may  be  dis- 
covered. Nowadays  advertisers  look  upon  the  advertising 
campaign  as  a  matter  of  yearly  work  and  rarely  indeed  does  a 
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manufacturer  undertake  an  advertising  campaign  with  any  Idea 
that  it  can  be  discontinued  in  the  future. 

Production  Facilities. — A  thorough  study  of  production 
facilities  is  essential  to  campaign  planning,  because  sales  ex- 
pansion is  limited  to  the  ability  of  the  production  department 
to  produce  merchandise  of  the  quality  that  the  advertising  rep- 
resents. Even  the  largest  manufacturers  at  times  have  woe- 
fully misjudged  distribution  and  volume-sales  expansion  in  re- 
lation to  production  facilities.  More  particularly,  however, 
does  this  analysis  apply  to  the  small  company  or  to  the  com- 
pany introducing  a  new  product.  What  Is  easy  to  produce  in 
small  quantities  very  often  Is  impossible  to  produce  in  large 
quantities  simply  by  a  multiplication  of  production  facilities. 
Unless  a  growth  line  has  been  charted  from  the  production 
point  of  view,  the  advertising  campaign  always  runs  the  risk 
of  being  crippled  by  inadequate  production  facilities. 

Geographic  location  plays  an  important  part  In  planning 
the  campaign.  Transportation  costs  must  be  studied  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  prices  In  competitive  markets  where  com- 
petitors may  reach  the  market  with  local  transportation  costs. 
Some  companies  forget  that  distribution  may  be  limited  to  a 
marked  degree  by  just  such  a  simple  thing  as  this.  Equipment, 
labor  costs,  availability  of  raw  material,  laboratory  research 
for  product  improvement — all  of  these  things  should  be  sur- 
veyed In  relation  to  the  extent  and  purpose  of  the  advertising 
campaign. 

Studying  the  Market. — Equally  Important  with  the  analy- 
sis of  the  company's  position  Is  a  study  of  the  market  In  its 
relation  to  the  product  or  Idea.     Factors  involved  include  the 

^*  Consumer  desire  and  demand 

Geographic  considerations 
Distribution 
Quality  and  price 
Trade  practices 
Market  trends. 

Consumer  Demand. — Consumer  demand  or,  to  put  it  more 
properly,  consumer  desire,  is  the  axis  about  which  sales  results 
revolve.     A  primary  consideration  in  studying  the  market  Is 
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to  ascertain  the  consumer's  desire,  not  so  much  for  the  specific 
product  as  for  the  functions  which  the  product  fulfills.  It  is 
the  advertising  campaign's  aim  to  create  desire  on  the  con- 
sumer's part  for  the  specific  trade-mark  of  the  company.  But 
the  nature  of  the  campaign,  as  far  as  advertising  effectiveness 
goes,  depends  very  largely  upon  the  status  of  the  consumer's 
desire. 

How  well  does  the  product  in  question  fulfill  this  desire? 
How  can  it  increase  the  consumer's  desire?  What  are  its 
merits  with  respect  to  competitive  articles?  What  non-com- 
petitive features  does  it  possess?  Can  the  campaign  be  de- 
veloped imaginatively  on  the  basis  of  sheer  reason  through 
noncompetitive  superiority,  or  must  imagination  operate  upon 
consumer  emotions?  Particularly  in  highly  competitive  fields 
is  this  an  important  consideration  in  determining  copy  appeal. 

Geographic  Considerations. — Climate,  topography,  trans- 
portation facilities  and  living  customs  materially  affect  the  pos- 
sible sale  of  the  product.  The  manner  in  which  the  consumer 
buys  a  particular  kind  of  merchandise  has  no  little  bearing  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  advertising  and  particularly  upon  the  na- 
ture of  distribution.  Does  the  consumer  shop  for  the  type  of 
merchandise  to  be  sold,  or  does  he  buy  it  simply  on  faith  and 
acceptance  of  the  prestige  of  the  trade-mark?  Merchandise 
generally  may  be  divided  into  two  classifications — (a)  ''shop- 
ping" and  (b)  "service  station." 

Shopping  merchandise  may  be  described  as  merchandise 
which  involves  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  in 
buying,  over  and  above  any  belief  that  the  consumer  may  have 
in  the  quality  of  the  trade-mark.  This  involves,  as  a  rule,  the 
prestige  of  the  store  or  outlet  where  the  merchandise  is  sold. 

Take  clothing,  for  example — or  any  other  type  of  merchan- 
dise where  style  is  involved  as  a  considerable  factor.  Not  only 
does  the  prestige  of  the  trade-mark  enter  into  the  consumer's 
desire,  but  the  reputation  of  the  store  from  which  he  buys  plays 
its  part  in  the  ultimate  sale.  The  consumer  is  apt  to  travel 
quite  a  distance  to  buy  his  clothing.  Good  roads,  then,  along 
with  parking  facilities,  play  an  important  part  in  his  purchas- 
ing activities.  He  may  have  the  belief  that  the  best  styles  are 
to  be  found  in  metropolitan  centers.     Good  roads  permit  him 
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to  motor  to  those  centers  to  a  degree  impossible  even  five 
years  ago. 

But  when  he  reaches  the  metropolitan  center  he  is  apt  to 
find  that  traffic  conditions  make  parking  extremely  difficult,  and 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  will  visit  an  outlet  on  the. out- 
skirts of  the  city  even  more  readily  than  a  big  store  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  Hence  we  have  seen  the  development  of 
big  stores  in  community  centers  and  the  erection  of  branch 
stores  by  department  stores  in  suburban  centers.  The  geo- 
graphic consideration,  then,  is  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  fulfillment  of  the  consumer's  desire. 

Service  station  merchandise,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bought 
with  little  or  no  involved  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumer. He  accepts  his  merchandise  on  his  belief  in  the  trade- 
mark and  cares  little  about  the  store  from  which  he  makes  the 
purchase.  Most  packaged  trade-marked  goods  enter  into  this 
category. 

In  the  case  of  tooth  paste,  for  example,  the  consumer  prob- 
ably knows  half  a  dozen  brands,  all  of  which  he  is  willing  to 
use.  He  buys  at  the  most  convenient  spot,  be  it  near  his  place 
of  occupation,  his  home  or  en  route  between  the  two.  He  has 
an  imaginary  preference  for  one  brand  over  another,  created 
by  advertising.  However,  if  the  store  which  is  handiest  at  the 
time  that  his  desire  is  active  does  not  carry  the  preferred  brand, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  take  another  which  he  also  knows. 
Here  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  distribution  is  impor- 
tant. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  advertising  fac- 
tors the  same  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  the  sales  result  of  the  ad- 
vertising is  dependent  upon  distribution.  Here  again  geo- 
graphic consideration  is  involved. 

Distribution. — It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  adver- 
tiser consider  first,  the  extent  of  his  distribution,  and  second, 
the  quality  of  it.  He  must  analyze  the  type  of  distribution 
called  for  by  his  product.  He  must  determine  whether  his  dis- 
tribution should  be  primarily  qualitative  or  quantitative  and  to 
what  degree  both  of  these  factors  must  be  considered.  He 
must  consider  the  extent  of  his  distribution  in  given  localities 
in  reference  to  competition.  He  must  study  closely  the  display 
possibilities  for  advertising  at  the  point  of  sale  to  bring  about 
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an  association  of  ideas  with  the  general  advertising  which  is 
creating  desire.  He  must  consider  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 
expansion  in  distribution.  Each  business  has  distribution  pe- 
culiarities brought  about  by  the  status  of  consumer  desire  with 
respect  to  the  functions  of  the  product.  Indeed,  it  may  even 
be  said  that  each  business  has  distribution  problems  individual- 
ized to  the  status  of  its  trade-mark  in  reference  to  the  func- 
tions which  the  product  fulfills  for  the  consumer. 

Quality  and  Price. — It  goes  without  saying  that  quality 
represented  by  a  price  that  gives  a  genuine  value  to  the  con- 
sumer's mind  is  essential  to  the  sale  of  any  product.  An 
analysis  of  the  market  in  this  connection  is  essential  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  product  is  within  the  plane  of 
sale  where  the  consumer  recognizes  the  quality  and  price  of  the 
product  as  a  fair  value  for  his  money.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  product  must  be  either  high  priced  or  low  priced — 
what  it  does  mean  is  that  the  product  must  give  a  value  which 
permits  the  consumer  to  respond  reasonably  to  the  created 
desire. 

In  analyzing  factors  of  this  sort,  one  must  go  beyond  the 
mere  functioning  of  the  product.  Always,  in  competing  for  the 
consumer's  dollar,  must  be  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  not  only 
the  product  but  the  function  which  it  fulfills  is  in  competition 
with  other  functions  that  the  consumer  may  or  may  not  recog- 
nize as  more  desirable  for  him.  Thus  we  have  the  consumer's 
desire  for  a  radio  competing  with  the  desire  for  electrical 
household  appliances;  the  automobile  competing  with  clothing 
to  create  a  greater  desire  for  the  function  which  the  product 
generically  represents.  The  sale  of  a  specific  product  lies 
within  the  circle,  but  the  first  analysis  must  be  as  to  the  status 
of  the  function  of  the  product  rather  than  the  product  itself. 

Trade  Practices. — Important  in  the  consideration  of  the 
campaign  are  existent  trade  practices — methods  of  purchase, 
stocks  carried,  credit  terms,  discounts,  merchandising  practices 
such  as  'T.M.'s,"  bonuses  and  the  like.  Many  a  campaign 
loses  an  effectiveness  of  sales  result  because  of  failure  to  meet 
prejudices — and  prejudices  may  be  good  or  bad — created  by 
the  trade  which  sells  the  product  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
In  every  industry  and  with  every  business  are  trade  practices 
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which  play  no  small  part  in  arriving  at  desired  results.  Com- 
plete and  continuous  understanding  of  these  practices,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  improving  these  practices,  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  ultimate  results  of  the  campaign. 

Market  Trends. — Vision  enters  into  the  advertising  cam- 
paign only  when  there  is  a  thorough  appreciation  of  market 
trends.  Even  the  largest  advertisers  occasionally  suffer  from 
failure  to  anticipate  marketing  changes,  the  indices  for  which 
are  always  apparent  under  skilled  investigation.  Sometimes 
there  is  almost  complete  change-over  in  the  underlying  motives 
which  influence  buying. 

In  the  automobile  industry,  for  example,  the  consumer  in 
the  past  few  years  has  changed  from  buying  on  the  basis  of 
mere  utility  to  buying  on  the  basis  of  emotion.  Because  vir- 
tually all  automobiles  represented  utility,  the  consumer  found 
that  he  could  take  this  factor  for  granted  and  turn  to  the  more 
purely  emotional  basis  of  beauty.  Some  automobile  manufac- 
turers recognized  this  at  once;  others  did  not.  But  consumer 
desire  forced  them  to  better  the  product  at  a  material  cost  to 
the  manufacturer,  when  careful  analysis  of  market  trends 
would  have  permitted  the  advertiser  to  anticipate  the  change. 

The  other  important  factors  which  influence  market  trends 
are  the  development  of  new  patterns,  the  introduction  of  new 
ideas  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  manufacturer  becomes 
cognizant  of  public  desire.  The  radio  revolutionized  the  talk- 
ing machine  business  and  almost  wrecked  some  of  the  big  talk- 
ing machine  companies  in  so  doing.  In  young  industries  this 
factor  has  proved  particularly  significant,  as  radio  manufac- 
turers themselves  have  found  out  in  making  production  plans 
for  any  given  period.  One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  causing 
over-production  is  the  failure  of  the  advertiser  to  recognize 
and  anticipate  market  trends. 

Costs  and  the  Campaign. — The  Advertising  Budget. — 
Arriving  at  the  advertising  budget  is  essential  in  planning  the 
campaign,  because  the  budget  controls  the  extent  of  the  cam- 
paign. For  many  years  advertisers  have  argued  as  to  the  best 
way  of  determining  budgets.  Today  there  is  no  accepted 
standard,  but  an  enumeration  of  various  methods  of  arriving 
at  advertising  costs  follows: 
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(a)  Taking  a  certain  percentage  of  last  year's  gross  sales 
as  a  basis  for  the  advertising  appropriation. 

(b)  A  certain  percentage  of  the  last  year's  net  sales. 

(c)  A  certain  percentage  of  the  anticipated  gross  sales  for 
the  coming  year. 

(d)  A  certain  percentage  of  the  anticipated  net  sales  for 
the  coming  year. 

(e)  An  appropriation  based  upon  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jectives laid  out  for  the  business  for  a  given  time. 

(f)  An    appropriation   based   on    "going    the    competitor 
one  better." 

(g)  A  certain  percentage  of  last  year's  profits. 

(h)   An  appropriation  based  on  a  certain  percentage  of 

unit  cost,  commonly  known  as  the  "case  basis."    This 

is  frequently  done  in  association  campaigns — e.g.,  3 

cents  on  a  box  of  oranges  or  6  cents  on  a  box  of 

lemons. 

No  matter  how  the  budget  is  determined,   it  is  by   far  the 

better  part  of  wisdom  to  arrive  at  a  budget  that  permits  of 

definite  expenditures  in  agreed-upon  directions,  with  a  reserve 

fund  for  emergencies. 

Space  to  the  Consumer. — The  unit  of  space  to  the  con- 
sumer plays  a  large  part  in  advertising  costs.  In  determining 
campaign  effectiveness,  it  is  essential  that  much  attention  be 
paid  to  unit  sizes  for  advertisements — that  is  to  say,  whether 
the  advertiser  shall  employ  pages  or  half  pages  in  the  maga- 
zines, large  or  small  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  long  or 
short  programs  in  broadcasting,  etc. 

Merchandising  to  the  Consumer. — In  determining  adver- 
tising costs,  it  must  be  remembered  that  merchandising  of  the 
advertising  to  the  consumer  enters  into  a  consideration  of  costs 
and  involves  a  part  of  the  appropriation  to  be  determined  by 
the  importance  of  consumer  merchandising  in  relation  to  gen- 
eral advertising.  Merchandising  to  the  consumer  may  be  said 
to  include  such  items  as  sampling,  demonstrations,  lectures  and 
other  means  where  the  consumer  may  be  approached  by  the 
company  as  individual  to  individual. 

Space  and  Merchandising  to  the  Trade. — The  amount  of 
advertising — and  its  cost — that  is  necessary  to  reach  the  trade 


which  sells  the  product  to  the  ultimate  consumer  must  come  in 
for  its  share  of  analysis.  In  merchandising  to  the  trade,  it 
must  be  determined  how  important  a  part  the  trade  plays  in 
the  resale.  If  shopping  merchandise  is  involved,  the  trade  is 
a  much  more  important  factor,  because  the  consumer  will  call 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  outlet  to  help  him  in  making  his  buy- 
ing decision.  In  the  case  of  service  station  merchandise,  this 
is  far  less  important,  because  the  consumer  is  buying  almost 
entirely  upon  impression  without  seeking  judgment  from  the 

outlet. 

Yet  the  importance  of  the  outlet  as  a  sales  help  must  not 
be  minimized,  particularly  with  respect  to  advertising.  Dis- 
play of  the  merchandise,  use  of  advertising  display  cards  and 
other  point-of-sale  advertising  material,  depend  almost  entirely 
for  effectiveness  upon  the  appreciation  which  the  trade  as  rep- 
resented by  individual  outlets  has  for  the  product  and  the  com- 
pany that  makes  it. 

Merchandising  the  Campaign  to  the  Organization. — This 
is  an  important  factor,  although  as  far  as  costs  are  concerned 
it  is  hidden  in  the  budget.  Nevertheless  merchandising  the 
advertising  to  the  employees  of  the  company  itself  is  extremely 
important  not  only  for  the  salesmen,  but  for  all  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  production,  accounting  and  administration.  The 
psychological  effect  of  a  company's  advertising  upon  its  own 
employees  can  work  wonders  in  producing  products  of  a  high 
standard;  it  can  be  of  vital  importance  in  maintaining  relations 
with  the  trade  that  are  economic  because  they  do  not  involve 
costly  arguments  and  delays.  Through  merchandising  of  the 
advertising  campaign,  any  company  can  go  a  long  way  towards 
building  the  co-ordination  of  effort  which  scientific  management 
regards  as  so  important  in  developing  profits. 

Relation  to  Sales. — ^Without  functioning  harmoniously 
with  the  sales  department,  no  advertising  campaign  can  be  a 
great  success.  In  the  case  of  most  companies,  advertising 
should  be  so  closely  interwoven  with  sales  activities  that  the 
advertising  department  is  really  a  functioning  arm  of  the  sales 
department.  The  sales  manager  and  the  sales  force  must  be 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  purposes  and  technique  of  the  ad- 
vertising if  the  campaign  is  to  be  acceptable. 
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Lack  of  appreciation  invariably  Is  caused  by  lack  of  under- 
standing, which  in  turn  is  due  to  failure  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
vertiser fully  to  acquaint  the  sales  department  not  only  with 
the  physical  form  of  the  campaign  but  with  the  underlying  mo- 
tives which  cause  the  campaign  to  be  as  it  is.  Far  too  often 
salesmen  are  simply  given  copies  of  the  advertisements  along 
with  a  general  invitation  to  "look  them  over/'  without  getting 
a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  the  advertis- 
ing along  with  its  expectations  and  limitations.  Salesmen  have 
long  since  gotten  over  the  notion  that  advertising  robs  them  of 
their  effectiveness,  but  all  too  frequently  they  fail  to  see  that 
on  the  other  hand  advertising  offers  them  the  opportunity  to 
greatly  increase  their  effectiveness.  It  is  distinctly  a  function 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  advertising  campaign  to  secure  ap- 
preciation and  co-operation  from  the  sales  department. 

Producing  the  Campaign. — Once  all  research  data  is  col- 
lected and  analyzed,  It  is  possible  to  consider  factually  the  in- 
formation at  hand,  apply  to  it  the  measurement  of  cost,  and 
decide  definitely  upon  an  advertising  policy.  This  policy  must 
determine  not  only  the  scope  of  the  campaign,  but  Its  working 
relation  to  both  the  distribution  and  production  ends  of  the 
company.  Furthermore,  It  should  evolve  a  series  of  funda- 
mental appeals  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  product.  Then 
only  is  the  campaign  ready  to  take  definite  shape  through  a 
selection  of  media  and  the  actual  preparation  of  the  advertis- 
ing material. 

Media  Selection. — In  choosing  the  media  which  are  best 
adapted  to  carry  the  advertising  message,  great  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  varying  aspects  of  the  media  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  to  be  accomplished.  The  merits  of  the  various  pub- 
lication fields  such  as  newspapers,  national  magazines,  class 
magazines,  business  papers,  radio  broadcasting,  outdoor  adver- 
tising, car  card  advertising,  direct  mail  advertising,  sound  mov- 
ing picture  advertising,  novelty  advertising  and  various  forms 
of  specialty  work,  must  be  considered  not  only  from  the  view- 
point of  numbers  reached  In  the  market,  but  from  the  angle  of 
how  the  medium  is  received  In  the  market. 

Before  analyzing  specific  publications,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  manner  and  frequency  with  which  publications 


are  received  by  the  consuming  public.  The  newspaper,  for 
example,  is  a  daily  publication  read  hastily  and  in  actual  out- 
lay costly.  The  newspaper  implies  more  thorough  coverage  of 
a  given  territory  than  the  national  magazine,  for  example,  and 
it  gives  that  coverage  greater  opportunity  for  frequency  of 
appearance.  Extent  of  distribution,  frequency  of  repeat  sale 
and  similar  factors  must  be  considered  in  determining  each  type 
of  media.  Two  recent  developments  In  the  realm  of  advertis- 
ing media  must  be  given  particular  study  because  of  their  new- 
ness and  rapid  growth.  These  are  broadcasting  and  the  sound 
motion  picture. 

Advertising  agencies  are  equipped  departmentally  to  de- 
velop highly  specialized  analyses  of  these  media,  resolving  each 
analysis  into  a  consideration  of  the  individual  merits  of  every 
medium.  This  highly  developed  function  of  the  advertising 
agency  has  been  carried  to  a  point  where  few  individual  adver- 
tisers can  begin  to  have  the  equipment  to  make  proper  analysis, 
and  this  particular  function  of  the  agency  is  one  that  has  long 
been  recognized  as  both  Important  and  efficient. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  advertising  agency  through  the 
medium  of  its  rate  or  media  department  to  analyze  these  ques- 
tions thoroughly  and  present  recommendations  to  the  adver- 
tiser for  approval.  With  this  analysis  of  media  must  go  the 
question  of  timing  appearances  and  developing  physical  sizes 
for  the  advertisements.  These  are  planned  with  an  eye  both 
to  costs  and  effectiveness. 

Mechanics  of  Production. — The  usual  procedure  In  devel- 
oping a  national  advertising  campaign  through  the  advertising 
agency  is  somewhat  as  follows: 

One  or  more  responsible  men  in  the  agency  serve  as  account 
representatives,  maintaining  the  contact  between  the  advertiser 
and  his  advertising  department  and  the  producing  parts  of  the 
agency.  The  account  representative  is  responsible  for  the  In- 
troduction of  research  work  Into  the  advertising  agency's  re- 
search department  and  presents  his  findings  to  a  group  of  ad- 
vertising executives  usually  known  as  the  plans  board. 

The  plans  board  includes  account  representatives,  agency 
principals,  heads  of  departments,  and  merchandising  experts. 
From  their  joint  endeavors  evolves  a  plan  of  action.     Once 
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this  plan  of  action  has  been  approved  by  the  advertiser,  actual 
mechanics  of  production  begin. 

With  the  advertising  policy  and  appeals  determined,  the 
work  is  turned  over  to  men  usually  known  as  copy  writers.  But 
the  term  "copy  writer"  is  a  misnomer  in  these  days.  Writers 
of  copy  are  usually  merchandising  men  with  a  flair  for  imagina- 
tive expression.  These  men  prepare  the  context  of  the  adver- 
tisements and  confer  with  agency  visualizers  to  prepare  layouts 
which  conform  to  the  principles  of  attraction  and  display  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  forth  the  appeals  based  upon  the  policy 
which  research  has  indicated. 

Usually  the  procedure  is  to  submit  manuscript  copy  and 
rough  layouts  to  the  advertiser  for  approval,  and  upon  ap- 
proval place  the  finished  art  work  with  competent  artists  so 
that  the  campaign  may  be  made  ready  for  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  finished  advertisements.  This  includes  not  only  the 
advertisements  that  appear  in  space  media,  but  booklets,  dis- 
play cards,  signs,  letters,  and  all  other  material  which  comes 
under  the  head  of  display  and  direct  mail  work. 

Once  the  manuscript  for  these  various  pieces  is  approved, 
the  work  is  turned  over  to  the  advertising  agency's  production 
department,  where  engravings  are  ordered,  type  set  and  the 
subsequent  details  of  electrotypes,  matrices  and  printing  car- 
ried out.  It  is  the  agency's  practice  to  buy  art  work,  engrav- 
ings, electrotypes,  printing,  etc. — in  fact  everything  that  in- 
volves mechanical  production,  from  outside  specialists  who  are 
properly  equipped  to  do  the  work.  The  advertising  agency's 
production  department  is  really  an  expert  clearing  house  for 
the  mechanics  of  production. 

Frequently  large  advertisers  have  extensive  advertising  de- 
partments that  execute  a  large  part  of  the  details  of  produc- 
tion, particularly  in  reference  to  the  turning  out  of  window  dis- 
plays, booklets  and  other  subsidiary  material  in  the  campaign. 
These  departments  likewise  employ  a  considerable  clerical 
force  to  attend  to  the  shipping  and  distribution  of  advertising 
material  to  dealer  and  consumer.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  agency  handles  exclusively  all  advertising  to  be  placed  in 
publications  of  any  nature. 

The  work  of  writing  broadcasting  program  continuities, 
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preparing  moving  picture  scenarios  and  sound  continuities  is 
supervised  by  advertising  agency  copy  men  and  put  into  execu- 
tion by  specialized  producers  of  this  work.  More  and  more, 
in  broadcasting  programs,  is  the  advertising  agency  handling 
every  detail,  including  not  only  the  writing  of  the  continuity, 
but  the  actual  engaging  of  artistic  talent. 

It  is  the  advertising  agent's  function  to  co-ordinate  all  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  advertising  campaign  and  maintain 
contact  with  the  advertiser  to  insure  proper  co-operation  on  his 
part.  The  advertising  manager  as  a  rule  is  the  representative 
of  the  advertiser  in  maintaining  contact  with  the  agency.  His 
function  includes  co-ordinating  material  and  reports  from  the 
sales  and  production  departments  to  insure  that  the  advertis- 
ing agency  is  kept  up-to-date  on  all  data  pertaining  to  the 
operation  of  the  advertising. 

Of  course  the  operations  outlined  above  are  ideal  in  na- 
ture; in  practice  they  are  seldom  carried  out  to  their  logical 
conclusion.  Too  many  advertisers  are  prone  to  let  prejudice 
govern  decisions,  and  unfortunately  suspicion  of  motives  enters 
into  many  advertising  campaigns.  It  is  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance that  the  advertiser  have  complete  confidence  In  his  agent's 
motives  and  ability.  Otherwise  the  advertiser  will  frequently 
interfere  without  having  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to 
make  fair  judgments. 

Too  often  an  advertiser  will  set,  for  example,  an  arbitrary 
price  beyond  which  he  will  not  go  for  art  work.  Sometimes 
his  own  prejudices  govern  his  approval  of  the  selection  of 
media.  All  too  often  broadcasting  performances  are  marred 
by  the  opinions  of  various  executives  who  think  purely  in  terms 
of  their  own  likes  and  dislikes,  without  consideration  of  public 
appeal.  These,  of  course,  are  purely  human  factors  which 
enter  into  the  execution  of  any  advertising  campaign.  The 
wise  advertiser,  however,  places  the  execution  of  his  campaign 
in  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  regards  as  competent  and  bars 
Interference. 

Checking  the  Campaign. — Once  the  advertising  campaign 
IS  ready  for  publication,  the  scene  shifts  from  the  mechanics  of 
production  to  the  mechanics  of  publication.  Usually  through 
the  medium  of  the  agency  forwarding  department,  plates  are 
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shipped  to  publications,  full  instructions  given  by  the  rate  de- 
partment, and  all  schedules  turned  over  to  the  advertising 
agency  billing  department  for  checking  and  billing.  Every  ad- 
vertisement is  checked  for  accuracy  of  appearance  and  inser- 
tion before  it  is  billed,  and  then  billed  to  the  advertiser  in  ac- 
cordance with  methods  that  are  practically  standardized  under 
present-day  practices.  Disputes  with  publishers  over  mistakes 
in  insertion,  errors,  omissions  and  the  like  are  all  checked  by 
the  advertising  agency  and  settled  before  any  given  part  of  the 
program  is  billed  to  the  advertiser. 

Merchandising  the  Campaign.- — One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  advertising  department  of  any  advertiser 
is  that  of  merchandising  the  campaign  following  plans  agreed 
upon  in  advance.  These  include  such  functions  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Selling  the  campaign  to  the  sales  force. 

(b)  Selling  the  campaign  to  the  dealer. 

(c)  Securing  dealer  co-operation. 

(d)  Producing  local  advertising  to  be  placed  by  the  dealer. 
Sometimes  such  advertising  is  paid  for  entirely  by  the 
dealer  and  other  times  entirely  by  the  advertiser,  but 
more  frequently  on  the  basis  of  a  division  of  cost  be- 
tween the  advertiser  and  the  dealer. 

(e)  Maintaining  a  continuous  research  into  the  effects  of 
the  campaign. 

(f)  Continuous  study  of  market  trends  to  anticipate  any 
modification  of  campaign  plans. 

(g)  Merchandising  the  campaign  to  the  buyer  (particu- 
larly where  the  buyer  buys  original  equipment  for  re- 
sale) In  anticipation  of  the  salesman's  call. 

All  of  these  merchandising  functions  are  factors  which 
affect  the  productivity  of  the  campaign.  Each  requires  spe- 
cialized study  and  close  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  sales 
force.  Usually  the  physical  work  of  carrying  out  merchandis- 
ing practices  is  handled  by  the  sales  department.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  with  concerns  that  maintain  a  force  of  missionary 
men  who  are  sent  Into  territories  to  reinforce  the  work  of  job- 
bers and  dealers. 


Association  Advertising. — Association  advertising  takes 
two  forms.  One  Is  rather  loose  in  construction  and  consists 
usually  of  the  application  of  association  Ideals  to  the  advertis- 
ing of  various  individual  advertisers  comprising  the  association. 
The  men's  wear  industry,  for  example,  has  combined  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  run  individual  advertisements  together  with 
related  factors,  so  that  a  mass  effect  is  created  In  arousing  con- 
sumer desires  for  the  type  of  product  these  manufacturers  have 
to  offer.  In  other  words,  clothing,  hosiery,  shirts,  collars, 
shoes,  neckwear,  underwear,  etc.,  all  relate  to  the  idea  of  men's 
dress,  and  the  purpose  of  the  association  advertising  Is  to 
stimulate  men's  interest  in  dress  rather  than  to  sell  a  specific 
article.  The  sale  of  the  specific  article  Is  left  to  the  work  of 
the  individual  advertiser. 

The  second  form  of  association  advertising  Is  more  closely 
knit.  This  consists  of  an  association  of  producers  combining 
to  form  what  amounts  to  one  sales  department  and  developing 
a  campaign  to  sell  commodities  which  are  virtually  identical  In 
appeal.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  campaigns  Is  that  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers  Association  which,  organizing  Its 
own  sales  department  and  advertising  department,  produced  a 
campaign  devoted  to  stimulating  consumer  desires  for  fruit 
and  acted  as  a  single  sales  department  for  a  great  number  of 
growers.  In  reality,  association  advertising  of  this  sort  is 
exactly  the  same,  as  far  as  the  consumer  Is  concerned,  as  the 
Individual  advertiser. 

Many  associations  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  an  industry  through  advertising.  The  failure  of  so 
many  of  these  associations  to  function  as  a  true  advertising 
factor  is  due  to  the  fact  that  rarely  has  it  been  possible  to  get 
individual  members  to  agree  to  advertising  generally  for  the 
industry.  It  has  been  done  successfully,  but  all  too  frequently 
jealousy  has  prevented  the  economic  development  of  associa- 
tion advertising  to  the  point  where  the  Individual  manufac- 
turer s  contribution  to  a  single  fund  for  the  advancement  of 
the  general  Industry  has  resulted  in  any  worthwhile  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 

^  The  anthracite  coal  operators  developed  an  extensive  cam- 
paign for  the  hard  coal  industry  which  was  designed  to  pro- 
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mote  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  without  reference  to  individual 
brands.  But  individual  operators  found  it  essential  to  adver- 
tise their  own  brands  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  as  this  individual  advertising  increased,  interest  in 
the  co-operative  advertising  decreased.  Nevertheless  the  asso- 
ciation advertising  accomplished  one  great  purpose,  and  that 
was  to  revolutionize  sales  methods  on  the  part  of  the  coal 
operators. 

The  future  of  association  advertising  is  excellent  theo- 
retically. In  practice  it  depends  upon  overcoming  the  human 
elements  which  invariably  look  to  the  individual's  interests  first. 

Conclusion. — In  general,  the  success  of  the  advertising 
campaign  depends  upon  (a)  careful  planning  based  on  con- 
tinuous research;  (b)  competent  execution  of  the  plans  by 
technical  experts;  and  (c)  close  co-ordination  of  sales  and  pro- 
duction without  which  there  can  be  no  advertising  progress. 

The  value  of  an  advertising  campaign  is  cumulative.  The 
canny  advertiser  appreciates  that  his  advertising  must  be  con- 
tinuous and  that  to  realize  upon  past  investments  he  must  con- 
stantly make  fresh  investments  in  advertising.  The  public  is 
influenced  rather  easily  in  the  awakening  of  its  desires,  but  its 
memory  is  short,  and  with  advertising  established  as  a  great 
progressive  factor  in  creating  higher  living  standards  and 
keener  enjoyment  of  life,  the  competition  for  the  consumer's 
desires  makes  it  extremely  diflScult  for  any  advertiser  to  retain 
a  place  in  the  consumer's  mind  without  continuously  pleading 
his  cause  in  print. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  ahead  a  campaign  should  be 
planned.  Conditions  differ  in  every  business,  not  only  because 
of  the  changing  desires  of  the  consumer,  but  because  of  the 
changing  personnel  of  the  company.  In  general,  it  may  be 
iaid,  however,  that  continuous  study  of  market  trends,  along 
with  careful  analysis  of  sales  conditions  in  relation  to  produc- 
tion, will  give  an  index  that  makes  possible  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  an  advertising  policy  with  plans  modifying  themselves 
to  meet  ever-changing  conditions  in  present-day  marketing. 
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1.  What  are  three  of  the  human  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  formulating  an  ad- 
vertismg  campaign? 

2.  Name  and  discuss  four  angles  from  which  administrators  should  view  an  ad- 
vertising campaign. 

What  is  the  difference  between  national   and  local   advertising? 
What   kind    of   advertising   is   done    by  chain   store    systems? 
What  kinds  of  businesses  do  and  do  not  handle  their  campaigns  thru  an  ad- 
vertising agency? 

6.  How  is  the  advertising  agency  paid  for  its  work?     What  do  you  think  of 
this  method  of  payment?     Discuss. 

7.  Name  six  important  services  which  an  agency  can  render  its  clients. 

8.  Discuss  the  following  factors  in  relation  to  the  development  of  a  campaign- 
)l\   ;^"^'y'''  **^  product  (c)    The  financial  situation 

(b)   Management  and  company  personnel     (d)   Production  facilities 

^'    )y!*^!o'*  ^^.^  psychology  associated  in  the  sale  of  (a)   ''Shopping  goods."  and 
(b)  "Service  station"? 

10.  Discuss  the  two  following  factors   in  the  sale  of  goods,    (a)    Quality    and 
(b)  Price.  ■' 

11.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  following: 

(a)  Trade  practices  (c)   Campaign  costs 

(b)  Market  trends  (d)  Merchandising  the  campaign  to  the 

.  consumer. 

12.  Describe  the   different  activities  of  an   advertising   agency  in   preparing  an 
advertising  campaign. 

13.  Enumerate  and  describe  seven  functions  involved  in  "Merchandising  an  ad- 
vertising Campaign." 

14.  Describe  two  aspects  of  association  advertising.     Give  examples  of  each. 

PROBLEM 
The  Organization  and  Execution  of  an  Advertising  Campaign 

The  student  is  expected  to  prepare  an  advertising  campaign  either  for  a  new 
product  or  a  product  already  on  the  market.  It  will  be  handed  in  at  the  end  of 
the  second  term.  Its  preparation  will  consist  in  the  following  factors  and  in  the 
order  of  their  importance: 

A.  I.    Analysis  of  the  article,  product,  proposition  or  service  in  terms  of  the 
functions  it  has  to  perform. 

Competitive  factors,  if  any,  involving  price  and  quality. 
A  reveiw  of  the  advertising  of  four  of  your  competitors. 
Production  aspects  effecting  physical  distribution   and  the  sale. 
Class  or  classes  to  be  reached,  or  the  general  scope  of  the  campaign. 
Appeals  to  be  made  and  why. 
Media  to  be  used  and  why. 

8.  The  set-up  pf  the  market  structure  to  supplement  advertising 

9.  Cooperative  selling  efforts  of  (a)  merchandising,  (b)  salesmanship,  (c) 
advertising,  and   (d)   local,  district  and  national  tie-up. 

B.  Budget  expenditures  involving: 

1.  Media  selections,  specific  magazines,  newspapers,  billboards,  etc. 

2.  Amount  of  space  used  and  actual  costs. 

3.  Art  work. 

4.  Reproductive  processes. 

5.  Miscellaneous. 
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C.  Actual  campaign  over  a  stipulated  period  of  time  consistent  ipvith  the 
product  described  in  terms  of: 

1.  Total  number  of  advertisements. 

2.  Number  and  space  for  each  medium. 

3.  Different  appeals  for  each  medium. 

4.  Preferred  positions  and  why. 

5.  Seasonable,  monthly  or  weekly  aspects  of  their  appearance. 

6.  The  part  the  trade  name  is  to  play  in  the  campaign. 

D.  Creation  of  a  campaign  consisting  of  twenty  advertisements  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  campaign  and  illustrative  of  at  least  four  mediums  being  used. 
Five  of  these  advertisements  of  the  most  important  media  chosen  are  to 
consist  of  complete  layouts  including  the  finished  advertisements. 

(Note:  In  formulating  the  above  campaign,  the  student  will  consult  current 
literature  and  such  existent  trade,  newspaper,  or  magazine  information  and  spe- 
cific businesses  for  the  price  factors  involved.) 
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SUGGESTED  SOURCES 

(a)  Various  magazine  circulations  analysed. 

(b)  Various  newspaper  circulations  analysed. 

(c)  "Standard  Rate  and  Data  Book." 

(d)  "Editor  and  Publisher." 


COLLATERAL  TEXTS 

"Advertising  Campaigns,"  Tipper-French. 
"Advertising  Research,"  Percival  White. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

ADVERTISING  MEDIA 

Variety  of  Advertising  Media. — Many  forms  of  conveying 
the  advertiser's  message  are  constantly  under  keen  analysis. 
The  classification  of  types  of  media  can  be  carried  to  a  great 
number  of  headings,  but  for  general  purposes  may  be  enumer- 
ated briefly  as  follows: 

Newspaper  advertising. 

General  magazine  advertising. 

Class  magazine  advertising. 

Business  paper  advertising. 

Radio  broadcasting. 

Outdoor  advertising. 

Street  car  advertising. 

Direct  mail. 

Sound  moving  pictures. 

Novelty  advertising. 

Programs. 

Demonstrations  and  sampling. 

Window  and  store  display. 

Catalogs. 

Newspaper  Advertising. — By  far  the  largest  amount  of 
money  expended  for  advertising  in  any  one  classification  is 
space  in  the  newspapers.  This  is  divided  into  three  general 
sub-classifications:  (a)  local,  (b)  national,  (c)  classified. 

Local  advertising  is  advertising  placed  by  stores  or  chains 
of  stores  in  a  given  community  and  includes  department  stores, 
specialty  shops,  grocery,  drug,  hardware — -in  fact  all  outlets 
which  deal  directly  with  the  consumer.  Bank  advertising  is 
usually  listed  as  a  classification  of  local  advertising,  although 
most  newspapers  have  a  special  financial  rate  which  covers  ad- 
vertisements from  banks  and  investment  houses. 

National  advertising  includes  virtually  all  advertising 
placed  by  manufacturers,   even  though  the  manufacturer  be 
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located  In  the  city  In  which  the  advertising  appears.  Some 
papers,  however,  make  an  exception  In  this  case  and  construe 
the  advertising  of  a  manufacturer  located  In  the  city  as  local 
advertising.  This  Is  a  practice  that  has  caused  much  contro- 
versy and  Is  gradually  disappearing. 

Classified  advertising  Is  advertising  placed  In  a  specific  sec- 
tion devoid  of  display  and  set  under  typographical  rules  that 
apply  to  all  advertisements.  Familiar  classifications  are  Help 
Wanted,  Positions  Wanted,  Real  Estate  for  Sale,  Business 
Opportunities,  Miscellaneous  Merchandise  for  Sale,  which 
form  a  distinct  department  In  the  newspaper. 

The  newspaper  carries  almost  all  local  space  advertising, 
practically  all  classified  advertising,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
national  advertising.     The  advantages  of  the  newspaper  Include : 

Dally  appearance. 

Intensive  localized  coverage. 

Rapidity  of  announcements. 

Flexibility  in  modifying  plans. 

Opportunity  for  manufacturer's  tie-up  with  distribution 
outlets. 

Greatest  circulation  for  territory. 

Coverage  of  all  classes,  including  executive,  clerical  and 
laboring. 

News  appeal,  which  brings  timely  advertising  messages  to 
the  public  conjointly  with  daily  news. 

In  analysing  the  value  of  a  specific  newspaper  for  the  ad- 
vertising campaign,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  both  editorial  content  and  circulation.  In  analysing 
the  editorial  content,  consideration  should  be  given  to  general 
news  sources  (the  Associated  Press,  United  Press,  Interna- 
tional News  Service),  quality  of  local  news,  methods  in  han- 
dling special  news  such  as  sporting,  social,  financial,  shipping, 
business,  women's  Interests,  home,  radio,  etc.,  special  features 
such  as  cartoon  strips,  syndicated  articles  and  syndicated  stores. 

In  surveying  the  newspaper,  distinction  should  be  made 
between  Its  daily  and  Sunday  editions,  inasmuch  as  one  may  be 
advantageous  while  the  other  Is  not.  Circulation  should  be 
analysed  as  to  Its  extent,  how  obtained  and  how  maintained. 
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Most  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers  In  the  United  States 
belong  to  a  voluntary  association  known  as  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  or  colloquially  the  A. B.C.,  and  submit  to  pe- 
riodical audits  following  semi-annual  statements  of  circulation 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher.  These  statements  Include  an 
analysis  of  the  circulation  as  to  whether  it  Is  located  In  city, 
suburban  or  rural  areas.  In  many  cases  it  Is  further  analysed 
as  to  whether  the  sale  of  the  paper  takes  place  through  regular 
carriers,  dealers  and  independent  carriers,  street  sales,  counter 
sales  and  mail  subscribers.  In  the  suburban  and  rural  areas 
the  audits  published  show  the  number  of  each  paper  going  into 
various  towns  outside  the  city  of  publication,  and  are  classified 
by  States. 

The  A.B.C.  also  calls  for  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
editions,  time  published  and  number  of  copies  in  each  run. 
The  statement  must  also  include  the  subscription  rate  and  an 
explanation  of  all  free  and  unpaid  distribution.  The  state- 
ment includes  an  analysis  of  circulation  methods.  The  paper 
must  state  whether  returns  are  accepted  and.  If  so,  to  what 
extent.  Premiums,  if  given,  must  be  explained.  If  subscrip- 
tion salesmen  are  employed  on  salary  or  If  club  offers  are  made, 
a  statement  of  methods  must  be  given  in  order  to  show  whether 
or  not  the  circulation  of  the  paper  Is  maintained  by  natural 
editorial  appeal  or  by  Intensive  selling  methods. 

In  many  cities  combinations  of  morning  and  evening  news- 
papers are  found.  The  number  of  combination  papers  has 
increased  considerably  in  the  past  ten  years  and  this  develop- 
ment has  brought  about  some  little  argument  on  the  part  of 
the  national  advertiser.  Local  rates  In  combination  papers 
usually  permit  the  local  advertiser  to  use  either  morning  or 
evening  edition,  paying  a  separate  rate  for  each  edition.  But 
usually  the  combination  paper  Insists  that  national  advertising 
be  run  In  both  editions,  with  the  consequence  that  the  national 
advertising  rate  is  sometimes  considerably  higher  than  the  cor- 
responding local  rate.  Often  there  Is  a  duplication  of  circu- 
lation between  morning  and  evening  editions  In  the  combina- 
tion newspaper,  which  is  frequently  a  subject  of  discussion  for 
the  advertiser  who  Is  attempting  to  cover  a  town  economically. 

In  selecting  newspapers,  attention  must  be  given  to  special 
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sections.  In  many  metropolitan  areas  papers  publish  roto- 
gravure sections  on  Sunday  or  on  Saturday  when  there  is  no 
Sunday  edition.  This  calls  for  a  special  rotogravure  rate, 
usually  higher  than  the  run  of  paper  rate  because  of  certain 
distinct  advantages.  Other  papers  carry  special  magazine  sec- 
tions on  either  Saturday  or  Sunday,  which  permit  the  use  of 
color  and  which  are  frequently  in  demand  for  products  appeal- 
ing to  women. 

Many  papers  emphasize  certain  types  of  business.  Numer- 
ous papers  have  elaborate  radio  sections;  others  publish  spe- 
cial financial  or  business  sections.  Still  others  devote  special 
sections  to  automobiles,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  sec- 
tions are  given  over  to  industries  which  dominate  the  territory. 
In  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  for  instance,  special  oil  sections  are  run 
daily. 

In  developing  an  analysis  of  newspaper  costs  with  respect 
to  circulation,  a  system  known  as  the  milline  system  has  been 
evolved  which  makes  it  possible  to  compare  at  a  glance  the 
unit  cost  of  circulation  per  thousand  readers.  For  example, 
the  Boston  Globe  is  sold  at  a  flat  rate  of  50  cents  per  line. 
The  circulation  of  the  Boston  Globe  on  March  31,  1930,  was 
308,564.  The  milline  rate  w^as  therefore  1.62.  This  same 
paper  has  a  Sunday  rate  of  55  cents  and  a  circulation  of 
351,830.     Consequently  the  milline  rate  for  Sunday  is  1.56. 

In  analysing  newspaper  costs  it  will  speedily  be  noted  that 
the  rate  per  unit  of  circulation  is  lowest  in  metropolitan  centers 
and  highest  in  the  smaller  towns.  The  larger  the  paper,  the 
lower  the  tendency  in  unit  cost. 

National  Magazines. — National  magazines  are  those 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines  which,  by  reason  of  their  edi- 
torial content,  appeal  to  a  general  type  of  circulation  and  have 
widespread  distribution.  National  magazines  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  entity  from  class  magazines  and  business 
papers,  which  appeal  to  specific  markets. 

The  advantages  of  the  national  magazine  lie  in  the  follow- 
ing factors: 

National  coverage. 

National  emphasis  of  the  product. 
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General  publicity  to  greatest  buying  power  units 

Long  life  in  the  home. 

Number  of  readers  per  copy. 

Better  printing. 

Use  of  color. 

Tie-up  with  national  prestige  of  publication. 

Like  newspapers,  national  magazines  should  be  analysed 
with  respect  to  editorial  content  and  circulation.  The  editorial 
content  determines  the  appeal  to  man,  woman  and  child,  and 
also  has  much  to  do  with  the  age  of  the  reader.  Moreover, 
from  the  editorial  content  can  be  determined  the  appeal  to 
buying  power,  and  when  the  analysis  of  circulation  is  made  a 
fairly  accurate  estimate  of  buying  power  is  determinable.  Fur- 
thermore, great  publishing  companies  such  as  Curtis  and 
Crowell  have  checked  the  circulations  of  their  respective  pub- 
lications in  given  cities,  calling  upon  every  home  in  certain 
cities  to  determine  just  where  the  magazines  were  read.  By 
taking  a  number  of  widely  scattered  cities,  an  average  may  be 
struck  which  gives  a  good  index  to  the  buying  power  to  be 
found. 

Again  like  the  newspapers,  magazines  belong  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  submit  Publishers  Statements  of 
circulation  which  are  in  turn  subject  to  annual  audit  by  the 
Bureau.  These  statements  state  the  total  circulation,  the  mail 
subscribers  and  the  net  sales  through  news  dealers  and  bulk 
sales,  to  arrive  at  a  total  net  paid  circulation.  In  addition, 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  must  classify  the 
issuance  of  all  free  copies  to  obtain  the  total  circulation. 

An  analysis  of  net  paid  circulation  by  States,  divided  into 
mail  subscriptions  and  dealers,  is  given,  along  with  net  paid 
circulation  by  issues  for  a  period  which  usually  is  six  months. 
Circulation  is  also  analysed  by  classification,  again  by  mail 
subscriptions  and  news  dealer  sales  into  places  of  500,000, 
and  over,  places  of  100,000  to  500,000,  places  of  25,000  to 
100,000,  places  of  10,000  to  25,000,  places  of  2,500  to 
10,000,  places  1,000  to  2,500,  and  places  under  1,000.  In  the 
cases  of  magazines  with  huge  circulations  such  as  the  Saturday 
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Evening  Post,  Liberty,  and  the  American  Magazine,  these 
statements  are  very  valuable  to  the  advertiser. 

The  publisher's  statement  also  includes  a  statement  of 
authorized  prices  and  an  analysis  of  subscription  sales.  The 
publisher  must  tell  whether  or  not  his  subscriptions  are  sold  in 
combination  with  other  magazines^  whether  there  is  any  price 
reduction  for  combination,  and  also  the  length  of  time  of  sub- 
scriptions sold.  Included  with  this  statement  are  the  terms  of 
payment  and  whether  or  not  premiums  are  used.  The  pub- 
lisher is  obliged  to  analyse  the  basis  on  which  copies  are  sold 
to  news  dealers,  whether  returnable  or  unreturnable,  and 
whether  or  not  arrears  are  permitted. 

The  audit  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  confirms  or 
modifies  the  publisher's  statement,  and  gives  explanation  of  any 
points  which  call  for  detailed  description.  In  the  hands  of 
skilled  rate  experts,  these  audits  are  of  enormous  value,  be- 
cause they  place  an  analysis  and  comparison  of  circulations  of 
various  publications  upon  a  single  standard,  which  greatly  sim- 
plifies the  problems  involved  in  picking  magazines. 

In  this  connection,  the  advertiser  must  analyse  magazines 
with  respect  to  each  other  to  determine  duplication  of  circula- 
tion and  cost  of  reaching  additional  coverage  in  the  market. 
No  single  magazine  gives  as  much  as  one-half  coverage  in  any 
market.  Yet  if  a  magazine  reaches,  for  example,  40%  of  a 
given  market  and  the  advertiser  wishes  to  cover  an  additional 
percentage,  he  is  confronted  with  an  analysis  of  other  circula- 
tions to  determine  how  much  duplication  there  is  in  the  added 
circulation,  how  much  more  percentage  of  the  market  may  be 
added  through  the  use  of  the  second  publication,  and  what  the 
percentage  of  cost  is  to  obtain  the  additional  coverage  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  primary  coverage. 

Costs  per  unit  of  circulation,  determination  of  the  unit  of 
space  to  be  used,  consideration  of  preferred  position  and  fre- 
quency of  appearance  are  all  subject  to  close  study  on  the  part 
of  the  advertiser. 

The  magazine  Is  not  as  flexible  as  the  newspaper  and  the 
closing  date,  which  is  often  weeks  ahead  of  the  publication 
date,  Is  an  Important  factor  In  determining  the  type  of  copy 
to  be  used.     The  great  monthly  magazines  close  as  much  as 
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two  months  ahead  of  date  of  publication,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
weeklies  have  closing  dates  of  less  than  a  month  In  advance  of 
publication.  All  good  magazines  have  definite  regulations  con- 
cerning the  kind  of  plates,  size  of  space,  typography,  etc.,  which 
can  be  used  In  the  magazine,  which  must  be  studied  by  the  ad- 
vertiser before  placing  his  copy. 


ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  PREFERRED  POSITIONS 

Preferred  pages  vary  In  different  magazines.  Each  maga- 
zine is  individual  in  its  make-up  and  the  development  of  Its 
sectional  Interests.  Nevertheless,  the  following  tendencies 
prevail : 

(a)  Those  that  generally  have  to  be  paid  for — 
Front  cover,  if  sold 

Back  cover 
Front  Inside  cover 
Back  inside  cover 

Page  facing  first  page  of  reading  matter 
Page  facing  Inside  front  cover 
Page  facing  Table  of  Contents 
Half  page  with  Table  of  Contents 
Page  facing  Index  to  Advertisers 
Pages  in  between  front  cover  and  first  page  of  read- 
ing material  not  already  specified 
First  full  page  facing  reading  matter. 

(b)  Those  that  are  generally  given  without  extra  charge 
to  advertisers,  depending  on  their  size,  length  of  con- 
tract, are  in  positions  when  favorable  next  to  reading 
matter  as — 

First  few  pages  after  first  page  after  reading  matter 

Right  hand  pages  throughout  the  book 

Right  hand  half  pages  and  columns  well  up  in  the 

front  of  the  book 
Right  hand  half  pages  and  columns  any  place  else  in 

the  book. 
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ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  PAGE  DIVISIONS 

I.    The  following  estimate  of  page  values  has  been  made, 
disregarding  unusual  modifying  circumstances: 


(a) 

Least 
Value 

(I) 

Most 
Value 

(3) 

(.2) 

in 

Most 
Value 

(0 
Most  \'alue 

(a) 

(4) 

I^ast 
Value 

(3) 

(4) 
Least  Value  ' 

2.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  vertical  half  pages  are 
a  fourth  more  valuable  than  the  horizontal  half  pages. 

3.  The  preferred  pages  are:  (a)  inside  and  outside  covers; 
(b)  pages  next  to  reading  matter;  (c)  page  next  to 
index;  (d)  the  first  page  after  the  reading. 

Class  Magazines. — Class  magazines  differ  from  national 
magazines  in  that  they  appeal  to  restricted  classes  of  readers, 
although  these  readers  are  to  be  found  in  widespread  markets*. 
They  provide  limited  circulation,  but  usually  intensified  buying 
power,  although  in  the  case  of  some  general  classifications  such 
as  women's  magazines  the  circulation  can  be  enormous.'  But 
the  greater  the  circulation,  the  wider  the  general  class  of 
reader.  Women's  magazines,  such  as  the  Ladies*  Home 
Journal  and  Good  Housekeeping]  have,  as  far  as  women  are 
concerned,  as  wide  a  general  appeal  as  a  national  magazine. 

Other  types  of  publication  which  may  be  termed  class  maga- 
zines include  religious,  fashion,  society,  sporting  and  farm. 
These  magazines  are  subject  to  much  the  same  type  of  general 
analysis  as  national  magazines,  with  emphasis  upon  the  re- 
stricted market.  Editorial  content  and  circulation  analysis 
form  the  basis  of  choice  and  the  procedure  differs  but  little  in 
making  selections. 

Business  or  Trade  Papers. — Business  papers  are  divided 
into  magazines  that  cover  (a)  general  business  and  (b)  spe- 
cific Industries.    This  latter  division  may  be  divided  into  maga- 
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zines  whose  editorial  content  is  directed  primarily  to  ( i )  trade 
and  (2)  technical  considerations. 

General  business  papers  are  few  in  number,  but  may  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  advertiser  because  of  the  high  type  of 
circulation  and  buying  power  that  may  be  reached.  Business 
papers  of  specific  Industries  are  powerful  merchandising  fac- 
tors in  selling  the  advertiser's  appeal  to  the  trade  in  the  case 
where  his  product  is  to  be  resold  to  an  ultimate  consumer,  and 
to  the  technical  man  when  his  product  Is  advertised  for  use  in 
connection  with  fabrication  of  a  finished  product  or  as  equip- 
ment in  industry. 

The  number  of  adveftisers  in  business  papers  Is  great  in 
number  and  many  of  the  finest  editorial  staffs  are  included  in 
the  business  field.  There  are  several  great  publishing  com- 
panies who  devote  all  of  their  publishing  efforts  to  various  in- 
dustries and  whose  papers  are  considered  the  last  word  in 
information  in  those  industries. 

A  trade  paper,  then,  reaches  a  highly  specialized  class  of 
readers  and  is  to  be  characterized  as  follows: 

It  has  a  minimum  of  waste  circulation  from  the  reader's 
point  of  view. 

The  articles  are  written  to  help  its  readers  to  be  more 
efficient  business  men.  It  educates  him  regarding  service, 
reduced  turnover,  profits  and  new  dealer  contracts. 

The  trade  paper  represents  a  close  tie-up  of  editorial 
and  trade  appeal. 

It  permits  intense  concentration.  The  manufacturer 
can  focus  his  attention  on  certain  facts  pertinent  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  his  product. 

It  permits  detailed  and  technical  explanation. 

It  helps  the  manufacturer  to  overcome  sales  reslstanc-e 
by  paving  the  way  for  the  salesman. 

Secondary  effects  obtained  by  the  salesman  result  in  the 
following : 

It  saves  much  of  the  salesman's  time  in  getting  an 
approach. 

It  creates  live  prospects. 
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It  reduces  the  amount  of  time  for  each  call. 

It  stimulates  dealer  interests  and  by  making  more 
efficient  dealers  tends  to  reduce  the  dealer  turnover 
which  is  both  great  and  expensive. 

Broadcasting. — A  new  and  important  advertising  medium 
is  broadcasting.  The  first  broadcasting  station — KDKA,  Pitts- 
burgh— was  built  in  19 19  and  first  aroused  interest  in  reporting 
the  Harding  election  returns  in  1920.  WJZ,  New  York,  fol- 
lowed in  192 1,  in  a  shed  in  Newark.  In  1922,  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  opened  station  WEAF,  New 
York,  and  it  was  this  station  that  inaugurated  broadcasting  as 
an  advertising  medium. 

The  first  network  was  organized  in  1926.  By  1928,  over 
700  radio  stations  were  operating,  but  since  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  the  number  has  decreased  some- 
what, particularly  since  maintenance  costs  for  broadcasting  are 
high  and  many  broadcasters  have  found  it  impossible  to  operate 
stations  without  a  loss.  But  it  is  estimated  that  broadcasting 
reaches  an  audience  of  at  least  60,000,000  people. 

Broadcast  advertising  is  carried  on  in  three  ways: 

1.  Network  Broadcasting. 

2.  Local  Broadcasting,  restricted  to  one  station. 

3.  "Spot"  Broadcasting,  using  either  local  talent  or  phono- 
graph records,  or  both,  in  selected  stations  throughout 
the  country. 

Broadcasting  Technique. — Broadcasting  is  a  brand  new 
principle  in  advertising — appealing  through  the  ear,  instead  of 
the  eye.  In  reaching  the  interest  of  the  unseen  audience,  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  of  utmost  importance.  Imaginative  appeals 
must  have  a  firm  foundation  of  past  association  to  bring  ready 
response.  Hence  continuity  of  effort  becomes  doubly  impor- 
tant in  developing  the  audience  that  will  listen  to  the  adver- 
tiser's message.  For  a  half-hour  program,  given  once  a  week, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  it  takes  from  three  to  four  months 
to  build  an  appreciative  audience  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Daily  broadcasts,  such  as  Amos  'n'  Andy,  have 
owed  much  of  their  success  to  the  daily  repetition  of  the  pro- 
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gram  idea.     But  time  and  air  wave  limitations  preclude  many 
daily  broadcasts  of  any  length. 

In  no  other  classification  does  copy  have  such  an  immediate 
effect  upon  the  medium.  The  public  looks  upon  broadcasting 
as  a  source  of  entertainment  and  instruction.  The  advertising 
message  therefore  depends  upon  an  interest-producing  back- 
ground of  entertainment  or  instruction.  Good  will  is  the  pri- 
mary factor  in  obtaining  consumer  acceptance.  Creating  that 
acceptance  depends  upon  constant  repetition — in  an  entertain- 
ing manner— of  the  important  sales  points  of  a  product  or 
service. 

But  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  program  technique.  The 
wise  broadcast  advertiser  creates  in  the  atmosphere  of  his 
program  suggestions  of  the  essential  qualities  of  his  product — 
strength,  beauty,  enjoyment,  refinement,  ruggedness,  quality, 
utility,  etc.  Hence  we  find  programs  which  suggest  a  type  and 
make  the  form  of  entertainment  a  good  will  fundamental  of 
the  trade-mark  value.  The  Dutch  Masters  Minstrels  have 
come  to  suggest  fine  cigars,  the  Lucky  Strike  Dance  Hour  im- 
plies cigarettes  as  surely  as  it  does  a  dance;  there  is  always  the 
suggestion  of  beauty  in  the  Palmolive  hour — and  other  pro- 
grams are  constantly  identifying  the  product  through  associa- 
tion of  fundamental  ideas  with  the  trade-mark. 

Programs  must  move  smoothly  and  quickly.  Interest  must 
be  sustained.  No  breaks  can  occur.  Even  a  gap  of  a  few 
seconds  may  ruin  the  listener's  interest  in  a  program.  Talent 
performance  must  be  microphone  perfect.  No  medium  is  so 
sensitive  to  monotony  and  the  penalty  is  loss  of  audience.  But 
no  medium  is  so  immediately  responsive  to  interest  and  rich 
rewards  await  the  radio  advertiser  who  builds  and  holds  his 
audience  through  interesting  performance. 

Length  of  time  on  the  air  is  important.  The  standard  per- 
formance is  one  half  hour  weekly.  A  few  advertisers  use  one- 
hour  programs,  but  it  is  difficult  to  sustain  interest  over  so  long 
a  period.  Fifteen-minute  programs  are  numerous,  varying 
from  one  to  six  times  a  week.  A  few  products  lend  themselves 
to  short  announcements,  such  as  time,  weather  reports,  ball 
scores,  etc. 

Broadcasting  is  ideal  to  enforce  correct  name  pronuncia- 
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tion.  Many  trade-marks,  difficult  to  spell  or  pronounce — 
**Clicquot,"  *apana,"  "Seiberling"  have  finally  come  into  their 
own  in  public  name  recognition  through  broadcasting. 

Network  Broadcasting. — Network  broadcasting  is  the  best 
known  broadcasting  method  for  national  advertisers.  At 
present,  three  great  national  networks  exist — two  operated  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  (the  Red  Network,  origi- 
nating with  station  WEAF,  New  York,  and  the  Blue  Network, 


Fig.  54.— Map  showing  the  basic  and  supplementary  networks  of  WEAF.  WJZ  ard  asso- 
ciated NBC  stations,  prepared  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Incorporated,  tigures 
against  city  names  indicate  number  of  outlets. 

originating  with  station  WJZ,  New  York)  and  one  operated 
by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  originating  with  station 
WABC,  New  York.     (See  Fig.  54.) 

Each  network  broadcasts  through  a  series  of  stations  con- 
nected by  telephone  wires  and  known  as  basic  networks — cov- 
ering the  country  from  Maine  to  Kansas  and  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Added  to  these,  available 
as  extra  stations,  are  subsidiary  networks — the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  Northwest,  the  Southwest,  the  Southeast  and  the  Southern. 
One  set  of  supplementary  stations  serves  the  two  National 
Broadcasting  networks;  another  chain  serves  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.     Many  of  the  individual  stations  on  the 
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chains  have  splendid  studios  and  talent  facilities  and  not  infre- 
quently maintain  separate  network  service  for  advertisers. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Pacific  Coast  networks. 

Several  smaller  hook-ups  of  stations  exist — the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  covers  three  powerful  stations  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Chicago.  But  telephone  wire  charges 
are  expensive,  and  unless  broadcasting  service  can  be  extended 
over  several  hours'  duration,  the  cost  of  telephone  lines  be- 
comes prohibitive.  For  this  reason,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
add  independent  stations  to  networks  for  single  advertisers. 

The  network  companies  have  developed  by  far  the  finest 
transmission  facilities  that  exist.  Not  only  is  the  engineering 
force  competent,  but  talent  facilities  are  concentrated  so  that 
the  advertiser  has  the  greatest  possible  choice  of  artists  at  his 
command.  This  makes  for  both  efficiency  and  economy  of  per- 
formance. Then,  too,  the  network  companies  have  huge  libra- 
ries, continuity  and  program  departments,  copyright  divisions 
and  public  relations  corps  that  give  every  aid  to  the  advertiser. 

Network  broadcasting,  to  quote  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  performs  the  following  functions  for  the  national 
advertiser : 

1.  Wins  consumer  acceptance  for  a  product  or  service  and 
stimulates  good  will  by  creating  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  manufacturer. 

2.  Promotes  dealer  co-operation  and  insures  a  cordial  re- 
ception for  the  salesman. 

3.  Increases  the  value  of  space  advertising  by  drawing 
friendly  attention  to  it. 

4.  Improves  the  morale  of  the  manufacturer's  personnel. 

The  circulation  of  broadcast  advertising  parallels  distribu- 
tion of  radio  sets.  The  introduction  of  the  set  operated  by 
electric  current  enormously  increased  the  quality  of  radio  re- 
ception and  the  audience  grows  steadily.  Circulation  may  not 
be  measured  exactly— but  in  selecting  stations  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  following  factors : 

Station  power 
Station  location 
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Quality  of  transmission 
Competitive  popularity 
Reputation  for  good  programs 

"Dead  Spots,"  i.e.,  known  areas  in  natural  territory  not 
reached. 

Times  for  broadcasting  are  most  important  in  considering 
the  medium.  Researches  Indicate  that  the  maximum  audience 
is  reached  between  eight  and  ten  P.M.  Audiences  are  larger 
after  six  in  the  evening  than  before  and  seem  to  cumulate  In 
size  from  six  o'clock  on,  beginning  to  diminish  after  ten  P.M. 
Morning  hours  seem  to  hold  larger  audiences  than  afternoon 
— food  product  advertisers  Invariably  prefer  the  morning  to 
reach  the  housewife.  Broadcasters,  of  course,  recognize  that 
the  evening  audiences  are  more  than  double  the  size  of  daytime 
audiences,  and  broadcasting  companies  generally  recognize  this 
by  adjusting  daytime  rates  (before  six  P.M.)  to  one-half  the 
cost  of  nighttime  rates  (after  six  p.m.). 

One  problem  that  confronts  the  national  advertiser  in  time 
selection  is  the  hour's  change  in  time  areas.  Eight  o'clock 
Eastern  Standard  Time  is  seven  o'clock  Central  Standard  Time 
and  live  o'clock  Pacific  Coast  Time.  This  problem  is  doubly 
perplexing  when  Daylight  Saving  Time  enters  the  picture,  be- 
cause In  many  cities  where  Daylight  Saving  is  not  observed  a 
two-hour  difference  must  be  considered. 

Local  Broadcasting. — Local  broadcasting  permits  the  local 
advertiser  to  profit  by  radio.  Local  stations,  especially  those 
not  affiliated  with  networks,  offer  the  local  merchant  Intensive 
coverage  with  a  technique  built  along  the  lines  of  network 
broadcasting.  Local  talent,  and  sometimes  local  engineering, 
hardly  equals  network  facilities,  with  the  result  that  local 
broadcasting  rarely  enjoys  the  consumer  reputation  that  net- 
work broadcasting  develops.  Yet  there  are  noteworthy  excep- 
tions to  this  rule — and  with  the  introduction  of  recorded 
(phonograph  recordings)  programs,  the  general  quality  of 
local  broadcasting  Is  Improving  decidedly. 

Many  notable  sales  records  have  been  achieved  by  local 
advertisers — and  Inasmuch  as  copy  censorship  does  not  apply 
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to  local  stations  to  the  degree  that  it  does  to  networks,  more 
direct  selling  appeal  Is  heard  for  the  specific  product. 

"Spot"  Broadcasting.— "Spot"  broadcasting,  as  the  name 
implies,  enables  the  national  advertiser  to  pick  and  choose  sta- 
tions, time  and  continuity  of  appearance.  "Spot"  broadcasting 
may  involve  either  local  talent  or  phonographic  record.  It 
has  been  slower  to  develop  than  other  forms  because  of  (a) 
scarcity  of  good  local  artists  and  (b)  imperfect  means  of 
broadcasting  records.  But  since  the  making  of  good  records 
and  equipment  for  their  transmission  have  been  perfected, 
"spot"  broadcasting  has  rapidly  become  a  real  factor  for  the 
national  advertiser,  both  as  a  medium  in  Itself  and  as  a  sup- 
plement to  network  broadcasting. 

"Spot"  broadcasting  offers  the  following  advantages: 

Flexibility  of  time 
Selection  of  individual  stations 
Tie-up  with  local  dealers 
Sectlonallzed  advertising  copy 
Co-operation  with  local  store  demonstrations 
Advertising  activity  that  parallels  progress  of  sales  crews 
or  demonstration  from  city  to  city. 

Broadcasting  records  are  modifications  of  phonograph 
records.  At  first,  stations  simply  broadcast  ordinary  phono- 
graph records,  but  so  many  defects  were  apparent  that  a  new 
type  of  broadcasting  record  has  been  developed  that  repro- 
duces so  perfectly  that  It  Is  nearly  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
record  from  the  voice  when  it  is  transmitted.  Highly  spe- 
cialized staffs  have  equipped  special  studios  for  the  making  of 
these  records,  and  the  advertiser  now  has  available  splendid 
equipment  for  recording  any  type  of  advertising  program  that 
may  seem  desirable. 

Broadcasting  Restrictions.— Because  broadcasting  involves 
use  of  air  waves  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  public. 
It  very  naturally  comes  under  Government  control.  For  this 
reason,  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  was  formed  to  license 
and  regulate  the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations.  The 
power,  frequency  in  kilocycles,  length  of  time  on  the  air  and 
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location  of  all  broadcasting  stations  are  controlled  under 
licenses  issued  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  and  renewed 
at  stated  intervals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

Broadcasting  systems  have  imposed  upon  themselves  strict 
regulations  in  order  to-  prevent  abuses  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  public  Interest  in  radio  reception.  Censorship  of  pro- 
grams and  advertising  announcements  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed. Among  other  things,  no  mention  of  price  Is  permitted 
in  network  broadcasting.  Invidious  comparisons  are  taboo. 
Derogatory  comments  or  implied  criticism  are  forbidden. 
Superlative  claims  are  discouraged.  Most  advertisers,  how- 
ever, recognize  the  necessity  of  meeting  public  approval  in 
advertising  announcements  and  the  tendency  towards  brief 
advertising  credits  Is  marked.  It  Is  recognized  generally  thai 
advertising  credits  must  fit  with  the  program  if  the  listener  is 
to  remain  tuned  in. 

Year-round  Broadcasting. — In  the  development  of  broad- 
casting, the  winter  months  were  favored  as  most  opportune  for 
the  advertising  message.  But  this  was  due  more  to  technical 
reasons  than  consumer  buying  habits.  Atmospheric  conditions 
and  static  were  more  unfavorable  in  summer  than  winter. 
Battery-operated  sets  were  neglected  with  reception  conditions 
poor.  But  with  the  advent  of  electrically  operated  receiving 
sets,  improved  microphones  and  better  transmitters,  broad- 
casters soon  found  that  summer  offered  many  opportunities. 
Research  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  receiving  set  is  used  the 
year  round,  and  while  no  accurate  statistics  are  available,  it 
would  seem  that  the  advantage  of  year-round  continuity  In 
broadcasting  more  than  offsets  any  possible  summer  drop  In 
the  size  of  the  audience.  Most  national  advertisers  contract 
for  radio  programs  on  an  all-year  basis. 

Television. — Television  Is  an  Indicated  factor  In  broad- 
casting that  Is  not  as  yet  commercially  practical.  Laboratory 
successes,  however,  suggest  that  some  day  broadcasting  will 
function  visually  as  well  as  through  the  ear.  When  it  does, 
another  revolution  In  concepts  of  advertising  media  will  take 
place. 

Outdoor  Advertising. — Outdoor  advertising  includes  the 
following  types  of  media: 
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Posters 

Painted  bulletins 
Painted  walls 
Electric  signs 
Special  signs. 

Outdoor  advertising  must  be  considered  by  the  advertiser 
because  of  the  following  advantages: 

(a)  Flexibility— the  advertiser  can  reach  a  city  block,  a 
city,  a  small  town,  a  state,  or  the  entire  country. 

(b)  Circulation  is  alive  at  all  times,  because  some  one  Is 
always  passing  the  advertisement. 

(c)  It  permits  of  the  generous  use  of  color. 

(d)  Attention  value  of  huge  size. 

(e)  Reinforces  other  efforts. 

(f)  Continuous  daily  appeal. 

Poster  advertising  is  the  most  commonly  used  of  all  out- 
door media.  Posters  are  prepared  in  so-called  sheets,  the 
popular  sizes  being  three,  eight  and  twenty-four  sheets.  These 
sheet  posters  are  usually  placed  for  a  life  of  one  month  and 
poster  contracts  may  be  made  for  from  periods  ranging  from 
one  month  onward.  Posters  Involve  lithography,  which  gives 
a  wide  opportunity  for  pictorial  expression  and  good  color 
effects. 

Painted  bulletins  have  a  longer  life  and  are  usually  placed 
upon  the  basis  of  re-paints  twice  a  year.  The  painted-  bulletin 
obviously  IS  limited  in  its  pictorial  expression,  but  permits  of 
strong  color  effects.  The  painted  wall  Is  an  older  form  of 
painted  bulletin  and  does  not  find  favor  as  readily  as  other 
torms  of  outdoor  advertising,  principally  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  standardized  size  for  the  background  which  is 
painted  and  also  because  of  lack  of  organization  In  companies 
employing  walls  as  a  medium  for  sale.  The  poster  and  the 
painted  bulletin  are  sold  by  great  outdoor  companies  who  are 
specialists  in  the  medium  and  who  have  developed  standardized 
practices  of  great  value  to  the  advertiser. 

The  spectacular  electric  sign  permits  the  use  of  animated 
color  at  night  and  is  found  principally  in  spots  where  there  is 
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heavy  night  traffic.  New  York's  Broadway  and  the  Atlantic 
City  boardwalk  are  classic  examples  of  the  electric  sign  at  its 
best.  The  electric  sign  has  a  long  life  and  calls  for  copy  that 
is  seldom  changed.  Any  change  of  copy  of  an  electric  sign  is 
costly  and  often  necessitates  the  complete  rebuilding  of  the  sign. 

Street  Car  Advertising. — Street  car  advertising,  which 
aUo  includes  cards  in  buses  and  railway  trains,  may  be  used  to 
advantage  by  either  national  or  local  advertisers.  Street  car 
advertising  has  certain  characteristics  which  need  consideration 
by  the  advertiser  as  follows: 

Generally  speaking,  the  average  daily  passengers  of  street 
cars  in  large  cities  approximate  the  population  where  run. 
They  ride  in  the  cars  daily.  Approximately  half  the  population 
live  in  cities.  Hence  the  significance  of  street  car  advertising 
for  the  masses,  from  both  a  habit  and  a  repetition  point  of 
view.  Street  car  advertising  is  used  to  advantage  by  national 
or  strictly  local  advertisers  as  a  component  part  of  an  advertise- 
ing  campaign. 

It  is  exceptionally  flexible  and  permits  seasonable  and  geo- 
graphical contracts  to  be  made. 

Car-card  advertising  is  flexible  and  can  be  bought  in  units 
as  small  as  one-eighth  run  in  most  cities,  that  is  to  say,  space 
in  every  eighth  car.  It  can  also  be  bought  in  quarter,  half,  or 
full-run  units.     Likewise,  it  may  be  bought  nationally. 

Direct  Mail  Advertising. — Generally  speaking,  those 
goods  which  are  successively  sold  by  mail  fall  into  two  groups : 
general  merchandise  sold  by  houses  which  issue  catalogs,  and 
specialized  products  which  are  featured  by  the  direct  mail 
process. 

Mail  order  is  limited  to  that  type  of  business  in  which 
orders  are  received  directly  from  the  customer  by  mail.  The 
advertising  forms  which  mail  order  selling  takes  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows: 

Thru  publications. 

(a)  An    advertisement   in   a   magazine  or   newspaper   at- 
tempts to  get  an  immediate  order  from  the  reader;  or, 

(b)  The  advertisement  may  attempt  to  get  an  inquiry. 
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Directly  by  mail. 

(a)  Circular  advertising  matter  or  a  catalog  is  sent  to  a 
specific  mailing  list  in  an  effort  to  get  an  immediate 
sale  by  mail. 

(b)  Special  literature  is  sent  to  a  mailing  list  in  an  effort 
to  get  a  response  likely  to  lead  to  an  inquiry. 

Direct  mail,  then,  must  be  studied  from  the  effectiveness  of 
the  literature  with  respect  to  the  class  being  reached.  The 
immediate  evaluation  of  direct  mail  selling  should  be  made  in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  each  sale  made  by  dividing  the  advertis- 
ing expense  for  an  advertisement  or  direct  by  mail  literature 
by  the  number  of  orders  actually  received.  In  the  instance  of 
advertisements  involving  immediate  sales,  or  follow-ups,  each 
should  be  keyed.  If  a  coupon  is  used,  this  should  be  keyed. 
In  using  different  magazines  or  newspapers,  these  too  should 
also  be  keyed.  In  sending  mail  direct  to  the  prospect  the  fol- 
lowing forms  maintain : 

(a)  Personal  letters 

(b)  A  form  letter 

(c)  A  printed  letter 

(d)  The  letter  novelty  in  effect 

(e)  Enclosures  in  the  form  of  booklets  or  circulars. 

The  mail  as  an  advertising  medium,  however,  should  be 
analysed  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  mailing  lists.  Mailing 
lists  are  prepared  by  specialists  and  when  bought  are  reason- 
ably accurate.  But  there  is  a  constant  change  in  mailing  lists 
at  all  times  and  it  is  often  the  tendency  of  the  advertiser  to 
overlook  changes  of  address,  removals,  deaths,  etc.,  with  a  con- 
sequence that  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  for  mailing  lists  to  be- 
come obsolete  and  wasteful. 

Sound  Motion  Pictures. — The  marvelous  ingenuity  of 
engineers  in  electrical  reproduction  of  sound  has  completely 
revolutionized  the  motion  picture  industry  and  brought  to  ad- 
vertising a  new  medium  of  extraordinary  possibilities. 

Sound  movies  are  to  be  considered  for  (a)  moving  picture 
theatre  performances,  (b)  public  lectures  before  Rotary  Clubs, 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  gatherings,  (c)  conventions 
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of  dealers  and  salesmen,  (d)  demonstrations  to  individual 
prospects. 

Like  broadcasting,  the  sound  motion  picture  emphasizes 
the  desire-creating  aspects  of  advertising  and  has  great  value 
for  educational  pictures — e.g.,  a  travel  film  for  a  steamship  line, 
picturing  not  only  the  sights  of  foreign  travel,  but  creating 
definitely  the  atmosphere  of  life  on  shipboard.  But  the  sound 
picture  has  the  power  to  reinforce  the  picture  presented  to  the 
eye  by  explanations  that  require  little  or  no  imaginative  reac- 
tion to  produce  action  from  the  consumer.  Women  are  always 
interested  In  pictured  styles — but  when  the  lines  of  clothes  are 
animated  through  action,  while  materials  and  colors  are  de- 
scribed audibly,  women's  response  is  greatly  enhanced. 

Sound  motion  pictures  are  developed  in  theme  as : 

Descriptive  scenes 

Narrative  stories 

Romantic  stories — In  play  form 

Animated  demonstration 

Cartoons. 

For  theatrical  use,  commercial  sound  motion  pictures  must 
be  limited  in  length — usually  confined  to  a  "short"  of  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes.  Product  names  are  not  acceptable  In 
larger  theatres,  but  theatre  managers  are  happy  to  secure  films 
that  amuse  and  interest  the  audience. 

For  lecture  use,  the  showing  may  be  longer,  with  trade- 
mark mention,  but  emphasis  laid  on  the  accomplishments  of 
the  product,  rather  than  the  product  Itself. 

For  dealer  and  salesman  conventions  or  for  Individual 
demonstrations,  no  restrictions  are  necessary,  but  the  adver- 
tiser will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  presentation  must  be 
made  from  the  audience  point  of  view,  if  the  picture  is  to  be 
convincing. 

Novelty  Advertising. — -The  use  of  novelties  as  an  adver- 
tising medium  is  sometimes  regarded  as  an  excellent  way  of 
keeping  merchandise  In  the  mind  of  the  owner.  Novelties 
include  calendars,  blotters,  special  pieces,  pencils,  etc.,  and 
while  excellent  good  will  builders,  are  apt  to  be  expensive  in 
the  cost  of  the  unit  of  circulation. 
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Programs. — Program  advertising  has  its  chief  exponent  in 
the  theatre  program.  In  addition  to  this,  programs  for  other 
events  such  as  baseball  games,  football  games,  boxing  matches, 
charity  affairs,  etc.,  constantly  call  for  advertising  expenditures 
upon  the  suggestion  that  these  programs  reach  people  In  a 
pleasure  mood  and  that  this  type  of  medium  is  effective  for 
people  in  the  mood  to  be  entertained.  The  difficulty  with  most 
programs  is  that  they  are  not  well  conceived  and  receive  poor 
distribution.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  no  scientific  circu- 
lation has  been  built  for  programs  as  a  class  and  the  advertiser 
must  be  cautious  in  making  his  selection. 

Demonstration  and  Sampling.— Demonstration  and  sam- 
plmg  mvolves  (a)  calls  at  the  home,  and  (b)  demonstration  in 
stores. 

For  household  products  sampling  offers  actual  use  of  the 
product  and  is  rated  as  effective  but  costly.  Store  demonstra- 
tion is  a  sale  preliminary  that  permits  of  thorough  education 
to  create  desire,  with  the  means  of  satisfying  desire  immedi- 
ately at  hand.  But  a  consideration  of  these  factors  more  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  merchandising  aspects  of  a  campaign  and 
should  be  studied  In  reference  to  the  merchandising  plan  rather 
than  an  analysis  of  advertising  media. 

Window  and  Store  Display.— The  window  is  the  eye  of 
the  retail  store  and  the  window  display  is  the  magnet  above  all 
others  which  draws  people  Into  the  store.  It  Is  the  chief  means 
of  publicity  for  the  retail  merchant  and  calls  for  careful  study 
of  decorative  effects.  For  the  retail  store,  the  window  deco- 
rator should  be  a  man  intelligent  In  the  analysis  of  human 
nature,  but  artistic  in  the  presentation  of  merchandise. 

The  window  offers  great  opportunities  for  the  national  ad- 
vertiser to  identify  a  given  store  as  the  outlet  for  his  product. 
Ihe  advertiser's  problem  is  to  construct  material  which  at 
once  advertises  his  product  and  builds  prestige  for  the  store 
1  00  frequently  window  displays  call  attention  to  one  product 
only,  without  regard  for  harmony  of  surroundings,  with  the 
consequence  that  there  Is  a  heavy  wastage  in  window  display 
materia  .  Moreover,  window  display  too  frequently  neglects 
seasonal  and  topical  appeals,  due  to  the  difficulties  that  the 
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national  advertiser  has  in  handling  the  shipment  of  displays  to 
the  outlets. 

Modern  window  display  should  be  so  built  as  to  utilize  the 
attention  effects  to  be  obtained  by  spectacular  or  harmonious 
illumination.  Light  attracts  and  draws.  It  is  stimulating  in 
influence.  Cleanliness,  disorderliness  and  sham  are  revealed 
by  its  influence.  Moreover,  different  color  lighting  appeals  to 
our  imagination.  It  permits  an  interpretation  of  goods  wherein 
our  emotions  can  be  stimulated  to  the  point  of  wish.  Stores 
on  that  side  of  the  street  most  powerfully  lighted  have  a  pull- 
ing power  against  the  more  dimly  lighted.  Progressive  adver- 
tisers cannot  afford  to  neglect  investigation  regarding  the  effect 
of  illumination  in  selling  their  product. 

Catalogs. — Catalogs  form  an  important  factor  in  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  manufacturer  with  a  large  line  or  a  line  that 
is  highly  technical.  The  catalog  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
jobber  and  to  the  mail  order  house,  which  does  most  of  its  busi- 
ness through  the  mails. 

In  many  cases  advertising  is  directed  to  produce  inquiries 
for  catalogs  from  which  the  consumer  may  buy.  This  is  true 
in  the  case  of  seed  houses,  who  each  year  advertise  their 
catalog  rather  than  the  actual  seeds  which  are  to  be  sold.  The 
object  of  the  advertising  is  to  build  up  a  list  to  which  catalogs 
may  be  mailed  annually  and  the  catalog  becomes  the  salesman 
for  the  house. 

Catalogs  of  mail  order  houses  have  been  tremendous  sales 
builders  in  the  past,  but  the  development  of  good  roads  and 
the  increased  use  of  the  automobile  have  somewhat  diminished 
the  territory  in  which  mail  order  catalogs  can  operate  effec- 
tively. 

Summary. — In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  adver- 
tiser, then,  has  the  task  to  determine;  first,  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  advertising  media;  second,  the  quantity  of 
space  necessary  to  reach  the  class  or  classes  of  people  desired. 
Moreover,  the  character  of  the  campaign  itself  may  be  such  as 
to  modify  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  media  selected.  For 
instance,  a  campaign  may  not  only  be  general  and  national  in 
scope,  but  it  may  supplement  this  effort  with  both  sectional  and 
local  appeal. 
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The  outstanding  characteristics  in  the  selection  and  the  use 
of  advertising  media  is  the  great  number  of  variables  with 
which  the  advertiser  has  to  contend  from  the  inception  to  the 
consummation  of  the  campaign.  Nevertheless,  in  developing 
advertising  strategy  to  create  sentiment  and  to  establish  convic- 
tion regarding  the  merits  of  goods,  there  are  certain  basic  ideas 
which  need  constant  measurement  in  helping  the  advertiser  to 
keep  his  sense  of  direction  as  well  as  to  modify  his  plans  in 
relation  to  new  situations  constantly  developing.  The  follow- 
ing factors  might  be  classified  as  variables,  the  interpretation 
of  which  will  assist  the  advertiser  in  sustaining  a  balanced  rela- 
tion and  consistency  in  his  efforts: 

(a)  Competition  may  necessitate  change  in  strategy  by 
compelling  any  one  or  all  of  the  following  policies  to 
prevail: 

1.  Increase  in  size  of  advertisements. 

2.  Use  of  different  media. 

3.  Modification  of  advertising  copy  as  to  frequency 
or  kind  of  appeal. 

4.  Withdrawal  of  advertising  effort. 

(b)  Style  changes  which  imply  an  adjustment  of  goods  as 
to  form  and  quality  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  may 
bring  about  resistance  on  the  part  of  wholesaler  or 
retailer  to  the  efforts  of  the  advertiser.  The  adver- 
tiser must  meet  this  situation.  For  instance,  retailers 
at  first  refused  to  buy  and  to  push  colored  kitchen 
utensils.  A  certain  manufacturer  in  self-defense  went 
to  the  public  thru  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Deal- 
ers soon  sensed  the  changed  sentiment  of  the  public 
and  began  to  stock  the  goods. 

(c)  Consequential  changes  in  living  conditions  are  deter- 
minants in  establishing  new  purchase  incentives  on  the 
part  of  the  groups  affected.  For  instance,  the  intro- 
duction of  small  living  or  dining  rooms  in  house  or 
apartment  construction  affects  the  sale  of  pictures, 
book  cases,  clocks,  furniture  and  rugs.  Or  as  in  goods, 
the  extent  to  which  housewives  buy  in  terms  of  calories 
or  vitamins  instead  of  custom  or  tradition  changes  the 
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meal  as  to  content  and  consequently  the  use  of  kitchen 
equipment.  Red  meats  have. been  decreasing  in  sales, 
while  eggs  have  increased.  Wheat  bread  is  in  compe- 
tition with  other  foods.  Fresh  vegetables  are  vying 
with  canned  goods.  These  changes  are  consequential 
either  in  intensifying  or  modifying  advertising  policies, 
(d)  The  effect  of  the  uses  of  goods  already  sold  is  conse- 
quential in  determining  a  definite  psychology  with 
which  other  and  different  business  groups  must  deal. 
For  instance,  the  co-operative  apartment  house  be- 
comes competitive  with  other  forms  of  real  estate. 
Or  recognition  of  the  value  of  sun  light  lamps  in  the 
home  will  modify  room  or  bath  construction  to  take 
care  of  these  lamps.  Pressure  is  now  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  architects  to  create  homes  in  which  goods 
can  be  used  conveniently  and  artistically.  Sunshine, 
radio,  television,  the  airplane,  the  pianola  and  the. 
electric  stove  in  terms  of  more  convenient  homes  have 
yet  to  be  synchronized  in  relation  to  the  masses.  Yet 
the  implication  of  their  use  in  good  form  is  at  work 
helping  to  influence  and  modify  our  building  structures. 

With  statistical  data  analysed  and  interpreted  in  relation  to 
each  of  the  previous  factors,  a  fundamental  basis  for  the  pur- 
chase of  advertising  space  has  been  established.  The  total 
amount  of  space  to  be  used  in  relation  to  any  one  media,  once 
it  has  been  selected,  is  determined  by  the  psychological  analysis 
which  considers  the  amount  of  space  necessary  to  get  maximum 
attention  at  minimum  costs.  In  addition,  such  an  analysis 
necessitates  an  evaluation  of  the  following  derivative  factors: 

(a)  Number  of  advertisements  to  be   run  involving  size 
and  color  in  relation  to  maximum  attention. 

(b)  The    psychological    implications    of    repetition     and 
change. 

(c)  Time  span  to  be  run  in  terms  of  days,  weeks,  months 
or  seasons. 

(d)  Character  of  the  medium  in  question  in  relation  to 
competitive  factors  in  the  same  medium. 

(e)  Evaluation  of  copy  in  terms  of  appeal. 
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Once  the  specific  advertisement  has  been  reduced  to  its 
space  and  time  limitations  as  previously  outlined,  the  basis  of 
a  technique  has  been,  established  to  carry  the  campaign  into 
effect. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What,  in  your  mind,  are  the  four  most  important  kinds  of  advertising  in  the 
order  of  their  importance?     Why?     Discuss. 

2.  What  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  following  types  of  advertising 
media:  °    j^  & 

(a)  Broadcasting  (c)   Premiums 

(b)  Trade  Papers  (d)  Programs. 

3.  \yhat  is  meant  by  class  magazine  advertising? 

4..    Find  out  the  approximate  prevailing  prices  charged  for  the  following  adver- 
tising media: 


Harper's  Magazine 

Atlantic  Monthly 

College  Humor 

Liberty 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 


A.  Literary  Digest 
Time 

World's  Work 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
Woman's  Home  Companion  ^ 

B.  Outdoor  advertising  space  in  your  communitv 

C.  Street  car  card  space  in  your  community. 

D.  Cost  of  radio  broadcasting  coverage. 

(This  question  will  require  personal  investigation.) 

E.  Cost  of  newspaper  advertising  in  your  city. 

5.  What  is  implied  in  the  following: 

(a)  Broadcasting  technique 

(b)  Network  broadcasting 

(c)  "Spot"  broadcasting. 

6.  Vl^hat  are  the  essentials  of  successful  broadcasting  as  an  advertising  medium? 

7.  What  is  the  advantage  of  "sound  movies"  to  the  advertiser? 

8.  (a)   What  are  the  essentials  of  window  and  store  display?     Discuss. 
(b)    How  does  competition  affect  window  display? 

9.  Name  and  discuss  four  factors  constantly  modifying  the  advertiser's  selection 
of  media. 


:i 


PROBLEMS 

1.    Analyse  and  classify  the  inherent  characteristics  of  the  following  goods  in 
relation  to  the  selection  of  advertising  media: 

1.  Bonds  5.    Breakfast  food 

2.  High  grade  books  6.    Summer  camps 

3.  Liniment  7.    Furniture 
4-    Soap                                                       8.    Oil. 

Analyse  the  kinds  and  quantity  of  advertisements  appearing  in  the  news- 
papers of  your  community  over  a  period  of  three  weeks.  From  your  study 
determine: 

(a)  The  buying  habits  or  tendencies  of  the  consumers  as  to  the  days  of  the 
week  which  the  papers  serve. 

(b)  The   different   kinds  of   advertisements   appearing  in   the    evening   and 
morning  papers. 

(c)  The   prevailing  difference   in  the   tone   of   advertising   in   the   different 
papers. 


2. 
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COLLATERAL  TEXTS 

"The  Buckeye  Book  of  Direct  Advertising."     Published  by  the  Beckett  Paper 

Co. 
"Outdoor  Advertising,"  by  Outdoor  Advertising  Association. 
GoDiNEz,  "Display  Window  Lighting." 
Borden,  "Problems  in  Advertising,"  Chapter  VII.    A.  W.  Shaw  &  Co. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  ILLUSTRATION  AND  MECHANICAL  RE- 
PRODUCTIVE PROCESSES  IN  ADVERTIS- 
ING 

A 

THE  ILLUSTRATION  AND  ART  V^^ORK 

Psychology  of  the  Illustration. — Where  words  fail  to 
stimulate  interest,  pictures  are  more  likely  to  succeed.  A  de- 
cidedly attractive  illustration  will  be  seen  and  often  establish 
conviction  and  sell  goods  where  cold  type  matter  alone  will  be 
met  with  indifference.  The  cartoons  in  our  daily  papers  are 
important  factors  in  creating  sentiment  or  in  thrusting  a  phi- 
losophy of  the  prevailing  political  or  social  situation  into  the 
intelligence  of  their  observers.  To  many  children,  the  ^'funny 
pages"  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  have  become  almost  an  ob- 
session. It  would  seem  that  the  illustration,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  picturing  or  correlating  a  variety  of  sensations  at  one 
time,  can  be  so  aptly  adjusted  to  the  mind  of  the  public  that 
even  *'he  who  runs"  may  receive  the  message.  It  might  almost 
be  said  to  be  axiomatic — that  it  is  natural  for  the  masses  to 
think  in  terms  of  concrete  pictures. 

London,  three  hundred  years  ago,  permitted  each  trades- 
man to  use  a  symbol  of  his  particular  goods  to  be  hung  before 
his  door.  Business  organizations  in  Brussels  of  the  Old  World 
took  the  form  of  guilds.  These  guilds,  in  turn,  symbolically 
modified  the  architecture  of  business  structures.  Thus  thought 
is  given  final  meaning  when  stimulated  and  sensed  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a  concrete  thing.  As  such,  these  symbols  or  forms  hold 
a  constant  relation  to  our  deeper  art  impulses.  It  is  one  way 
by  means  of  which  we  receive  impressions  and  receive  the  mes- 
sage which  their  content  implies.  Again,  our  universal  appre- 
ciation of  the  moving  picture  is  indicative  of  the  mind's  tend- 
ency easily  to  grasp  the  drama  being  unfolded  in  terms  of  suc- 
cessive pictures.  Each  specific  setting  with  its  narration  gives 
almost  instantaneous  meaning  to  the  continuity  of  the  story 
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being  presented.  Or,  again,  as  in  moving  pictures,  when  the 
minute  life  within  a  drop  of  water,  the  unfolding  of  beautiful 
flowers,  the  most  exacting  color  detail  of  a  coronation  celebra- 
tion, or  the  ferocious  and  yet  majestic  lions  of  Africa  shown 
in  their  native  haunts  are  brought  entertainingly  before  us,  we 
sit  in  a  state  both  of  wonderment  and  pleasure.  But  wonder- 
ment or  pleasure  are  likely  to  lead  to  thinking,  and  thinking 
leads  to  action.  Thus,  if  we  combine  in  an  advertisement  both 
illustration  and  text,  such  that  they  supplement  each  other — 
or  even  better,  if  we  can  so  climax  the  illustration  that  the 
article  stimulates  interest  and  incites  the  reader  to  read  the 
entire  advertisement,  then  the  illustration  has  served  its  true 
commercial  purpose.  The  advertiser's  task,  then,  is  to  unify 
both  illustration  and  reading  matter  in  form,  meaning,  and 
climax. 

Union  of  Illustration  and  Text. — In  the  use  of  the  illus- 
tration, one  danger  is  to  be  guarded  against.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  illustration  should  not  be  such  as  to  take  one's  thoughts 
or  associations  away  from  the  specific  article  or  thought  being 
dramatized.  There  are  times  when  the  face  of  a  beautiful  girl 
is  not  appropriate.  Illustrations  should  aim  to  accentuate  the 
talking  points  of  the  appeal  immediately  related  to  the  sale  of 
the  article  or  the  proposition  being  featured.  Humor  or 
technical  knowledge,  for  example,  should  not  be  appeals  them- 
selves. They  should  be  organized  as  incidental  factors  con- 
tributory to  some  major  idea  wherein  the  advertiser  simply 
uses  these  in  attempting  to  get  the  will  of  the  reader  in  an  act 
of  purchase.  Or, — as  in  the  instance  of  a  calendar,  although 
yearly  in  its  appearance,  its  aim  is  to  build  good  will  succes- 
sively and  cumulatively  until  looking  for  the  calendar  becomes 
a  yearly  habit.  Such  an  attitude  of  acceptance  implies  form 
acceptance  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  respect  for  the  advertising 
appeal  being  carried. 

Two  Purposes  of  an  Illustration. — The  illustration  may 
serve  one  of  two  purposes  in  an  advertisement;  either  it  may 
prove  an  example  in  the  sense  that  the  illustration  and  the  text 
tell  the  same  story,  or  the  illustration  may  be  supplementary  to 
the  text  in  the  sense  that  the  advertisement  is  only  fully  com- 
prehended when  both  text  and  illustration  have  been  read.    In 
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either  construction  each  should  so  explain  or  re-enforce  the 
other  as  finally  to  produce  a  feeling  of  unity. 

Hamlet  has  said,  "Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to 
the  action,  with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not 
the  modesty  of  nature."  In  advertising,  we  are  "to  suit"  the 
illustration  to  the  text  and  text  to  the  illustration,  else  we  may 
divide  the  attention  and  likewise  the  self  and  so  confuse  the 
reader. 

Having  clearly  in  mind  the  advantage  of  illustration,  the 
need  for  originality  in  relation  to  a  concrete  self-interest  ap- 
peal, and  the  combination  of  text  and  illustration,  so  climaxed, 
as  to  produce  the  best  impression,  let  us  proceed  to  an  analysis 
of  the  possible  relations  which  can  exist  between  the  illustra- 
tion and  the  text  matter  as  consequential  form  factors  working 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  unity. 

Advertising  and  the  Relative  Size  of  Illustrations. — Com- 
petition among  advertisers  is  often  a  modifying  factor  in  the 
construction  of  each  specific  advertisement  as  to  size,  kind  of 
copy,  and  character  of  illustration.  In  addition  to  this  factor, 
the  following  theories  are  suggested  as  to  the  ratio  of  emphasis 
which  it  is  possible  to  maintain  between  illustration  and  text: 

1.  The  more  artistic  or  sensory  the  appeal  involving  the 
play  of  imagination  and  the  fanciful,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  space  needed  for  the  illustration.  Sensory 
appeal  registers  best  as  to  quality  and  degree  by  means 
of  an  illustration. 

2.  The  more  scientific  and  the  more  involved  the  idea  to 
be  gotten  over,  the  greater  the  demand  for  accurate 
illustrations,  with  respect  to  mechanical  content,  pur- 
poses, or  details.  These  should  be  balanced  by  an 
equivalent  amount  of  space  in  the  form  of  text  matter 
employing  "reason  why"  copy.  The  general  impression 
should  be  informative  and  instructional.  The  legend 
should  be  terse  but  complete. 

3.  The  greater  the  need  to  show  different  parts  of  the 
article  for  instructional  purposes,  the  greater  should  be 
the  attention  factor  of  the  illustration  over  the  text. 
In  this  kind  of  composition,  the  text  becomes  secondary, 
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yet  gives  meaning  to  each  specific  illustration.  Conse- 
quently, an  illustration  of  this  nature  demands  a  greater 
use  of  space. 

4.  The  more  intellectual  or  argumentative  the  message, 
appealing  more  to  intelligence  than  instinctive  emotion, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  space  needed  for  copy  and 
text.  In  this  form  of  advertising  composition,  the 
illustration  is  secondary  to  the  written  or  typographical 
matter. 

5.  The  more  awe-inspiring  or  vision-impelling  the  Idea  to 
be  gotten  over,  working  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  the 
greater  the  need  to  interblend  both  illustration  and  text 
so  that  both  are  an  absolute  interpretation  as  to  unity 
of  form  and  interest.  This  kind  of  appeal  demands 
highly  intensified  display  suggestive  of  the  spirit  of 
publicity.  This  form  of  composition  is  potentially  ca- 
pable of  conveying  the  greatest  number  of  Impressions 
and  appeals  instantaneously.  //  is  imperative  that 
maximum  attention  and  interest  be  secured.  This  calls 
for  the  work  of  the  finest  artists  and  the  most  dynamic 
advertising  writers. 

6.  The  greater  the  competition  and  the  more  familiar  the 
public  with  the  article,  the  greater  the  power  of  the 
illustration  in  emphasizing  the  merits  of  the  goods 
already  appreciated  by  the  public.  This  psychology 
demands  originality  and  freshness  of  appeal,  but  not 
exaggeration;  Imagination,  hut  not  falsehood. 

7.  The  greater  the  competition  and  the  greater  the  neces- 
sity to  get  an  Idea  over  opportunely  or  Immediately, 
as  In  a  bargain  sale,  the  greater  the  demand  for  a  dra- 
matic setting.  Here  thought  becomes  paramount.  This 
Implies  emphasis  on  the  text  supplemented  by  dramatic 
elements  within  the  illustration  secondary  to  or  serving 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  main  idea  to  be  gotten  over. 

8.  The  greater  the  ignorance  of  the  public,  the  greater  the 
need  for  the  illustration,  but  supplemented  by  copy. 
This  psychological  state  does  not  permit  presenting  too 
many  Ideas  at  one  time,  hence  the  effectiveness  of  the 
illustration. 

9.  New   Ideas   or   scientific   concepts   permit   and   require 
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greater  emphasis  on  copy  as  news.  Or,  In  other  words, 
the  nearer  the  appeal  to  news,  the  more  secondary  be- 
comes the  need  of  an  illustration. 

ID.  The  more  artistic,  imaginative,  and  competitive  an 
article,  the  greater  the  need  for  the  use  of  color  and 
fine  art  work.  The  greater  the  use  of  color  In  a  single 
advertisement,  the  greater  the  need  for  absolute  har- 
mony between  Illustration  and  text. 

II.  The  greater  the  knowledge  of  the  product  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  the  less  need  for  detailed  description. 
Hence  the  Illustration  should  be  primary  and  the  copy 
made  secondary.  However,  such  a  state  of  mind  de- 
mands quality  art  work  of  the  highest  order.  An  Illus- 
trated advertisement  appealing  to  our  Idea  of  quality 
and  Inherently  Interesting,  tends  to  meet  with  approval 
regardless  of  prevailing  competition.  This  Immediate 
^'quality  feel"  Is  often  a  decisive  factor  in  purchase  re- 
gardless of  the  actual  merits  of  competitive  goods. 
Quality  impressions,  simply  because  they  are  quality, 
are  thus  compelling,  and  force  immediate  sales.  This 
kind  of  quality  appeal  takes  on  a  habitual  reaction  and 
often  knows  no  Inhibitions. 

In  advertising  construction,  then,  the  different  aspects 
which  the  advertiser  and  artist  attempt  to  harmonize  in  rela- 
tion to  appeal  are:  illustration,  text,  white  space,  color  and 
paper,  as  to  texture,  In  relation  to  the  specific  medium  being 
used.  The  two  extremes  In  advertising  arrangement  are  the 
following:  first,  the  advertisement  consisting  of  copy  alone, 
and  second,  the  advertisement  consisting  predominantly  of  the 
Illustration. 

Cooperation  Between  Advertiser,  Artist,  and  Printer. — 
There  Is  often  too  little  sympathy  between  advertiser,  artist, 
and  the  printer.  The  advertiser  with  a  vivid  imagination  and 
limited  expense  account  has  an  Idea,  the  artist  is  often  Incapa- 
ble, and  the  printer  Is  limited  in  equipment.  In  attempting  to 
reproduce  the  idea  of  the  artist,  human  weaknesses  and  phys- 
ical difliculties  often  result  in  work  disappointing  to  all  parties 
concerned.  But  it  is  here  that  the  advertiser  is  asked  to  display 
his  Intelligence.     He  should  know  when  to  allow  his  own  judg- 
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ment  of  workmanship  to  be  overruled  by  either  the  artist  or 
the  printer.     Cooperative  sincerity  of  purpose  for  the  produc- 
tion of  excellent  work  is  the  spirit  which  should  unite  them  in 
their  combined  efforts.     Mutual  respect  and  sincere  criticism 
are  necessary  human  qualities  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 
When  the  association  of  these  three  people  is  not  characterized 
by  such  qualities,  it  is  better  that  they  separate.     Moreover,  a 
change  in  printer  or  artist  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser  should 
not  be  based  primarily  on  money.     Workmanship  and  results 
are  the  most  important  factors.     Often  the  most  expensive  art 
work  or  printing  will  bring  the  greatest  returns.     However, 
the  executive  of  many  a  business  often  lacks  sympathy  with  the 
advertising  man.     He  often  lacks  appreciation  of  the  creative 
and  physical  factors  involved  in  advertising  construction.     He 
bases  his  judgment  of  the  transaction  solely  on  the  costs.     Art 
galleries,   cameras,  posters,   school  training,  moving  pictures, 
generously  illustrated  books,  and  individual  travel  are  among 
the  influences  combining  to  educate  the  masses  into  an  appre- 
ciation of  good  pictures.     The  advertiser  is  asked  to  be  an 
expert  in  satisfying  the  aesthetic  taste  and  standards  of  pro- 
spective  customers.      Executives   and   advertising  men   should 
think  in  these  terms  when  evaluating  advertising  costs.     Trans- 
lating an  advertising  idea  into  its  mechanical   equivalents  of 
pictures,  paper,  ink,  and  media  is  more  easily  done  when  the 
mechanical  processes  are  passed  upon  by  those  who  are  really 
competent  to  know. 

Size  of  a  Reproduction. — It  is  often  desired  to  get  some 
conception  of  the  size  of  the  reproduced  illustration,  especially 
if  it  is  to  be  decreased  in  size.  This  can  be  ascertained  as  fol- 
lows in  Fig.  55:  A  line  is  drawn  from  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  (A)  to  and  passing  thru  the  upper  right  corner  of  the 
picture  (C).  If  the  picture  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  given  width 
(AB'),  and  it  is  desired  to  find  what  the  height  would  be, 
measure  off  the  width  along  the  lower  edge  from  the  lower 
left  hand  corner  (A  to  B') ;  from  the  point  (B')  a  measure  is 
made  vertically  upward  to  the  diagonal  line  and  the  exact 
height  will  be  obtained  (B'C).  If  the  height  Is  given  and 
the  width  is  unknown,  measure  from  the  lower  left  corner  to 
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the    desired    height   (AD')    and  then  across  to  the  diagonal 
line  (D'C). 

In  considering  the  illustration,  an  accommodating  camera 
will  handle  any  drawing  of  reasonable  dimension.     It  is  much 


Fig.  55. — Method  of  finding  proportions 


Courtesy  Indianapolis  Engraving  Co.,  Indianapolis 

Fig.    56. — This   illustrates^  how   the    diagonal    method    of 
scaling  a  picture  works  out 

easier  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  drawing  than  to  enlarge  it.  If 
a  drawing  happens  to  be  too  small,  a  new  drawing  of  a  larger 
size  is  advised.  Where  the  drawing  is  enlarged,  the  defects 
become  magnified  and  the  results  are  often  unsatisfactory.     If 
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Other  than  proportionate  changes  are  desired,  the  illustration 
should  be  re-drawn. 

Concretely,  if  a  photograph  8"  x  lo"  were  to  be  reduced 
to  4"  X  5",  the  line  drawn  from  A  to  C  would  show  its  natural 
reduction.  In  the  event  that  a  greater  height  and  a  shorter 
length  Is  desired,  It  can  be  obtained  by  cropping  the  photo- 
graph at  one  or  both  ends  and  then  drawing  a  diagonal  line 
from  A  to  C  (Fig.  ss)-  This  will  give  the  desired  reduced 
size. 

Fig.  ^6  constitutes  an  illustration  which  shows  how  the 
diagonal  method  of  scaling  a  picture  Is  done. 

Paper  and  Engravings. — From  time  Immemorial,  paper 
has  been  used  to  convey  human  thoughts  for  future  genera- 
tions. The  earliest  papers  were  made  from  vegetable  fibers. 
The  finest  papers  today  used  for  permanent  records  are  still 
made  from  fine  linens  alone.  For  cheaper  papers  the  nature 
of  the  message  not  requiring  the  permanency  of  pure  linen,  an 
admixture  of  cotton  or  wood  fiber,  commonly  termed  sulphite, 
IS  used.  The  great  mass  of  ordinary  printing  papers  is  of 
wood  fiber  alone. 

There  are  three  elements  ordinarily  looked  for  In  a  sheet 
of  paper  for  printing  purposes;  namely,  color,  surface,  and 
strength.  Quality  is  necessary  when  both  sides  of  the  paper 
are  printed  upon.  The  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  reproduced 
either  as  illustration  or  type  calls  for  a  nice  sense  of  discrimi- 
nation of  the  above  factors. 

Among  the  problems  rising  In  connection  with  the  choice 
of  proper  paper  are  the  following: 

1.  An  entirely  different  paper  is  needed  for  an  envelope 
stuflfer  than  would  be  used  for  a  pocket  calendar  even 
though  the  picture  and  text  were  the  same. 

2.  A  paper  for  a  fine  letter  head  or  direct  mail  advertising 
would  differ  from  that  used  for  a  24-sheet  lithograph 
poster.  There  are  great  variations  in  the  costs  of  these 
different  papers. 

3.  Card  boards  are  made  In  various  ways  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  their  purpose.  A  car  card  or  a  folding 
box  requires  essentially  different  stock  than  a  window 
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display  or  a  counter  card.  Card  boards  are  clay- 
coated,  pulp-coated  or  sheet-lined  and  pasted,  depend- 
ing on  the  surface  and  the  rigidity  required  in  relation 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

4.  Newspaper  Is  made  of  ground  wood  and  is  rough  and 
coarse.  Its  cheapness  lends  itself  to  reading  matter 
transitory  in  nature.  The  paper  Itself  has  no  lasting 
quality.  The  advertiser  is  compelled  to  adjust  his  me- 
chanical processes  to  this  kind  of  paper. 

5.  Magazines  and  books  are  printed  on  paper  known  as 
machine  finish.  This  paper  Is  made  of  a  wood  pulp 
base  and  has  more  surface  and  sizing  than  the  ordinary 
news.  A  journal  like  the  National  Geographic  requir- 
ing fine  color  reproductions  must  use  a  highly  coated 
book  paper.  The  coating  consists  of  an  admixture  of 
clay  and  casein  which  gives  a  surface  required  by  the 
finest  engravings.  The  presence  of  this  coating  is 
usually  evidenced  by  Its  peculiar  odor.  The  nature  of 
this  paper  Is  not  permanent. 

Artist's  Work. — Retouching  of  Photograph  by  the  Artist. 
— Retouching  of  photographs  begins  with  the  plain  photo- 
graph as  a  base.  The  commercial  artist  has  the  task  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  details  of  construction,  to  eliminate  reflections, 
and  to  correct  minor  distortions.  Good  retouching  results  re- 
quire the  best  photograph  possible  in  order  to  reduce  the  work 
upon  the  original  photograph  to  a  minimum.  When  poor 
photographs  are  used,  it  is  often  necessary  to  paint  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  entire  surface  In  order  to  bring  the  copy 
to  a  uniform  tone  value  with  necessary  highlights  and  shadows 
for  contrast.  Poor  photographs  detract  from  the  naturalness 
of  the  photograph.  Moreover,  they  also  add  greatly  to  the 
expense. 

Price  for  Artist's  Work. — In  retouching  photographs  the 
cost  of  the  artist's  work  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  photo- 
graph; that  Is,  whether  it  has  many  reflections,  whether  the 
details  are  plain  and  distinct  or  whether  there  are  any  distor- 
tions to  correct.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  value  of  the  article 
of  merchandise  itself  In  its  artistic  requirements  and  In  relation 
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to  the  quality  of  the  catalog,  booklet  or  broadside  to  be  used. 

Sketches. — Many  business  concerns  have  little  appreciation 
of  the  length  of  time  required  to  prepare  sketches  and  draw- 
ings. Just  why  a  business  man  should  expect  to  have  prelimi- 
nary sketches  drawn  without  expecting  to  pay  for  them  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Artists  are  employed  in  art  departments 
at  stipulated  salaries.  These  salaries  should  be  paid  by  those 
for  whom  the  artist  renders  a  service.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  creative  aspects  of  his  work  involving  time  and  expense  In 
the  preparation  of  sketches,  the  following  routine  is  illustrative 
of  the  work  done.  A  sketch  of  a  trotting  horse  attached  to  a 
sulky  is  desired.  This  sketch  cannot  be  drawn  from  memory. 
Information  Is  needed  regarding  the  detail  of  the  construction 
of  the  sulky  as  well  as  the  specific  position  of  the  horse  in  trot- 
ting. A  considerable  amount  of  time  is  necessarily  consumed 
in  securing  even  this  simple  information.  Yet  the  final  effec- 
tiveness depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  these  details.  The  en- 
graver has  to  determine  the  relative  costs,  for  he  obviously 
cannot  afford  to  make  a  ten-dollar  sketch  on  what  is  often  only 
a  chance  to  get  a  twenty-dollar  contract.  When  an  order  is 
placed  for  a  design  or  Illustration,  the  following  steps  are  in- 
volved: Sketches  are  prepared  for  approval  of  the  customer. 
Should  these  not  prove  satisfactory,  desired  changes,  and,  if 
required,  new  sketches  are  made.  Charges  should  be  made 
accordingly. 

In  placing  orders  for  drawings,  all  possible  Information 
should  be  furnished  as  to  ornamental  or  conventional  designs, 
style  of  lettering,  and  whatsoever  other  Information  as  will 
prove  helpful.  It  is  also  advisable  for  the  buyer,  whenever 
possible,  to  Indicate  how  much  money  he  Is  willing  to  spend  on 
the  sketches. 

Cover  Designs. — Distinctively  designed  covers  for  cata- 
logs and  booklets  are  pertinent  in  gaining  the  attention  of  the 
buyer.  If  It  Is  an  attractive  design,  harmonious  in  color 
scheme,  and  printed  on  the  right  kind  of  cover  stock,  the 
catalog  is  often  both  read  and  filed  away  for  future  use.  It 
Is  usually  the  cover  with  poor  type  arrangement  and  distasteful 
color  scheme  which  finds  Its  place  Into  the  waste  basket.  Be- 
fore submitting  color  sketches  for  cover  design,  it  is  necessary 
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to  know  the  size  of  the  catalog  both  In  width  and  height,  as 
well  as  the  wording  to  be  used.  Before  beginning  the  work, 
the  buyer  is  required  to  decide  whether  he  wishes  a  conven- 
tional or  an  ornamental  design,  and  the  color  and  the  finish 
of  the  cover  stock  to  be  used.  These  details  should  always  be 
specified. 

Embossed  Covers. — There  are  two  kinds  of  embossing 
plates  which  give  relief  effects  for  booklet  or  catalog  covers: 
the  brass  die  embossing  plate  and  the  zinc  embossing  plate.  A 
brass  die  embossing  plate  such  as  used  on  many  covers  Is  hand- 
cut  In  brass.  It  shows  two  or  three  depths  in  the  embossing 
and  gives  a  clear,  sharp  embossing  edge.  A  zinc  embossing 
plate  costs  less  money  than  a  brass  die  embossing  plate.  In- 
stead of  the  zinc  plate  being  hand-cut  as  in  brass.  It  Is  a  posi- 
tive etching  etched  deeper  by  nitric  acid.  The  zinc  embossing 
plate  will  not  permit  of  two  or  three  depths,  nor  such  sharp 
lines  as  are  obtained  In  the  brass  embossing  plates.  It  will  also 
not  stand  a  long  run  in  printing. 

Pen  and  Ink  Drawing. — Pen  and  Ink  drawings  are  made 
for  cover  designs,  advertising  ideas,  trade-marks,  and  signa- 
tures to  be  reproduced  by  zinc  etchings.  They"^  should  always 
be  made  with  India  ink  on  white  paper  stock.  If  made  with 
ordinary  writing  ink,  which  Is  not  absolutely  black,  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  secure  a  good  zinc  etching.  If  the  Ink  is  of  a  decided 
bluish  tint,  it  is  Impossible  to  produce  a  zinc  etching.  Where 
vigorous  black  effects  against  white  are  wanted,  pen  and  Ink 
drawings  are  most  effective.  Zinc  etchings  cost  less  than  half- 
tone reproductions.  The  quality  of  paper  to  be  used  deter- 
mines the  use  of  the  zinc  etching.  The  cheaper  the  paper,  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  pen  and  ink  sketches  duplicated  by 
means  of  zinc  plates. 

Pen  and  Ink  Drawings  Made  from  Photographs. — To 
save  the  cost  of  a  pencil  layout,  in  making  a  pen  and  Ink  draw- 
ing of  an  article  of  merchandise,  a  photograph  or  wash  draw- 
mg  can  be  re-photographed  and  a  silver  print  made  from  the 
negative.  This  silver  print  then  takes  the  place  of  a  pencil  lay- 
out. As  a  process,  it  saves  time  in  making  preliminary  tracings 
or  lead  pencil  sketches.  Moreover,  it  immediately  establishes 
correct  proportions  In  relation  to  perspective.     By  means  of 
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this  process,  a  pen  and  Ink  drawing  Is  produced  at  a  moderate 

cost. 

Photographs. — The  basis  of  all  good  half-tone  Illustra- 
tions, other  than  those  made  from  wash  drawings,  is  the  photo- 
graph. The  use  of  the  best  photographs  Is  advised,  for  they 
are  free  from  distortions,  and  free  from  bad  reflections.  A 
good  photograph  will  always  show  more  detail.  The  work 
done  by  professional  photographers  is  free  from  defects.  The 
trouble  with  photographs  made  by  amateurs  Is  caused  either 
by  cheap  lens  or  a  lack  of  experience  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  preparatory  factors.  The  greatest  faults  in  photographs 
made  by  amateurs  are  distortions,  bad  reflections,  and  lack  of 
clear  details — all  of  which  increase  the  cost  In  retouching  the 
photograph.  A  warning  should  be  given,  however:  never 
write  with  a  hard  pencil  on  the  back  of  a  photograph  that  is 
to  be  reproduced. 

Paper  for  Photographs. — In  retouching  photographs,  the 
artist  uses  a  black  and  white  velox  print  with  semi-mat  surface. 
Photographs  having  a  reddish  cast  always  present  peculiar  difli- 
culties  in  photographing.  If  the  prints  are  toned  red,  they  give 
different  color  values  in  the  half-tone  engravings.  A  black  and 
white  photograph  on  gelatine  paper,  smoothly  burnished  with 
intense  shadows  and  bright  high-lights,  will  make  the  best  half- 
tone reproduction. 

Wash  Drawings. — Where  photographs  are  greatly  dis- 
torted, wash  drawings  are  always  used.  In  the  case  of  an 
article  of  merchandise  which  has  been  impossible  to  photo- 
graph or  where  blue  prints  or  tracings  are  the  only  records  of 
detail  that  can  be  obtained,  a  lead  pencil  sketch  of  the  article 
is  made  to  give  the  right  perspective  and  detail.  When  once 
this  pencil  drawing  is  mechanically  and  technically  correct,  it 
is  then  washed  in  by  the  artist  either  by  hand  or  by  means  of 
an  air  brush.  The  latter  is  an  Instrument  used  In  laying  colors 
on  the  copy  by  means  of  compressed  air. 

Wash  Drawings  of  Buildings  and  Plants. — It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  make  photographs  of  many  large  buildings  which  give 
an  adequate  conception  of  their  size  or  details  of  construction. 
The  photographs  of  long  or  high  buildings  are  likely  to  be 
found  somewhat  distorted.     In   either  of  these   cases,   wash 


drawings  are  made  by  the  artist  from  actual  lead  pencil 
sketches  of  the  building  or  from  photographs  showing  specific 
details. 

Avoid  dead  unburnlshed  copies  or  photographs  containing 
a  bluish  tone.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  perfect  work 
from  rough  paper,  mat  finish  or  gray  photograph.  In  select- 
ing photographic  prints  for  copies  consider  the  following:  sollo 
papers  or  any  of  the  print  out  papers,  toned  to  a  black  and 
white  are  good.  Aristo-platino  paper  does  not  reproduce  well. 
Velox  paper  (glossy)  Is  the  best  in  its  class  of  papers,  if  de- 
veloped to  a  greenish  tint;  carbon  velvet  is  also  good;  Platinum 
paper  (smooth)  with  good  black  color  makes  a  good  copy: 
sepia  color  makes  a  poor  copy.  Negatives  and  tin-types  should 
never  be  offered  as  copy.  It  requires  extra  expense  In  re- 
photographing  the  half-tone  or  making  refixed  photographs  of 
the  negative.  Unfixed  photographs  or  proofs  should  never  be 
sent  to  the  engraver,  as  they  turn  black  when  exposed  to  the 
light. 


THE  ILLUSTRATION  AND   ITS   REPRODUCTION 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  is  the  illustration  so  important  to  the  advertiser?     Discuss. 

2.  What  two  purposes  may  an  illustration  serve  in  an  advertisement? 

3.  A.  How  does  the  fact  of  an  article  being  any  of  the  following  effect  the  us€ 

of  an  illustration  or  the  use  of  text  matter: 

(a)  Perfume  (d)  Laundry  machinery 

(b)  Hot  water  bottles  (e)   A  book. 

(c)  Dish  washer 

B.  How  does  advertising  competition  affect  the  use  of  an  illustration? 

4.  A.  W^hat  are  the  elements  in  the  situation  which  make  it  important  for  the 

advertiser,  artist,  and  printer  to  cooperate  in  their  advertising  efforts? 
B.  Should  advertisers  buy  printing  on  costs?     Discuss. 
5-    Discuss  the  important  factors  regarding  the  use  of  paper  in  advertising? 
6.    Who  should  pay  for  experimental  advertising  sketches?     Why? 
7-    Define  and  explain  the  use  of  two  kinds  of  embossed  color  effects. 

8.  What  is  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  drawings  in  advertising?     Show  their  rela- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  illustration. 

9.  How  can  pen  and  ink  drawings  be  made  from  photographs?     Under  what 
conditions  arc  they  used? 

10.    Explain  the  uses  of  the  following  factors  involved  in  the  mechanical  proc- 
esses used  in  the  illustration: 

(a)  Photographs 

(b)  Wash  drawings. 
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B 

MECHANICAL   PROCESSES   IN  THE    REPRODUCTION  OF   THE 

ILLUSTRATION 

The  original  form  of  any  illustration  to  be  used  for  print- 
ing reproduction  may  consist  of  a  sketch  containing  pen  and 
ink  drawings,  a  wash  drawing,  a  water  color,  an  oil  painting, 
a  radiograph  or  a  photograph.  Let  us  proceed  to  an  analysis 
of  the  different  processes  of  reproduction  significant  in  com- 
posing effective  advertisements. 

Reproductions  of  the  Illustration. — In  newspapers  and 
magazines  there  are  five  kinds  of  processes  used  in  developing 
the  illustration  for  printing  reproduction :  first,  a  zinc  etching 
or  line  cut  engraving  process  which  is  a  reproduction  of  any 
pen  and  ink  drawing,  pencil  drawing,  brush  or  crayon  drawing 
in  lines  or  tracing,  but  not  a  blue  print;  second,  the  half-tone 
engraving  process  which  is  a  reproduction  made  from  photo- 
graphs, or,  negatives  direct  from  any  object,  or,  wash  drawings 
containing  all  the  different  color  values  of  the  object  to  be  re- 
produced in  black;  third,  the  woodcut  engraving  process  which 
originally  consisted  in  a  drawing  upon  a  block  of  wood;  fourth, 
the  Ben  Day  Process  which  permits  the  insertion  of  shades  or 
densities  as  backgrounds;  fifth,  a  so-called  combination  process 
which  is  usually  part  half-tone  and  part  line  etching,  although 
the  ^'combination  plate"  is  often  used  to  define  different  kinds 
of  plates  when  more  than  a  simple  half-tone  process  has  been 
used  to  secure  a  special  effect. 

Line  Etchings  on  Zinc. — Where  strength,  clearness,  char- 
acter, and  beauty  can  be  emphasized  by  means  of  black  and 
white  contrasts,  the  line  drawing  by  a  skilled  artist  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  media.  The  purpose  in  making  a  zinc  etch- 
ing for  reproduction  purposes  is  to  make  the  lines  of  these 
drawings  stand  out  in  relief.  The  effective  reproduction  of 
any  line  drawing  requires  that  the  lines  be  sharply  defined. 
Due  to  its  inherent  characteristics,  a  line  etching  has  the  ele- 
ment of  contrast  within  it.  Psychologically,  the  reader  passes 
somewhat  abruptly  from  shadow  to  light  with  accompanying 
moods  and  impressions.     Shading  effects  are  more  suggestive 
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than  actual.  Weak,  imperfect  lines  and  shades  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  distinct  and  artistic  effects.  Line  etchings  under 
a  skilled  artist  and  engraver  can  be  made  to  reproduce  the 
soft  and  artistic  atmosphere  of  wood  engravings.  The  line 
etching  possesses  two  outstanding  characteristics:  first,  it  per- 
mits a  greater  number  of  sizes  in  reproduction  without  Intro- 
ducing defects;  second.  It  lends  itself  perfectly  to  color  repro- 
duction. Line  color  engravings,  however,  are  necessarily  with- 
out blended  effects  and,  as  already  stated,  pass  abruptly  from 
one  color  to  the  other. 

The  mechanical  steps  in  making  a  zinc  etching  from  line 
drawings  are  as  follows:  The  copy  Is  placed  before  a  camera 
and  a  negative  obtained.  No  screen  as  in  the  half-tone  is  used. 
This  negative  Is  usually  printed  upon  a  zinc  plate,  though  for 
finer  effects  copper  is  used.  The  zinc  between  the  photo- 
graphed lines  is  then  removed  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid  until  In 
the  etching  bath  the  proper  printing  depth  has  been  obtained. 
The  zinc  plate  is  ordinarily  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
thick.  In  etching  and  routing  the  plate,  care  Is  taken  that  the 
parts  which  are  to  show  blank  are  cut  deep  enough  to  avoid 
background  smudging  in  printing.  This  process  also  helps  to 
eliminate  defects  in  workmanship.  Many  thousands  of  Impres- 
sions may  be  made  from  the  zinc  etching,  but  if  the  Illustration 
is  to  be  used  extensively  and  over  a  long  period  of  time,  an 
electrotype  should  be  made  from  it.  However,  a  paragraph 
taken  from  the  "Process  of  Electrotyplng,"  by  Hanson  & 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  gives  another  economic  aspect  of 
electrotyping  In  relation  to  zinc  etchings.     It  states: 

**While  primarily  the  electrotype  is  a  means  of  faithful 
duplication  of  type  and  engravings,  and  therefore  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  either,  there  are  many  occasions  where  printing 
from  original  type  and  engravings  even  on  single,  limited  runs, 
is  not  advisable,  and  electrotypes  are  used  to  considerable  ad- 
vantage. 

"Too  frequently  not  one,  but  many  printings,  are  made 
from  original  type  and  engravings,  involving  not  only  resetting 
of  type  and  handling,  but  ordering  of  duplicate  engravings,  due 
to  wear  or  damage  in  previous  printings.  In  practically  every 
such   Instance  It  will  be   found  that  the  use  of  electrotypes 
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Courtesy  Union  Pacific  System 
Fig.   57. — Effective  simple  sketch  of  black  and  white  lines 
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saves  more  than  their  cost — in  time,  labor,  materials,  and  con- 
veniences. 

"It  is  to  the  advantage  of  every  user  of  printing  to  order 
electrotypes  frequently — in  the  majority  of  instances  where 
there  is  any  likelihood  whatever  of  repeat  runs  or  editions. 
The  result  is  greater  economy  not  only  in  ordering,  but  at 
every  point  where  type  and  engravings  must  otherwise  be 
handled,  stored,  shipped  or  used,  before,  during,  and  after 
printing.'' 

Fig.  57  is  a  simple  pen  drawing  consisting  of  black  and 
white  lines.  Electros  can,  in  turn,  be  made  from  the  zinc 
plate.  In  this  illustration  the  old-time  wood  cut  effect  has 
been  imitated.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cloud  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  hand  tooling.  These  effects  may  or  may 
not  be  in  the  original  drawing.  The  use  of  line  etchings  is 
generally  restricted  to  the  following:  trade-marks,  drawn  let- 
tering, borders,  and  artistic  pen  or  pencil  sketches. 

Ben  Day  Process. — The  Ben  Day  Process  is  a  method  of 
making  plates  which  will  print  tints  by  means  of  dots  or  lines. 

It  is  a  mechanical  process  and  is  almost  always  used  in  con- 
nection with  line  plates.  The  Ben  Day  tint  can  cover  all  or 
certain  parts  of  the  subject  and  a  number  of  different  patterns 
can  be  used  on  the  same  plate. 

The  Ben  Day  tints  may  be  made  on  the  same  plate  as  the 
drawing  or  they  may  be  printed  in  different  colors. 

Some  very  beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained,  ranging  from 
the  fineness  of  the  half-tone  dots  to  coarse  patterns  of  lines  or 
other  shapes. 

This  process  makes  possible  a  variety  of  effects  which  add 
considerably  to  the  attention  value  of  the  illustration.  Char- 
acter, emphasis,  and  clearness  are  often  obtained  by  the  use 
of  these  special  backgrounds  where  the  original  illustration 
has  failed  in  creating  a  forceful  impression  upon  the  mind. 
With  the  introduction  of  a  Ben  Day  screen,  notice  the  dif- 
ference in  effect  between  Fig.  58  and  its  companion.  Fig.  59, 
which  is  an  example  of  one  color  Ben  Day  Process  and  which 
shows  the  combination  of  the  Ben  Day  Process  and  line  draw- 
•JJg-  Fig.  60  shows  a  number  of  Ben  Day  shading  mediums. 
Fig.  61  is  in  two  parts  each  printed  from  a  line  cut;  the  lower 
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Courtesy    L.   G.   J.,  FItila. 


Fig.  58. — Best  for  cheap  paper 


Courtesy  L.  L..  i.,  i'hui. 


Fig.  59. — Ben  Day  screen 
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Courtesy  Commercial  Engraving  Publishing  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Fig.  60.— a  variety  of  Ben  Day  shading  mediums 
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section  is  made  more  effective  by  the  use  of  an  additional  print- 
ing in  color  from  a  Ben  Day  Process  plate. 

Fig.  62  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  advertiser  in  attempting  to  select  the  most  ap- 
propriate Ben  Day  background  for  his  illustration.     The  urn, 
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Courtesy  Furse  and  McKirryher 

Fig.  62. — Samples  of  Ben   Day  backgrounds  ap- 
plied 

however,  is  not  a  line  cut,  but  a  half-tone.    Thus  both  line  cuts 
and  half-tones  can  be  used  with  Ben  Day  tints. 

The  following  classification  of  different  cuts  necessitates 
consideration  for  the  mechanical  factors  involved  in  the  effec- 
tive use  of  each  kind  of  zinc  etching.  Following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of — 

Zinc  etchings  with  grained  backgrounds  (Fig.  63,  p.  407). 
Zinc  etchings  with  Ben  Day  border  (Fig.  64,  p.  408). 
Zinc  etchings  with  black  border  (Fig.  6^^  p.  409). 
Positive  etchings  of  reversed  plate  (Fig.  66,  p.  410). 

These  are  shown  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  original 
sketches  which  should  be  used,  when  and  zvhy  they  are  used, 


Fig.  61. — Ben  Day  color  process 
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ZINC  ETCHING  WITH  GRAINED  BACKGROUND  407 

the  kind  of  paper  which  can  be  used  most  eflfectively,  and  cau- 
tions regarding  their  use.  Let  us  analyse  each  kind  of  engrav- 
ing in  terms  of  the  above  factors. 

ZINC  ETCHING  WITH  GRAINED  BACKGROUND 
(Produces  an  effect  of  tvpo  colors  vpith  one  printing) 

Jfzt***'  ^t^^^^^x't"  ^"*^  '""^  ''"^'"g  ^"'^  tyP«^  matter. 
Where  Used.— Newspapers,  magazines,  catalogs,  and  cir- 
culcirs* 

Why  Used.— For  the  reproduction  of  two-color  effect  bv 
one  impression  of  the  printing  press.    Since  a  zinc  etching  with 


Fig.  63.~Zinc  etching  with  grained  background 


grained  background  is  produced  in  the  making  of  the  plates  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  a  grained  effect  in  the  pen  and  ink 
drawing  or  type  matter. 

Paper. — Any  kind  of  paper. 

Ink. — Any  kind  of  ink. 

Caution.— Cannot  be  made  from  blue  prints,  brown  prints, 
wash  drawings  or  photographs.  Cannot  be  made  from  any 
copy  printed  in  blue  ink  or  printed  on  red  or  yellow  paper 

A  zinc  etching  with  grained  background  should  never  be 
enlarged  over  twice  its  original  size.  Enlargements  magnify 
the  imperfections  of  the  copy  and  tend  to  make  the  lines  of  the 
zinc  etching  ragged.  A  zinc  etching  with  a  grained  back- 
ground should  not  be  reduced  over  four  times  the  size  of  the 
copy,  unless  the  lines  of  the  copy  are  heavy  enough  to  permit 
being  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their  width. 
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ZINC  ETCHING  WITH  GRAINED  BACKGROUND 


407 


the  kind  of  paper  which  can  be  used  most  effectively,  and  cau- 
tions regarding  their  use.  Let  us  analyse  each  kind  of  engrav- 
ing In  terms  of  the  above  factors. 

ZINC   ETCHING  WITH   GRAINED  BACKGROUND 
(Produces  an  effect  of  two  colors  with  one  printing) 

Made  From. — Pen  and  ink  drawing  and  type  matter. 

Where  Used. — Newspapers,  magazines,  catalogs,  and  cir- 
culars. 

Why  Used. — For  the  reproduction  of  two-color  effect  by 
one  impression  of  the  printing  press.     Since  a  zinc  etching  with 
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Fig.  63. — Zinc  etching  with  grained  background 

grained  background  Is  produced  in  the  making  of  the  plates  it 
Is  not  necessary  to  have  a  grained  effect  in  the  pen  and  ink 
drawing  or  type  matter. 

Paper. — Any  kind  of  paper. 

Ink. — Any  kind  of  ink. 

Caution. — Cannot  be  made  from  blue  prints,  brown  prints, 
wash  drawings  or  photographs.  Cannot  be  made  from  any 
copy  printed  in  blue  Ink  or  printed  on  red  or  yellow  paper. 

A  zinc  etching  with  grained  background  should  never  be 
enlarged  over  twice  its  original  size.  Enlargements  magnify 
the  imperfections  of  the  copy  and  tend  to  make  the  lines  of  the 
zinc  etching  ragged.  A  zinc  etching  with  a  grained  back- 
ground should  not  be  reduced  over  four  times  the  size  of  the 
copy,  unless  the  lines  of  the  copy  are  heavy  enough  to  permit 
being  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their  width. 
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ZINC  ETCHING  WITH  BEN  DAY  BORDER 


Made  From. — Pen  and  ink  drawing  and  type  matter. 

Where  Used.— Trade  papers,  general  magazines,  better 
grades  of  mail  order  publications,  farm  papers,  and  the  better 
class  of  catalogs  and  circulars. 

Why  Used. — For  the  reproduction  of  two-color  effect  with 
one  impression  of  the  printing  press.  A  zinc  etching  with  a 
Ben  Day  border  is  reproduced  in  making  the  plate.     It  is  not 
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Fig.  64. — Zinc  etching  with  Ben  Day  border 

necessary  to  have  the  Ben  Day  effect  in  the  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ing or  type  matter. 

Paper. — Magazine  text,  supercalendered  book,  English 
finish,  plate,  antique  finish  and  coated  papers. 

Caution. — Cannot  be  made  from  blue  prints,  brown  prints, 
wash  drawings,  or  photographs.  Cannot  be  made  from  any 
copy  printed  in  blue  ink  or  printed  on  red  or  yellow  paper. 

Zinc  etching  with  Ben  Day  border  should  never  be  enlarged 
over  twice  its  original  size.  Enlargements  magnify  the  imper- 
fections of  the  copy  and  tend  to  make  the  lines  of  the  zinc 
etching  ragged.  Zinc  etching  with  Ben  Day  border  should  not 
be  reduced  over  four  times  the  size  of  the  copy,  unless  the  lines 
of  the  copy  are  heavy  enough  to  permit  being  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  width. 

ZINC  ETCHING  WITH  BLACK  BORDER 

Made  From. — Pen  and  ink  drawings,  tracing  and  type 
matter. 


POSITIVE  ETCHING  OF  REVERSED  PLATE 
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Where  Used.— Any  newspaper,  magazine  publication,  cat- 
alog or  circular,  certain  mail  order  publications,  farm  papers 
and  magazines  using  cheaper  grades  of  paper  than  magazine 
text  and  supercalendered  book.  Cover  designs,  letterheads, 
maps,  tracings,  type  matter,  and  advertising  designs  printed  on 
smooth  or  rough  stock. 

Why  Used. — For  the  reproduction  of  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ings, tracings  or  type  matter,  any  size  desired.  Excellent  for 
stereotyping  and  electrotyping. 
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Fig.  65. — Zinc  etching  with  black  border 


Paper. — Any  kind  of  paper. 

Caution. — Cannot  be  made  from  blue  prints,  brown  prints, 
wash  drawings,  or  photographs.  Cannot  be  made  from  any 
copy  printed  in  blue  ink  or  printed  on  red  or  yellow  paper. 

A  zinc  etching  should  never  be  enlarged  over  twice  its 
original  size.  Enlargements  magnify  the  imperfections  of  the 
copy  and  tend  to  make  the  lines  of  the  zinc  etching  ragged.  A 
zinc  etching  should  not  be  reduced  over  four  times  the  size  of 
the  copy,  unless  the  lines  of  the  copy  are  heavy  enough  to  per- 
mit being  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their  width. 

POSITIVE   ETCHING  OF  REVERSED  PLATE 

(Plates  where  the  blacks  of  the  original  will  print  white;   and  the  whites  will 

print  black) 

Made  From. — Pen  and  ink  drawings  and  type  matter 
which  may  be  straight  or  reversed. 

Where  Used.— Any  newspaper,  magazine  publication,  cat- 
alog or  circular. 
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Why  Used. — For  the  reproduction  of  a  reversed  effect 
from  a  pen  and  ink  drawing,  tracing,  and  from  type  matter 
where  the  black  lines  print  white,  and  the  whites  print  black. 
It  is  especially  suitable  where  particular  prominence  is  desired 
in  newspapers,  magazine  publications,  folders,  catalogs  or  cir- 
culars. On  the  other  hand,  many  newspapers  and  magazines 
will  not  allow  a  solid  background  on  account  of  its  undue 
prominence.  In  this  event  a  Ben  Day  background  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  62  would  be  advisable. 

Paper. — Any  kind  of  paper. 

Caution. — Cannot  be  made  from  blue  prints,  brown  prints, 
wash  drawings,  or  photographs.     Cannot  be  made  from  any 
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Fig.  66. — Positive  etching  or  reversed  plate 

copy  printed  in  blue  ink  or  printed  on  red  or  yellow  paper. 

A  positive  etching  should  never  be  enlarged  over  twice  its 
original  size.  Enlargements  magnify  the  imperfections  of  the 
copy  and  tend  to  make  the  lines  of  positive  etchings  ragged. 
A  positive  etching  should  never  be  reduced  over  four  times 
the  size  of  the  copy,  unless  the  lines  of  the  copy  are  heavy 
enough  to  permit  being  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their  width. 

The  Half-tone. — Half-tone  engravings  go  thru  a  definite 
procedure  in  the  process  of  their  construction.  The  impression 
to  be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  half-tone  engraving  is  taken  from 
either  the  object  itself,  from  a  photograph  or  from  a  wash 
drawing  in  modified  tones.  The  first  step  in  the  half-tone 
process  is  that  of  photographing  the  object  of  the  illustration 
thru  a  screen  interposed  between  the  copy  and  a  sensitized 
plate  in  the  camera.  The  result  is  a  negative  the  surface  of 
which  has  been  broken  up  into  very  small  dots.     In  proportion 
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Courtesy  Sterling  Engraving  Co.,  New  York 
Fig.  67.-Showing  different  half-tone  screen  results  on  machine-finish  paper 
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Why  Used. — For  the  reproduction  of  a  reversed  effect 
from  a  pen  and  ink  drawing,  tracing,  and  from  type  matter 
where  the  black  lines  print  white,  and  the  whites  print  black. 
It  is  especially  suitable  where  particular  prominence  is  desired 
in  newspapers,  magazine  publications,  folders,  catalogs  or  cir- 
culars. On  the  other  hand,  many  newspapers  and  magazines 
will  not  allow  a  solid  background  on  account  of  its  undue 
prominence.  In  this  event  a  Ben  Day  background  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  62  would  be  advisable. 

Paper. — Any  kind  of  paper. 

Caution. — Cannot  be  made  from  blue  prints,  brown  prints, 
wash  drawings,  or  photographs.     Cannot  be  made  from  any 
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Fig.  66. — Positive  etching  or  reversed  plate 

copy  printed  in  blue  ink  or  printed  on  red  or  yellow  paper. 

A  positive  etching  should  never  be  enlarged  over  twice  its 
original  size.  Enlargements  magnify  the  imperfections  of  the 
copy  and  tend  to  make  the  lines  of  positive  etchings  ragged. 
A  positive  etching  should  never  be  reduced  over  four  times 
the  size  of  the  copy,  unless  the  lines  of  the  copy  are  heavy 
enough  to  permit  being  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their  width. 

The  Half-tone. — Half-tone  engravings  go  thru  a  definite 
procedure  in  the  process  of  their  construction.  The  impression 
to  be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  half-tone  engraving  is  taken  from 
either  the  object  itself,  from  a  photograph  or  from  a  wash 
drawing  in  modified  tones.  The  first  step  in  the  half-tone 
process  is  that  of  photographing  the  object  of  the  illustration 
thru  a  screen  interposed  between  the  copy  and  a  sensitized 
plate  in  the  camera.  The  result  is  a  negative  the  surface  of 
which  has  been  broken  up  into  very  small  dots.     In  proportion 
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Coarlcsy  Sterling  Hnyraving  Co.,  Xcn'   York 
I'lo.  67.-Shouiui.  dilYcrcul  lialllu.ic  ^cicxn  results  on  luaclune-linish  i.ap.r 
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Courtesy  Sterling  Engraving  Co.,  Nc7V  York 


Fig.  68.— Showing  different  half-tone  screen  results  on  supercalendered  paper 
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Courtesy  Sterling  Engraving  Co.,  Xctc    York- 
'  !'■    f'S.— Showing  different   half-tone  screen   results  on   supcrcalen.lered   paper 
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65    LINES    PER    INCH 


100    LINES    PER    INCH 
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120    LINES    PER    INCH  ,  .^    ^INES    PER    INCH 

Courtesy  Sterling  Engraving  Co.,  New  York 
Fig.  69.— Showing  different  half-tone  screen  results  on  coated  paper 
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Courtesy  Sterling  Engraving  Co..  New   York 
Fig.  69.— Showin^r  different  half-tone  screen  results  on  coated  paper 
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to  their  size  these  dots  give  all  degrees  of  tone  effect  except 
positive  blacks  or  whites.  Hence  the  name  "half-tone."  The 
negative  is  printed  on  a  copper  plate  and  goes  thru  the  etching 
process  similar  to  the  zinc  etching  process  where  the  dots  are 
made  to  stand  out  in  relief.  Afterward,  all  the  defects  are 
taken  out  by  the  finisher  and  the  half-tone  engraving  is  pre- 
pared for  mounting.  Figs.  67,  68,  and  69  show  the  different 
sized  half-tone  screens  as  well  as  the  varied  effects  to  be  created 
by  each  when  printed  on  different  kinds  of  paper.  Fig.  70  is 
an  illustration  of  an  enlarged  half-tone  screen  clearly  showing 
the  dots  composing  a  half-tone  effect. 

Nearly  all  photographs  for  half-tone  engraving  need  re- 
touching. Distinctness  of  detail  and  outline  is  the  desirable 
characteristic.  Fig.  71  consists  of  two  illustrations  showing 
the  effect  of  an  ordinary  half-tone  reproduction  and  one  which 
has  been  re-etched  for  maximum  attention  and  character  by  the 
engraver.  A  half-tone  made  from  a  half-tone  is  seldom  satis- 
factory because  the  screen  of  the  half-tone  prevents  making  a 
good  reproduction.  Anything  having  colors,  however,  should 
always  first  be  photographed.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  quality  of  paper  upon  which  the  half-tone  is  to  be  printed 
decides  what  screen  is  to  be  used. 

The  Selection  of  the  Style  of  Finish  for  Half-tone  En- 
gravings. — A  square,  oval  or  circular  finish,  with  or  without 
line,  of  portrait,  scene,  interior  or  exterior  is  compulsory  with 
the  buyer  in  accordance  with  the  mechanical  requirements  of 
his  particular  medium.  The  predetermining  factor  in  adopt- 
ing the  style  most  effective  in  connection  with  the  work  at 
hand  is  the  character  of  the  effect  which  a  particular  medium 
makes  possible.  When  once  determined  upon,  the  same  style 
should  be  used  thruout  the  advertising  campaign.  For  in- 
stance, if  advertising  in  a  single  column  of  a  magazine,  the 
square  would  be  more  effective  than  the  oval.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  photograph  reproduction  is  to  be  used  in  a  publi- 
cation or  booklet,  it  lends  itself  to  the  use  of  the  oval.  Care 
should  be  used  in  ordering  oval  or  circular  finish  half-tones 
from  oblong  or  square  finish  photographs.  The  oval  or  cir- 
cular finish  will  always  remove  the  corners  of  the  photograph, 
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HALF-TONE  SQUARE  FINISH  WITH  LINE 
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Courtesy  Commercial  Engraving  Publishing  Co.,  Indianapolis 

FlC.   70. — Enlarged  half-tone   screen.      Note  the  original   in   the   lower  left  corner  of   the  cut. 
Hold  the  book  at  arm's  length  and  the  enlarged  original  appears  on  the  right 


SO  attention  should  be  paid  to  see  that  these  borders  do  not 
remove  anything  essential  to  the  illustration.  In  numbers  of 
portraits  where  some  are  oblong  and  others  oval,  the  oval 
finish  is  advised.  It  is  often  difficult  to  make  square  finish 
half-tones  from  many  oval  portraits  on  account  of  the  miss- 
ing corners.  A  half-tone  screen  background  can  always  be 
used,  however,  to  obtain  a  square  finish.     A  good  artist  can, 


Courtesy  Commercial  Engraving  Piibiismny   Co.,  Indianapolis 


hlG.   71.— The  picture  on  the  left  shows  a  half-tone  and  the  picture  on  the  right  the   same 

subject  from  a  re-etched  half-tone 

also,  paint  in  a  suitable  addition  to  the  background  which  will 
not  be  noticeable  when  reproduced.  Fig.  72  shows  six  different 
styles  used  in  half-tone  effects. 

Half-tone  Square  Finish  with  Line. — A  half-tone  square 
finish  (Fig.  72  A)  should  never  be  used  in  advertising  any 
article  or  merchandise,  especially  machinery  or  furniture,  un- 
less the  background  is  directly  related  or  absolutely  necessary 
to  show  position  of  the  machine  in  relation  to  other  machines; 
or  unless  there  is  to  be  particular  emphasis  on  some  distinctive 
feature  of  the  machine.     The  square  finish  background  unless 
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C       ■  L\fy  Commercial  Engrailing  Publishing  Co.,  Indianapolis 

Fig.   70. — Enlarged  half-tone   screen.      Note  the  original   in   the   lower   left   corner  of   the  cut. 
Hold  the  book  at  arm's  length  and  the  enlarged  original  appears  on  the  right 
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SO  attention  should  be  paid  to  see  that  these  borders  do  not 
remove  anything  essential  to  the  illustration.  In  numbers  of 
portraits  where  some  are  oblong  and  others  oval,  the  oval 
finish  is  advised.  It  is  often  difficult  to  make  square  finish 
half-tones  from  many  oval  portraits  on  account  of  the  miss- 
ing corners.  A  half-tone  screen  background  can  always  be 
used,  however,  to  obtain  a  square  finish.     A  good  artist  can, 
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Jric.   7i.~The  picture  on  the  left  shows  a  half-tone  and  the  picture  on   the  right  the   «ame 

subject  from  a  re-etched  half-tone 

also,  paint  in  a  suitable  addition  to  the  background  which  will 
not  be  noticeable  when  reproduced.  Fig.  72  shows  six  different 
styles  used  in  half-tone  effects. 

Half-tone  Square  Finish  with  Line. — A  half-tone  square 
finish  (Fig.  72  A)  should  never  be  used  in  advertising  any 
article  or  merchandise,  especially  machinery  or  furniture,  un- 
less the  background  Is  directly  related  or  absolutely  necessary 
to  show  position  of  the  machine  In  relation  to  other  machines; 
or  unless  there  is  to  be  particular  emphasis  on  some  distinctive 
feature  of  the  machine.     The  square  finish  background  unless 
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Square  without  line 


Square  with  line 
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B 
Full  vignette  half-tone 


Outline  vignette  half-tone 


D 

Full  outline 


E 
Oval 

Courtesy  Indianapolis  Engraving  Co.,  Indianapolis 
Fig.  72. — Styles  of  half-tone  effects 
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used  for  a  specific  purpose  tends  to  detract  from  the  article  of 
merchandise  illustrated. 

Half-tone  Vignette  Finish. — This  is  a  half-tone  with  the 
edges  on  all  sides  of  the  subjects  fading  away  In  an  irregular 
edge  of  diminishing  color  intensity  (Fig.  72  B).  This  finish 
lends  Itself  effectively  In  a  number  of  subjects  but  can  only  be 
employed  where  good  paper  and  press  work  are  demanded. 
The  plates  require  special  work  on  the  part  of  the  engraver 
and  add  appreciably  to  the  cost.  A  half-tone  vignette  finish  is 
the  most  suitable  for  high-grade  catalogs  and  circulars  when 
printed  under  excellent  conditions.  A  vignette  finish  is  the 
most  difficult  engraving  to  print. 

Outline  Vignette  Finish. — The  half-tone  outline  with 
vignette  finish  Is  a  half-tone  In  which  part  of  the  background 
is  cut  away  and  part  vignette.  Whenever  an  element  in  the 
background  of  an  illustration  Is  such  as  to  detract  from  the 
main  feature  of  the  photograph,  it  should  be  removed  either 
by  retouching  or  cutting  away  the  background,  leaving  an  out- 
line and  a  vignette  finish  (Fig.  72  C).  Otherwise,  the  square 
finish  Is  the  most  economical  to  make  and  Is  widely  used. 

The  Half-tone  Outline  Finish. — This  is  a  half-tone  with 
the  background  cut  entirely  away,  leaving  a  definite  edge  with- 
out shading  or  vignetting  (Fig.  72  D).  A  half-tone  outline 
finish  is  recommended  where  space  is  valuable  In  advertising  or 
to  show  the  object  larger  In  a  given  space.  This  can  be  made 
from  photographs  or  from  any  portrait,  without  artist's  work, 
but  Involves  a  small  additional  expense  for  photo  engraving. 

The  following  pages  are  self-explanatory.  They  show  how 
the  different  half-tone  screens  are  adapted  to  the  different  quah- 
ties  of  paper  In  terms  of  advertising  construction: 

65-LiNE  Screen  Half-tone  on  Zinc 

Made  From. — Photographs  and  wash  drawings. 
Where  Used. — City  newspapers  that  print  from 
stereotype  plates. 

Why  Used. — A  screen  that  is  coarse  enough 
to  stereotype  for  printing  on  news  print. 
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Square  without  line 


Square  with  line 


B 

Full  vignette  half-tune 


Outline  vignette  half-tone 
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D 

I'ull  outline 


E 
Oval 

Courtesy  Indianapolis  Engraiing  Co.,  Indianapolis 
Fig.  72. — Styles  of  half-tone  effects 
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used  for  a  specific  purpose  tends  to  detract  from  the  article  of 
merchandise  illustrated. 

Half-tone  Vignette  Finish.— This  is  a  half-tone  with  the 
edges  on  all  sides  of  the  subjects  fading  away  in  an  irregular 
edge  of  diminishing  color  intensity  (Fig.  72  B).  This  finish 
lends  itself  effectively  in  a  number  of  subjects  but  can  only  be 
employed  where  good  paper  and  press  work  are  demanded. 
The  plates  require  special  work  on  the  part  of  the  engraver 
and  add  appreciably  to  the  cost.  A  half-tone  vignette  finish  is 
the  most  suitable  for  high-grade  catalogs  and  circulars  when 
printed  under  excellent  conditions.  A  vignette  finish  is  the 
most  difficult  engraving  to  print. 

Outline  Vignette  Finish. — The  half-tone  outline  with 
vignette  finish  is  a  half-tone  In  which  part  of  the  background 
is  cut  away  and  part  vignette.  Whenever  an  element  In  the 
background  of  an  Illustration  is  such  as  to  detract  from  the 
main  feature  of  the  photograph,  it  should  be  removed  either 
by  retouching  or  cutting  away  the  background,  leaving  an  out- 
line and  a  vignette  finish  (Fig.  72  C).  Otherwise,  the  square 
finish  is  the  most  economical  to  make  and  is  widely  used. 

The  Half-tone  Outline  Finish. — This  Is  a  half-tone  with 
the  background  cut  entirely  away,  leaving  a  definite  edge  with- 
out sliading  or  vignetting  (Fig.  72  D).  A  half-tone  outline 
finish  is  recommended  where  space  is  valuable  in  advertising  or 
to  show  the  object  larger  in  a  given  space.  This  can  be  made 
from  photographs  or  from  any  portrait,  without  artist's  work, 
but  involves  a  small  additional  expense  for  photo  engraving. 

The  following  pages  are  self-explanatory.  They  show  how 
the  difTerent  half-tone  screens  are  adapted  to  the  different  quali- 
ties of  paper  in  terms  of  advertising  construction: 

65-LiNE  Screen  Half-tone  on  Zinc 

Made  From. — Photographs  and  wash  drawings. 
Where  Used. — City  newspapers  that  print  from 
stereotype  plates. 

Why  Used. — A   screen   that   is   coarse   enough 
fo  stereotype  for  printing  on  news  print. 
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Style  and  Subjects  Used. — Portraits,  scenes,  interiors,  ex- 
teriors can  be  made  square,  oval  or  circular  finish,  preferably 
with  line  border.  Portraits  can  also  be  made  outline  finish, 
that  is,  part  of  the  background  being  cut  away. 

Paper. — The  very  cheapest  grades  of  paper  such  as  used 
in  newspapers. 

Caution. — Never  use  this  screen  for  illustrating  any  pic- 
ture showing  small  detail. 


120-LINE  SCREEN  HALF-TONE  ON  ZINC 
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Style  and  Subjects  Used. — Portraits,  scenes,  interiors,  ex- 
teriors can  be  made  square,  oval  or  circular  finish  with  or  with- 
out line  border.  Portraits  can  also  be  made  outline  finish,  that 
is,  part  of  the  background  being  cut  away.  This  screen  adapts 
itself  to  vignetting  but  does  not  get  the  finest  results. 

Paper. — The  better  grades  of  paper  such  as  used  in  weekly 
newspapers,  machine  finish,  magazine  text,  super-calendered 
book,  English  finish,  plate  and  coated  papers. 


I;l 


85-LiNE  Screen  Half-tone  on  Zinc 

Made  From. — Photographs  and  wash  drawings. 
Where   Used. — Weekly  papers   using  cylinder 
press. 

Why  Used. — This  screen  is  still  coarse  but  per- 
mits of  details.    Will  electrotype,  and  also  will  stereotype. 

Style  and  Subjects  Used. — Portraits,  scenes,  interiors,  ex- 
teriors can  be  made  square,  oval  or  circular  finish  with  or  with- 
out line  border.  Portraits  can  also  be  made  outline  finish,  that 
is,  part  of  the  background  being  cut  away.  Never  use  this 
screen  with  vignette  or  outline  finish  for  any  article  of  mer- 
chandise where  quality  effects  are  desired. 

Paper. — ^The  better  grades  of  paper  such  as  used  in  weekly 
newspapers,  machine  finish,  super-calendered,  English  finish, 
book,  plate  and  coated  papers. 

Caution. — Ordinarily  do  not  use  this  screen  for  Illustrating 
articles  of  merchandise.     Use  zinc  etching. 

ioo-Line  Screen  Half-tone  on  Zinc 

Made  From. — Photographs  and  wash  drawings. 
Where  Used. — Newspapers,  certain  farm  jour- 
nals, mail  order  publications,   and  in  some  maga- 
zines using  a  cylinder  press. 
Why  Used. — This  screen  is  not  so  coarse  as  the  85-line 
screen  and  therefore  shows  more  detail.     Will  electrotype  and 
stereotype. 


120-L1NE  Screen  Half-tone  on  Zinc 

(Copper  permits  finer  work) 

Made  From. — Photographs  and  wash  drawings. 
Where   Used. — Trade    papers,   general   maga- 
zines, better  grades  of  mall  order  publications,  farm 
papers,  good  class  of  catalogs  and  circulars,   and 
two-,  three-,  and  four-color  process  plates. 

Why  Used. — This  screen  is  finer  than  the  lOO-line  screen, 
therefore  will  show  more  detail.  It  is  the  most  suitable  screen 
from  which  to  make  copper  and  nickel  electrotypes.  Will  not 
stereotype  effectively.  This  screen  and  the  lOO-line  screen  on 
copper  are  the  best  for  magazine  advertising. 

Style  and  Subjects  Used. — Portraits,  scenes,  interiors,  ex- 
teriors, and  articles  of  merchandise  can  be  made  square,  oval 
or  circular  finish,  with  or  without  line  border  and  outline  finish 
for  the  illustration  of  any  article  of  merchandise  on  smooth-  or 
dull-coated  papers. 

^  Paper. — Good  grades  of  super-calendered  book,  English 
finish,  plate  and  coated  papers,  and  for  medium  grades  of 
printing  on  coated  and  dull-finish  papers. 

Caution. — Never  use  this  screen  vignette  finish  (use  out- 
line finish)  for  illustrating  articles  of  merchandise  in  news- 
papers, mail  order  publications,  farm  papers,  and  magazines 
using  news  or  machine  finish  papers.  Never  print  on  antique 
or  any  other  rough  paper.  A  half-tone  vignette  finish  is  the 
most  difficult  engraving  to  print  and  preferably  should  not  be 
made  on  a  screen  coarser  than  133-line.  Use  zinc  etchings. 
Never  use  this  screen  for  stereotyping. 
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133-L1NE  Screen  Half-tone  on  Copper 


HALF-TONES  AND  COLORS 
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Made  From. — Photographs  and  wash  drawings. 
Where  Used. — Good  grades  of  catalog  and  cir- 
cular work,  and  the  better  two-,  three-,  and  four- 
color  process  plates. 
Why  Used. — This  screen  is  fine  enough  to  show  detail  well. 
It  is  the  best  screen  universally  used  for  good  grades  of  print- 
ing.    It  will  electrotype,  but  will  not  stereotype. 

Style  and  Subjects  Used. — Portraits,  scenes,  interiors,  ex- 
teriors, and  articles  of  merchandise  can  be  made  square,  oval, 
circular  finish  with  or  without  line  border  and  outline  or 
vignette  finish.  Never  use  vignette  finish  for  advertising  in 
any  publication;  use  100-line  screen  or  120-line  screen.  A 
half-tone  vignette  engraving  is  the  most  difficult  engraving  to 
print  and  it  should  seldom  be  made  on  a  screen  coarser  than 
133-line. 

Paper. — Better  grades  of  coated  papers,  and  for  the  best 
grades  of  printing  on  dull-finish  papers. 

Caution. — Never  use  this  screen  for  advertising  any  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  in  newspapers,  mail  order  publications, 
farm  papers,  trade  papers  or  general  magazines.  Never  print 
on  an  antique  or  rough-finished  paper.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
the  average  publication's  electrotyped  pages  are  generally  run 
under  rapid  printing  conditions.  Use  100-line  screen  or  the 
120-line  screen.     Never  use  this  screen  for  stereotyping. 

150-L1NE  Screen  Half-tone  on  Copper 

Made  From. — Photographs  and  wash  drawings. 
Where  Used. — Finest  grade  of  catalog  and  cir- 
cular work,  and  the  best  two-,  three-,  and  four-color 
process  plates. 

Why  Used. — This  screen  is  the  finest  that  can  be  used  for 
practical  purposes,  as  it  shows  the  most  detail.  It  should 
never  be  stereotyped. 

Style  and  Subjects  Used. — Portraits,  scenes,  interiors,  ex- 
teriors, and  articles  of  merchandise  can  be  made  square,  oval 


or  circular  finish,  with  or  without  line  border  and  outline  or 
vignette  finish.  A  half-tone  vignette  finish  is  the  most  difficult 
engraving  to  print  and  it  should  seldom  be  made  on  a  screen 
coarser  than  133-line. 

Paper. — A  half-tone  vignette  finish  should  be  printed  on 
the  best  coated  papers,  the  best  grades  of  half-tone  ink  be 
used,  and  all  make-ready  necessary  to  produce  perfect  printed 
results. 

Caution. — This  screen  should  never  be  used  for  dull-finish 
papers.  Never  use  this  screen  for  advertising  any  article  of 
merchandise  in  newspapers,  mail  order  publications,  farm 
papers,  trade  papers  or  general  magazines.  Never  use  this  on 
antique  or  rough-finished  paper.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  publication's  electrotyped  pages  are  generally  run 
under  rapid  printing  conditions.  Use  the  100-line  screen  or 
the  120-line  screen.     Never  use  this  screen  for  stereotyping. 

Half-tones  and  Colors. — Color  printing  differs  with  the 
number  of  colors  and  kind  of  illustration  to  be  produced. 
There  are  excellent  results  to  be  obtained  in  the  printing  of 
three  or  four  colors  where  each  engraving  is  a  half-tone,  made 
by  a  special  engraving  process  employing  colored  screens  placed 
in  the  camera  by  which  the  respective  colors  yellow,  red  and 
blue  are  isolated  and  made  into  separate  printing  blocks  which 
are  inked  in  their  respective  colors  and  superimposed  in  the 
printing  processes.  The  usual  process  is  carried  out  in  three 
colors,  the  yellow  plate  being  printed  first;  then  the  red  plate  is 
superimposed  and  printed  over  the  yellow,  and  finally  the  blue 
plate  is  superimposed  and  printed  over  the  yellow  and  red  com- 
binations to  make  a  finished  color  print. 

However,  if  an  additional  black  or  gray  half-tone  printing 
plate  is  superimposed  upon  the  other  three  colors,  the  process 
would  be  known  as  a  four-color  half-tone  engraving.  Four- 
color  half-tone  process  is  the  same  as  the  three-color  process 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  black  or  gray  half-tone  plate. 
This  latter  plate  serves  as  a  key  plate  and  is  valuable  in  bring- 
ing out  greater  detail  and  strength.  It  also  makes  possible  the 
use  of  purer  color  tones  which  combined  with  the  fourth  gives 
added  strength  and  detail  to  the  three  primary  colors. 

In  Plate  V,  an  example  of  four-color  printing,  the  upper 
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segment  is  divided  Into  four  parallel  sections.  The  left  half 
shows  the  four  colors  of  inks  employed  and  the  right  half 
shows  the  progressive  Imposition  of  the  colors  starting  with 
yellow.  The  second  process  shows  the  effect  produced  by  yel- 
low and  red  superimposed  while  the  next  step  shows  the  impo- 
sition of  three  colors,  yellow,  red  and  black.  The  last  Is  a 
section  showing  the  imposition  of  the  yellow,  red,  black  and 
blue.  The  complete  picture  as  shown  in  the  lower  segment  Is 
produced  In  this  manner. 

The  introduction  of  two  or  more  half-tones  to  produce  a 
single  picture  necessitates  great  care  in  printing  to  obtain  a  re- 
sult not  blotted  or  blurred.  Blurring  occurs  when  the  regis- 
tered dots  of  each  plate  do  not  coincide. 

There  are,  however,  other  color  processes  than  ^'straight 
half-tone."  For  Instance,  it  is  possible  by  using  zinc  engrav- 
ings to  have  three  color  shades  In  flat  tints  reproduced,  the 
fourth  alone  being  a  half-tone  which  is  called  the  key  plate. 
This  is  not  so  expensive,  for  It  does  not  require  the  same  pains- 
taking diligence  in  Its  make-ready.  Moreover,  it  permits  a 
wide  range  of  color  selection.  To  illustrate  the  process,  if  we 
have  decided  to  use  the  colors  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  the  first 
three  of  their  respective  colors  are  printed  as  follows:  The 
first  Impression  Is  a  perfectly  blotted  mass  of  yellow  color;  the 
second  Impression  introduces  the  red;  the  third  impression 
brings  in  the  blue;  the  last  Is  the  Introduction  of  the  half-tone 
in  black,  resulting  In  the  finished  picture.  The  introduction  of 
one  half-tone  thus  lessens  the  necessity  for  great  precision. 

Three-  or  Four-color  Process  and  Its  Mechanics. — By 
the  three-color  process,  that  is,  the  combination  of  the  three 
primary  colors — yellow,  red,  and  blue,  all  the  colors  of  an  oil 
painting  or  water  color  may  be  faithfully  reproduced  if  prop- 
erly handled  by  a  first-class  three-color  photo-engraver,  which 
otherwise  might  require  7  to  11  or  more  color  impressions. 
These  reproductions  are  made  by  making  three  half-tone  nega- 
tives, one  for  each  of  three  color  plates  by  means  of  proper 
color  filters  thru  which  the  picture  is  photographed.  The 
negative  for  the  yellow  plate  is  made  by  photographing  all  the 
yellow  of  the  picture  and  that  portion  of  the  yellow  which 
enters  into  the  combination  of  other  colors.     This  Is  done  by 
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A  splendid  example  of  four-color  process  plate  making  and  printing 
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segment  is  divided  into  four  parallel  sections.  The  left  half 
shows  the  four  colors  of  inks  employed  and  the  right  half 
shows  the  progressive  imposition  of  the  colors  starting  with 
yellow.  The  second  process  shows  the  effect  produced  by  yel- 
low and  red  superimposed  while  the  next  step  shows  the  impo- 
sition of  three  colors,  yellow,  red  and  black.  The  last  is  a 
section  showing  the  imposition  of  the  yellow,  red,  black  and 
blue.  The  complete  picture  as  shown  in  the  lower  segment  is 
produced  in  this  manner. 

The  introduction  of  two  or  more  half-tones  to  produce  a 
single  picture  necessitates  great  care  in  printing  to  obtain  a  re- 
sult not  blotted  or  blurred.  Blurring  occurs  when  the  regis- 
tered dots  of  each  plate  do  not  coincide. 

There  are,  however,  other  color  processes  than  ''straight 
half-tone."  For  instance,  it  is  possible  by  using  zinc  engrav- 
ings to  have  three  color  shades  in  flat  tints  reproduced,  the 
fourth  alone  being  a  half-tone  which  is  called  the  key  plate. 
This  is  not  so  expensive,  for  it  does  not  require  the  same  pains- 
taking diligence  in  its  make-ready.  Moreover,  it  permits  a 
wide  range  of  color  selection.  To  illustrate  the  process,  if  we 
have  decided  to  use  the  colors  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  the  first 
three  of  their  respective  colors  are  printed  as  follows:  The 
first  impression  is  a  perfectly  blotted  mass  of  yellow  color;  the 
second  impression  Introduces  the  red;  the  third  impression 
brings  in  the  blue;  the  last  is  the  introduction  of  the  half-tone 
in  black,  resulting  in  the  finished  picture.  The  introduction  of 
one  half-tone  thus  lessens  the  necessity  for  great  precision. 

Three-  or  Four-color  Process  and  Its  Mechanics. — By 
the  three-color  process,  that  is,  the  combination  of  the  three 
primary  colors — yellow,  red,  and  blue,  all  the  colors  of  an  oil 
painting  or  water  color  may  be  faithfullv  reproduced  if  prop- 
erly handled  by  a  first-class  three-color  photo-engraver,  which 
otherwise  might  require  7  to  il  or  more  color  impressions. 
These  reproductions  are  made  by  making  three  half-tone  nega- 
tives, one  for  each  of  three  color  plates  by  means  of  proper 
color  filters  thru  which  the  picture  is  photographed.  The 
negative  for  the  yellow  plate  is  made  by  photographing  all  the 
yeilow  of  the  picture  and  that  portion  of  the  yellow  which 
enters  into  the  combination  of  other  colors.     This  is  done  by 
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placing  a  yio/et  screen  back  of  the  lens.  The  negative  for  the 
red  plate  is  made  by  photographing  thru  a  green  screen  which 
filters  out  all  colors  other  than  positive  green  and  such  green 
as  is  found  in  the  combination  of  other  colors.  The  negative 
for  the  blue  plate  is  made  by  photographing  thru  an  orange 
screen  which  filters  out  all  colors  other  than  positive  blue  and 
such  blue  as  enters  into  the  combination  of  other  colors.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  three  negatives  be  made  of 
exactly  one  size  to  insure  a  perfect  mechanical  register  in 
printing. 

The  four-color  process  which  usually  utilizes  the  black  and 
white  plate  is  superimposed  last  on  all  the  other  plates.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  black  and  white  is  used  as  the  third  plate 
of  the  four.  This  is  done  when  certain  color  values  as  deeper 
blues,  stronger  grays  or  more  intensive  blacks  are  desired. 

When  these  colored  negatives  are  correctly  made,  and  the 
plates  properly  etched  by  a  skilled  artist  or  re-etcher,  and 
printed  by  a  competent  pressman,  the  result  is  a  counterpart  of 
the  original  copy;  but  the  work  must  be  handled  by  the  most 
expert  workmen  thruout  in  order  to  get  satisfactory  results. 
Theoretically  this  should  produce  the  exact  color  value  of  the 
picture  with  all  its  gradations  and  tones.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  absolute  superim- 
position  of  each  color  on  top  of  the  preceding  one  is  not  always 
possible.  The  stretching  of  the  paper  or  climatic  conditions 
are  suggestive  of  the  variables  met  in  endeavoring  to  get  a  per- 
fect reproduction.  Standard  process  inks  must  be  used.  Very 
often  the  nature  and  color  of  the  paper  itself  enhances  or  de- 
stroys the  value  of  the  reproduction.  This  necessitates  a  con- 
stant study  of  paper  and  inks. 

Electrotypes.— Electrotypes  are  often  called  ^'electros.'* 
Llectrotypmg  is  the  duplication  of  an  engraving  made  by  de- 
positing copper  by  the  use  of  electrolytic  action  on  a  wax  or 
lead  mold,  made  from  the  original  engraving.  As  many  elec- 
tros as  needed  can  be  made  from  one  original  engraving  or 
type  form. 

Electrotyping  Duplicates  Both  Illustration  and  the  Text 
of  an  Advertisement.— Electrotypes  enable  the  advertiser  to 
secure  uniformity  in  advertisements,  as  well  as  to  tell  the  same 
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Story  both  nationally  and  simultaneously.  In  evaluating  the 
electrotype,  the  advertiser  should  remember  that  an  electro- 
type is  always  an  exact  duplication  of  line  engravings  or  half- 
tones. Hence  an  electrotype  cannot  be  increased  or  decreased 
in  size. 

The  process  of  making  an  electrotype  consists  in  getting  a 
sharp  impression  under  pressure  in  etching  wax.  This  wax  im- 
pression is  suspended  with  a  plate  of  copper  in  an  acidulated 
solution  of  copper  sulphate.  An  electric  current  is  then  turned 
on  and  the  wax  impression  begins  to  be  plated  with  a  thin  shell 
of  the  disintegrated  copper.  When  of  sufficient  thickness,  the 
copper  shell  is  removed  from  the  wax,  and  after  mechanical 
adjustment  the  new  impression  or  electrotype  is  ready  for  the 
printing  press.  This  same  process  is  carried  out  in  the  repro- 
duction of  half-tones  and  wood  engravings. 

Woodcuts. — The  woodcut  (Fig.  73)  is  occasionally  used 
in  the  advertising  pages  of  our  better  magazines.  The  soft- 
ness and  depth  of  feeling  which  this  process  permits  suggests 
dignity,  and  obtains  quaint  effects  as  well.  Many  illustrations 
in  our  magazines  attempt  to  imitate  these  effects. 

The  woodcut  also  permits  sharpness  and  clearness  of  out- 
line to  be  obtained.  It  is  excellent  for  mechanical  subjects 
where  detail  and  precision  are  essential.  The  process  implies 
artistry  on  the  part  of  the  wood  carver  and  thru  its  specialized 
technique  enables  the  advertiser  to  give  special  emphasis  to 
the  point  or  points  most  significant. 

The  woodcut  was  the  original  method  of  reproducing  a 
drawing.  This  is  now  obtained  either  from  a  drawing  or  a 
photograph  superimposed  on  the  wood  block  which  is  then 
carved  out  in  relief  for  printing.  Either  should  be  absolutely 
correct  in  detail  as  this  process  produces  an  illustration  which 
is  clear  and  distinct  above  others.  The  slightest  blemish  is 
readily  detected.  It  is  this  necessity  for  care  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  engraver  as  well  as  a  scarcity  of  artists  in  its  con- 
struction which  makes  wood  engraving  more  expensive  than 
other  processes.  Due  to  costs  and  the  fact  that  it  will  not 
endure  a  long  run  on  the  press,  the  woodcut  itself  merely 
serves  as  a  pattern  for  an  electrotype. 


Combining  Different  Parts  of  Different  Illustrations. — 
If  it  is  desired  to  combine  different  parts  of  illustrations  so  as 
to  carry  out  some  conception  of  the  advertiser,  the  following 
suggestion  is  made  by  Fowler  in  his  "Building  Business" : 

"Lay  a  piece  of  blue  carbon  paper,  face  downward,  on  some 
white  bristol  board;  fasten  all  three  in  position  on  a  drawing 
board  with  thumb  tacks.     Next,  trace  with  a  sharp  point  all 


Fig.   73. — Example  of  an  illustration   in  the  wood  cut  style  of  treatment.     It  depicts 

the  early  history  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

the  principal  lines  of  the  figure,  being  careful  to  follow  them 
exactly,  and  only  tracing  such  lines  as  bind  the  important  de- 
tails of  the  design  or  illustration. 

"When  the  clipping  and  carbon  paper  are  removed,  a  trac- 
ing will  be  found  on  the  bristol  board  giving  all  the  principal 
lines  of  the  figure.  These  should  be  inked  over  with  Higgin's 
black  waterproof  drawing  ink.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  lines  as  smooth  as  possible. 

"If  this  tracing  is  carefully  made,  any  engraver  can  make 
a  good  zinc  etching  of  it.  It  is  always  desirable  that  the  en- 
gravings be  smaller  than  the  drawing,  so  as  to  permit  consid- 
erable reduction  in  size  as  such  reduction  obliterates  much  of 
the  roughness  in  the  lines  and  the  poor  workmanship  that  is 
common  with  the  amateur  draftsmen,  or  with  people  who  have 
little  artistic  ability. 
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"No  one  has  the  right  to  use  a  copyright  picture,  however, 
unless  he  changes  Its  identity.'^ 

Stereotypes. — Stereotyping  Is  now  chiefly  used  by  news- 
papers because  It  conforms  to  modern  demands  for  volume 
and  speed  at  a  minimum  cost.  Any  event  of  interest  to  the 
reading  public  by  means  of  telegraph,  telephone,  airplane,  air- 
photography  or  radio  can  be  made  to  synchronize  almost  simul- 
taneously with  rapid  typesetting  machines  and  fast  rotary 
processes.  The  quick  elimination  of  needless  reading  matter 
and  the  necessity  for  the  latest  news  gives  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  everlasting  alertness  and  remarkable  mechanical  control 
which  the  newspapers  have  developed  in  spreading  news  as 
rapidly  as  they  do. 

Stereotypes  are  made  by  beating  a  moistened  paper  pulp 
substance  against  the  form  Into  which  the  layout  for  the  ad- 
vertisement has  been  put  until  this  substance  contains  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  surface  desired.  This  pulp  with  Its  im- 
pression, called  the  matrix,  is  then  heated,  dried  and  placed 
on  a  half  cylinder,  when  molten  type  metal  is  run  into  the  space 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  paper.  By  a  mechanical  device, 
this  molten  type  is  hardened  Into  the  desired  Impression  before 
the  paper  has  even  been  scorched.  If,  as  an  advertiser,  you 
should  wish  to  Insert  the  same  advertisement  in  several  papers, 
by  sending  a  copy  to  one  newspaper  and  asking  for  a  number 
of  matrices,  it  is  sometimes  possible  thus  to  duplicate  your  ad- 
vertisement for  other  newspapers. 

Mats. — If  the  advertiser  wishes  to  have  his  display  set  up 
in  an  Individualistic  manner  to  be  duplicated  by  all  papers  alike, 
he  uses  what  is  called  the  "mat  process."  This  process  con- 
sists of  a  cardboard  pulp  mold  upon  which  an  inversed  Impress 
of  type  and  the  half-tone  have  been  made.  Advertisers  who 
neglect  to  use  this  process  will  often  find  their  copy  consider- 
ably modified  in  appearance.  This  In  turn  often  necessitates 
additional  costs. 

Photogravure  and  Rotogravure  as  Reproductive  Proc- 
esses.— Both  these  processes  Imply  what  Is  known  as  intaglio 
printing  to  obtain  results.  However,  the  difference  consists  in 
the  historical  development.  Before  rotary  presses,  printing 
was  done  on  flat  surfaces.     At  this  stage  intaglio  printing  was 


known  as  photogravure,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  cylinder 
press,  the  rotogravure  came  into  existence. 

Intaglio  printing  is  that  in  which  the  image  to  be  printed 
is  engraved  or  etched  Into  the  surface  of  the  plate.  In  print- 
ing, the  Ink  is  lifted  from  the  engraved  depressions  in  the  plate 
and  transferred  to  the  paper.  Rotogravure  employs  the  in- 
taglio process.  It  prints  from  a  copper  cylinder  rather  than  a 
flatbed  press.  This  process  is  used  In  producing  the  Illustrated 
sections  of  newspapers  and  the  specialized  pages  of  many 
magazines. 

Using  a  rotogravure  process  enables  the  reproduction  of 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  copies.  However,  It  does  not 
produce  the  exquisite  effects  to  be  obtained  by  the  photogravure 
process.  Many  advertisements  In  House  and  Garden  and 
Home  Beautiful  employ  the  photogravure  process.  Not  only 
does  the  original  plate  of  a  photogravure  cost  more  because  of 
the  artistry  involved,  but  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  as  many 
satisfactory  Impressions.  Both  photogravure  and  rotogravure 
give  shaded  effects  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  photo- 
engraving processes  which  use  half-tone  screens. 

Kinds  of  Engraving. — ^There  are  three  other  kinds  of  en- 
graving with  which  every  advertiser  should  be  familiar;  steel 
and  copper  engraving;  color  effects  thru  a  combination  of  half- 
tones and  the  Ben  Day  process;  and  lithography. 

Steel  and  Copper  Engravings. — The  difliculties  and  nicety 
of  detail  required  in  the  production  of  steel  and  copper  engrav- 
ings make  this  method  quite  expensive.  If  one  wishes  to  be 
characterized  as  of  positively  good  taste,  however,  the  rich 
and  dignified  effects  are  enough  to  warrant  the  expense.  A 
calling  card  upon  which  the  name  has  been  steel  engraved  sug- 
gests the  feeling  of  quality.  Engraving  is  to  be  recommended 
for  both  professional  and  business  cards.  The  traveling  man 
finds  their  use  an  aid  In  introduction.  It  advertises  the  taste 
of  the  user. 

When  the  plate  for  a  steel  or  a  copper  engraving  has  been 
made,  its  entire  smooth  surface  is  Inked,  the  Ink  being  forced 
into  the  engraved  crevices.  The  plate's  smooth  surface  is  then 
cleaned  with  benzine  and  polished  with  whiting.  Then  the 
card  or  paper  to  be  printed  is  placed  over  the  plate,  and  a 
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powerful  press  forces  the  card  and  plate  together  until  the  ink 
has  been  transferred  from  the  crevices  on  to  the  card.  When 
the  fingers  are  passed  over  this  kind  of  printing,  the  letters  are 
felt  standing  out  from  the  card. 

The  Lithograph  Process. — This  process  is  based  funda- 
mentally on  the  aversion  of  oil  to  water.  When  Sennefelder 
in  Germany  some  100  years  ago  discovered  that  a  certain  lime 
stone  when  properly  polished  and  grained  had  the  character- 
istic  of  being  able  to  retain,  in  the  part  that  had  not  been  wet, 
a  greasy  impression  which  could  be  imparted  to  paper  and  re- 
peated, the  lithographic  process  was  invented.  In  its  essential 
requirements  it  has  not  changed  from  that  date  altho  zinc  and 
aluminum  metal  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Ba- 
varian lime  stone.  The  added  advantage  of  these  is  that  they 
can  be  regularly  bent  around  the  cylinder  and  be  run  at  much 
greater  speed  than  the  old  flat  bed  lithographic  press  was  ever 
capable  of.  The  main  advantage  of  the  lithographic  printing 
is  the  cheapness  and  ease  with  which  intricate  subjects  can  be 
duplicated  on  the  same  sheet. 

The  essential  difference  in  lithography  from  other  proc- 
esses is  still  the  aversion  with  which  oil  and  water  mix.  In 
printing,  the  lithographic  plate  must  be  kept  damp  so  that  the 
image  or  etched  part  which  is  to  receive  the  ink  remains  sharp 
and  distinct. 

The  offset  method  is  purely  a  lithographic  process.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  inventive  genius  of  the  lithographers  who 
printed  on  tin.  This  metal  they  found  could  easily  be  printed 
upon  by  the  introduction  of  an  additional  cylinder  covered  with 
a  rubber  blanket,  which  receiving  the  impression  from  the 
original  litho  stone,  transferred  it  to  the  rubber  and  from  the 
rubber  to  the  tin,  giving  a  sharp  and  distinct  impression  other- 
wise unattainable.  This  process  had  been  used  prior  to  1900 
in  the  tin-printing  plants  and  since  then  has  made  enormous 
strides  when  its  equal  adaptability  to  paper  became  apparent. 
Thus  the  name  offset  lithography  was  derived.  The  offset 
from  the  stone  or  plate  to  the  rubber  and  thence  to  the  paper, 
makes  for  the  beautiful  color  printing  now  so  widely  used  in 
lithographing  advertising. 

The  greatest  advance  in  this  art  has  come  from  the  per- 


fection of  various  photo  mechanical  processes  by  which  the 
reproduction  of  a  beautiful  picture  is  made  inexpensively  avail- 
able to  multitudes  of  people.  The  photo  composing  machine, 
by  which  the  original  negatives  of  the  picture  to  be  reproduced 
can  be  multiplied  20,  30  or  40  times  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
put  on  the  press  and  print  3  or  4  thousand  sheets  an  hour,  so 
that  any  one  of  the  pictures  show  no  variation  whatever  from 
any  other  on  the  sheet — this  is  one  of  the  latest  marvels  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  modern  advertising  media. 

The  advantage  of  the  offset  process  is  to  make  beautiful 
reproductions  available  on  paper  of  a  more  lasting  character 
and  at  a  lower  price.  For  instance,  the  form  color  process 
plates  of  a  Rembrandt  and  Titian  with  the  retouching  they 
would  require  could  be  more  accurately  and  permanently  repro- 
duced for  quantity  reproduction  at  a  lower  price  by  the  litho- 
graphic method. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  quantity  required  would 
influence  the  advertiser  In  his  choice  between  printed  or  litho- 
graphic reproduction.  The  element  of  price  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  advertiser  today  uses  this  process  in  large  editions  of 
booklets  and  folders  where  fine  color  work  Is  desirable  although 
the  mam  busmess  comes  from  street  car  cards,  window  dis- 
plays, counter  cards,  box  wraps,  packages,  and  labels.  Twenty- 
four  sheet  billboard  posters,  posters  in  general,  and  window 
signs  are  also  reproduced  by  this  method. 

The  finest  magazine  covers  and  magazine  Inserts  employ 
the  lithographic  offset  method. 

B 

MECHANICAL   PROCESSES   IN  THE   REPRODUCTION  OF 

THE  ILLUSTRATION 

1.  In  what  may  the  original  of  any  illustration  to  be  used  for  reproduction  con- 
sist?   Define  each. 

2.  A.  Define  line  etchings.     When  and  for  what  purpose  are  they  used? 
B.    Describe  the  mechanical  steps  involved  in  making  a  zinc  etching. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  "Ben  Day  Process"  ? 

4.  Under  what  conditions  does  the  advertiser  use  the  **Ben  Day  Process"? 

5.  Can  there  be  any  similarity  between  a  "Ben  Day"  effect  and  a  wood  cut? 
Discuss. 
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6.  What  is  meant  by  "a  screen"?    Describe  the  conditions  under  which  different 
"screens"  are  used. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  retouching?     Does  its  use  justify  its  costs?     >Vhy? 

8.  What  different  styles  may  half-tone  engravings  have?     Under  what  condi- 
tions would  you  use  these  different  styles? 

9.  A.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  three-  and  four-color  process  and  a 

Ben  Day  two-color  process? 
B.  What   kinds   of   advertising   media   could    most   effectively   use   the   four- 
color  process? 

10.  What  are  the  merits  of  the  wood  cut  to  the  advertiser? 

11.  Define  the  following  terms  and  show  their  relation  to  advertising: 

(a)  Stereotype 

(b)  Photogravure 

(c)  Rotogravure 

(d)  Steel  and  copper  engravings. 

12.  A.  What  is  meant  by  lithography?     Under  what  conditions  does  the  adver- 

tiser employ  its  use?  .     .     r  j      i-      •      i 

B.    What  kinds  of  advertising  use  this  method  of  duplication? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  You,  as  an  advertiser,  wish  to  advertise  in  small  country  newspapers.     An- 
swer the  following  questions: 

(a)  What  kind  of  original  drawings  would  you  prepare? 

(b)  Would  you  prepare  for  line  cuts  or  half-tones? 

(c)  Could  you  use  black  backgrounds? 

(d)  Under  what  conditions  would  you  use  Ben  Day  effects? 

2.  (a)   In  preparing  copy  for  a  three-  or  four-color  process  plate,  what  would 

be  your  procedure  ?  •   •     1 

(b)   In  printing  a  booklet  in  one  or  more  colors,  would  you  use  originals  or 
use  electrotypes?  . 

7     In    preparing   an    advertisement   for    a   high-grade    magazine,    \yhat   screen 
would  you  use  in  your  illustrations?    Would  you  send  the  magazine  an  elec- 
trotype of  the  advertisement  or  would  you  send  the  form? 
4.    (a)   In  preparing  copv  for  a  booklet  of  16  pages,  7x9,  with  from  eight  to 
twelve  illustrations,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  preparing— 

(a)  Retouched  photographa 

(b)  Wash  drawings 

(c)  Half-tones.  , ,     ,         ,  ,„      .  .     .         i-  £ 

(b)  The  cover  of  this  booklet  is  to  be  "blank  embossed"  with  three  lines  of 
drawn  lettering.     Ascertain  the  approximate  cost. 

(c)  As  a  matter  of  economy,  if  the  run  is  long,  what  mechanical  processes 
would  you  employ? 

"BLACK  BOOK" 

1.  Select  an  advertisement  which  is  a  line  cut. 

2.  Select  an  advertisement  which  seems  to  be  imitating  a  wood  cut. 

3.  Select  an   advertisement  which   is  a  combination  of  line  cut  and   Ben  Day 
background. 

4.  Select  a  Ben  Day  two-color  effect. 

CURRENT  MAGAZINE  READINGS 

Present  and  past  copies  of  "Printers'  Ink"  Weekly  and  Monthly. 
Present  and  past  copies  of  "Advertising  and  Selling." 
Present  and  past  copies  of  all  magazines  on  printing. 
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Charles  C.  Knight,  "The  Business  Man's  Guide  to  Printing,"  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1927. 
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and  Brothers,  1929. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
TYPOGRAPHY  AND  LAYOUT 

Typography  is  evolutionary  in  its  development  and  relies 
upon  the  rich  history  of  human  expression  for  the  guidance  of 
its  forms  and  technique.  Mankind  has  had  three  forms  of 
communicative  expression;  namely,  by  the  oral  and  written 
word,  and  by  pantomime.  Oral  advertising  is  today  at  a  high 
level  of  use  in  the  form  of  radio  broadcasting.     Pantomime 


Fir.  74.— Picture  writinK  of  an  Ojibwa  love  letter.  The  writer,  a  girl 
of  the  Bear  totem,  b,  summons  her  lover,  who  belongs  to  the  Mud  Puppy 
totem,  d,  along  the  various  trails  indicated,  to  the  lodge,  c,  from  which  the 
beckoning  hand  protrudes.  The  inclosed  figures  at  1.  j,  and  k  are  lakes. 
The  crosses  indicate  that  the  girl  and  her  companions  are  Christians.  Ihe 
clear  indications  of  locality  serves  as  well  as  if  in  a  city  a  young  woman  had 
sent  an  invitation  to  her  young  man  to  call  at  a  certain  street  and  num- 
ber." Garrick  Mallery,  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (1888-89). 
p.  363- 

displays  have  been  used  from  time  to  time.  Advertising,  how- 
ever, in  its  common  usage  embodies  the  written  form  of  per- 
suasiveness to  get  conviction  regarding  the  merits  of  goods  be- 
fore the  public. 

The  origin  and  significance  of  our  written  language  may 
be  traced  thru  the  stages  of  the  development  of  the  alphabet. 
These  stages  are : 

(i)   The  picture  or  character  suggesting  an  incident  (pic- 
ture writing,  Fig.  74). 

(2)    The  picture  or  character  symbolizing  an  idea   (ideo- 
graphic or  symbolic  writing.  Fig.  75). 
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(3)  The  picture  or  charactei  representing  the  sound  of  a 
thing  or  idea  (phonograms.  Fig.  76). 

(4)  The  sign  suggesting  various  sounds  of  the  language 
(alphabetic  system.  Fig.  77). 


From    Ege's   "Pre-Alphabet    Days."      Copyright.    Norman    T.    A. 

Munder  Company,  Baltimore. 

Fig.  75. — Ideographic  writing.  The  name,  Cleopatra  (Kleo- 
patra)  is  spelled  with  pictures  of  a  knee  "K,"  a  lion  "L,"  a  reed 
'•E,'*  a  knotted  cord  "O."  a  shutter  "P."  an  eagle  "A."  a  hand 
T,  a  mouth  "R,"  an  eagle  "A,"  and  two  determinatives;  the 
semicircle  'devine,"  the  egg  feminine  gender.  The  enclosing 
form  is  the  survival  of  an  ancient  javelin  and  shield  and  is  used 
only  around  names  of  royalty.  Otto  F.  Ege,  "Pre-Alphabet  Days," 
p.  19- 

These  developments  are  shown  pictorially  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations. 

To  the  casual  observer,  modern  type  faces  appear  to  be  a 
bewildering  array  of  letters  in  endless  combinations.  A  brief 
study  will  end  this  confusion  and  present  a  logical  picture  of 


AA  M 


Fig.  76 —Phonogram  and  the  evolution  of  the  Roman  letter  M  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  owl,  called  mulak.  The  first  four  characters 
are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  the  fifth  is  an  ancient 
Semitic  form,  the  sixth  is  an  ancient  Greek  form  which  is  followed  by  the 
two  later  Greek  forms.     I.  Taylor,  "The  Alphabet,"  pp.  9,  10. 

the  use  of  type.  Confusion  arises  from  two  sources — to  wit, 
the  designs  of  the  type  faces  and  the  names  given  to  the  de- 
signs. 

Since  the  days  of  Gutenberg  who  is  credited  as  the  first 
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individual  to  use  movable  type,  numerous  individuals  have  de- 
signed type  faces.  The  early  work  was  influenced  by  the 
manuscript  copyists  and  was  an  imitation  of  the  better  manu- 
scripts. Subsequently  the  type  designers  strove  for  originality 
and  legibility  that  would  give  type  new  interpretations  of  ex- 
pression. To  these  designs  individuals  gave  their  own  names 
as   Caslon,   Garamond  and  Goudy.     Other  designs   such    as 


QmuXogfof  OurUttro  femtthe  PhoenidaaAlphaLbct  130O  B.C.      || 

Phookun  ije-iesSBC. 

Gothk 

Soipt 

V   y -cot  AUpb 

A     A  Alfiiiu 

A    Ah 

<A     C\.    CL 

a 

<z 

'tl' 

5     a-J««Bctk 

^      ^    Bdx 

fi       fia^ 

B     b     b 

^ 

/- 

y      1  scainel  Cfinul 

*!       r    CoBooa 

C      Kay 

C     c     c 

r 

^c^ 

^    £k  •doorOaUtk 

^     ^    IMa. 

D     0^ 

t>     6     d 

^ 

^ 

q     ^.wfavU  He 

^     E     ^Kiim 

E      Eh 

£    e    c 

e 

j& 

^     H   -hodc  Vaiiu 

Y      '^fei««4 

F      Ef 

F    F    F 

/ 

i 

G    q     ST 

-ft- 
1) 

^ 

^ 

^    ^  -ftaot  Chctftx 

B     H   Etx 

H    H^ 

H    fi    h. 

A 

A 

'K   ^i^ttiul  Y«l 

/        1     Iota. 

I      E£ 

I       t       V 

1 

• 

From  Ege's  "Pre-Alphabet  Days."     Copyright,  Norman   T.  A.  Mundcr  Company,  Baltimore. 

Fig.  77. — Alphabetic  system.  The  Phoenician  characters  were  crudely  made;  the  Greek 
being  more  sensitive,  refined  them,  the  Roman  introduced  curved  forms,  the  Middle  Ages 
eliminated  many  of  the  strokes;  the  Gothic  period,  to  economize  parchment,  made  the  letters 
angular  and  the  Renaissance,  for  ease  in  writing  them,  tilted  the  letters.  Otto  F.  Ege,  "Pre- 
Alphabet  Days,"  p.  21. 

Gothic  and  Cloister  are  descriptive  names  of  type  faces. 
Clarendon  and  Cheltenham  type  faces  received  their  names 
from  the  Clarendon  Press  and  Cheltenham  Press  for  which 
they  were  especially  designed. 

The  imperfect  copyright  laws  and  the  expiration  of  copy- 
rights have  permitted  imitations  of  successful  type  faces  by 
means  of  slight  variations  in  the  characteristics  of  the  letters. 
The  type  faces  copied  in  this  manner  have  been  given  new 
names  which  further  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  beginner  in 
a  study  of  the  subject.  The  similarity  of  type  faces  from  dif- 
ferent type  founders  necessitates  a  general  classification  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  type  face  rather  than  a  compendium  of  all 
type  faces. 

In  order  to  possess  a  clear  understanding  of  typography, 
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Distribution 
of  the  Alphabet 

in  the 

Declaration  of 

Independence 

a   473 

b   94 

c    181 

d 249 

e    857 

f    180 

g 130 

h 348 

»    445 

J    16 

k 14 

1    224 

m 142 

"   477 

o 509 

P 136 

q  6 

r    422 

s    475 

t    628 

u 203 

V 72 

w 99 

X 9 

y 80 

z ; 4 

Total  Letters 6,473 
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TYPOGRAPHY  AND  LAYOUT 
THE   ••A-B-C"   OF   TYPE 


AAA 

FiiU  Bodj    OnUine     laliiM 

TRIE 

All  RoiiuuL  Caps 

Trib 

Italic  Caps  and  Lower  Case 

A.  Serif;  B.  Stem;  C.  JL    1    1  D 

Heck  or  Beard;    D.  Koman  Caps  and  Lower  Case 
Hair-line;  £.  Counter;  t  I  ^x^  Tt-^ 

F.  Shoulder;  G.  Pin-  I      Ic  f  Fs 

mark;    H.  Foot;   L  ^-*-    AvlU 

Groove ;  J.  Hick.  ^5*  "*  Small  Caps 

World's  Creates 

Cheltenham  Bold  Extended 

World's  Greatest  Ne 

Okeltenliam  Bold 

World's  Greatest  Newspa 

Cheltenham  Bold  Ckmdensed 

World  s  Greatest  Newspaper 


Cheltenham  Bold  Extra  Condezised 


Courtesy  "Chicago  Tribune' 

Drinker;  ^a nTl hL' r ^^-^^  illustrates  some  of  the  commonest  terms  used  bv 
Fh!.  ^k  ^  others  in  describing  type.  The  drawing  to  the  upper  left 
shows  the  names  given  the  different  parts  of  a  sin|le  type  wffle  the 
remaining  matter  shows  some  different  styles  of  type  face 
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the  terminology  must  be  defined.  The  purchase  of  a  complete 
equipment  of  a  certain  size  and  style  of  type  is  made  by  the 
font  of  that  particular  kind  of  type.  A  font  is  an  assortment 
of  letters,  both  capitals  and  lower  case,  numerals,  punctuation 
marks,  and  special  characteristics  such  as  the  ligature  ff  and  the 
like.  The  division  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  a  font  is 
determined  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  letter  is  used 
There  is  more  type  of  the  letter  ^^e"  in  a  font  than  any  other 
kind  because  "e''  is  the  most  used  letter  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

While  a  font  of  type  designates  the  quantity  of  type,  the 
quality  or  characteristic  of  the  design  is  designated  by  the  face 
A  face  of  type  is  a  style  or  design  (Fig.  78).  This  design  may 
be  further  grouped  into  a  family.  The  Cheltenham  family  is 
one  of  the  best  known  although  not  the  best  advertising  face. 
Within  the  family  are  found  variations  of  the  original  charac- 
teristics of  the  face  which  have  been  re-designed  from  the  ordi- 
nary face  into  condensed,  extra  condensed  and  extended  varie- 
ties. Within  the  group  usually  are  found  the  Roman  or 
straight"  letters  and  italic  or  **slanted"  letters,  drawn  in 
hghtface,  boldface  and  in  some  cases  outlined  and  inlined  to 
produce  varying  effects.  Each  of  the  varieties  is  a  face  of  type 
within  the  family.  The  size  of  the  face  is  varied  in  proportion 
to  the  original  drawing. 

The  size  of  type  (Fig.  79)  is  measured  by  the  Point  Sys- 
tem. The  point  measurement  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  French  System  which  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Type  Found- 
ers* Association  in  1886.  The  pica  body 
(see  page  436)  was  selected  as  a  standard 
for  the  change,  83  picas  being  equal  to 
35  centimeters.  As  996  points  was  the 
nearest  metric  measurement  of  35  centi- 
meters, the  point  measurement  is  mathe-  ,„  -- 
matically  .0138648  inches  usually  spoken      ^ig.  79.-iiiustrating  type 

of  oc   o*^*^..^,  :^     ^11/  /•  •       1        S^.  measured  by  the  point  system 

or  as  approximately  Vto  of  an  inch.    Since 

some  letters  are  wider  than  others  the  measurement  is  taken 

as  to  height  only. 

The  measurement  is  made  from  the  top  of  the  highest 
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ascender  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  descender  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  face.  The  only  letters  which  reach  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  type  body  are  the  capital  *'Q"  and  the 
lower  case  "j."  If  these  letters,  or  letters  with  low  descenders 
and  high  ascenders  are  set  one  above  the  other,  solid  (without 
interline  spacing,  called  leading),  the  ink  of  the  printing  will 
run  together.  Such  a  critical  observation  of  a  printed  page  will 
tell  the  reader  whether  the  typesetting  is  solid  or  leaded. 

The  sizes  of  type  vary  usually  by  i -point  from  sizes  of  5-  to 
i2-points  and  is  stepped  up  in  greater  amounts  above  that 
range  usually  at  14,  18,  24,  30,  36,  42,  48,  54,  60,  72,  and 
84-points.  In  order  to  conserve  space,  newspaper  type  for  the 
reading  columns  has  been  cast  in  6-,  6>4-,  6j^-  and  7-point 
sizes,  but  there  is  no  advantage  for  this  space  difference  for 
advertising  copy  except  in  mail  order  catalogues.  Under  the 
point  system  six  lines  of  12-point  type  will  occupy  one  inch  in 
depth  on  the  page.  The  commonest  names,  some  of  which  are 
frequently  used  as  a  hang  over  from  the  old  system  of  meas- 
urement follow: 
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3J/2  pt brilliant 

4  or  4^  pt.  .  .diamond 

5  pt pearl 

Syipt agate 

6  pt nonpareil 

7  pt minion 

8  pt brevier 


9  pt bourgeois 

10  pt long  primer 

1 1  pt small  pica 

12  pt pica 

14  pt English 

i8  pt great  primer 


The  quantity  measurement  of  the  typesetting  is  done  by 
means  of  the  "em**  and  the  "en."  These  units  measure  the 
width  of  the  letters.  Ems  are  as  wide  as  they  are  deep  and 
ens  are  half  as  wide.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  ems  and  ens 
mean  pica  ems  and  ens  and  are  equivalent  to  12-  and  6-points. 
Composition  charges  are  made  at  the  rate  of  1,000  ems.  The 
width  of  the  line  may  be  named  interchangeably  in  ems  or  picas 
since  the  pica  em  was  selected  as  a  standard  of  measurement. 
The  standard  width  of  a  single  column  of  a  newspaper  is  I2j4 
pica  ems  (2K2  inches). 


The  specimen  book  of  a  type  founder  or  printer  will  give 
a  large  variety  of  type  faces  from  which  to  make  a  selection. 
While  the  names  of  the  faces  are  usually  grouped  in  alphabetic 
order  so  as  to  easily  find  the  specimens,  the  selection  of  the 
type  face  must  be  made  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  its  use  as 
the  sole  criterion  of  its  selection.  For  this  purpose  type  faces 
may  be  grouped  generally  into  six  divisions. 

Group  I.     Old  Roman. 

In  the  first  classification,  the  Caslon  type  in  which  this 
paragraph  is  set  represents  the  group  as  a  whole.  Chil- 
dren's books  and  text  books  have  been  published  year 
after  year  in  a  Roman  type  face.  Familiarity  has  led  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  a  Roman  type  face  as  normal. 
The  Caslon  type  which  has  been  selected  to  represent  this 
group  is  well  proportioned,  simple  and  dignified.  It  was 
originally  cut  by  its  designer  more  than  200  years  ago  and 
is  still  the  most  satisfactory  of  all-purpose  type. 

Group  II.     Classic  Roman. 

Rugged  and  substantial  is  the  Goudy  Bold  type  which 
carries  this  message.  It  parallels  the  characteristics  of  a 
machine  product.  Like  an  automobile  it  may  advertise,  this 
dependable  type  face  has  won  deserved  popularity,  both  by 
reason  of  its  vigorous  form  and  its  sturdy  peripormance. 

Group  III.     Modern  Roman. 

All  modern  type  faces  follow  along  the  line  of  Bodoni — 
the  type  setting  of  this  paragarph.  Before  Gianibattisti  Bo- 
doni (1740-1813),  there  had  never  been  a  type  face  any- 
thing like  Bodoni  and  his  work  introduced  a  new  period  in 
design.  This  brilliant  type  face  attained  instant  popularity. 
Used  in  the  "modern"  manner  it  is  concise,  crisp  and  dis- 
tinctive. It  is  a  logical  choice  if  one  tires  of  Caslon,  an  old 
style  face,  or  Garamond,  a  classic  face.  Chronologically, 
Bodoni  is  the  father  of  the  modern  group — Cheltenham  and 
others  are  more  recent  creations. 
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TYPE  CLASSIFICATION 


Group  IV,     Gothic, 

Futura  type  is  a  modern  impression  of  a  Gothic  type  face.  Examina- 
tion reveals  a  difference  in  design  which  sets  it  most  distinctly  apart  from 
all  "sans  serifs"  of  similar  appearance.  Here  is  a  letter  at  once  modern 
and  authentic,  a  type  for  the  advertiser  whose  product  is  best  portrayed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  progressiveness.  Futura  type  is  not  a  true  example 
of  the  older  and  severe  Gothic  from  which  it  was  re-designed,  but  Its 
graceful  simplicity  predominates,  holds  attention,  charms. 

Group  V,    Decorative, 

Tbe  old'f  asUoned  printer's  floi^rer  Itas  practi<» 
cally  disappeared  from  modern  advertising 
typograpby,  and  is  not  being  replaced,  except  as 
it  'firorks  into  decorative  units  of  a  layout*  Rule 
ivork,  on  tKe  otl&er  Land*  kas  gained  neiv  popn« 
larity  -firitb  tbe  vogne  for  sans  serif*  Decorative 
type  is  nsed  largely  in  Leadlines  and  is  difficult 
to  nse  for  a  liody  type*  Hofirevery  tkis  paragraph 
net  in  Grreco  Bold  type  gives  a  decorative  tone  to 
tke  copy* 

Group  VI,     Modernistic, 

I  ne  kcoman  inscriptional  lettep  was  cpcated  Dtj  and  Top  the  sfone'- 
cuffep,  and  papadoxical  as  it  maij  appear  to  us  who  copij  its  outlines  in 
DlacK  and  white,  the  incised  sepits  hapdiij  sepved  anij  othep  puppose 
than  to  make  a  cleop-cut  sans  sepit  ot  the  lettep  undep  the  dazzle  ot 
dipect  sunliqht;  that  is,  to  ppevent  copnep  anqles  tpom  thpowinq  shad- 
ows acposs  the  main  stpokes  ot  the  letteps.  It  can  hapdiq  be  doubted 
that  the  desiqnep  ot  to-daq  who  tupns  instinctivelq  to  sans  sepit  to  leapn 
the  fundamental  ppopoptions  of  capital  letteps,  and  thinks  in  tepms  ot 
steel  punches  and  lead  tqpes  pathep  than  ot  the  quill  pen,  will  be  bet- 
tcp  equipped  to  cxpepiment  with  lettep  topms  than  onq  ppotessionol 
calliqpaphep  could  be.      I  his  popoqpaph  is  set  in   Popisian  tqpe. 

Group  /.     Old  Roman, 

This  is  Caslon  Oldstyle 

Group  II.     Classic  Roman, 

I  This  is  Garamond  Oldstyle 
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This  is  Baskerville 

This  is  Caslon  Bold 

Group  III.     Modern  Roman. 

This  is  Cheltenham 
This  is  Bodoni 

This  is  Bookman 

Group  IV,     Gothic. 

This  is  Gothic 

This  is  Kabel  Bold 

Group  V.     Decorative. 

This  is  Bulfinch 
W^  i^  Clat£iter  Plack 

Group  VI.     Modernistic, 

This  is  Fournier 

Other  classifications  of  type  faces  than  the  one  which  has 
been  outlined  might  be  mentioned.  However,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  any  classification  is  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
venient category  in  which  to  pigeonhole  one's  thoughts.  An 
obvious  classification  of  type  faces  immediately  presents  itself 
to  a  linguist.  One  may  consider  the  German  script,  the  Old 
English  letter,  the  Chinese  characters  and  other  linguistic  in- 
terpretations in  type,  but  Inasmuch  as  the  English  language  has 
been  dominated  in  its  printed  form  by  the  Roman  type  faces, 
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TYPE  VARIETIES 
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it  is  sufficient  to  simplify  the  classification  into  a  few  major 
categories.  Even  in  Germany  which  has  assumed  a  leadership 
in  the  production  of  new  display  faces,  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  fewer  than  3,000  different  type  designs  obtainable   from 


Courtesy  Haddon  Prest 


Fig.  80. — ^Advertising  composition  set  by  hand 
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Courtesy  Haddon  Press 


Fig.  8i. — Linotype  machine  which  sets  one  full  line  of  type  as  contrasted  with  hand  com- 
position which  sets  individual  letters 

German  founders  alone  will  arouse  a  sympathetic  twinge  in 
any  advertiser.  Add  to  this  large  number  the  designs  from 
founders  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  other  countries,  and  the 
task  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  of  all  type  designs  becomes 
insurmountable. 

In  America  the  majority  of  the  type  faces  which  are  in  use 
come   from   a   comparative   few   sources   although   the   artist- 
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Courtesy  lladdun  Frt:ss 


Fig.  8o. — Advertising  composition  set  by  hand 
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it  Is  sufficient  to  simplify  the  classification  Into  a  few  major 
categories.  Mven  in  Germany  which  lias  assumed  a  leadership 
In  the  production  of  new  display  faces,  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  fewer   than   3,000   different   type  designs   obtainable   from 


Courtesy  Haddon  Press 

I'IG.   81. — Linotype  machine  which   sets  one  full  line  of   type  as  contrasted  with   hand    c<im- 

pdsitiun   which   sets  individual  letters 

German  founders  alone  will  arouse  a  sympathetic  twinge  in 
any  advertiser.  Add  to  this  large  number  the  designs  from 
founders  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  other  countries,  and  the 
task  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  of  all  type  designs  becomes 
Insurmountable. 

In  America  the  majority  of  tlie  type  faces  which  are  In  use 
come    from    a    comparative    few    scuirces    although    the    artist- 
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designer  of  the  type  might  neither  be  a  native  nor  yet  alive. 
For  hand  composition  (Fig.  80)  the  American  Type  Founders 
Company  has  long  been  a  leader.  The  Continental  Type- 
founders Association,  Inc.,  is  engaged  chiefly  in  importing  for- 
eign type  designs.  For  machine  composition,  the  advertiser 
may  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Lanston  Monotype 
Machine  Company,  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  and  the  Ludlow  Typography  Com- 
pany. The  product  of  the  first  company  casts  a  single  slug  of 
type.  The  next  two  companies  manufacture  a  product  which 
casts  a  complete  line  at  a  time  and  permits  the  rapid  produc- 
tion of  newspaper  composition.  The  fourth  company  manu- 
factures a  machine  for  casting  an  advertising  and  headline  type 
from  a  hand  set  matrix.  A  picture  of  a  linotype  machine  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  81.  The  majority  of  the  national  advertising 
is  set  by  advertising  typographers  who  furnish  electrotypes  to 
the  publications  (Fig.  82).  Local  advertising  is  set  in  news- 
paper composing  rooms.  The  assortment  of  type  of  the  aver- 
age printer  is  limited.  To  the  extensive  array  of  type  faces 
must  be  added  the  drawn  lettering  of  advertisements  where 
irregular  and  curved  composition  is  not  possible  or  where  ex- 
ceptional novelty  is  desired  (Figs.  83  and  84). 

The  trend  in  use  of  type  is  shown  by  the  typographic  Score- 
board of  the  Inland  Printer  which  recounts  the  composition 
of  268  full-page  advertisements  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
for  the  issues  of  May  3,  10,  and  17,  1930. 

TYPE   FACES  EMPLOYED 

Bodoni    85 

Regular  (M**),  38;  Bold  (M),  31;  Book  (T»),  i6 

Garamond  (T)    68 

Light,  43  ;  Bold,  25 

Caslon  (T)    38 

Light,  33;  Bold,  5 

Futura  ( M ) 21 

Regular,  i8;  Light,  2;  Bold,  i 

Scotch  Roman  (T)    8 

Kabel  (M) 7 

Regular,  3  ;  Light,  4 

Bookman  (T)    5 

Kennerley  (T) ^ 
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Type    that    gets 
Itself   Read  .  .  . 


+ 


ike  only  kind 
you  can  afford 
to  use  •  •  •  •  • 


Faarejr    tjrpct  Not    ncccMariljr. 
BoU   maA.    ultett-moJcm   tjrpef 


A^aiiit  not  Bcc««soriI]r.  Tko 
^rkole  prol>IciB,  in  tke  cnJ, 
■iiniiict*  down  to  two  tMfnfi«l« 
~to  tka  aclcetioB  of  tke  appro- 
p«iat«  tjpe  tmem,m*tA  to  tiM  type's 
appropriate  Aeplay. 

Don't  maka 
tke  mietakc  of  tkinkin^  tkat 
alaiple  Jiaplajre  are  witkoat 
atraB|tk|  ar  tkat  oraameatal 
Jieplajre  are  lacking  in  Ji^ty. 
Tncre  arc  inniuneraUc  fomte 
of  (oo«l  typo^apky,  all  of  wkiek 
peotlncc  ▼aryin^  cfleeta,  and  all 
•I  wkiek  arc  tke  reenlt  of  aound 
♦rafumanekip. 

Wkat  treatment 
Jeee  your  niceea^  naedf  Tke 
Tkoa.  P.  Heary  Company  ia 
pleat  eg  to  offer,  not  only  an 
cnormoue  variety  of  moJem  an<i 
eonecrvative  type  faece,  but  aleo 
a  knowleJ^  of  typo^r^»kic  ef- 
leetivcne**  tkat  i«  ecrrm^  tka 
Ottt«tan«lin(  aJvertieer*  of  toJay. 

iBM,  m  t*rm$,  dittmctivt jstt. 


M 


The  Thos.  P.  Henry  Company 

Advertiftin^  Typo^rapLers 

41    Burrou^ks                  •                  «  Empire    3405 

DETROIT  ♦ MICHIGAN 

TYPE     IS     THE     TONE     OF     VOICE     IN      APVERTISINO 

Fig.  82. — Example  of  modern  typography  set  by  an  advertising  typographer  who  is  serving 

national  advertisers  and  advertising  agents 
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English  biscuits      Criterion 

CuBDcErrnaDm 
Crilerion 


Spanisk  Tiles 

Grecian  Urns 
ANTIQUES 

(Dventng  ^i 


owns 


VOeUC  WiXT% 


Classic  jy\ 


usic 


RUSTIC 
rURHITURE 


FRENCH 
TAPESTRIES 

AFRICAN 
TOURS 

Fig.  83. — Examples  of  type  si^atures 
which  may  be  made  an  interesting  part 
of  the  layout 


SrCTCIHOPCN 
"nilMOI^MT 

lenox 
STLART 

iHcxJc 

Madison 

DeLaPaix 

Giraffe 

9^Duru 

Vairmouni 
STUART 


Fig.  84. — Examples  of  semi-hand- 
lettered  specimens  produced  by 
means  uf  the  Innes  alphabets 


TYPOGRAPHIC  SCOREBOARD 

Goudy  Bold  (T)   5 

Cloister  (T)    o 

Regular,  i ;  Bold,  2 

Granjon  (T)    2 

Bernhard  (M) \  \.  ,  W        2 

Light,  I ;  Bold,  i 

Delia  Robbia   (M)    2 

Bernhard  Gothic  (M) 2 

Lutetia  (T)   

Goudy  Modern  (T)    

Cooper  Old  Style  (T)    

Bernhard  Cursive  Bold  (M)    

Cheltenham  Medium  (T)   

Binney  (T)    

Metroblack  (M) 

Munder  (T)    

Bulmer  (T)   

Eve  Heavy  (M)   

Hand-lettered 4 

*T — traditional ;  **M — modernistic 

Ads  set  in  traditional  types 158 

Ads  set  in  modernistic  types 106 

The  display  used  in  26  of  the  advertisements 
credited  here  to  traditional  types  appeared  in  faces 
designated  as  modernistic.  But  the  display  of  the  7 
advertisements  for  which  modernistic  types  are  cred- 
ited was  set  in  traditional  style. 

WEIGHT  OF  TYPE 

Ads  set  in  boldface 13^ 

Ads  set  in  lightface n^ 

Ads  set  in  medium  face 10 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Conventional    203 

Moderately  modernistic 39 

Pronouncedly  modernistic 24 

(In  two  advertisements  there  were  no  illustrations) 

STYLE  OF   LAYOUT 

Conventional    212 

Moderately  modernistic 43 

Pronouncedly  modernistic 13 
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GENERAL  EFFECT    ( ALL-INCLUSIVE ) 

Conventional    147 

Moderately  modernistic 97 

Pronouncedly  modernistic 24 

The  Bodoni  family  Is  shown  to  have  made  up  the 
slight  loss  indicated  in  the  March  Scoreboard  and  it 
was  utilized  for  31.5%  of  the  full-page  advertise- 
ments in  the  three  issues  herein  covered.  Garamond, 
two  versions  of  which  tied  the  six  or  seven  Bodonis 
in  the  previous  analysis,  dropped  from  27  to  25%, 
while  Caslon  scored  a  fractional  gain  of  from  minus 
14  to  plus  14%. 

Considering  the  greater  Interest  in  types  on  the 
part  of  advertisers  than  existed  say  ten  years  ago,  it 
is  surprising  to  notice  the  large  and  now  constantly 
increasing  percentage  of  advertisements  set  in  the 
three  leaders,  Bodoni,  Garamond,  and  Caslon.  The 
Scoreboard  was  instituted  in  the  June,  1929,  issue  of 
The  Inland  Printer  with  an  analysis  of  one  issue 
of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  which  64  of  the 
76  full-page  advertisements,  or  84%,  were  set  in 
those  three  styles.  The  next  Scoreboard  on  the  Post 
showed  a  decided  drop  to  50%,  but  the  percentage 
has  since  increased  without  halting  from  50  to  55%, 
from  55  to  6%%,  and  from  68  to  71%,  as  disclosed 
by  succeeding  analyses. 

The  most  recent  and  very  modest  change  of  3% 
in  that  respect  is  due  to  an  indicated  decreased  use 
of  sans-serif  types,  a  surprise,  by  the  way,  to  Score- 
keeper,  who  felt  that  an  increase  would  be  evident. 
In  the  previous  analysis  of  the  Post  sans-serif  types 
were  used  for  15%  of  advertisements,  while  here  the 
percentage  is  indicated  to  have  dropped  to  11%. 

Productive  advertising  must  not  only  be  seen  but  it  must  be 
read  in  order  to  be  most  effective.  An  attractive  illustration  is 
not  enough  to  compel  the  reading  of  the  text.  Typography  Is 
a  vital  part  of  advertising. 

The  full  appreciation  of  typography  accompanies  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  reading  process.  Reading  habits  have 
been  studied  experimentally  by  Javal,   Erdmann  and  Dodge, 


Huey,  Quantz,  Dearborn,  and  more  recently  by  Judd,  Gray, 
Schmidt,  Buswell,  Hovde  and  others.  As  early  as  1885,  Cat- 
tell,  who  a  few  years  later  established  the  psychological  labo- 
ratory at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  which  is  the  oldest 
laboratory  of  psychology  in  America  with  a  continuous  exist- 
ence, produced  strong  evidence  that  reading  proceeds  not  by 
successive  letters  but  rather  by  whole  words,  phrases  and  some- 
times short  sentences  as  units  in  the  perceptual  process. 

Reading  involves  a  series  of  eye  movements  across  the  line 
of  type.  The  eye  pauses  between  movements  and  is  fixed  upon 
a  word  or  group  of  words.  During  these  fixations  comprehen- 
sion takes  place,  as  nothing  is  seen  while  the  eye  is  in  motion. 
At  the  end  of  the  line,  a  regressive  movement  is  made  to  the 
first  word  In  the  next  line  and  the  eye  again  continues  Its  broken 
sweep  across  the  line.  Experimental  studies  of  this  nature 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  discard  of  the  assumption 
that  reading  takes  place  by  the  alphabetical  method;  namely, 
that  the  reading  process  proceeds  by  successrx  letters  and  not 
by  word,  phrase  and  sentence  wholes.  TL.s  knowledge  has 
changed  the  method  of  teaching  reading  to  children  and  gives 
us  a  better  approach  to  the  question  of  legibility  of  type  faces. 

The  choice  of  the  appropriate  type  face  for  an  advertise- 
ment depends  upon  several  considerations. 

(i)    Readability  or  legibility. 

(2)   ^Esthetic  qualities  or  feeling  tone  which  the  type  gives 
the  reader.     For  instance,  note  the  following: 

Qrace — ^Vigor — Newness — Dignity — Strength 

In  selecting  the  type  face,  the  ultimate  purpose  which  Is  to 
be  accomplished  should  be  kept  in  mind.  With  this  must  be 
considered  the  performance  of  the  type  in  the  various  sizes, 
particularly  In  the  smaller  sizes.  Novelty,  likewise,  will  enter 
Into  the  choice  of  the  type  for  specific  purposes.  The  occasion 
may  demand  an  ornate  face  in  keeping  with  the  illustration  and 
the  selection  of  the  type  would  be  based  on  an  aesthetic  judg- 
ment. If  novelty  Is  the  reason  for  a  selection,  legibility  of  the 
printed  material  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  effect. 

In  selecting  type  the  advertiser  should  try  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  choose  that  kind  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  subject 
under  discussion.    A  light  delicate  type  is  appropriate  for  mil- 
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linery  or  jewelry  advertising,  but  a  bolder,  stronger  type  is 
better  for  coal,  lumber  or  iron  advertising.  Type  should  also 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  space  to 
be  filled.  For  instance,  a  thin,  narrow  page  looks  well  in  a 
laterally  compressed  type;  and  a  page  wider  than  its  height  is 
better  set  in  a  regular  or  expanded  letter. 

The  harmony  between  paper  and  type  also  should  be  con- 
sidered. A  rough  finish  paper  should  be  printed  in  an  old  style 
or  antique  type.  These  types,  however,  are  not  out  of  place  on 
any  kind  of  paper.  Small,  weak  letters  on  a  high-finish,  glossy 
paper  are  diflicult  to  read  and  should  be  avoided.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  print  shaded  or  very  thin  type  on  rough-finish  paper 
or  on  blotters  by  the  letter  press  method  of  printing.  The 
difficulty  is  mechanical,  as  the  fine  lines  of  shading  soon  fill  with 
fuzz  from  the  paper  and  with  ink,  producing  the  effect  of  a 
worn  type.  Good  results  are  obtained,  however,  by  the  litho- 
graphic or  intaglio  processes. 

In  preparing  an  advertisement  which  is  to  be  printed  in  two 
or  more  colors,  it  should  be  noted  that  black  and  white  make 
the  strongest  possible  contrast.  If  color  is  to  be  used  for  em- 
phasis, it  is  necessary  to  set  the  emphasized  words  in  a  heavier 
type.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  intended  emphasis  will  in  reality 
appear  weaker  than  the  rest  of  the  matter. 

Inasmuch  as  advertising  copy  is  set  in  type  not  only  to  be 
seen,  but  to  be  read,  the  factors  of  legibility  should  be  para- 
mount (Fig.  85).  As  an  aid  to  reading  a  few  principles  of 
typography  may  be  cited.  By  no  means  can  these  rules  be  com- 
plete; new  problems  are  always  found  which  cannot  be  covered 
by  general  statements.  The  criterion  of  legibility  has  varied 
over  periods  of  years  and  opinions  of  different  writers  often 
are  conflicting  and  diametrically  opposing.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  nature  of  their  observations.  If  an  aesthetic 
judgment  of  typesetting  is  used  as  a  criterion,  then  there  arises 
as  many  opinions  as  might  exist  over  any  work  of  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  approach  to  the  problem  is  wholly  scientific, 
the  emphasis  of  the  psychological  aspect  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Habit  greatly  influences  our  method  of  reading.  From  early 
childhood  we  have  been  conditioned  to  expect  certain  typo- 
graphical standards  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,   indeed 


TYPOGRAPHIC  STUDIES 


The  nanow  construction  and  close 
A    set  of  this  letter  make  it  suitable  for 
nanow  measures  such  as  this. 


The  tall  and  dignified  appearance 
■    ofthis  modem  type  fits  it  for  a  page 
not  broad  but  narrow. 


The  round  and  easy  old-style  formation  of  this  type- 
face is  suited  for  wider  measures,  as  narrow  columns 
would  likely  result  in  awkward  spacing. 

This  type-face,  like  the  one  used  above,  is  round 
in  design,  yet  the  letters  are  not  so  closely  set.  It 
is  proportionately  suitable  tor  lines  this  length. 


c   LEGIBLE  BUT  PRIMITIVE  SERIFS  AND  STROKE  CONTRAST 


Strong  contrast  of  thin  and  thick  strokes 
of  letters,  such  as  in  this  type-face,  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  reading  difficult. 


A  type  similar  in  desig^n,  but  with  the  thick 
strokes  not  so  heavy,  giving  less  contrast,  is 
more  legible,  and  is  less  tiring  to  the  eyes. 


type  lines  in  lower-case  more  legible  than  capitals 


Wide  spacing  between  words  and  the 
shortened  descending  strokes  of  letters 
tend  toward  illegibility  when  the  type 
lines  are  set  solid,  as  is  unfortunately  too 
frequently  done  both  by  hand  and  by  ma- 
chine. These  defects  are  to  be  found 
in  much  composition  of  the  present-  day, 
and  the  average  page  of  typography  will 
show  that  this  example  is  not  exaggerated. 


T>»o  11  %rukr  nnW-inn  nf  o  Hmo  lino  Vjqq 
C     hoon  f nnnr?  f  a  KA.oaeiat*  f  a  raarl  fVton 
tho  Iautoi*  rkArfinn 


Narrow  spacing  between  words  and  long  de- 
scending strokes  of  letters  that  preserve  space 
between  lines  arc  aids  to  legibility,  as  the  eyes 
easily  move  along  the  lines  and  read  the  words 
by  groups.  The  page  tone  is  also  maintained. 
In  fact  the  space  used  between  the  lines  could, 
according  to  scientific  investigation, be  a  trifle 
more  than  that  provided  by  the  long  descenders. 


uccti  xuuiiu  tAj  uc  ii\j\>  OKI  cao^  vw  1  cau 

00  MIC  U|/|/CA  pWA  MUX*. 


^    spacing  of  capitals  would         Spacing  of  lower-case  letters  usually 
MAKE  THEM  EASIER  TO  READ         makes  them  more  difficult  to  read 


Typography 


•      Trp«f»«f»r 


Art  and  Practice 
of  Typography 


Typography 
Art.        and         Practice         of        Typography 
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narfjwer^tr^^i"'^!?,/"   T^P°^5^P^'%^^^^^^  ^A  and   B)    narrowly  formed   letters  require 

pSTvI-  ,e?fc  ,1  *"  ^^"  types  of  wider  formation.  (C)  Serifless  capitals  are  legible  but 
maK  readinJ  diffi.,^lt  ^^'f fT^  ^"^  character  (D)  Strong  contrasts  of  thick  and  thin  strokes 
thosi  in  cLn!t.1.  rF^  W-^^^P^  -'""k*?  'o^^'^ase  are  in  the  same  size,  more  legible  than 
snarfn^  K  .^  (/)    W  ide   spacing   between   words  tends   toward    illegibility,    while   narrow 

?o  read  ^h^nM.^?""^'  *'  ^".-^'^  ^Sf  ^Virfe  /^>  '^^^  HPPer  portion  of%  type  line  is  easTeT 
read  l.tir  ^^-  'o^^f^  Portion.  (H)  While  letter-spacing  of  capitals  makes  them  easier  to 
ItUeJlTA'^^^T^  ""^  lower-case  letters  makes  them  difficult  to  read.  (I)  Concentration  of 
letters  and  words  contrasted  with  spaced  letters  and  words  ^  ^    ^ 
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experimentally  proved,  that  Chinese  find  It  as  confusing  to  read 
our  way  as  we  do  in  following  their  method.  Mirror  reading 
is  an  example  of  confusion  arising  from  a  change  in  habit. 
Briefly  we  may  lav  down  some  principles  of  typesetting  which 
arise  from  psychological  and  physiological  causes. 

Word  Spacing. — Close  interletter  or  word  spacing  in  ad- 
vertising is  not  desirable.  Easier  reading  results  from  a  more 
open  typesetting.  On  the  other  extreme  nothing  is  more  dis- 
couraging to  the  eye  than  wide  spacing  which  causes  irregular 
eye  movement  across  the  line. 


This  size  of  condensed  type  is  not  so  easy  to  read 

(12  point) 

as  this  smaller  size  of  the  standard  face 

(10  point) 


Paragraph  Indentation. — Mechanically  the  eye  has  been 
accustomed  to  recognize  a  change  in  the  context  of  reading 
matter  by  paragraph  indentation.  A  minimum  indentation  is 
usually  equal  to  the  height  of  the  type.  In  many  cases  it  is 
inversed  proportionately  as  the  line  is  lengthened.  Non- 
indented  paragraphs  may  be  set  effectively  by  increasing  the 
line  spacing  between  the  paragraphs. 

Interline  Spacing. — On  the  printed  page  some  space  be- 
tween lines  is  always  visible,  but  interline  spacing,  called  lead- 
ing, refers  to  strips  of  lead  inserted  between  the  lines  in  order 
to  alter  the  height  of  the  letter  to  interlinear  space  which  is 
customarily  given  the  space.  The  psychological  effect  varies 
with  different  type  faces  and  is  determined  by  the  height  of  the 
letters  and  their  design.    In  general  this  leading  chart  may  be 

^^^^^^  •  Minimum  Maximum 

Type  Size  Leading  Leading 

8  point solid  l  point 

10  point I  point  3  point 

1 1  point I  point  3  point 

12  point 2  point  6  point 

14  point 3  Poi'^t  ^  P^^"^ 


This  book  shows  many  advertisements  which  have  paved  the  road 
to  sales  supremacy.  Not  all  advertising  occupies  full  pages.  Small 
advertisements  are  required  in  many  campaigns.  And,  in  their 
way,  they  can  be  just  as  distinctive  as  the  full  pages,  though  the 
job  of  making  them  so  is  exceedingly  difficult  because  of  space  limi- 
tations and  the  massing  of  advertisements  on  the  newspaper  page. 
The  skilful  use  of  type  is  all-important. 

(Specimen  A) 


THIS  BOOK  SHOWS  MANY  ADVERTISEMENTS 
WHICH  HAVE  PAVED  THE  ROAD  TO  SALES  SU- 
PREMACY. NOT  ALL  ADVERTISING  OCCUPIES 
FULL  PAGES.  SMALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE  RE- 
QUIRED IN  MANY  CAMPAIGNS.  AND,  IN  THEIR 
WAY,  THEY  CAN  BE  JUST  AS  DISTINCTIVE  AS  THE 
FULL  PAGES,  THOUGH  THE  JOB  OF  MAKING 
THEM  SO  IS  EXCEEDINGLY  DIFFICULT  BECAUSE 
OF  SPACE  LIMITATIONS  AND  THE  MASSING  OF 
ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  NEWSPAPER  PAGE. 
THE  SKILFUL  USE  OF  TYPE  IS  ALL-IMPORTANT. 

(Specimen  B) 


This  booh  shows  many  advertisements  which  have  paved  the  road 
to  sales  supremacy.  Not  all  advertising  occupies  full  pages.  Small 
advertisements  are  required  in  many  campaigns.  And,  in  their 
way,  they  can  be  just  as  distinctive  as  the  full  pages,  though  the 
job  of  making  them  so  is  exceedingly  difficult  because  of  space  limi- 
tations and  the  massing  of  advertisements  on  the  newspaper  page. 
The  skilful  use  of  type  is  all-important. 

(Specimen  C) 


Which  of  these  three  paragraphs  do  you  read  with  the  greatest  ease? 

Light  face  Roman  upper  and  lower  case  type  (Specimen  A)  is  easiest  to  read 
due  to  habit  formation. 

All  capitals  (Specimen  B)  slows  and  tires  the  eyes  due  to  monotony. 

Italics  should  be  used  sparingly  for  occasional  emphasis.  It  is  almost  as 
difficult  reading  as  all  capitals. 
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Every  element  in  the  advertise- 
ment contributes  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  advertising  idea. 
Copy  expresses  that  idea.  Art 
expresses  it.  Type  expresses  it; 
for  the  man  who  specifies  type, 
like  the  writer  or  artist,  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  tactics 
of  the  campaign.  Type,  in  his 
hands,  is  a  thing  alive.  By  its 
style  of  letters,  its  spacing  and 
leading,  its  combination  of 
Roman  and  italic,  its  weight 
and  size  it  carries  out  the  selling 
theme  of  the  advertisement. 


(Specimen  A) 


Every  element  in  the  adver- 
tisement contributes  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  advertising  idea. 

Copy  expresses  that  idea. 

Art  expresses  it. 

Type  expresses  it;  for  the 
man  who  specifies  type,  like  the 
writer  or  artist,  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  tactics  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Type,  in  his  hands,  is  a  thing 
alive. 

By  its  style  of  letters,  its  spac- 
ing and  leading,  its  combination 
of  Roman  and  italic,  its  weight 
and  size  it  carries  out  the  selling 
theme  of  the  advertisement. 

(Specimen  B) 


A  long,  unbroken  stretch  of  type  (as  in  Specimen  A)  always  looks  less  inter- 
esting and  is  harder  to  read  than  the  same  piece  of  type  broken  up  into  short 
paragraphs   (as  in  Specimen  B). 


This  is  10  point  Caslon  Old 
Style  set  solid.  There  is  no 
space  between  the  lines  other 
than  that  which  is  provided  by 
the  body  of  the  letter  itself.  It 
looks  uninviting  and  hard  to 
read. 


This  is  10  point  Caslon  Old 
Style  leaded  (two  points  be- 
tween the  lines).  This  lead- 
ing between  lines  provides  an 
easy  passage  for  the  eye,  makes 
type  good  to  look  at  and  easy 
to  read. 


Illustrating  how  "leading"  or  interline  spacing  makes  type  easier  to  read. 


"Flashes  of  Blue  Light."  A 
jeweler  speaking  from  the  na- 
tion's smartest  street  offers  his 
collection  of  gems  on  the  pages 
of  the  class  magazines.  Ro- 
mance, luxury,  beauty,  elegance 
breathe  from  text  and  layout. 


"Flashes  of  Blue  Light."  A  jew- 
eler speaking  from  the  nation's 
smartest  street  offers  his  collection 
of  gems  on  the  pages  of  the  class 
magazines.  Romance,  luxury, 
beauty,  elegance  breathe  from  text 
and  layout. 


^     If  type  set  leaded  makes  too  much  to  fit  space,  don't  take  out  leads  to  make 
It  fit  the  space,  reset  item  in  type  a  size  smaller  and  lead  it. 

Length  of  Line. — The  size  of  the  type  must  determine  the 
length  of  the  line  in  relation  to  the  number  of  words  per  line. 
In  general  this  is  a  physiological  relationship  which  is  based 
upon  a  convenient  sweep  of  the  eye  across  a  printed  line  which 
necessitates  neither  too  few  nor  too  many  eye  pauses  and  which 
easily  permits  the  location  of  the  beginning  of  the  lower  line  as 
the  eye  sweeps  backwards  to  begin  reading  again. 

White  Space. — For  attention  value,  it  has  been  noted  by 
advertising  experts  that  at  least  25%  of  an  advertisement 
should  include  the  white  space  or  background  of  the  paper. 
Should  this  space  be  actually  measured  by  means  of  a  photom- 
eter, and  all  of  the  white  space  around  each  letter  be  included, 
the  percentage  would  be  greatly  increased.  The  advertising 
writer  considers  white  space  as  margins  which  effectively  set  off 
the  advertisement.  The  use  of  line  rules  and  borders  limit  the 
eye  movement  from  unattentively  roaming  the  printed  page. 

Paper  and  Ink. — There  are  two  principal  questions  of  legi- 
bility relative  to  paper— color  and  other  qualities.  The  best 
color  is  white,  perhaps  tinted  unnoticed  to  the  inexperienced 
eye  with  blue  or  cream.  Of  other  qualities,  the  paper  should 
be  hard,  smooth,  of  a  minimum  thickness  and  unglazed.  It 
should  be  hard  and  smooth  to  insure  the  impression  of  a  sharp 
outline  of  the  imprint,  unribbed  to  prevent  distortion  of  letters, 
and  thick  enough  to  prevent  the  print  on  the  reverse  side  from 
showing  through.  It  should  be  unglazed  to  prevent  glare  since 
the  print  on  too  glossy  paper  is  easily  apt  to  become  invisible 
at  certain  angles.  The  most  legible  print  is  that  of  a  dead 
black  ink  on  a  white  mat  paper.     Variation  of  this  standard 
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may  be  used  because  of  novelty  or  the  nature  of  the  illustration 
but  it  is  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  legibility. 

In  summary,  the  admonitions  of  "Good  Copy"  rules  may 
be  followed: 

1.  Select  type  faces  that  seem  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the 
product  and  its  message  of  the  moment. 

2.  Remember  that  type  is  in  itself  "pictorial."  When  a 
new  type  face  is  "cut"  it  is  with  a  definite  purpose  and 
idea.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  popular  "Cooper 
style,"  square-shouldered,  aggressive,  bold,  dominating. 
It  talks  "power"  in  every  line,  without  the  aid  of  illus- 
trations. 

3.  Do  not  use  a  great  many  different  sizes  and  faces  of 
type  in  a  single  display.  Two  or  three  should  suffice  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  More  than  that  makes  for  con- 
fusion, scattered  visual  interest,  and  inartistic  layout. 

4.  Observe  the  niceties  of  marginal  white  space.  The 
scientific  arrangement  of  type  in  a  given  layout  is  a 
highly  specialized  art.  The  areas  of  white  "make"  the 
advertisement. 

5.  Balance  in  a  composition  is  a  deciding  factor.  The  size 
of  the  type  and  its  position  governs  this  and  the  average 
eyes  should  be  able  at  once  to  ascertain  the  difference 
between  the  good  and  the  bad.  That  layout  which  at 
once  lures  the  eye,  attracts  you,  makes  you  eager  to 
read,  is  quite  likely  to  have  what  is  known  as  "perfect 
composition  balance." 

6.  If  simple  line  borders  are  employed  in  an  all-type  news- 
paper series,  such  borders  should  in  every  way  conform 
to  the  type  faces  in  style  and  spirit. 

7.  It  is  by  no  means  imperative,  but  a  wisely  chosen  initial 
letter  often  relieves  a  too-great  simplicity  and  "starts 
an  advertisement  off  with  a  rush." 

8.  Readability  is  influenced  in  an  important  way  by  the 
spacing  of  type.  Cramped  and  congested  typography, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  formal  blocks,  to  fit  a  composi- 
tion ideal,  are  ill-advised.  The  eye  turns  away  instinc- 
tively from  such  devices. 


9.  Avoid  too  many  interjections  and  interruptions  in  the 
way  of  captions,  subheads,  little  spots  of  emphasized 
type.  To  an  important  degree,  they  are  unnecessary. 
ID.  Use  large,  readable  type.  There  is  a  popular  prejudice 
against  tiny  type  faces.  It  is  better  to  edit  the  copy 
and  boil  it  down  to  the  fewest  possible  number  of 
words. 

• 

Good  advertising  demands  foresight  in  its  planning.  What 
an  architect  is  to  a  building,  so  is  the  copy  writer  and  layout 
man  to  an  advertisement.  It  is  imperative  to  fit  the  advertise- 
ing  copy  correctly  to  the  space  which  is  used.  Psychologically 
it  may  be  preferable  to  shorten  the  copy  rather  than  set  too 
much  copy  in  a  given  space  or  in  a  smaller  type  size.  This 
factor  may  be  governed  by  type  and  space  computations.  In 
general  these  variables  affect  the.  area  which  copy  will  occupy 
when  set  in  type: 

1.  Character  of  text. 

(a)  Length  of  words,  sentences,  paragraphs. 

(b)  Headings  and  subheadings. 

(c)  Indented  quotations,  etc. 

(d)  Tabulations. 

(e)  Amount  and  kind  of  punctuation. 

2.  Type  and  leads. 

(a)  Type  face. 

(b)  Size  of  type. 

(c)  Leading. 

(d)  Ratio  between  size  of  type  and  column  width. 

3.  Style  of  type  characters. 

(a)    Capitals,  small  capitals,  italics,  boldface,  numerals. 

4.  Habits  of  compositors. 

(a)  Close  or  broad  justification. 

(b)  Hyphenation  of  words  at  ends  of  lines. 

The  approximate  number  of  words  in  a  square  inch  of  ordi- 
nary text  matter  is  as  follows: 
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Words  to  Square  Inch 

1 8  point,  solid 7 

14  point,  solid 11 

12  point,  solid 14 

12  point,  leaded    ....  11 

1 1  point,  solid 17 

1 1  point,  leaded    ....  14 

10  point,  solid 21 

10  point,  leaded    ....  16 

9  point,  solid 28 


Words  to  Square  Inch 

9  point,  leaded    21 

8  point,  solid 32 

8  point,  leaded    23 

7  point,  solid 38 

7  point,  leaded    27 

6  point,  solid 47 

6  point,  leaded    34 

5  point,  solid 69 

5  point,  leaded    50 


It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  tables  of  words  per 
square  inch  are  not  accurate  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
words  vary  in  size,  and  second,  because  different  styles  of  types 
of  the  same  body  vary  in  width. 

Foundry  type,  hand  set,  contains  more  words  per  square 
inch  than  the  same  size  set  on  the  linotype.  Type  set  on  the 
monotype  machine  may  be  either  close  set,  as  foundry  type,  or 
a  trifle  wider,  as  linotype  composition. 

If  it  is  required  to  find  the  number  of  words  per  square 
inch  in  type  other  than  plain  Roman,  a  good  method  is  to 
mark  off  4  x  6  square  inches  on  a  page  printed  in  the  type  de- 
sired, and  by  counting  the  words,  find  the  average  number  to 
the  square  inch. 

To  find  the  amount  of  space  a  manuscript  will  occupy  in 
type,  count  the  words  and  divide  by  the  number  in  one  square 
inch  as  given  by  the  above  table.  If  a  manuscript  has  ten 
thousand  words  to  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  6x9  inches,  with 
type  pages  of  ten  point  leaded  434  ^IVa  inches,  or  31  square 
inches,  and  it  Is  desired  to  find  how  many  pages  it  will  take,  the 
method  Is  as  follows:  we  find  that  one  page  contains  31  x  16, 
or  496  words.  Ten  thousand  words  will  require  twenty  and 
one-sixth  pages  or  practically,  allowing  for  discrepancies,  a 
twenty-four  page  pamphlet. 

The  method  of  determining  the  correct  size  type  to  be 
used  to  fill  a  certain  space  is  as  follows :  If  a  manuscript  has  one 
thousand  words  and  it  is  desired  to  print  in  four  pages,  3x5 
Inches,  we  find  each  page  to  contain  fifteen  square  Inches  and 
four  pages  have  sixty  square  inches.  If  we  put  one  thousand 
words  in  sixty  square  inches,  each  square  inch  will  contain  16 


words  and,  referring  to  the  table,  we  find  ten  point  leaded  type 
will  completely  fill  the  space.  Practically,  however,  it  is  well 
to  allow  5  to  10%  more  room  than  the  exact  amount  to  hold 
the  manuscript. 

Number  of  words  required  to  fill  a  certain  space  with  cer- 


8  pt  Garamond  Old  Style  {shown  1  pi.  leaded  and  solid) 

To  USE  AND  TO  APPRECIATE  TYPE,  onc  must  Icam  to  recognize  the 
various  forms  or  tribes  of  type  and  the  subtle  differentiations 
between  varieties  of  the  same  general  form  of  type-face.  These 
differences  are  very  slight;  often  to  the  casual  observer  no  dif- 
fercr'es  appear.  There  is  no  way  of  recognizing  them  except  by 
training  the  eye.  There  is  no  better  way  to  train  the  eye  than  to 
familiarize  it  with  the  type-forms  common  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  countries  where  printing  was  then  practiced,  and  to 
follow  this  by  an  examination  of  the  type-forms  of  these  same 
countries  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  By  the 
time  the  eighteenth  century  is  arrived  at,  one  will  be  fitted  to 
consider  intelligently  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
types  in  use  today.  For  unless  we  know  the  history  of  early 
type-forms,  we  cannot  choose,  nor  have  adequate  reasons  for 
choosing  the  types  which  should  equip  a  modern  composing 
room.  This  is  true,  because  much  type  today  which  seems  de- 
sirable to  the  novice,  to  a  trained  eye  is  merely  a  corrupt  version 
of  older  and  bettef  types;  and  also  because  unless  we  know  something  of 
the  historical  and  literary  associations  connected  with  certain  type-forms 

12345  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz  $67890 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

11^4$  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxy:^  $67890 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQKSTVVWXYZ 

Typo  Service  sells  mastery  of  type,  not  mass  of  types.  The  differ 
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Inchet  1  2  3 


Courtesy  The  Typographic  Service  Co.,  Indianapolis 

Fig.  86. — A  copyfitting  chart  which  helps  both  the  advertiser  and  the 

compositor 

tain  type  Is  computed  as  follows :  If  It  Is  found  necessary  to  fill 
a  space  4x5  Inches  in  an  advertisement  and  eight  point  type  is 
desired,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  square  Inches  (20)  by 
the  number  of  words  to  the  square  Inch,  we  find  we  will  need 
640  words,  if  the  type  Is  solid,  or  430  words  If  the  type  Is 
leaded  (Fig.  86). 

In  the  making  of  an  advertisement,  as  In  any  other  work. 
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a  clear  plan  should  be  first  laid  out  and  everything  made  to 
conform  to  it  from  the  beginning.  In  this  way  much  time  and 
expense  will  be  saved.  The  space  to  be  filled,  or  the  size  of 
the  page,  should  be  ascertained  and  the  proper  margins  ar- 
ranged. In  booklet  making,  about  one-half  of  the  page  will 
be  in  margins,  leaving  the  other  half  for  the  printing.  Thus 
a  booklet  with  pages  4x6  inches  (24  square  inches)  should 
have  type  pages  2^x4]^  inches  or  11  >^  square  inches;  and 
a  catalog  with  pages  6x9  inches  (54  square  inches)  will  have 
a  type  page  434  X7J4  inches  or  about  31  square  inches.  If 
proper  margins  are  not  provided  a  good  appearance  cannot  be 
obtained. 

Engravings  should  be  made  to  fit  the  space  for  which  they 
are  intended  on  the  plan.  They  will  not  only  look  better,  but 
will  save  delay  and  expense  in  setting  type  on  the  balance  of 
the  page.  All  manuscripts  should  be  typewritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  preferably  double  spaced.  Handwriting 
should  be  in  ink  and,  if  names  or  technical  words  are  used,  each 
letter  should  be  legibly  written. 

Each  printing  plant  has  Its  own  outfit  of  type  and  no  two 
are  equipped  alike.  In  specifying  type,  allowance  should  be 
made  for  this  fact.  A  great  deal  of  advertising  Is  placed  on 
competitive  bidding,  and  it  may  be  that  the  printer  who  gets 
the  order  does  not  have  the  exact  type  requested.  When  in 
doubt  it  is  always  best  to  let  the  printer  choose  the  type  for 
the  work,  the  advertiser  giving  only  the  general  style  wanted. 

Conditions  in  printing  establishments  are  vastly  different 
now  from  the  easy-going  days  of  the  past.  High  wages  and 
short  working  days  make  It  necessary  to  account  for  all  the 
time  of  each  workman.  Time  reports  are  now  required  for 
each  operation  on  every  order.  These  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  managers  to  the  great  waste  of  carelessly  prepared  manu- 
script and  printing  instructions.  But  when  eflficiency  has  been 
Introduced  and  the  work  is  done  according  to  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged plan,  corresponding  economy  has  resulted.  Just  as  It 
is  more  expensive  to  tear  down  a  brick  wall  than  to  change  an 
architect's  plans,  so  it  Is  very  costly  to  make  alterations  in  the 
proof  that  should  have  been  made  in  the  manuscript. 

While  the  labor  cost  in  printing  establishments  is  constantly 


rising,  the  use  of  Improved  machines  Is  tending  to  hold  down 
costs  on  work  adapted  to  them.  In  ordering  printing,  it  is  well 
to  keep  this  fact  clearly  in  mind.  The  largest  quantity  that 
can  be  used  economically  should  be  ordered  at  one  time,  and 
the  printer  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  laying  out  of  the  work 
at  the  time  the  plan  is  started.  If  the  cost  is  a  consideration, 
as  it  almost  always  is,  the  size  of  the  page  should  be  adapted 
to  the  standard  sizes  of  paper  and  to  the  machines  on  which 
the  work  Is  to  be  printed.  The  size  of  the  engravings  and  the 
fineness  of  the  screen  should  be  determined  at  the  same  time. 

The  style  of  binding  and  the  material  of  the  cover  of  a 
catalogue  should  be  chosen  before  any  actual  work  Is  done.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  books  can  only  be  bound  In  multi- 
ples of  four  pages.  Sixteen  pages  is  the  most  economical  num- 
ber, for  It  takes  three  right-angle  folds  and  makes  a  better  and 
cheaper  book  than  one  of  twelve  or  twenty  pages.  Thirty- 
two  small  pages  can  be  printed  at  one  time  while.  If  the  pages 
are  9X  12  or  larger,  eight  pages  should  be  put  In  a  form. 

In  the  layout  (Fig.  87)  of  the  type  page  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  rectangular  page  is  the  cheapest,  and  any  run- 
ning of  type  around  engravings  or  cut-in  heads  or  notes  In  the 
margin  add  to  the  expense  of  the  work.  The  old  style  and 
modern  Roman  types  are  always  to  be  found  on  the  typesetting 
machines  and  should  be  used  for  quick  economical  work. 

Copy  and  layout  were  recently  sent  to  a  printer  with  the 
type  for  each  line  specified.  It  was  set  accordingly  but,  on  the 
return  of  the  proof.  It  was  found  that  all  the  display  lines  were 
marked  to  be  changed  to  another  face  of  type.  This  Increased 
the  cost  of  typesetting  more  than  50%  without  material  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  advertisement.  If  the  layout  man 
does  not  know  his  own  mind,  and  If  he  does  not  know  exactly 
how  an  advertisement  will  look  In  the  type  of  his  selection,  he 
had  far  better  not  specify  the  type  at  all. 

In  specifying  type  sizes,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
overflow  the  allotted  space,  and  lines  should  not  be  marked  for 
a  certain  type  when  there  Is  the  least  doubt  that  the  space  Is 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  number  of  letters  to  be  put  In  the 
hne.  A  manuscript  may  have  the  lines  marked  for  twenty-four 
point  when  It  Is  Impossible  to  get  them  In  eighteen  point  type. 
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The  v/Iser  policy  Is  to  permit  the  printer  to  change  the 
specifications  to  a  certain  extent,  for  there  are  conditions  which 
the  writer  may  overlook,  or  of  which  he  may  be  ignorant.    For 
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Fig.  87. — Rough  advertising  layout 


instance,  the  bottom  shoulder  on  some  of  the  larger  types  Is  as 
much  as  one-eighth  inch,  a  fact  which  often  deceives  the  layout 
man.  He  cannot  understand  why  a  line  of  small  type  should 
not  come  close  to  the  large  line  above. 

Sometimes  the  designer  of  an  advertisement  will  take  a 
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proof  of  a  picture  and  with  his  scissors  cut  It  to  fit  the  desired 
space,  forgetting  that  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  cut  down  the 
copper  engraving. 

In  laying  out  catalogues  with  vignette  half-tones,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  crowd  them.  These  engravings  have 
a  large  margin  into  which  the  shading  fades  away,  and  a  part 
of  the  engraving  does  not  show  on  the  proof.  Not  only  for 
mechanical  reasons,  but  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  ample 
space  for  these  illustrations  must  be  allowed,  as  their  beauty 
is  lost  if  crowded  into  the  adjoining  type. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  regarding  layout,  se- 
lected from  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company's  booklet  of  gen- 
eral instructions,  are  to  be  heeded  by  all  advertisers: 

Q.    What  is  a  layout? 

A.  A  layout  Is  a  draft  of  the  general  appearance  desired 
for  an  advertisement.  It  Is  Intended  for  the  guidance 
of  the  compositor  In  assembling  and  arranging  type- 
matter  and  cuts,  and  also  serves  as  a  guide  to  work 
done  on  the  material  by  the  engraver. 

Q.    What  should  the  layout  show? 

A.  The  layout  should  Indicate  clearly  and  beyond  question 
the  relative  position  of  each  illustration,  and  of  display 
and  body  type.  It  should  also  give  exact  instructions 
as  to  whether  a  border  is  to  be  used  and,  if  so,  what 
kind. 

Q.    What  are  the  most  common  defects  in  layouts? 

A.  First,  showing  a  cut  not  the  same  as  the  one  sent  us. 
Second,  failing  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  a  border  is 
desired.  Third,  Insufficient  or  confusing  instructions 
about  the  arrangement  of  type. 

Q.    Does  it  pay  to  prepare  good  layouts? 

A.  It  pays  well.  The  compositor's  ambition  is  stirred  and 
his  best  effort  is  put  Into  a  well-lald-out  advertisement. 
No  compositor  can  do  his  best  on  a  piece  of  carelessly 
prepared  copy. 

Figs.  88  and  89  show  the  development  of  a  finished  adver- 
tisement, the  copy  of  the  wording  for  which  was  prepared  as 
follows : 
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1  page.  Newspaper  Copy.  The  Evening  Bulletin 

This  they  call 

"one  of  the  great  miracles 
of  newspaper  making" 


Instructions 
to  compositor 

Headline: 

Hand-lettered 

Main  Body: 

14  pt. 

Bodoni 

Bold 

23  picas 

wide  - 

leaded  to 

depth  shown. 

Riders  A  &  B: 

Garamond 
Bold,  8  pt. , 
12  picas  wide 
leaded  to 
depth  shown. 


WHEN  a  newspaper  that  has  seldom  issued 
an  extra  ;  never  offered  a  premium  or  a 
prize  ;  nor  held  a  circulation  contest ; 

-  that  does  not  spread  bold  headlines 
across  its  front  page  ;  never  resorts  to 
lurid  writing  or  sensational  display  — 

When  such  a  newspaper  grows  to  be  the 
largest  in  its  city  —  and  is  read  alike 
in  great  mansions  and  small  homes  ;  by 
three-car  families  and  street  car 
riders  — 

This  -  they  call  a  miracle  of  newspaper 
making. 

Yet  when  one  knows  Philadelphians,  one 
understands  The  Evening  Bulletin. 

A  clear-thinking  people.   With  deep- 
rooted  convictions.   Discriminating 
carefully  between  news  and  sensation. 

Demanding  character,  accuracy  and  clean- 
ness in  the  newspaper  that  goes  into 
their  homes. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  The  Evening 
Bulletin  set  up  certain  standards  of 
newspaper  making  — 

Set  out  to  build  a  good  product. 
Shunned  cheap  sensationalism  and  catch- 
penny circulation  methods. 

Men  of  affairs  learned  to  depend  upon 
The  Bulletin,  for  accurate  news. 

And  then,  because  a  fine  newspaper  is  a 
product  that  every  one  can  afford  — 
nearly  all  Philadelphians  turned  to  The 
Bulletin. 

From  a  few  thousand  circulation  among 
the  better  homes.  The  Bulletin  gradually 
grew  to  more  than  half  a  million  daily. 


Page  2  -  This  -  they  call,  "One  of  the  great  miracles 

of  newspaper  making" 


Without  a  single  inducement  other  than 
the  merit  of  the  newspaper.   Just  a 
slow,  steady  growth  down  the  avenue  of 
years,  like  the  growth  of  most  products 
which  rely  upon  their  quality  alone. 

A  newspaper  which  inspires  such  confi- 
dence in  its  news  columns,  gives  an 
extra  value  to  the  advertiser  ...  a 
value  which  adds  immeasurably  to  the 
sincerity  and  to  the  force  of  his 
message. 

Rider  "A" 

Bryn  Mawr,  Merion,  Cynwyd,  Radnor, 
Chestnut  Hill:  Close-lying  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia.   Homes  of  wealth; 
steeped  in  tradition.   Leaders  in 
finance,  captains   of  industry,  famed 
attorneys,  noted  surgeons. 

In  these  fine  suburbs  The  Bulletin 
sells  as  many  copies  as  there  are 
homes. 

The  Bulletin  growth  has  been  a  quality 
growth,  spread  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury.  Today  scarcely  a  home  among 
Philadelphia's  six  hundred  thousand 
is  without  its  daily  copy  of  The 
Bulletin. 

Rider  "B" 

The  Evening  Bulletin  carries  more 
individual  retail  store  advertisements 
than  all  other  Philadelphia  newspa- 
pers combined ;  leads  all  other  news- 
papers in  local  and  national  adver- 
tising lineage,  and  in  individual 
classified  advertisements,  -  although 
published  only  six  days  against  seven. 

Philadelphia  business  men  place  their 
confidence  and  their  advertising  in 
The  Bulletin.   Tell  them  your  story 
through  its  columns. 

(Signature  to  come  in 
plate  form) 
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As  to  typesetting  In  general,  a  great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  the  direction  of  sim- 
plicity. The  old  fancy  types  which  were  used  in  the  most  in- 
congruous manner  are  now  seldom  seen.  The  curved  rule  and 
typographic  flowers  are  out  of  date.  People  no  longer  insist 
on  type  set  in  curved  lines.  All  these  things  added  greatly  to 
the  cost  of  setting  type,  especially  the  curved  lines  which  took 
an  indefinite  time  to  set,  and  caused  an  equal  amount  of  trouble 

on  the  press. 

Ornamentation  and  decoration  are  now  left  to  the  artist 
and  the  engraver,  and  the  faces  of  type  used  in  advertising  are 
of  plain  design  made  in  such  carefully  graded  sizes  that  har- 
mony of  design  in  the  advertisement  is  easily  secured.  Typog- 
raphy is  confined  to  its  own  work  of  making  the  advertisement 
legible  and  pleasing. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  printing  Is  simply  a  means  for 
the  conveyance  of  thoughts.  While  it  is  best  when  it  is  artistic 
and  in  good  taste,  it  is  more  important  that  it  be  legible.  Good 
advertising  printing  will  never  obtrude  its  own  personality  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  obscures  the  purpose  of  the  advertise- 
ment. 

Printing,  like  language,  might  be  compared  to  window 
glass.  It  is  best  when  it  Is  clearest.  When  we  can  clearly  see 
through  it  the  thoughts  of  the  author,  we  know  that  it  is  good. 

Every  individual  who  is  engaged  in  writing  has  occasion  to 
mark  corrections  in  proofs  of  advertising,  sales  letters,  books 
or  other  printed  literature.  For  convenience  of  use,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  proofreader's  marks  should  be  memorized.  The 
marks  shown  in  Figs.  90,  91  and  92  are  the  standard  marks 
which  are  familiar  to  all  printers  and  advertising  men.  Cor- 
rections should  be  indicated  in  the  margin.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  editorial  corrections  are  easily  made  In  a  manu- 
script at  no  printing  cost,  but  the  cost  of  all  corrections  in  gal- 
ley proof  must  be  passed  on  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
advertiser.  One  printer  explains  how  to  alter  composition  at 
the  least  cost  In  the  following  way: 

The  cost  of  author's  alterations  Is  likely  to  mount  mor? 
rapidly  than  the  author  considers  possible.     Satisfactory  emen- 
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THE  PROOF-READER'S  SIGNS 

No  %  No  new  para^aph. 

Run  in  Let  there  be  no  break  in  the  reading. 

%  Make  a  new  paragraph. 

\/  \/  \/  Correct  uneven  spacing  of  words. 

5^  Strike  out  the  marked  type,  word,  or  sen- 
tence. 

9  Reverse  this  tjrpe. 

^  More  space  where  caret  y\  is  marked. 

^— '  Contract  the  spacing. 

O  Take  out  all  spacing. 

r  Move  this  to  the  left. 

"I  Move  this  to  the  i-ight 

*""^  Raise  this  line  or  letter. 

_,  Depress  this  line  or  letter. 

II  Make  parallel  at  the  side  with  other  lines. 

n  Indent  line  an  em. 

A  Push  down  a  space  that  blackens  the  proof. 

X  Change  this  bruised  type. 

ti;/.  Change  this  faulty  type  of  a  wrong  font. 

ir.  Transpose  words  or  letters  underlined. 

Le.  Put  in  lower-case,  or  small  letters. 

S.C.  Put  in  small  capitals. 

caps.  Put  in  capitals. 

^  Insert  apostrophe.  Superior  characters 
are  put  over  an  inverted  caret,  as  ^  ^ 
i  ^ ,  etc. ;  for  inferior  characters  the 
caret  is  put  in  its  usual  position,  as  in  f . 

rom.  Change  from  italic  to  roman. 

Fig.   90. — Proofreader's  signs.      ("Correct  Composition," 

T.  L.  DeVinnc) 
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Change  from  roman  to  italic. 
Insert  period. 
Insert  comma. 
Insert  semicolon. 
Insert  colon. 
Insert  hyphen. 
One-em  dash. 
Two-em  dash. 

Take  out  cancelled  character  and  close  up. 
Qu.  or  ?  Is  this  right  ?    See  to  it. 

A       Insert  letter  or  word  marked  in  margin. 
Hair-space  letters  as  marked. 
Restore  crossed-out  word  or  letter. 
Dots  put  below  the  crossed  word  mean: 

Cancel  the  correction  first  made,  and  let 

the  types  stand  as  they  were. 
Over  two  or  three  letters.    Change  for  the 

diphthong  or  for  a  logotype,  as  a?,  //if. 
Straighten  lines. 
Diagonal  lines  crossing  the  text  indicate 

that  the  composition  is  out  of  square. 
Out,  see  copy.    Here  is  an  omission ;  see  copy. 
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Corrections  or  textual  improvements  suggested  to 
the  author  should  be  accompanied  by  the  inter- 
rogation-point And  be  inclosed  in  parentheses  or 
"ringed,"as(^r. /?)or(^/?). 

Corrections  should  always  be  made  in  the  mar- 
gin, and  never  in  the  text ;  faults  in  the  types  or 
text  to  be  indicated  only  by  light  pen  marks. 

Fig.  91. — Proofreader's  signs — continued.     ("Correct 
Composition,"  T.  L.  DeV'inne) 
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PROOF  BEFORE  CORRECTION 


CaM/\y  President  LIXC0LN;S  GETTYSBURG  \DDnESS^>yci^/i^!U/ 


T 


^. 


A 


jl  C/'     <FoUR  score  and  seven  yeare  ago  our  father's  bi-ouglit  forth   JJ 
C^ruCC</fre<i/  on  tliis  continent,  a  new  nation,  oonooi'vcd  in  /il>ci-ty,  and     CoM 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  ni^n  are  created  equal.^  £^1  (J 
^ow  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  oivil  war;  testing  whether       ^ 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con(4feved  and  so  dedicated,  can         ^ . 
loug  endure.     We  are  met  on  a  great  battlc^cld  of  that  wai;  'I  /^l^ 
that  wftPw    We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  i)ortion  of  that  field, 
as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  (guveVhcrc) their  lives      ^. 
M  that  that  nation  might  I^ve.    It  is  altogether  fitting^that  we  Andjin^fu^/l 
/  should  do  this.  SS/     /       /      / 

^ I But,  in  a  larger  senseTMve  *Van  ^nr>L  Mledicate — wc  can        Mnt/. 

^lu/ft/ /h^noi  [consecrate  —  we  can  not  haQow  — this  ground.    The  O 

' '   brave]  men,  livingi  and  | dead,  who  struggled  here  have  con- 

^•^'  ^       secrateil]  it,  far  aho^e  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detnict.'^ 

Ji'Cil      CThe  world  will  little  note,  nor  lo)lg  i*craembcr  what  wc  rt/l 
fj  say  hei-ey  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  hoi-e^   It  is  O 

p"  pYor  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated -hjefC;  to  Wic^jMJ'U^h^] 

^  iS|/jJished_work  which  they  who  fought  here  have(S>^fUiy{hu9)       '^' 
(^tjUM^    nobly  advanced.   It  is  rati 


I 


M 


I 


ith^r  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  /2/j 
great  task  remaining  before  us — thatprom  these  honored        > 
dfead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that^Cause  for  which  they  Jf  er 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  ___^ 

resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain«r~  ft"d 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people^  for  t^e  peo-    ff   ~" 
pie,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  ^/'^ 

^     'FroiB«fa«/umile  of  the  miyKiscript  written  by  Mr  Lincoln  roj£hcB«ltimorfF«ir—th«   'f  ~ 
'— /   CtfA^    tUodard  vw»iop^mhichAppe«rwl  ip/lie^Ceotury  M*g»xn.e^for  FeUury.  1804    ^^dl/.l ^  ^IM 


cciiAf^ 


Fig.  92. — Example  of  use  of.  proofreader's  marks 
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datlons  can  usually  be  made  at  relatively  low  cost  if  the  fol- 
lowing first  principles  are  observed: 

1.  Unless  absolutely  necessary,  don't  make  an  unimportant 
change  (such  as  inserting  a  comma)  on  a  galley  not 
otherwise  altered.  It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
locate  and  handle  a  galley  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
correction  to  be  made  on  it. 

2.  If  you  substitute  a  word  or  phrase,  make  the  substitu- 
tion as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  number  of  letters  as 
the  deleted  matter.  "Extraordinary"  won't  go  into  the 
same  space  as  ''unusual."  If  a  line  is  overrun,  the  next 
must  also  be  overrun,  and  the  next  and  the  next  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph. 

3.  Add  new  material  at  the  end  of  paragraphs  as  often 
as  possible.  Make  new  paragraphs  rather  than  run  on 
to  standing  paragraphs. 

4.  In  deleting,  endeavor  to  delete  solid  blocks  of  type. 
Delete  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  rather  than  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  beginning,  wherever  possible. 

5.  Transposing  words,  phrases  or  sentences  is  certain  to 
be  costly.  Transposing  entire  paragraphs  is  relatively 
cheap. 

6.  When  proof  is  in  pages,  any  changes  except  the  abso- 
lutely essential  should  be  scrupulously  avoided;  espe- 
cially changes  which  cause  the  overrunning  of  a  page. 

7.  And  finally:  Read  original  copy  before  it  goes  to  the 
printer  with  vigorous  care.  Copy  can  be  changed  with 
a  few  pen  strokes.  To  change  proof  you  have  to  hire 
a  skilled  operator. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Is  it  wise  to  use  more  than  one  style  of  type  in  an  advertisement > 

2.  Discuss  briefly  the  relative  value  of  capitals  and  lower  case  type  in   (a)   the 
headlines,   (b)   the  copy  of  an  advertisement. 

3.  When  and  how  should  boldface  type  be  used?     W^hat  is  the  danger  of  usinc 
too  much  bold  type?  ^ 

4.  VVhere  should  the  center  of  mass  of  an  advertisement  be  located?     Whv  is 
this  the  correct  position? 

5.  Name  several  characteristics  of  modern  typography;   in  what  way  does   it 
ditrer  from  the  orthodox  type  of  typography. 

6.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  layout?     What  features  should  it  include?     What 
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is  the  relationship  of  a  good  layout  to  the  proper  printing  of  an  advertise- 
ment? 

7.  What  is  the  importance  of  white  space  in  an  advertisement?  Why  is  it  that 
we  are  using  much  more  of  it  today? 

8.  What  features  of  typography  are  attention-getters?  Why  is  it  that  the  illus- 
trations and  headlines  plus  their  arrangement  control  to  a  great  degree  the 
effectiveness  of  an  advertisement? 

9.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  use  of  type  and  borders? 

xa  Why  is  it  that  such  advertisers  as  Dodge  Brothers,  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  and 
others  always  use  the  same  style  and  size  of  type  in  their  advertisements? 

11.  What  mechanical  features  in  a  layout  assist  the  eye  in  passing  easily  from 
the  headlines  to  the  cut  and  copy — thus  making  for  a  quick  comprehension  of 
the  advertisement? 

12.  The  New  York  Times  limits  the  amount  of  boldface  type  and  heavy  black 
cuts  and  borders  in  their  advertisements.  Do  you  think  other  papers  should 
follow  the  same  policy? 

QUIZ  ON  TYPOGRAPHY  AND  LAYOUT 

Mark  each  statement  right  or  wrong  (R  or  W). 

—  A  font  is  a  unit  of  measurement  of  the  height  of  type. 

—  "Lower  case"  refers  to  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

—  Roman  type  faces  are  widely  used  because  of  their  simplicity. 

—  A  Monotype  machine  is  used  generally  for  setting  up  copy  in  a  news- 
paper plant. 

—  "Leading"  retards  the  rate  of  reading  the  printed  page. 

—  A  Linotype  matrix  is  a  piece  of  brass  which  carries  an  impression  of  a 
letter. 

—  Getting  type  to  pie  is  making  it  stand  perpendicular  to  its  printing  sur- 
face. 

—  A  layout  visualizes  the  finished  ad. 

—  A  copyfitting  chart  helps  both  the  advertiser  and  compositor. 

—  Correction  of  proof  may  be  done   as  cheaply   as  the  correction  of  the 
original  copy. 

Check  answers  with  text  and  grade  yourself  by  subtracting  the  wrong  answers 
from  the  right.     The  result  is  your  grade  based  upon  10  as  perfection. 

PROBLEMS 


I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

5. 
6. 


8. 

9. 
10. 


I. 


Draw  an  advertising  layout.  Re-arrange  this  layout  to  show  how  the  prin- 
ciples of  proportion,  of  balance,  and  of  eye  movement  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  display  lines. 

2.  Discuss  and  illustrate  by  sketches,  the  principles  of  related  shapes  and  sizes 
in  advertising  arrangement. 

3.  As  advertising  manager  you  have  arranged  with  your  printer  to  print  a 
sixteen-page  booklet  with  a  cardboard  cover.  Name  the  cover  pages,  i,  2, 
3,  and  4,  and  the  booklet  pages  i,  2,  3,  etc.  The  size  of  the  booklet  pages  is 
^Vi  hy  sVz  inches  and  your  printer  advises  a  i34-»nch  border.  Refer  to  the 
text  in  this  chapter  for  the  number  of  words  per  square  inch  for  typesetting. 

A.  If  your  manuscript  is  4,608   words  in  length,  what  size  type  should  you  use 

to  fill  up  the  booklet? 

B.  If  you  were  to  write  the  booklet  with  the  idea  of  setting  the  manuscript  up 
in  10  point  solid  type,  how  many  words  will  you  have  to  write? 

C.  Make  a  layout  for  an  ideal  advertising  booklet  which  you  may  consider  ap- 
propriate for  any  business  with  which  you  may  be  familiar. 
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CURRENT  MAGAZINE  READINGS 
"American  Printer" 
"Inland  Printer" 
"National  Lithographer" 
"Printed  Salesmanship" 
"Printers'  Ink,"  Weekly  and  Monthly 
"Printing" 

Specimens  of  types  in  current  use  will  be  found  in  catalogues  issued  by  the 
typefounders  and  type-setting  machine  makers. 
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Achievements  in  Photo-engraving  and  Letter  Press  Printing,"  Published  by 
American  Photo-Engraver's  Association,  Chicago,  1927. 

B.  Dalgin,  "Manual  of  Typographical  Standards,"  New  York  Times,  1927. 
John  Dell,  "Layouts  for  Advertising,"  Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co.,  1928. 

W.  A.  DwiGGiNS,  "Layout  in  Advertising,"  Harper  and  Brothers,  1928. 

T.  L.  De  Vinne,  "Plain  Printing  Types,"  New  York,  1900. 

G.  P.  Farrar,  "Typography  of  Advertisements  That  Pay,"  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

New  York,  1920. 

C.  H.  Greer,  "The  Buckeye  Book  of  Direct  Advertising,"  The  Beckett  Paper 

Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  1928. 

H.  T.  HovDE,  "Relative  Effects  of  Size  of  Type,  Leading  and  Context,      Jour- 
nal of  Applied  Psychology,"  Vol.  13,  No.  6,  and  Vol.  14,  No.  i,  1930. 

Charles  C.  Knights,  "The  Business  Man's  Guide  to  Printing,"   Macmillan, 

'927- 
Carroll  Rheinstrom,  "Psyching  the  Ads,"  Covici,  Friede,  1929. 
Benjamin  Sherbow,  "Effective  Type-use  for  Advertising,"  B.  Sherbow,  New 

York,  1922. 

D.  B.  Updike,  "Printing  Types"   (2  vols.),  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1922. 
F.  H.  Young,  "Advertising  Layout,"  Covici,  Friede,  1929. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  TRADE  MARK 

The  Trade  Mark  Defined. — The  trade  mark,  popularly 
speaking,  is  a  symbol  which  acts  as  the  pen  and  ink  personality 
of  the  manufacturer.  Legally,  of  course,  it  is  a  distinctive 
mark,  device,  symbol  or  name  which  identifies  the  article  as 
the  product  of  a  particular  manufacturer  and  at  the  same  time 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  articles  in  the  same  class.  Good 
will  is  so  completely  tied  up  with  the  idea  of  identification  as 
expressed  in  the  philosophy  of  trade  mark  history  and  growth 
that  in  many  cases  the  two  things  are  inevitably  combined.  It 
is  true  that  good  will  is  founded  not  upon  monopoly  but  upon 
competition,  or  at  least  upon  potential  competition,  whereas 
the  trade  mark  idea  carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  excluding 
competition.  If  not  in  terms  of  actual  exclusion  it  specifically 
identifies  a  product  so  that  it  cannot  become  confused  with 
another  in  the  same  class.  Good  will,  as  such,  means  that  you 
have  built  up  a  regular  purchasing  clientele.  Repeat  business  is 
thus  more  than  an  accident.  It  is  based  on  evidence  with  a 
reasonable  forecast  that  those  who  have  dealt  with  you  before 
will  return  to  purchase  your  product  or  services.  This  proba- 
bility, when  it  is  intensified,  becomes  a  matter  of  sale.  When 
one  wishes  to  purchase  a  going  business  he  usually  has  to  pay 
for  this  intangible  factor  known  as  good  will. 

The  History  and  Development  of  Identification  of  Prod- 
ucts.— To  understand  the  subject  of  trade  mark  and  trade 
mark  protection  a  study  of  the  history  of  trade  becomes  neces- 
sary. Originally  the  manufacturer  of  any  article  was  subjected 
to  the  dictation  of  the  jobber  or  wholesaler  as  to  the  type  of 
product  which  he  could  produce.  This  meant  that  for  the 
most  part  the  middleman  controlled  the  things  which  would 
be  produced.  Of  course  the  justification  was  that  the  middle- 
men were  closer  to  the  consumer  than  the  manufacturers  and 
could  thus  interpret  the  consumer's  desires  with  greater  accu- 
racy.    On  the  other  hand,  it  gave  middlemen  a  control  over  a 
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business  in  which  they  had  no  financial  interest  and  wherein 
they  were  promoting  ideas  primarily  for  their  own  profit.  The 
manufacturer  to  some  extent  has  changed  this.  While  he  still 
looks  to  the  middlemen  for  suggestions,  he  no  longer  is  willing 
to  allow  them  to  dictate  his  policy.  He  makes  up  his  samples 
and  presents  his  wares  to  the  middlemen  who  in  turn  present 
them  to  the  public.  This  could  never  have  been  possible  had 
it  not  been  for  the  use  of  the  trade  mark.  Identification  of  the 
manufacturer's  product  by  the  consumer  thru  intelligent  use  of 
a  trade  mark  thus  represents  a  significant  link  in  the  evolution 
of  selling  methods.  In  short,  less  than  half  a  decade  ago  the 
indirect  method  of  merchandising  goods  was  In  the  ascendency. 
Evolution  has  tended  to  create  in  the  public  mind  a  feeling  of 
confidence  through  the  use  of  the  trade  mark.  The  trade  mark 
thus  comes  to  symbolize  many  things.  It  has  the  power  to  rep- 
resentation which  makes  for  economy  of  energy.  It  stands  for 
a  standard  of  workmanship  and  quality  of  product.  It  exem- 
plifies the  business  policy  of  the  concern  which  uses  it.  It  is 
evident  that  any  symbolism  which  accomplishes  these  things  Is 
a  power  in  a  business  sense.  Within  the  past  few  years  this 
force  has  indeed  become  a  matter  of  importance  in  all  business 
discussion. 

While  no  one  can  give  a  complete  history  of  trade  mark 
identification,  the  antiquity  of  the  institution  can  be  shown  by 
the  laws  which  required  marks  to  be  put  upon  goods  manufac- 
tured by  certain  guilds.  The  Ordinance  of  Amiens  in  1374, 
Parma  in  1282,  Drapers  of  Carcassone,  1666,  Abbeville,  1376, 
the  Crossbow  makers  guild  of  Liebeck,  1425,  and  the  weavers 
of  Strassburg  in  1475,  are  examples. 

"The  Life  and  Art  of  Pompeii"  is  said  to  be  illustrated 
with  points  bearing  on  marks  used  in  trade.  The  history  of 
wines,  the  tapestries  of  Belgium,  Flemish  textiles,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  swords  of  Norsemen,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Roman 
manufactured  products,  and  the  shops  of  England, — all  bear 
mute  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  the  identification  of  products 
by  owners'  symbols. 

In  a  modern  sense,  in  this  country,  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion  for  trade   marks  was   recognized   as   early  as    1791    by 
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Thomas  Jefferson.  Since  1870  the  legal  enactments  have 
shown  the  necessity  for  such  protection. 

Principles  Governing  the  Creation  of  a  Trade  Mark. — 
The  careful  construction  of  a  trade  mark  ought  to  be  a  fun- 
damental consideration  before  any  considerable  amount  of 
money  is  expended  in  presenting  it  to  the  public.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  "there  is  no  servant  more  diligent,  more  faith- 
ful, more  persistent,  or  more  efficient  than  a  good  trade  mark.'* 
Conversely,  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  poor  trade  mark  is 
just  as  far  reaching.  Both  these  points  of  view  must  be  seri- 
ously considered  before  a  trade  mark  is  launched,  for  the  lapse 
of  time  between  the  selection  of  an  acceptable  mark  and  the 
time  that  it  becomes  indelibly  attached  to  the  goods  in  the 
public's  mind,  makes  It  Impossible,  or  at  best  inadvisable,  to 
alter  a  mark  once  accepted.  A  trade  mark,  therefore,  ought 
to  contain  all  of  the  elements  conducive  to  permanency.  If  it  is 
a  symbol,  the  rules  which  relate  to  the  senses,  attention,  focal 
point,  eye  movement,  and  other  mechanical  and  psychological 
developments  should  be  considered.  If  a  name,  there  are  other 
principles  to  be  heeded.  In  selecting  a  trade  mark,  no  general 
rule  is  applicable  for  It  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  product  and  the  class  of  people  to  whom  it  appeals.  There 
are  certain  facts  which  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  when  we  are 
attempting  to  construct  a  trade  mark  or  symbol.  These  sug- 
gestions are  divided  Into  certain  positive  suggestions  concerning 
what  a  trade  mark  should  be  and  others  suggesting  what  should 
be  avoided  from  a  commercial  or  advertising  standpoint. 

A  trade  mark  first  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  be  seen; 
while  It  is  not  a  common  fault  to  have  marks  microscopic  in 
size,  nevertheless,  there  are  many  marks  which  fail  to  stand 
out  because  they  are  not  large  enough.  In  this  regard,  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  old  story  about  John  Hancock  when  he 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence — his  remark  being 
that  he  would  sign  his  name  large  enough  so  that  the  King  of 
England  would  be  able  to  read  It  without  specs.  Secondly,  a 
trade  mark  should  be  one  which  is  simple  In  design.  A  mark 
w^hich  Is  simple  in  design  automatically  lends  itself  to  the  third 
positive  factor — that  the  mark  ought  to  be  easily  remembered. 
We  have  previously  mentioned  that  It  ought  to  conform  to  all 
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the  mechanical  and  psychological  laws  of  advertising  experi- 
ence, and  that  in  addition  it  should  be  distinctive  and  individual. 
As  to  the  negative  factors,  they  are  in  many  respects  merely  the 
converse  of  our  positive  suggestions.  First,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  common  and  familiar  forms  do  not  make  good 
trade  marks.  The  circle,  the  square,  the  crescent,  the  oblong 
are  already  overburdened  with  significance  because  they  have 
been  selected  by  concerns  as  their  obvious  choices.  Pictures  or 
designs  which  are  complicated  or  confused  rarely  make  good 
trade  marks.  The  reason  is  that  they  lack  simplicity  and 
people  will  not  take  the  time  to  decipher  them.  Among  the 
general  qualifications,  we  find  that  those  marks  which  depend 
upon  any  particular  color  arrangements  for  their  effectiveness 
are  rarely  effective — their  use  is  too  frequently  complicated. 
,^  Designs  which  are  higher  than  they  are  wide  are  difficult  to  fit 
Into  attractive  layouts.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a 
trade  mark  will  probably  have  to  be  reproduced  by  many  dif- 
ferent engraving  processes  and  therefore  those  marks  which 
print  too  black  or  too  white  or  are  Incapable  of  such  reproduc- 
tion are  rarely  good.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  mark  which 
is  ugly,  vulgar  or  repulsive,  or  which  has  a  comic  motif  should 
be  carefully  avoided. 

Ijnportance  of  Trade  Mark  IrtdividuaUty.— Since  the  trade 
mark  will  eventually  claim  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  a  distinct  individuality  be  attempted.  This  not  only 
means  that  the  trade  mark  should  not  resemble  any  trade  mark 
In  existence,  but  it  means  that  we  should  attempt  to  get  a  trade 
mark  which  has  a  broad  significance.  Care  in  the  selection  of 
a  trade  mark,  which  may  some  day  be  valued  at  millions  of 
dollars,  becomes  of  increasing  importance,  for,  of  course,  if  the 
trade  mark  has  no  legal  right  to  exist  all  of  the  effort  which 
has  been  put  Into  Its  selection  and  Into  making  it  a  merchan- 
dising factor,  would  be  lost.  The  first  thought  In  the  mind  of 
a  person  contemplating  the  selection  of  a  trade  mark  ought  to 
be  to  make  sure  that  the  trade  mark  Is  absolutely  his  own. 
After  all,  a  trade  mark  is  an  abstract  thing,  and  it  must  not  be 
thought  of  as  some  magic  word  or  sign  which  will  assure  suc- 
cess to  the  business  which  procures  it.  A  trade  mark  gets  Its 
value  from  the  fact  that  the  goods  which  it  represents  are 
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goods  of  a  dependable  manufacturer  who  puts  his  best  effort 
in  the  production  and  distributive  processes. 

Bulk  selling  was  formerly  In  vogue  and  at  such  a  time  the 
urge  to  identify  products  was  not  as  serious  as  it  has  become 
in  this  age  of  selection  by  sample  or  description.  Expanding 
markets,  the  widening  spread  between  consumer  and  manufac- 
turer mean  that  the  makers'  responsibility,  as  expressed  on  the 
trade  mark,  becomes  an  increasingly  important  problem. 

It  has  been  found  in  many  cases  that  a  man  will  put  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  into  the  selection  of  a  mark,  and, 
because  he  has  failed  to  investigate  adequately,  sees  his  efforts 
destroyed  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  someone  has  used  that 
mark  before  him.  In  the  trade  mark  law  itself,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  trade  mark  and  a  trade  name,  referring  to 
one  as  a  symbol  and  the  other  a  name.  However,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  when  one  selects  as  his  trade  mark  a  name  or  a 
symbol  that  each  case  is  Individual  and  must  be  settled  on  Its 
own  merits.  For  example,  we  have  seen  how  symbols  have 
certain  negative  and  positive  requirements.  It  is  also  true  that 
a  study  of  the  best  trade  names,  up  to  the  present,  show  that 
from  an  advertising  standpoint  certain  types  of  names  are  more 
acceptable  than  others.  It  also  shows  that  names  would  often 
prove  better  merchandising  helps  if  they  avoided  certain  char- 
acteristics or  prove  more  valuable  if  they  possessed  others. 

What  a  Trade  Name  Should  Be. — Experience  has  taught 
us  that  among  the  successful  trade  names  are  those  which  come 
under  the  heading  of,  first,  coined  words.  Many  of  these 
names  are  coined  from  the  name  of  the  company  Itself.  For 
instance,  "Nabisco"  is  a  word  which  has  been  coined  from  Na- 
tional Biscuit  Company,  selecting  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
first  and  last  words  and  the  first  three  letters  of  the  second. 
So  "Necco"  is  a  word  coined  from  the  name  of  the  concern 
producing  the  candy — New  England  Confectionery  Company. 
"Nesco"  Is  coined  from  the  name  of  the  company — National 
Enamel  and  Stamping  Company.  Recently  "Chocopic'*  was  a 
name  given  to  a  product  similar  to  "Eskimo  Pie,"  the  name 
having  been  composed  from  the  real  title — Chocolate  Covered 
Philadelphia  Ice  Cream.  Other  words  which  have  been  coined, 
though  not  from  the  name  of  the  company  particularly,  are: 
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"Karo,"  "Kodak,"  "Japalac,"  "Celluloid,"  "Pebeco,"  and 
"Postum." 

Secondly,  and  by  far  the  greatest  group  numerically,  are 
those  words  which  are  suggestive  in  their  interpretation  though 
not  descriptive.  The  reason  for  this  distinction  will  be  made 
clear  later  in  this  chapter.  The  suggestive  value  which  is 
wrapt  up  in  a  name  such  as  "Everwear,"  "Holeproof"  for 
hosiery,  "Velvet"  for  tobacco,  "WearEver"  for  aluminum 
cooking  utensils,  is  exceptional.  One  naturally  responds  to  the 
qualities  which  the  name  suggests.  It  is  certainly  true  that  any 
name  which  contains  all  of  the  elements  of  suggestion  appears 
to  establish  in  our  minds  wish  and  then  will  for  the  product 
with  its  ultimate  purchase.  In  the  case  of  "Velvet"  tobacco, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  by  the  very  nature  of  the  name  one  sup- 
plies his  own  slogan  of  "smooth  as  velvet,"  a  desirable  quality 
for  a  smoker. 

Another  group  of  words  which  has  been  used  effectively  are 
historic  names;  namely,  Bobby  Burns  and  Girard.  Numbers 
and  initials  may  be  used  as  In  the  case  of  "61  Floor  Varnish," 
the  Heinz  "57  Varieties,"  "Q.  R.  S.  Piano  Rolls,"  "3  in  i," 
"1776,"  "H.  O.,"  and  "B.  V.  D."  Many  names  give  an  im- 
pression of  high  quality  and  are  rather  fanciful  in  nature,  such 
as  "Regal,"  "Perfection,"  "Royal,"  and  "Ideal."  The  last 
group  under  this  heading  includes  signatures  with  the  personal 
touch  which  they  give  to  a  business.  Certainly  "Edison"  and 
"Whitman"  exemplify  this  type  of  name.  There  are  many 
combinations  of  portraits  and  signatures  which  have  been  used, 
such  as  "Mennen,"  and  "Smith  Brothers."  For  the  most  part, 
these  give  an  impression  of  stability  to  the  product  by  reason 
of  the  type  of  picture  which  has  been  used.  In  other  cases, 
combinations  of  words  and  symbols,  such  as  the  Prudential's 
"Rock  of  Gibraltar"  and  the  Heinz  "Pickle"  are  important. 
In  many  cases  characters  which  are  used,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  trade  marks,  become  inevitably  associated  with  some 
particular  product  and  the  result  is  that  the  Thirsty  Fibre  man 
of  the  Scott  Tissue  Company,  the  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  girl,  and 
the  Cream  of  Wheat  chef  become  at  once  Identifying  marks 
and  representative  characters.  We  might  call  these,  in  a  sense, 
double  element  trade  marks. 
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What  Your  Trade  Name  Should  Not  Be. — In  very  much 
the  same  way,  we  may  examine  trade  names  and  analyse  them 
in  terms  of  what  experience  has  taught  us  should  be  avoided. 

First,  we  ought  to  avoid  lengthiness.  Too  frequently  a 
trade  name  is  so  long  that  for  purposes  of  trade  it  is  auto- 
matically shortened  by  the  consumer.  This  has  been  the  case 
of  Kelley-Springfield  Pneumatic  Tires,  which  are  commonly 
known  as  "Kelleys."  Mennen^s  Borated  Talcum  Powder  has 
been  shortened  to  "Mennen's  Talc."  When  the  public  auto- 
matically shortens  a  name  of  its  own  volition,  it  is  certain  that 
the  name  was  entirely  too  long,  and  in  each  of  the  examples 
given  there  is  certainly  no  danger  of  being  misunderstood  by 

using  the  shorter  form. 

Second,  difficulties  in  pronunciation  should  also  be  avoided. 
Many  articles  in  spite  of  their  merit  have  had  difficulty  in  get- 
ting their  sales  to  mount  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
handicapped  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  name  of  the  product 
itself.    Wherever  a  company  has  been  forced  to  give  a  correct 
pronunciation  in  their  advertising,  you  will  find  that  the  proba- 
bilities  are  that  the  name  was  not  well  selected.    At  the  present 
time,  you  will  find  that  the  Clicquot  Ginger  Ale  people  have 
been  advertising  "Pronounce  Klee  Ko."     Geuting  shoes,  Bon 
Ami,  Ed  Pinaud's  and  Mazda  are  words  which  have  to  some 
degree  this  difficulty  of  pronunciation.     To  enter  a  store  and 
ask  for  a  bottle  of  "Klee  Cot  Ginger  Ale"  and  to  have  the 
clerk  correct  your  pronunciation  by  saying,  "You  mean  Klee 
Ko,"  would  mean  that  the  next  time  you  had  a  selection  of  a 
brand  to  make,  the  probabilities  are  that  you  would  ask  for 
some  brand  which  would  be  more  easily  pronounced.     It  niust 
be  remembered  thruout  this  discussion  that  we  are  not  criticiz- 
ing in  any  way  the  merits  of  the  product,  for  in  spite  of  poor 
names,  many  products  have  succeeded.     We  are  merely  com- 
menting upon  the  proper  or  improper  use  of  the  selected  trade 

name.  ,    .      i  u 

Any  name  which  is  degrading  or  grotesque  obviously  ought 

to  be  avoided.     While  examples  of  these  need  not  be  given, 

were  one  to  run  through  a  list  of  registered  trade  marks,  many 

would   be    found.      For   example,    "EZ    2   TI"    (neckwear), 

"Nosmellee"    (deodorant),   "Kiss  Me"    (Gum),   "Neutrita, ' 
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"Grap  Suga"  and  "Maz  All"  (food  products).  Any  name 
which  is  an  imitation  of  another  should  certainly  be  avoided. 
This  is  obvious  when  we  consider  the  possibility  of  infringe- 
ment on  them. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  any  name  which  has  a  detrimental 
background  or  is  in  disfavor  ought  to  be  avoided.  Historically, 
many  products  are  looked  upon  with  disfavor  or  suspicion  and 
in  selecting  a  name  for  such  a  product  we  ought  to  attempt, 
whenever  possible,  to  give  the  product  a  name  which  would 
keep  this  unfavorable  history  out  of  the  mind  of  the  individual 
purchasing  it. 

The  Legal  Phase  of  Trade  Marks.* — With  this  back- 
ground, it  is  well  to  analyse  requirements  of  the  laws  under 
which  trade  marks  are  registered  at  the  present  time.  The 
registrant  is  required  to  send  a  petition  or  request  signed  by 
himself  to  the  United  States  Patent  Office;  that  he  make  a 
statement  giving  his  name,  domicile,  plant  location,  citizenship, 
and  class  of  merchandise  upon  which  the  trade  mark  is  to  be 
used.  The  latter  may  be  gotten  from  an  official  classification 
which  is  published  by  the  Patent  Office.  A  further  statement 
concerning  how  the  trade  mark  is  to  be  affixed  to  the  product, 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  used,  a  description  of  the  mark, 
an  oath  of  affirmation  in  his  belief  as  to  his  exclusive  rights  to 
the  mark,  and  a  statement  that  it  is  used  in  interstate  trade, 
are  required.  A  drawing  of  the  mark  and  five  specimens  of  it 
actually  in  use  and  a  fee  of  $io  are  also  required. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  before  one  can  reg- 
ister a  trade  mark,  it  must  comply  with  certain  legal  require- 
ments. There  are  twelve  of  these  which  are  prohibitions  upon 
the  individual  who  is  registering  any  trade  mark.  First,  it  must 
not  be  a  mark  consisting  of  a  moral  or  scandalous  matter. 
Second,  the  flag,  coat  of  arms  or  insignias  of  the  United  States, 
any  state,  municipality  or  foreign  country.  Third,  any  design 
adopted  by  a  fraternal  organization.  Fourth,  a  mark  resem- 
bling a  registered  or  known  trade  mark  owned  and  in  use  by 
another  and  appropriated  to  merchandise  of  the  same  descrip- 
tive properties  so  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  or  to  deceive  purchasers.  Fifth,  a  mark  consist- 
ing of  the  name  of  an  individual  firm  or  corporation  unless  in 
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a  descriptive  manner.  Sixth,  a  mark  merely  descriptive  of  the 
goods.  Seventh,  geographical  names.  Eighth,  pictures  of  liv- 
ing persons  without  their  consent  in  writing.  Ninth,  any  name, 
mark,  character,  colors,  or  flag  adopted  by  any  institutions  or 
societies  incorporated  In  any  state  prior  to  the  date  of  adoption 
for  use  of  the  applicant.  Tenth,  any  mark  used  in  unlawful 
business  or  on  an  article  injurious  in  itself.  Eleventh,  one 
which  has  deception  of  the  public  as  its  motif.  Twelfth,  an 
abandoned  trade  mark.  It  will  be  noted  that  among  the  things 
which  are  to  be  avoided  are  geographical  or  descriptive  names. 
"Bay  State"  has  been  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  is  geo- 
graphical in  nature;  and  so  "Brass  Brite"  was  refused  regis- 
tration as  descriptive  of  a  polish.  Other  names  which  seem 
to  be  just  as  geographical  or  just  as  descriptive  in  nature  have 
been  approved,  so  that  the  line  which  separates  the  registerable 
and  non-reglsterable  names  on  these  two  grounds  seems  very 
fine,  and  certainly  depends  upon  the  type  of  the  individual  who 
makes  the  official  judgment. 

In  1920,  a  new  amendment  to  the  trade  mark  act  made  it 
possible  to  register  certain  marks  which  were  not  registerable 
under  the  act  of  1905.  This  amendment  says  that  "all  marks 
not  registrant  under  the  act  of  April  20,  1905,  except  as  speci- 
fied in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  5  (included  In  the 
headings  i  to  4  Inclusive  in  the  summary  in  the  act  of  1905), 
but  which  have  been  In  bona  fide  use  for  not  less  than  one 
year'*  may  now  be  registered  In  a  special  registry  for  marks  not 
eligible  for  registration  under  the  act  of  1905.  Registration 
under  this  act  is  an  evidence  of  ownership.  There  is  official 
record  of  the  marks  having  been  used  in  interstate  commerce 
for  one  year  or  more.  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  some 
advantages  of  one  law  over  the  other  and  the  old  law,  while  it 
does  not  grant  any  rights  not  already  existing,  does  give  cer- 
tain privileges  and  grants  certain  presumptions  as  regards  the 
owner  which  are  valuable.  Such  registration  under  the  old 
law  is  evidence  of  ownership  upon  its  face  and  the  burden  of 
proof  for  anyone  who  would  break  down  this  case  is  on  the 
objector.  Under  the  new  law,  whenever  any  person  believes 
that  he  Is  Injured  by  someone  else  having  a  trade  mark  which 
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he  believes  he  is  entitled  to,  he  applies  to  the  commissioner  of 
patents  to  cancel  the  same.  A  legal  procedure  is  then  entered 
into,  wherem  an  exammer  Instead  of  the  Federal  Court  Is  given 
jurisdiction  and  in  such  a  case  of  dispute,  the  burden  of  proof 
IS  on  the  registrant  to  prove  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  mark. 

In  commenting  upon  this  situation,  a  letter  from  a  promi- 
nent trade  mark  lawyer  summed  up  the  situation  as  follows  : 
The  trade  mark  law,  as  it  existed  up  until  1920,  provided  for 
the  registration  of  trade  marks  which  were  descriptive  in  na- 
ture,  but  in  1920,  an  addition  to  the  law  was  passed  containing 
provision  for  registering  marks  which  were  formerly  held  de- 
scriptive, provided  they  were  in  use  one  year  prior  to  the  date 
of  registration.  The  original  application  in  your  case  was  filed 
for  registration  under  the  provisions-  of  the  law  as  It  existed 
before  1920.  If  we  are  not  able  to  overcome  the  objection  as 
to  the  descriptive  nature  of  your  mark,  we  can  revise  the  appli- 
cation  so  as  to  bring  it  under  new  law,  in  which  case  it  will  go 
thru.  Protection  afforded  by  the  1920  addition  Isn't  so  com- 
prehensive  as  that  afforded  under  the  main  section  of  the  law 
and  so  I  will  get  the  examiner  to  reverse  his  ruling  if  possible."' 

QUESTIONS 

I.    Trace  the  evolution  of  the  trade  mark  and  describe  the  underlying  economic 
conditions  which  brought  it  to  its  present  status.  economic 

*•    JIJ'^'W  r^Vu""*  i-   7H'  '^^^'^^  ''  '^^  trade-mark  related   to   advertising 
nent'ull^?  ""^  '  '""''  ''  ^'^'^^  "^  ^'  '"^^^  '^'^''^^^  for  perra? 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  legal  protection  afforded  a  registered  trade-mark 
and  one  not  registered,  and  give  the  underlying  theory  therefor. 

4.  Enumerate  the  requisites   and   non-requisites  of  a   valid   trade-mark.     Does 

mark  ?^t''r?K  '^'?  'J'  '!.^^'  '°.  '•''''^''  ^^^  ^"  infringement  of  a  traSe! 
Tdescripttte.  determimng  whether  a  trade-mark  is  suggestive 

5.  Give  examples  and  discuss  in  their  relations  to  the  law  of  trade-marks  th^ 
following  terms:  "Arbitrary  in  character  and  selection^  "coined  word  - 
"catch  words  and  phrases."  woras   , 

6.  Discuss  the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  misrepresentative  advertising  and 
the  trade-mark  connected  therewith.  vciusuig  ana 

7.  What  additional  rules  of  law  apply  if  trade-mark  rights  are  claimed  merelv 
from  adoption  and  use?  Describe  the  forms  that  infringement  ^f  a  Tradi- 
mark^may  assume,  and  give  examples.    What  is  the  remedy  for  an  infringe- 

'•    ^  I^^^V^'^::^'''''  ^'  "^^''  ^'"  ^-"-"  -'-^  ^^^  --ement 
9.    From  a  legal  point  of  view,  what  is  the  limitation  imposed  upon  an  adver- 
tiser s  use  of  imagination  in  the  construction  of  a  campaign? 
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CHAPTER  XV 

^JH?r^'^  ^^^  PRESENT  status  OF  THE 
TRUTH-IN-ADVERTISING"  MOVEMENT* 

As  Carried  on  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 

An  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  creative  processes  at  work 
in  modern  advertising  efforts  to  establish  practices  of  truth  and 
integrity  in  relations  between  producer,  seller  and  the  public 
necessitates  a  review  of  the  different  stages  from   the  nonl 
organized  effort  to  the  present-day  organized  movement  known 

FlrJT'^-^^^T'^K    ^^'  "^^g"  ^'^  three  in  number: 
l;irst,  the  unscientific  day,  before  1895,  when  fraudulent  adver- 

tising  was  everywhere  countenanced,  with  occasional  state  laws 
passed  ,n  an  attempt  to  get  at  flagrant  violations;  second,  the 
semi-scentific  period  from  1893  to  1911,  when  standards  were 
in  the  making  and  when  evils  were  being  clearly  defined;  third, 
the  beginning  of  a  scientific  period,  from  191 1  to  the  present 
when  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing and  financing  its  Vigilance  Committee  with  a  definite  pro- 

id^rdsin"^""''^^^  ^"'^  *"  """"^^^  afterwards— "Truth-in- 

The  birth  of  "Truth-in-Advertising"  can  be  clearly  seen  as 
a  natural  part  of  orderly  evolution  in  the  making  of  advertis- 

'Jlirl'Tl'  ^     r  °""  °"r  '"°'^'™  ^°""P*  of  advertising  is 
clearly  defined     Let  us  review  its  significance.    Advertising  has 

ofthL   .h  ""f  l^"'"T  ^°'""-    ^'  ''^  '  ^«r-  the  dynfmic 
n„lS     :k     °"^^  '^^  cumulative  power  of  its  organized  ideas, 
nullifies  the  customs  of  ages  and  breaks  down  the  barriers  o 
individua    habits  of  limited  thinking.    It  works  for  the  fire 
and  establishes  concepts  related  to  higher  standards  of  living 
It  is  at  once  destroyer  and  creator  in  the  process  of  the  ever- 
evolving  new      Its  constructive  effort  is  to  superimpose  new 
conceptions   of  individual   attainment   and  community  deslfr 
and'sl'.JaiTctnl"'"""^  "'  "'  ""'"'''  "'  *'  American  Academy  of  Political 
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Advertising  plays  near  the  heart  of  humanity,  for  it  touches 
the  mainspring  of  individual  ambition  and  group  desire.  It  is 
one  of  the  creative  mechanisms  of  our  day,  involving  individual 
And  group  aspirations.  It  is  at  once  master  and  servant  of 
those  who  wield  its  power.  It  is  a  master  when  it  sets  the 
energy  impulse  of  man  toward  the  realization  of  wishes,  desires 
and  wants.  It  is  a  servant  of  the  individual  advertiser  when, 
thru  Its  form,  it  speaks  the  right  word  at  the  right  time,  in 
the  right  place,  and  In  the  right  mood.  And  it  is  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture  of  advertising  analysis  and  modern  experience 
that  the  "Truth"  concept  was  born. 

Some  business  enterprises  thru  opportunism  involving  un- 
fair profits  and  deceptive  practices,  have  shied  at  ethics  and 
have  been  false  and  unfair  in  their  advertising  appeal.  Caveat 
emptor  might  have  been  a  necessary  slogan  involving  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  when  business  was  whim,  caprice, 
childish  wonder  and  greed;  in  other  words,  unscientific.  But 
with  the  onrush  of  scientific  thinking  into  the  affairs  of  daily 
business,  somehow  conscience  began  to  find  Its  technique.  To 
the  wonder  of  the  strong  and  more  efficient,  there  began  to 
dawn  in  their  consciousness  a  conviction  that  modern  business 
not  only  might  but  must  become  strong  in  its  demands  for 
truthfulness  in  advertising  practices. 

These  first  sentiments  as  a  result  of  the  previous  "hit  and 
miss"  conceptions  of  action  for  the  suppression  of  fraudulent, 
misleading,  exaggerated  and  Indecent  advertising,  are  aptly  de- 
scribed by  John  Irving  Romer  in  Printers*  Ink  of  June  29, 
1893,  as  follows: 

The  only  criticism  of  the  Boston  Convention  that 
has  been  heard  anywhere  is  that  it  did  not  present 
a  definite  plan  for  the  elimination  of  objectionable 
forms  of  advertising.  Critics  said,  and  say  today, 
*'What  does  all  this  talk  about  a  higher  ethical  tone 
in  advertising  amount  to?  How  can  the  offenders 
be  reached?"  Honest  men  will  continue  to  be  hon- 
est and  dishonest  men  will  continue  to  follow  their 
devious  methods,  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  those 
who  seek  to  accomplish  reforms  by  mere  preach- 
ments. 
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It  is  as  if  reformers  went  up  and  down  the  land 
denouncing  burglary.  You  can  get  99%  of  the  public 
to  agree  with  you  that  burglary  is  a  very  wicked 
thing  and  should  be  suppressed.  But  the  1%  will 
break  into  your  house  at  night  and  walk  off  with  your 
solid  silver — that  is,  unless  there  is  a  law  which 
makes  burglary  a  crime,  and  a  police  force  that  will 
enforce  law. 

Can  the  power  of  the  law  be  invoked  to  eradicate 
dishonest  advertising?  If  so,  can  a  police  force  be 
marshaled  which  will  make  the  law  effective? 

Thus  was  sentiment  beginning  to  gather  in  the  year  1893. 
In  reviewing  the  evolutionary  processes  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  higher  and  better  practices  in  modern  advertising, 
it  is  only  right  that  we  characterize  the  lack  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  our  forefathers  as  due  to  their  ignorance  of  the  fruc- 
tifying power  of  science  to  render  a  livelihood  to  an  Increas- 
ingly large  number  of  people.  It  seems  as  if  the  modern  tend- 
ency to  establish  relations  based  on  the  idea  of  honesty  is  be- 
cause we  are  beginning  to  find  productivity  to  be  possible  within 
the  constitution  of  natural  laws  and  sciences.  These,  working 
together,  render  riches  in  abundance  to  those  whose  courage  is 
maintained  throughout  the  selling  process. 

Thus  conscience  and  science  become  one  in  a  healthy  strug- 
gle to  realize  individual  ambitions.  That  the  type  of  thinking 
of  the  "pre-truth"  days  was  childish  and  magical  in  Its  reaction 
to  life  can  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  following  advertise- 
ments of  the  sixteenth  century: 

Loss  of  Memory,  or  Forgetfulness,  certainlv 
cured  by  a  grateful  electuary  peculiarly  adapted  ior 
that  end;  it  strikes  at  the  primary  source,  which  few 
apprehend,  of  forgetfulness,  makes  the  head  clear 
and  easy,  the  spirits  free,  active,  and  undisturbed,  cor- 
roborates and  revives  all  the  noble  faculties  of  the 
soul,  such  as  thought,  judgment,  apprehension,  rea- 
son and  memory,  which  last  in  particular  it  so 
strengthens  as  to  render  that  faculty  exceeding  quick 
and  good  beyond  imagination ;  thereby  enabling  those 
whose  memory  was  before  almost  totally  lost,  to  re- 
member the  minutest  circumstances  of  their  affairs, 
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etc.  to  a  wonder.  Price  2s.  6d  a  pot.  Sold  only  at 
Mr.  Payne's,  at  the  Angel  and  Crown,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  with  directions. 

Since  so  many  upstarts  do  daily  publish  one  thing 
or  other  to  counterfeit  the  original  strops,  for  setting 
razors,  penknives,  lancets,  etc.,  upon,  and  pretend 
them  to  be  most  excellent;  the  first  author  of  the  said 
strops,  does  hereby  testify  that  all  such  sort  of  things 
are  only  made  in  imitation  of  the  true  ones  which  are 
permitted  to  be  sold  by  no  one  but  Mr.  Shipton,  at 
John's  Coffee  House,  in  Exchange  Alley,  as  hath 
been  often  mentioned  in  the  Gazettes,  to  prevent 
people  being  further  imposed  upon. 

An  opposition  notice  appeared  shortly  afterwards  in  the 
Daily  Courant  of  January  1 1 : 

The  right  Venetian  Strops  being  the  only  fam'd 
ones  made,  as  appears  by  the  many  thousands  that 
have  been  sold,  notwithstanding  the  many  false  shams 
and  ridiculous  pretences,  as  "original,"  etc.,  that  are 
almost  every  day  published  to  promote  the  sale  of 
counterfeits,  and  to  lessen  the  great  and  truly  won- 
derful fame  of  the  Venetian  Strops,  which  are  most 
certainly  the  best  in  the  world,  for  they  will  give 
razors,  penknives,  lancets,  etc.,  such  an  exquisite  fine, 
smooth,  sharp  exact  and  durable  edge,  that  the  like 
was  never  known,  which  has  been  experienced  by 
thousands  of  gentlemen  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Are  sold  only  at  Mr.  Allcraft's,  a  toy  shop 
at  the  Blue  Coat  Boy,  against  the  Royal  Exchange, 
&c.  &c. 

An  editor  of  one  paper  even  in  these  earlier  days  must 
have  had  remorse  of  conscience  as  is  indicated  in  the  following: 

Pray,  mind  the  half  sheet.  Like  lawyers,  I  take 
all  causes.  I  may  fairly;  who  likes  not  may  stop 
here. 

A  second  stage  in  the  development  of  better  advertising 
practices  was  an  attempt  in  the  year  19 11  to  discover  whether 
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or  not  the  common  law  could  be  made  to  bring  a  violator  to 
terms. 

H.  D.  Nims  in  Printers'  Ink  of   1911   touches  upon  this 
aspect  in  the  following  excerpt  : 

At  common  law  a  civil  action  was  possible  against 
a  person  who  deceived  another  by  false  or  fraudu- 
lent statements,  and  in  such  an  action,  damages  might 
be  recovered  representing  the  differences  between  the 
value  of  the  thing  actually  sold  in  connection  with  the 
fraudulent  statements  and  the  value  of  what  should 
have  been  sold  had  the  representations  been  made  in 
good  faith.  This  civil  action  is  of  little  value  in  pre- 
venting frauds  of  this  kind,  because  of  the  necessity 
ot  proving  this  damage,  and  because  oftentimes  the 
damage  on  this  basis  would  be  very  small.  It  would 
be  quite  possible  to  pass  a  statute  which  would  compel 
the  defendant,  on  judgment  being  obtained  against 
him,  to  pay  triple  damages  as  is  provided  in  the  Sher- 
man  Act  and  even  greater  damages  than  this  could 
probably  be  so  authorized  if  advisable.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  if  such  a  remedy  as  this  was 
created,  it  would  be  sufficiently  useful  to  serve  as  a 
preventative  of  these  fraudulent  acts. 

Turning  to  the  criminal  side  of  the  common  law 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  indictable  offense  rec- 
ognized by  it  which  corresponds  very  accurately  to 
the  originaung  and  publishing  of  a  fraudulent  adver- 
tisement.   The  nearest  analogy  to  it  is  found  in  what 

V^  'P"?.D?"  ^^"^r  'u"'^  ^  "'^"^^"  ^^^^h>  according  to 
East  s    Pleas  of  the  Crown,"  Vol.  2,  p.  818,  consists 

in  the  fraudulent  obtaming  of  the  property  of  another 

by  any  deceitful  and  illegal  practice  or  taken  (short 

of  felony)  which  affects  or  may  affect  the  public. 

A  review  of  the  common  laws  of  the  United  States  per- 
taining to  advertising  resulted  in  the  following: 

COMMON  LAW  SUMMARIZED 

It  may  be  said  that  (i)  there  is  nothing  in  the 
common  law  or  in  these  old  English  statutes  which 
are  a  part  of  American  common  law,  which  would 
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furnish  an  argument  against  enacting  statutes  making 
fraudulent  advertising  a  crime;  (2)  that  the  common 
law  and  the  English  statutes  mentioned  furnish,  by 
analogy,  ample  argument  for  the  contention  that 
fraudulent  advertising  is  a  cheat  or  false  pretense, 
and  therefore  should  be  regarded  as  a  crime  under 
the  various  state  statutes  prohibiting  the  use  of  false 
pretenses,  provided  it  results  in  definite  injury  to 
some  person;  (3)  that  there  are  statutes  in  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  states  of  the  Union  prohibiting  the  use 
of  all  false  pretenses  which  result  in  actual  injury; 
(4)  that  very  few  courts  have  passed  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  use  of  a  fraudulent  ad- 
vertisement is  a  crime  under  these  statutes. 

Experience,  science  and  law  finally  forced  recognition  of 
three  courses  of  procedure.  Mr.  Haase  states  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

Three  courses  are  open  to  you  In  taking  up  this 
matter.  First,  you  can  recommend  that  these  gen- 
eral laws  regarding  false  pretenses  be  amended  In 
each  state  in  such  way  as  may  be  necessary.  Sec- 
ondly, you  can  advocate  in  the  various  states  that 
merchants  of  the  Advertising  Clubs  do  as  is  being 
done  in  Atlanta — start  and  push  test  cases  under  the 
general  false  pretense  statutes.  Or,  thirdly,  you  can 
advocate  the  passage  in  all  of  the  states,  of  acts 
similar  to  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts  statutes, 
both  of  which,  it  may  be,  can  be  somewhat  improved 
upon. 

The  influence  of  Printers^  Ink  in  its  constant  Interest  finally 
resulted  in  the  *'Model  Statute"  based  upon  existing  statutes  in 
certain  states,  amplifying  certain  points  which  were  considered 
advisable.  This  statute  was  then  offered  by  Printers*  Ink  as 
a  suggestion  to  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America 
whose  combined  influence  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
*'Model  Statute"  as  law  in  twenty-four  states. 

The  Printers*  Ink  Model  Statute,  or  elaborations  of  it, 
without  substantial  change,  is  the  advertising  law  in  the  fol- 
lowing states: 
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Colorado 

Kentucky 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

New  Jersey 

Rhode  Island 

Illinois 

Michigan 

New  York 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota 

Washington 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Oklahoma 

Wyoming. 

The  remaining  states  which  have  advertising  laws,  many 
weakened  by  the  term,  "knowingly"  or  "with  fraudulent  in- 
tent," are  as  follows: 


Alabama  Maryland  Pennsylvania 

Arizona  Massachusetts  South  Carolina 

California  Montana  South  Dakota 

Connecticut  North  Carolina  Tennessee 


Utah 

West  Virginia. 


A  definite  course  of  action  Is  now  being  planned  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Model  Statute  in  every  state.  Its  form 
follows : 

THE  MODEL  STATUTE 

Any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  association  who, 
with  intent  to  sell  or  in  anywise  dispose  of  merchan- 
dise, securities,  service,  or  anything  offered  by  such 
person,  firm,  corporation  or  association,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  public  for  sale  or  distribution,  or  with 
intent  to  increase  the  consumption  thereof,  or  to  in- 
duce the  public  in  any  manner  to  enter  into  any  obliga- 
tion relating  thereto,  or  to  acquire  title  thereto,  or  an 
interest  therein,  makes,  publishes,  disseminates,  circu- 
lates, or  places  before  the  public,  or  causes,  directly 
or  indirectly  to  be  made,  published,  disseminated,  cir- 
culated or  placed  before  the  public,  in  this  state,  in  a 
newspaper  or  other  publication,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
book,  notice,  hand-bill,  poster,  bill,  circular,  pamphlet 
or  letter,  or  in  any  other  way,  an  advertisement  of 
any  sort  regarding  merchandise,  securities,  service,  or 
anything  so  offered  to  the  public,  which  advertisement 
contains  any  assertion,  representation  or  statement  of 
fact  which  is  untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
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To  reinforce  this  law  there  has  finally  evolved  what  in 
advertising  practice  is  known  as  the  *Truth-in-Advertising'' 
movement.  It  was  initiated  by  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  which  is  what  its  name  implies — a  world- 
wide association  of  advertising  clubs.  The  movement  finds 
expression  through  a  special  department  of  the  association, 
known  as  the  National  Vigilance  Committee,  and  through  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureaus  and  Commissions,  located  in  most  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

"The  National  Vigilance  Committee,"  as  the  plan  is 
worked  out,  "concerns  itself  with  abuses  of  national  advertis- 
ing, and  also  works  in  cooperation  with  the  local  Bureaus, 
which  in  turn,  cooperate  with  each  other,  thus  maintaining  a 
nation-wide  organization. 

"The  membership  of  a  Bureau,  which  is  by  firm,  includes 
newspapers  and  other  publications,  retailers,  banks,  investment 
bankers,  advertising  agencies,  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  etc. 

"Any  local  business  house  of  good  standing  is  eligible  to 
membership.  Such  membership  carries  the  privilege  of  com- 
plaint against  abuses  of  advertising,  the  right  to  receive  all 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Bureau,  the  advantage  of  certain  forms 
of  confidential  Bureau  service,  and,  of  course,  a  share  in  the 
credit  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  organization. 

"Bureau  work  has  two  main  divisions — Merchandise  and 
Financial.  The  Merchandise  Division  directs  its  attention  to 
abuses  of  advertising  in  such  fields  as  department  stores,  men's 
and  women's  apparel,  other  retail  groups,  automotive  and 
technical,  medical  and  drug,  food  and  beverages,  etc.  The 
Financial  Division  is  concerned  largely  with  questionable  stock 
promotion  schemes." 

Better  Business  Bureaus  are  now  in  operation  in  about  48 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  work  of  these  bureaus  is  not 
only  critical  and  condemnatory  of  bad  practices  but  it  is  con- 
structive as  well.  For  instance,  the  Better  Business  Commis- 
sion of  the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club  offers  recommendations 
as  a  guide  to  assist  in  avoiding  advertising  statements  and  prac- 
tices that  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  consumer's  confidence  in 
all  advertising. 

The  bureaus  render  definite  forms  of  service.     Statements 
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of  these  services  with  typical  applications  of  each  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Better  Business  Bureau  protects  the  buying  public 
against  deception  and  possible  fraud  in  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising by  investigating  and  correcting  wrong  practices. 

Certain  seasonable  goods  have  often  been  priced  at  a  stated 
figure  a  few  weeks  previous  and  later  offered  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced price.  The  former  price  is  used  in  many  instances  as 
the  value,  when,  in  fact,  the  value  of  such  an  article  has  been 
greatly  reduced  on  account  of  the  season  and  other  conditions 
and  such  a  statement  would  be  more  or  less  misleading. 

2.  Persuades  individual  firms  to  discontinue  unfair  tactics 
that  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  competitors. 

Manufacturers  have  been  known  to  bill  goods  to  retailers 
with  the  misstatement  that  the  goods  were  all  wool.  The  re- 
tailer has  in  his  turn  sold  them  to  the  public  as  all  wool.  The 
court  held  that  there  was  no  defense.  The  retailer  should 
have  known  whether  or  not  they  were  all  wool.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  look  upon  the  retailer  as  an  expert. 

3.  Removes  unjustified  suspicion  and  misunderstanding  be- 
tween competitors  by  getting  the  facts  regarding  suspected  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising  practices  and  reporting  upon  their 
real  character. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  conjunction  with  a  Con- 
ference on  Trade  Practices  of  the  Pyroxylin  Plastic  Industry, 
developed  the  following  points  concerning  the  branding  and 
advertising  of  pyroxylin  articles : 

We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  words  "Ivory," 
"Shell,"  "Amber,"  "Jade,"  "Coral,"  etc.,  in  any  other 
than  an  adjective  sense,  and  then  only  when  coupled 
with  the  name  of  the  material  or  some  other  qualify- 
ing term,  such  as  color^  finish,  etc.  Illustrative  of  the 
foregoing,  the  following,  and  similar  terms,  would 
be  permissible:  "Ivory  Celluloid,"  "Ivory  Pyralin," 
"Ivory  Fibreloid,"  "Ivory  Viscoloid,"  "Ivory  Zyno- 
lite,"  "Ivory  Acwelite,"  etc.,  "Ivory  Color  Celluloid," 
etc.,  "Ivory  Color  Dressing  Combs,"  "Ivory  Finish 
Combs,"  "Imitation  Ivory,"  "Imitation  Shell,"  etc. 
The  following  and  similar  terms  would  be  objection- 
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able:  *Trench  Ivory,"  "Parisian  Ivory/'  "Tortoise- 
Shell/'  "Tortoise-Shell  Eyeglasses,"  "Ivory  Combs," 
"Florentine  Shell,"  "Ivory  Toilet  Sets,"  "Pyralin 
Ivory,"  "Jade  Necklaces,"  "Coral  Necklaces," 
"American  Ivory,"  etc. 

We  are  further  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  words 
"French,"  "Parisian,"  or  any  other  geographical  des- 
ignations in  connection  with  the  material  or  articles 
fabricated  therefrom,  unless  they  truly  express  the 
point  of  origin  and  are  coupled  with  some  other 
qualifying  term,  such  as  color,  finish,  etc.  Under  the 
foregoing,  the  terms  "French  Ivory,"  "Florentine 
Shell,"  etc.,  would  be  objectionable,  while  "French 
Ivory  Finish"  would  be  permissible  if  the  thing  in 
question  originated  in  France. 

4.  Reduces  the  burden  of  unjustified  public  suspicion  which 
may,  through  misunderstanding,  rest  upon  the  advertising  or 
merchandising  of  any  institution. 

The  following  circular  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  evi- 
dences their  watchfulness  on  this  point. 

"self-collection"  letter  systems 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  a  num- 
ber of  so-called  collection  agencies,  systems,  or  asso- 
ciations are  advertising  in  the  "Salesmen  Wanted" 
and  "Business  Opportunity"  columns  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  The  following  is  a  representative 
piece  of  their  copy: 

Agents — $25  to  $100  per  day — Salesmen  selling 
absolute  necessity  to  merchants  and  professional  men. 
525%  profit.  Big  weekly  repeater.  To  ambitious 
men  and  women  this  means  $io,ooo-$50,ooo  yearly. 
Send  dime  to  cover  mailing.     Outfit  free. 

The  earning  claims  in  the  classified  advertise- 
ments appear  exaggerated  and  are  objectionable  in 
themselves,  but  a  more  serious  consideration  arises 
from  the  manner  in  which  these  systems  operate. 

The  salesmen  purchase  the  systems  for  prices 
ranging  from  one  to  two  dollars  and  resell  them  to 
merchants  for  five  or  six  dollars,  thus  pocketing  an 
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exorbitant  profit  on  each  transaction.  We  understand 
that  the  systems  are  composed  of  a  series  of  collec- 
tion letters  for  delinquent  accounts.  It  is  said  that 
merchants  fill  in  and  mail  the  letters,  making  it  ap- 
pear that  the  communications  come  direct  from  the 
collection  agency  ofllice,  whereas  the  so-called  agency 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them  after  they  are  sold  to 
the  merchant.  This  is,  of  course,  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts  and  we  believe  savors  of  duress,  besides 
appearing  to  be  a  species  of  false  pretense.  The 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  but  that  a  debtor  could  set  up  a 
valid  defense  against  the  account  if  the  matter  was 
pressed  to  a  suit. 

Merchants  desiring  to  protect  the  Good  Will  of 
their  businesses  should  be  warned  against  this  ques- 
tionable method  of  collecting  delinquent  accounts. 

Publications  are  given  these  facts  so  they  may  be 
fully  informed  concerning  a  practice  of  confidence- 
destroying  character. 

NATIONAL  vigilance  COMMITTEE 

5.  Seeks  to  create  maximum  public  confidence  in  every  rec- 
ognized form  of  advertising — out-of-doors  as  well  as  news- 
paper, magazine,  direct  mail,  etc, — by  making  all  advertising 
trustworthy. 

Customers  dissatisfied  by  reason  of  unfortunate 
experiences  with  advertised  goods  or  services  may 
secure  adjustments  through  the  Bureau,  which  at  the 
same  time  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  edu- 
cate the  advertiser  in  error  to  better  methods  and  to 
impress  on  the  individual  customer  the  integrity  of 

most  business. 

A  woman  in  Portland  ordered  a  pair  of  solid  gold 
earrings  of  special  design.  When  the  earrings  were 
delivered,  she  became  suspicious  of  their  quality  and 
a  test  by  another  jeweler  confirmed  her  opinion  that 
they  were  not  solid  gold.  The  customer  attempted 
to  get  a  refund  of  her  money,  which  was  refused. 
She  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
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reau,  which  found  the  facts  to  be  as  represented  by 
the  woman.  At  first  the  store  was  not  inclined  to 
concede  anything,  but  a  straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk  to  the  manager  on  the  influence  of  such  methods 
on  the  prestige  of  his  business  and  the  Good  Will  of 
all  business  brought  results.  A  refund  was  made  to 
the  woman  and  the  store  had  been  given  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  cash-drawer  value  of  honesty  in  mer- 
chandising. 

6.  Increases  public  confidence  in  all  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising by  cooperating  with  the  advertiser  to  represent  cor- 
rectly his  goods  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  sold. 

Statement: — "$io   Y   Fire    Extinguishers,    $4.98. 
Buy  one  and  reduce  your  auto  insurance  15%. 

It  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  that 
these  fire  extinguishers  did  not  all  contain  a  Fire  Un- 
derwriter's label  and  that  they  did  not  all  reduce  pre- 
miums on  automobile  insurance. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Y  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  and  it  was  learned  that  they  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  advertiser  in  advance.  Both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  Vigilance  Committee  have  been 
assured  that  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  a  reoccur- 
rence of  this  matter  in  the  future. 

7.  Helps  an  advertiser  make  his  printed  announcements 
more  believable  and  productive.  In  many  cases  it  turns  an  un^ 
scrupulous  advertiser  into  a  fair-dealing  advertiser. 

"rust-proof  iron" 

The  Bureau  received  a  postal  card  signed  by  a 
Mrs.  X,  stating  that  she  had  bought  a  well-known 
washing-machine  from  a  local  firm  who  had  adver- 
tised same  as  being  rust-proof  and  that  after  short 
use,  it  had  rusted  and  that  the  firm  in  question  had 
refused  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

Investigation:  The  local  representative  for  Y 
Iron  stated  that  their  product  should  not  be  adver- 
tised  as    ''rust-proof,"   but   could  be   advertised   as 
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"rust-resisting."  This  information  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  retailer,  who  sold  the  washing-machine, 
as  the  Bureau  desired  to  make  a  complete  investiga- 
tion as  to  whether  the  lady  who  had  purchased  same 
had  given  it  reasonable  care.  It  was  found  that  no 
such  person  lived  at  3d  Street,  or  4th  Avenue. 

Results:  However,  the  next  advertisement  of 
the  retailer  in  question  carried  the  words  ''rust- 
resisting"  in  explanation  of  Y  Iron — this  without  any 
suggestion  from  the  Bureau  that  an  investigation  was 
being  made.  The  constructive  power  of  the  Bureau 
had  apparently  had  a  silent  but  imperative  effect. 

It  later  developed  that  apparently  a  competitor 
of  the  retailer  had  made  the  complaint  to  test  the 
efliciency  of  the  Bureau  as  well  as  to  "knock  his  com- 
petitor." The  case  was  thus  automatically  cleared 
up  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

8.  Protects  public  confidence  in  the  business  community  as 
a  reliable  trade  center  so  that  buyers  in  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory may  feel  that  they  will  get  value-received  in  a  Bureau  City, 

Statement: — "Lots  $500  to  $600.  Write  or  phone 
for  an  appointment  to  inspect  B  by  motor  or  air- 
plane." 

We  received  a  complaint  to  the  effect  that  the  lots 
advertised  at  $500  to  $600  were  not  sufficient  in  size 
to  be  used  as  a  home  site  and  that  when  one  answered 
the  advertisement  it  was  explained  by  the  salesman 
that  two  or  more  would  have  to  be  purchased  in 
order  to  secure  sufficient  area  upon  which  to  build. 
It  was  further  reported  that  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  advertiser  had  been  approached  on  the 
question  of  inspecting  B  by  airplane  and  his  answer 
was  that  the  statement  offering  an  airplane  inspection 
was  a  joke.  • 

Our  investigator  called  upon  Mr.  D,  who  ad- 
mitted that  the  lots  were  too  small  for  home  sites 
and  that  the  property  was  divided  into  this  size  lot 
(25  x  150)  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  pur- 
chaser to  secure  a  75-foot  front  by  buying  3  lots, 
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while  this  would  not  be  possible  if  they  were  divided 
into  50-foot  lots. 

Our  investigator  explained  to  him  that  there  was 
no  objection  as  to  the  size  of  the  lots  or  the  quoting 
of  the  price  of  a  single  lot  so  long  as  the  copy  made 
clear  the  fact  that  one  could  not  purchase  a  single  lot 
and  secure  sufficient  ground  upon  which  to  build  a 
home. 

When  Mr.  D  was  approached  on  the  question  of 
the  airplane  inspection,  he  said  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  with  the  flying  field  at  K  for  an  air- 
plane and  that  if  our  investigator  wished  to  make  the 
trip,  the  plane  was  at  his  disposal. 

9.  Informs  stores  which  are  members  of  the  Bureau  con- 
cern'tng  misleading  statements  made  by  employes  with  respect 
to  goods  advertised,  as  well  as  the  unfamiliarity  of  employes 
with  merchandise  advertised  by  their  respective  departments. 

Statement:— "Gillette  Razor,  50  cents." 

Our  investigator  noticed  the  sign  in  the  window 
of  the  above-named  store  and,  upon  going  in  and  pur- 
chasing one  of  the  razors,  found  that  it  was  one  of 
German  make  designed  to  resemble  the  Gillette  razor. 

He  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the  advertiser, 
who  immediately  removed  the  sign. 

10.  Cooperates  with  an  honest  business  institution  to  help 
it  remove  confidence-destroying  spots  in  its  own  advertising 
and  merchandising, 

AUCTION  SALE  OF  UNREDEEMED  PLEDGES 

A  well-known  firm  of  auctioneers  advertised  a 
two-day  public  sale  of  "Thousands  of  Unredeemed 
Pledges  of  D's  Loan  Office." 

Investigation:  Investigation  showed  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  articles  offered  for  sale 
had  never  been  in  the  stock  of  D's  Loan  Office,  were 
not  unredeemed  pledges  of  any  kind  and  were,  in 
truth,  the  property  of  another  well-known  loan  office, 
which  was  keeping  its  own  name  in  the  dark  and  had 
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simply  arranged  the  sale  under  the  advertised  name 
of  the  auctioneer  company. 

Results:  The  auctioneer  was  advised  that  his 
sale  could  not  continue  unless  the  truth  of  the  matter 
was  clearly  given  to  the  public.  The  owner  of  the 
stock,  whose  name  did  not  appear,  was  advised  like- 
wise and  the  sale  did  not  open  on  the  second  day. 
The  first  day's  sale  was  conducted  at  a  loss  of  some- 
thing over  $100,  which  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
poor  business  probable  as  a  result  of  misleading  and 
untrue  advertising.  The  Bureau  is  convinced  that 
had  the  sale  been  advertised  strictly  according  to  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  conducted  along  the  same  lines, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  a  success! 

statistics  were  true 

A  company  selling  orchard  lands  in  a  southern 
state  published,  in  its  prospectus,  statistics  of  prob- 
able yields  from  bearing  trees  which  were  questioned 
by  a  prospective  purchaser.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  advertiser  had  based  the  data  in  question  on 
carefully  verified  figures  and  had  understated  rather 
than  overstated  his  proposition  based  on  actual  yields. 
In  conference  with  representatives  of  the  company,' 
the  committee  recommended  that  future  advertising 
state  the  sources  from  which  the  figures  quoted  were 
derived  and  make  clear  the  care  with  which  the  yields 
were  verified  and  analysed,  in  order  that  believability 
might  be  increased. 

II.  Curbs  certain  types  of  fraud  such  as  ''home  work'* 
schemes  and  ''gyp''  sales,  advertising  both  locally  and  nation- 
ally tn  the  classified  columns  of  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
by  direct  mail. 

Y  securities  advertising 

D's  ''investment  house,"  the  Y  Securities  Com- 
pany, posed  in  many  advertisements  as  a  regular 
establishment  dealing  in  ''reliable  industrial  securi- 
ties." This  appears  on  the  letterhead,  although  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  that  either  D  or  the  Y 
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Securities  Company  ever  dealt  in  anything  but  the 
stocks  of  D's  various  enterprises. 

In  a  magazine  called,  with  fine  irony,  Truth, 
and  containing  about  as  wild  and  unreliable  *'news" 
of  phenomenal  fortunes  made  in  oil  as  we  have  ever 
seen,  the  Y  Securities  Company  was  a  liberal  "ad- 
vertiser," if,  indeed,  the  magazine  was  not  merely  a 
house  organ  for  that  company.  In  one  of  these  an- 
nouncements it  is  stated,  in  an  effort  to  sell  Y  Securi- 
ties stock,  that  "here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  take 
absolutely  sure  profits  out  of  the  great  Texas  oil 
boom.  The  Y  Securities  Company  is  as  sound  and  as 
strong  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  It  markets  nothing 
but  the  very  best  oil  securities,  and  it  takes  no  risk 
of  any  sort  whatever.  Every  transaction  brings  its 
stockholders  a  profit." 

As  before  stated,  this  company  dealt  in  D's 
stocks  exclusively:  X  Oil,  now  in  a  receiver's  hands, 
Y  Oil  and  Refining,  now  defunct,  and  the  Y  Securi- 
ties Company,  "as  sound  and  as  strong  as  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar,"  which  is  also  now  defunct. 

ADVERTISING  FOR   "sUCKER  LIST" 

D  has  more  than  once  advertised  in  newspapers 
offering  to  send  free  to  inquirers,  maps  and  data  re- 
garding the  Texas  oil  fields.  These  advertisements 
do  not  mention  his  oil  companies  but  they  are  merely 
inserted  to  get  additional  names  for  his  "sucker  list." 

We  suggest  that  copy  received  from  D  be  weighed 
in  the  light  of  facts  set  out  above. 

12.  Promotes  state  and  municipal  legislation  for  the  better 
protection  of  legitimate  business  and  the  public  from  abuses  of 
advertising.  But  only  flagrant  misuses  of  advertising  are  prose- 
cuted, and  then  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Examination  of  X,  said  to  have  been  the  or- 
ganizer of  four  Suit  Clubs,  will  take  place  in  Police 
Court  according  to  information  given  out  by  the 
Prosecuting  Attorney. 

The  warrant  was  issued  after  investigation  by 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  in  conjunction  with  the 
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Prosecuting  Attorney's  office.  Men  who  joined  the 
clubs,  it  is  charged,  paid  $1  a  week  until  a  certain 
amount  had  been  placed  to  their  credit.  Then  they 
were  supposed  to  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  a 
tailored  suit.  Once  a  week,  it  was  advertised,  a 
drawing  would  be  held  and  suit  given  free. 

Investigators  working  for  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau have  been  informed  by  local  detectives  that  no 
one  has  received  a  suit  free  as  far  as  they  have  been 
able  to  ascertain.  A  foreman  in  the  Plant  told  de- 
tectives he  was  notified  that  he  had  won  a  $38  suit, 
but  when  he  went  to  claim  it  he  was  informed  that  all 
suits  at  this  price  had  been  disposed  of,  but  he  could 
obtain  a  $55  suit  by  paying  the  difference. 

According  to  the  Prosecutor  few  men  ever  got 
suits  for  the  amount  they  agreed  to  pay.  After  pay- 
ing in  the  required  sum,  it  was  charged,  the  club 
members  were  informed  that  cloth  had  gone  up  and 
the  suit  would  cost  $70  or  more.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 300  complaints  in  the  Prosecutor's  office,  the 
police  say,  of  persons  who  have  paid  their  money  and 
never  have  drawn  a  suit  of  clothes.  Four  shops  were 
maintained  in  P — . 

13.  Secures  adjustments  for  customers  dissatisfied  by  rea- 
son of  unfortunate  experiences  with  advertised  goods  or  service, 
at  the  same  time  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  edu- 
cate the  advertiser  in  error  to  better  methods  and  to  impress 
on  the  individual  customer  the  integrity  of  most  business. 

This  practice  of  deceptive  cuts  or  illustrations  is 
causing  much  dissatisfaction  and  is  greatly  decreasing 
reader-confidence  because, 

1.  The  reader  always  assumes,  and  rightfully  so, 
that  cuts  are  samples  of  the  merchandise  offered  for 
sale  (the  only  exception  being  announcement  adver- 
tisements and  others  of  general  nature). 

2.  When  it  is  found  the  style  represented  by  a 
cut  is  not  to  be  had,  and,  perhaps,  never  was  included, 
there  is  a  great  big  loss  of  good  will. 

Is  it  worth  it?  If  you  have  experienced  some  of 
the  reactions  of  the  buying  public  as  the  author  has 
experienced  them,  you  would  say  no.    Besides,  some 
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advertisers  seem  to  use  such  cuts  with  intent  to  mis- 
lead. 

14.  Takes  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  investment  bank- 
ers from  the  unfair  competition  of  fraudulent  stock  promo- 
tions, conserving  money  in  legitimate  business  channels  in  the 
interest  of  banks  and  business  generally,  and  maintaining  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  advertising  of  worthy  investment 
securities. 

The  Minneapolis  Business  Bureau  reports  its 
experience  as  follows:  The  Bureau  has  consistently 
extended  and  received  cooperation  from  the  State 
Securities  Commission  in  the  realm  of  speculative 
financial  advertising.  The  investigation  of  "Fraudu- 
lent Financial  Advertising"  is  directed  against  those 
who  seek  to  reach  investors,  big  and  little,  with 
promises  of  handsome  and  impossible  returns.  Con- 
siderable research  is  required.  This  is  especially  true 
here  because  an  amendment  to  the  Blue  Sky  Law  in 
19 19  prevents  the  newspaper  advertising  of  any 
security  not  approved  by  the  Securities  Commission. 
So  to  a  very  large  extent,  promoters  of  alluring  but 
undesirable  investments,  securities,  oil  stocks  and 
get-rich-quick  schemers  have  resorted  to  sucker  lists 
and  direct-by-mail-advertising. 

Summary. — The  work  to  be  done  by  a  bureau  of  this  kind 
often  seems  difficult  to  accomplish.  Precedents,  customs  and 
habits  of  business  are  not  readily  amenable  to  change,  espe- 
cially where  self-preservation,  competition  and  fear  of  loss  are 
involved.  But  time  will  be  found  to  be  working  for  those  ideas 
which  encourage  fairness  and  justice  in  business  and  human 
relations.  The  present  accomplishments  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureas  consist  in  giving  us  a  picture  of  the  varied  dishonest 
practices.  As  these  evils  are  isolated  and  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  impartial  observer,  we  may  hope  for  increasing 
approval  of  the  efforts  of  this  organization.  As  business  comes 
to  see  the  soundness  of  honesty  in  creating  good  will  reducible 
to  money  and  keeping  customers  over  longer  periods  of  time, 
there  will  be  increasing  sentiment  for  such  rules  in  the  game 
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of  business  as  will  demand  fair  trade  practices.  Business  or- 
ganizations incorporated  to  serve  thru  successive  generations 
are  under  compulsion  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  purchasing 
public.  As  these  corporations  come  to  sense  the  right  and 
necessity  for  fair  competition,  the  "Truth-in-Advertising" 
movement  backed  by  these  influences  will  become  increasingly 
effective  in  its  efforts. 


HISTORY  AND  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  "TRUTH-IN- 
ADVERTISING"  MOVEMENT 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  economic  conditions  maintain  such  that  we  can  say  that  there  are  three 
epochs  of  advertising?    Define  and  justify  each  epoch. 

2.  What  is  the  relationship   existing  between   the  development  of  science   and 
a  tendency  toward  "truth"  in  advertising? 

3.  What  are  the  different  factors  in  business  competition  which  bring  about  dis- 
honesty m  advertising? 
Is  there  a  difference  between  deception  and  fraud?     Discuss. 

(a)  Why  is  the  public  susceptible  to  mere  price  appeal? 

(b)  Is  it  possible  to  have  "honest  bargains"?    If  so,  under  what  conditions? 
Discuss. 

6.  (a)   What  is  the  Better  Business  Bureau  now  doing  to  develop  a  better  atti- 
tude toward  truth  in  advertising? 

(b)   What  methods  does  it  employ? 

7.  Why  is  the  work  of  this  kind  of  organization  necessarily  slow  in  its  accom- 
plishments? 

8.  Would  you  say  that  the  present  laws  were  such  as  to  eliminate  dishonesty? 

9.  VVould   price   maintenance   eliminate   dishonesty   in   merchandising   methods? 
Discuss. 

lo.    ^yhat  are  the  following  agencies  doing  to  bring  about  honest  trading  condi- 
tions: 

(a)  Government 

(b)  Chambers  of  Commerce 

(c)  Trade  organizations. 
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Administrators,  of  business,  necessary 
to  have  comprehensive  understand- 
ing  of   advertising   campaign,    337- 

338 
Adornment,  tendency  of,  233-235 
Advertiser,   analysis   by,   of   article  or 

proposition,  44 
campaign  by,   motivation  of,  26-42 
color,  evaluation  of,  by,  302-306 
consumption  must  be  increased  by,  6 
creation  of  the  vogue,  57 
customs,  influence  of,  upon,  60-62 
desire,  his  relation  to,  45-48,  191-192 
discourse,  importance  of,  77,  78 

types  of,  78-99 
economic  problems  of,  11-16 
education  as  a  function  of,  49,  50 
functions  of,  general,  1-4,  13 
good  article  essential  to  success  of,  44 
habit  and,  58-59 
illustrations  and,  387-399 
influence  of  mind  laws,  54-57 
inhibition  and,  61,  62 
instincts,  significance  of,  239 

use  by,  197-201 
leadership  demanded  of,  6-8 
media  and,  382-384 
mental  processes  and,  255-257 
people  and,  48-49 
qualities  of,  43 

reaction  of  individuals  and,  64-67 
relation  to  the  crowd,  62,  63 
reproduction    of    illustrations     and, 

399-427 
stimulation  of  business  by,  13 
temperamental  tendencies  and,  68-77 
vision  of,  50,  51 
Advertisement,  classification  according 
to  its  form,  aerial,  148-151 

demonstrative,  151-154 

descriptive,  145-148 

perspective,  148 

projective,  143-145 

selective,  151 
construction  of,   factors  of  balance, 
117-121 

eye  movement,  117-121 

focal  points,  108-112 

mathematical  vs.  irregular  forms, 
112-117 

mathematical      vs.      psychological 
square,  108-112 


Advertisement,  construction  of  (Cont.) 

proportion,  117-121 

symmetry,  117-121 

unity,  117-121 
development  of  a  finished,  462-464 
expense  of  preparing,  458-461 
influence  of  color,  154-157 
justification  of,  158 
mechanical    make   up   of,    principles 
of,  balance,  103-104 

distance,  102 

fusion,  105 

style  of  type,  103 
mechanics  of,  456-458 
psychical  make  up,  comparative  val- 
ues of  simple  and  complex  ef- 
fects, 134-137 

complex  effects  in,  134-137 

disintegration,  134-137 

grouping  in,  130-134 

simple  effect,  130 
value  of  illustration  in,  159 
Advertising,  agency,  compensation,  341 

departmental  organization,  353 

functions,  355 

media  analysis,  353 

semi-professional  nature,  342 

services  rendered,  342 
appeal  aspect,  advertising,  26-29 

cooperative,  32-35 

newsvertisement,  29-32 

publicity,  advertising  vs.,  35-38 
pure,  39-42 
as  a  science,  3 
budget  for,   methods  of  calculation, 

349-350 
cumulative  effect  of,  3 
defined,  1-2,  65,  483 
department,  function,  356 

manager  of,  355 

necessity  of  analysis  by,  337 

sales  department  cooperation  with, 

351 

dynamic  force  of,  3 

effect  of  pressure  of,  6 

epochs  of,  scientific,  483,  488-500 
semi-scientific,  483,  486-488 
unscientific,  483-486 

fraud  in.     See  Fraudulent  advertis- 
ing 

illustrations,  effectiveness  of,  in,  387, 
388 
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Advertising  (Cont.) 
imagination  in,  263-298 
influence  of,  upon  consumption,  2,  3 

economic  goods,  2,  3,  6 

production,  2-5 

standards  of  living,  3,  4 
layout  and.     See  Layout 
leadership  in,  6-8 
mass  production  and,  2,  4,  6-8 
media,  classification  of,  361 
method  of  purchase  influences,  65 
new  epoch  of,  4 
persistency  in,  60 
process  of  correlation,  i 
relation    of    trade    mark    and,    474- 

481 
science  in,  3-5 
selvertisement    distinguished     from, 

26-29 

stimulation  of,  4 

substantiality  of,  6 

typography  and.     See  Typography 
Age,  its  relation  to  color,  301,  302 
Agency,  advertising,  compensation,  341 

departmental  organization,  353 

functions,  355 

media  analysis,  353 

semi-professional  nature,  342 

services  rendered,  342 
Alteration  of  an  advertisement,  costs, 

465,  469. 
principles  involved,  469 
signs    used    by    proofreaders,    466- 
468 
Appeal,  creation  of,  adjustment  of  de- 
sire to  monetary  conditions,   57 
customs,  influences  of,  60-62 
discourse,  importance  of,  77-78 

types  of,  78-79 
habit  in  relation  to  desire,  58,  59 
influence  of  laws  of  imitation,   57 
initiative,  56,  57 
suggestion,  54-56 
inhibition  from  in  relation  to,  62 
influence  of,  61,  62 
thought  in  relation  to,  62 
reactions   of   individuals,    deliber- 
ate action,  66,  67 
impulsive  action,  65,  66 
unconscious  action,  64,  65 
temperamental     tendencies,     chol- 
eric, 72-75 
melancholy,  69-72 
phlegmatic,  75-77 
sanguine,  68-69 
defined,  157 
desire  and,  158 
dynamic  relationship  of,  161 


Appeal  (Cont.) 

factors  of,  157,  158 
fusion  in  relation  to,  104,  157,  159 
intensity  of,  192-194 
purpose  of,  157 

reaction  of  the  senses  to,  169-171 
relation  of  senses  and,  158-161 
social  standards  raised  by,  176 
stimulating  factors  of,  157,  158 
synchronization     of     attention     and, 
157-161 

Appreciation  of  mechanical  make  up 
balance,  103,  104 
distance,  102 
fusion,  105 
style  of  type,  103,  104 

Area  of  activity  of  advertising  cam- 
paign, 338-341 

Argumentation,  defined,  85 
illustrations  of,  87-91 

Artists   work   and   cover   design,    396- 

397 
embossed  covers,  397 

sketches,  397 

pen  and  ink  drawings,  397 

made  from  photographs,  397,  398 
price,  395,  396 
retouching,  395 
Associated    Advertising   Clubs    of   the 
World,  Truth-in-Advertising  Move- 
ment  and,  483-490.     See   also,  Na- 
tional Vigilance  Committee. 
Association,     advertiser's     task     and, 

255-257 
contiguity  and,  257 
destruction  of  unfavorable,  258-259 
emotional  congruity,  258 
features  involved,  255-257 
imagery  and,  257-258 
mind  law  of,  193 
recency  and,  258 
state  of  mind   influenced  thru,  254, 

255 
vividness  and,  257,  258 

Association  advertising,  357,  358 

Attention,    analysis    of    advertisement 

from  viewpoint  of,  102,  121-130 
appeal  and,  157-161 
appreciation  of  mechanical  make  up 

balance,  103,  104 

distance,  102 

fusion,  105 

style  of  type,  103,  104 
association   of    ideas   as   related   to, 

102 
borders 

classification  of,  139-142 
•     examples,  132-139 
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Attention,  borders   (Cont.) 

principles    governing    the    use    of, 

137-139 
proper  use  of,  138,  139 
thought  of  advertisement  in  rela- 
tion to,  138,  142 
color  and,  154-157 
definition  of,  102,  157 
disintegration,      complex      effects, 

134-137 
factors  of 
eye  movement  in  relation  to 
balance,  117-121 
proportion,  117-121 
symmetry,   117-121 
unity,  117-121 
focal    point    and    eye    adjustment, 

108-112 
mathematical  vs.  irregular  forms, 

112-117 
mathematical  <vs.  the  psychological 
square,  104-108 
grouping,  principle  of,  130-134 
unitary  effects,  elements  of,   130-137 
elements  of,  130-137 
Audit  Bureau  oi  Circulation  (A.B.C.), 
audits,  analysis  of,  363,  366 

value  of,  366 
membership,  363-365 
statement  of  circulation,  magazines, 
analysis   of  sales,   365-366 
contents  of,  365-366 
newspapers,    analysis    of    circula- 
tion methods,  363 
contents  of,  363 

Balance,  display  involves,  103 

eye  movement  and,  108-112 

unity  and,  117,  118 
Ben  Day,  process  of,  397-399 

when  used,  403-406 
Better  Business  Bureau,  490 
Bill    Boards,    antagonistic    to    esthetic 
interests,  115-117 

attention  value  of,  114-115 
Boarders,  classification  of,  139-142 

examples  of,  132-139 

principles  governing  use  of,  137-139 

proper  use  of,  138,  139 

thought    of    advertisement    in    rela- 
tion to,   138,    142 
Broadcasting,  all  year  basis,  376 

circulation,  factors  of,  373 

development  of  art  of,  370 

kinds  used,  local,  defined,  370 
merits  of,  374,  375 

network,  defined,  370 
illustrations  of,  372,  373 


Broadcasting,  network    (Cont.) 

value  to  national  advertisers,  373 
spot,  defined,  370 

advantages  of,  375 
period  of  day,  374 
restrictions,  imposed  by  Federal  gov- 
ernment, 375 
imposed    by   broadcasting   compa- 
nies, 376 
technique   of,    factors,    continuity   of 
effort,  370 
length  of  time  on  the  air,  371 
program  technique,  371 
Budget,        advertisement        campaign, 

methods  of  calculating,  349,  350 
Business  papers,  analysis  of  as  adver- 
tising medium,  advantages,  369,  370 
types  of,  368,  369 

Campaign,    advertising    agency,    com- 
pensation, 341 
functions,  355 
media  analysis,   353 
mode  of  operation,  353-356 
semi-professional  nature,  342 
services  rendered,  342 
advertising     department,     functions, 
356 
necessity  of  analysis  by,  337 
sales  department  cooperates  with, 

355 
advertising  manager,  functions,  355 
analysis      of      company's      position, 
analysis  of  the  product,  343 
financial  situation,  344,  345 
management   personnel,   343-344 
production  facilities,   345 
analysis    of    the    market,    consumer 
desire,  345,  346 
distribution  methods,  347,   348 
geographic  factors,   346,   347 
market  trends,   349 
price,  348 
quality,  348 

trade  practices,  348,  349 
area  of  activity,  338-341 
association  advertising,  357,  358 
budget  appropriation,  349,  350 
business     administrations,     essential 
comprehensive  viewpoint,  337,  338 
checking,  355,  356 

costs,    factors,    influencing,    demon- 
stration, 350 
merchandising  the  campaign  to 

the  organization,  351 
samples,  350 

units  of  space,  to  consumer 
to  the  trade,  351 
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Campaign,  costs   (Cont.) 

measurement  of,  350,  352 
determination  of  policy  of,  352 
fields  of  knowledge  correlated,   i 
mechanics  of,   production,    approval 
by  advertiser,  354 
copy  writers,  354 
plan  board,  353-354 
sub-division  of  the  work,  354-355 
publication,  355,  356 
planning,  basic  considerations,  338 
distinction  between  local  and  na- 
tional advertising,  338-341 
procedure  in  developing,  353-355 
productivity  of,   factors  influencing, 

356 
purposes  of,  influence  of,  337 
relation  of  sales  activity  to,  351,  352, 

356,   358 

selection  of  media,  352,  353 

success  of,  factors  of,  358 

value  of,  358 
Car  ads,  mind  laws  and,  192-194 
Catalogs,    analysis   of,    as   advertising 

medium,   381 
Caveat  Emptor,  484 
Chain  stores,  advertising  of,  339,  340 

mass  consumption  and,  7 
Checking  the  campaign,   355,   356 
Cheney  Color  Index,  313,  314 
Child,  natural  periods  in  development 
of,  199-200 

psychological  significance  of  toys  in 
relation   to   development   of,    211- 
218 
Circuit  appeal,  158 
Class  consciousness,  57 
Class  magazine,  analysis  of,  as  adver- 
tising medium,  368 
Class  psychology,  54 
Classified  advertisement,  sense  experi- 
ence as  related  to,  193,  194 
Clearness  of  discourse,  77,  78 
Climate,  its  relation  to  color,  305 
Color,  advertiser's  evaluation  of,  302, 

303,  305,  306 
age  influence  in  selection  of,  301,  302 
billboards,  310 
booklets,  309 
combinations  of,  312 
compensatory  process  of  area  of,  155 
contrast  of,  300,  301 
cycle  of  color-preferences,  302 
definition  of,  317 
dictionary  of  terms  of,  330-336 
eye  movement  and,  154 
exactness  in  specifying,  318-320 
eflPects  of,  308-309 


Color  (Cont.) 
environment,  303 
evaluation  of,  302,  303 
harmony  of,  300,  301 
illustration,    process    of,    half-tone, 
419-420 
three  and  four  color,  420-421 
intensity,  307-308 
judging  of,  3*7-329 
kinds  of,  advancing,  308 
cold,  311 
emphatic,  307 
primary,  307 
receding,  308 
saturated,  307 
secondary,  307 
tertiary,  308 
warm,  310 
label,  309 
light  of  a,  321 
local  tastes,  305 
Munsell    System    of.      See    Munsell 

Color  System 
name  of  a,  321 

nationality   as   affecting,   304,   305 
necessity    for    impressive,    300,    301, 

305,   306 
race  influence  in  selection  of,  304,  305 
relation   of   advertising  media   and, 

309,  310 
seasonal  tastes,  305 
8CX  influence  in  selection  of,  301-303 
scientific  technique  of.     See  Munsell 

Color  System 
shades,  300,  301 
significance  in  advertising,  302,  303, 

305,  306 
significance  of  various  kinds,  black, 
311 
blue,  310 
brown,  311 
gold,  311 
green,  310 
grey,  311 
orange,  310 
purple,  311 
red,  310 
steel  grey,  311 
white,  310,  311 
yellow,   310 
yellow  grey,  311 
standards  of,  Cheney  Index,  313,  314 
street  car  advertisements,  309 
strength  of  a,  321 
terms  of.     See  Color  Terms 
tints,  300,  301 
trade-mark,  309-310 
trends  in,  313 
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Color  (Cont.) 

value  in  a,  320-322 

zones,  155 
Color    preferences,    factors     deciding, 
age,  301,  302 

climate,   305 

contrast,  300,  301 

environment,  303 

harmony,  300,  301 

intensity,  307,  308 

local  tastes,  305 

nationality,  304,  305 

race,  304,  305 

seasonal  taste,  305 

sex,  301-303 
Color  terms,  black,  330 

chroma,  330 

color,  330 

color  balance,  330 

color  blindness,  331 

color  dominance,  331 

color  notation,  331 

color  tree,  331 

complementary  hues,  332 

cool  colors,  332 

home  value  level,  332 

hue,   332 

intermediate  hue,  332 

light  primaries,  332 

major  hues,  332-333 

maximum  color,  333 

neutral,  333 

pigment  mixture  primaries,  333 

primary  colors,   334 

principal  hues,  334 

psychological   primaries,  334 

reflection  factor,  334 

shade,  334 

special  intermediate  hues,  334-335 

tint,  335 

value,  335 

value  scale,  335 

warm,  336 

white,  336 
Combination    plate,    process   of   repro- 
duction of  the  illustration,  420,  421 
Combining  different  parts  of  illustra- 
tion, 423,  424 
Common    law,    fraud    in    advertising 

and,  487,  488 
Company,  analysis  of  position  of,  342 
analysis  of  product,  343 

financial  situation,  344,  345 

management  personnel,  343,  344 

production  facilities,  345  [47 

Competition,    relation    of,    to    emotion, 

to  utility  of  an  article,  47,  48 

to  wish,  25 


Contiguity,  association  and,  257 
Contrast,  its  relation  to  color,  300,  301 
Consciousness,  analysis  of,  elements  of 
the,  271 
mind,  273 
gland   activity,  272 
physical  interpretation,  271,  272 
rational  thought,  272 
class,  57  [of 

human  behavior,  motivating  factors 
motory,  275,  276,  279-283 
sensory,  275,  276,  279-283 
relation  of  memory  to,  274 
Consumer's   demand,   influence  of   ad- 
vertising campaign  and,  345,  346 
Consumption,     effect     of     advertising 
upon,  2,  3,  6 
installment  purchasing  and,   10,  11 
leadership  of  advertiser  and,  6-8 
maximum,  need  of  obtaining,  7-1 1 
problems  in  an  era  of,  14-16 
psychology  of,  6,  7 
scientific,  7 
Cooperative  advertising,  32-35 
Cooperation   of   advertiser,   artjst  and 

printer,  391,  392 
Copper  engravings,  425 
Copy,  English  form  of,  argumentative, 
85-92 
descriptive,  81,  82 
expository,  82-85 
narrative,  78-80 
"Good     ,"     rules     summarized, 

454-455 
importance  of,  77,  78 
newspapers,  462-464 
Copy  writer,  role  of,  455 
Correction,  cost  of,  465,  469 
principles  involved,  469 
proofreaders'  signs,  466,  468 
Costs,    advertising    campaign,    factors 
of,  350,  351 
measurement  of,  349,  350,  352 
Crowd,  definition  of,  54 
psychology  of,  54 

sentimentalization   of   the   mind    of, 
deliberate,  66,  67 
impulsive,  65,  66 
unconscious  response,  64,  65 
study  of,   192 

temperamental    tendencies   of,    chol- 
eric, 72,  75 
melancholy,  69,  72 
phlegmatic,  75-77 
sanguine,  68,  69  [236,  237 

Curiosity,  factor  in  securing  attention, 

mind-law  of,  193,  194 
Customs,  habits  influenced  by,  60-62 
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Deliberate  temperament,  75-77 

Demand,   consumer's,    relation   of   ad- 
vertising campaign  and,  345,  346 

Demonstrations,  analysis  of,  as  adver- 
tising medium,  381 

Department  of  advertising  of  a  busi- 
ness, functions  of,  356 
manager,   355 

necessity  of  analysis  by,  337 
sales   department   cooperation    with, 

351 
Description  in  discourse,  defined,  81 

illustrated,  82 
Desire,   adjustment  of  desire  to  meet 

monetary  conditions,   57 
advertiser's     functions     in     creation 

of,  24-25 
advertising    appeal    used    to   create, 
advertising,  26,  29 

cooperative,  32-35 

newsvertisement,  29-32 

publicity,   advertising  vs.,  35-38 
pure,  39-42 
creation  of,  broadcasting,   370.  37' 

sound  motion  pictures,  379,  38° 
consumer's    relation    of    advertising 

campaign  and,  345,  346 
dependence    of    activity    upon,     18, 

education,  effect  upon,  19,  20 
environment,  influence  upon,  19 

education   modifying,   19 
heredity,  influence  upon,  19 
individual  peculiarities,  effect  upon, 

20 
local  influences  upon,  46 
monetary  conditions  adjusted  to,  57, 

58 
need,   interrelated   with,  20 
people  classified  according  to,  20 
sequences  in  the  creation  of,  24,  25 
steps  leading  to  purchase,  26 
vogue  and,  26,  30,  31 
want,   interrelation  with,  21,  23 
wish,  interrelation  with  need,   want 
and,  23-25.    See  also  Appeal,  At- 
tention, Media 
Development  of  advertising  campaign, 

procedure  in,  353-355 
Dictionary  of  color  terms,  330-336 
Direct  mail,   analysis  of,   as   advertis- 
ing  medium,    378,   379 
Discourse,  importance  of,  77,  78 
types  of,  argumentations,  85-92 
description,  81,  82 
exposition,  82,  85 
narration,  78-80 
persuasion,  85-99 


Display,  analysis  of  the  advertisement 
from  viewpoint  of,  121-130 
appeal,  157 
desire  and,  158 
dynamic  relationship,  161 
factors  of,  157,  158 
fusion  in  relation  to,  104,  157.  '59 
purpose  of,  157 

relation  of  the  senses  and,  158-161 
stimulating  factors,  157,  158 
synchronization   of   attention   and, 

157-161 
totality  of,  161 

appreciation  of  mechanical  make  up, 
balance,  103,  104 
distance,  102 
fusion,  105 
style  of  type,  103 

attention,  association  of  ideas  as  re- 
lated to,  102 
borders  and,  132-142 
color  influencing,  154-' 57 
defined,  157 
factors  of,   104-121 
grouping  principles,  130-134 
unitary  effects  upon,  130-137 
value  of,   102 

classification  of  forms  of,  143-154 

competitive  elements  of,  101,  102 

definition  of,  loi,  157 

elements  of,  101 

fusion,  104,  157-162 

relation  to  appeal,  157 

relation  to  senses,  158-161 

sense  experience,  as  related  tc,  loi, 
102,  158-161 

synchronization  of  appeal  and  atten- 
tion, 157-162.     See  Appeal,  Atten- 
tion and  Desire 
Distribution    methods,    influence    upon 

advertising  campaign,  347,  348 
Dress,  tendency  of,  233-235 
Dynamic  force,  advertising  as  a,  3 

Economic  goods,  classification  of,  6,  7 
effect  of  advertising  upon,  2,  3 

Economics  of  advertising,  1-16 

Education,  desire  as  affected  by,  20 
effect    of    changes    in    working    day 

and,  12-14 
modifies  environment,  19,  20 

Effectiveness  of  illustrations  in  adver- 
tising, 387,  388 

English  advertising,   clearness  of,   77, 

78 
discourse,  importance  of,  77-78 
types  of,  argumentation,  85-92 
description,  81-82 
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English    advertising,    discourse,    types 
of   (Cont.) 

exposition,   82-85 

narration,  78-80 

persuasion,  85-99 
Electric  signs,  attention  value  of,   115 

medium  for  night  display,  377,  378 
Electrotype,  401-403,  421,  422 
Em,  436 

Emotional  factors,  191,  192 
Emotions,  defined,  273,  274 
En,  436 
Engravings,     kinds    of,    color    effects, 

419-421,  425 

lithography,  426,  427 

steel  and  copper,  425 
Environment,  desire  as  affected  by,  20 

education  as  a  modifier  of,  20 

its  relation  to  color,  303 

"things"  and  relation  to,  17 
Epochs  of   advertising,   scientific,  483, 
488-500 

semi-scientific,  483,  486-488 

unscientific,  483-486 
Experience,     intensity     of,     described, 

276-279 
Exposition  in  discourse,  defined,  82,  83 

illustrated,  83-85 
Eye  movement,  color  influences  upon, 
.154-157 

display  as  it  relates  to,  117-121 

facility  of,  108 

focal  point  and,  108-117 

natural,  107 

Face,  of  type,  classification  of,  437-439 
defined,  435.    See  also,  Type 

False  advertising,  44.  See  also,  Truth- 
in-Advertising  Movement 

Fancy,  memory  follows,  271 

Fear,  instinct  of,  202,  205 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  cooper- 
ates in  the  Truth-in-Advertising 
Movement,  491 

Financial  situation  of  a  company  in- 
fluences its  advertising  campaign, 
344,  345 

Flight,  instinct  of,  202,  205 

Focal  point,  defined,  105 
eye  adjustment  and,  108-117 

Font,  of  type,  defined,  435.  See  also, 
Type 

Food,   display  of,    psychological    view 

of,  174 
instinct  of,  232,  233 
Force,  77,  78 
Fraudulent      Advertising,      advertiser 

lack  of  success  in,  44 


Fraudulent  Advertising  (Cont.) 

development    of    movement    against, 

483-489 
extent  of,  483-486 
law  against,  488,  490 
limitation  of  common  law,  487,  488 
work   of    National    Vigilance    Com- 
mittee, 483,  490-501 
Fusion,  display  as  involving,  104 
relation  of  attention  and  appeal  to, 
157-162 

Geographic     considerations,     influence 
upon  advertising  campaign,  346,  347 
Good    article    or    proposition,    adjust- 
ment of  factors  involved  in,  45,  46 
analysis  by  advertiser,  46,  48 
essentials  of,  emotion,  47 
environment,  46,  47 
utility,  46 
success  depends  upon,  44 
Goods,   kinds  of,   service  station,   346, 

347 
shopping,  346,  347 

Gregariousness,   instinct  of,   205,   207 
Group  psychology,  54 
Grouping,  principles  of,   130-134 

Habit,    advertiser   must  consider   dual 
reaction  of,  200-201 

defined,  59 

differentiation  of  instinct  and,  59,  60 

imagination  and,  271 

local   influences  upon,  46 

psychology  of,   59,  60 

relation  of  desire  and,  58,  59 

repetition  and,  250 

street  car  advertising  and,  378 
Half-tone,  color  and,  419-421 

electrotype  and,  421,  422 

necessity  of  retouching,  411 

process  of  making,  410 

screen  details,  415-419 

style   of   finish   of,   factors   of  selec- 
tion, 411-413 
outline,  415 
outline  vignette,  415 
square  with  line,  413,  415 
vignette,  415 
Harmony,  in  typography,  447-448 

its  relation  to  color,  300,  301 
Heredity,  desire  as  influenced  by,  19 
Hoarding,  instinct  of,  227-228 
Homing,  instinct  of,  218-222 
Human  consciousness.     See  Conscious- 
ness 
Human  tendencies.    See  Instincts 
Hunting,  instinct  of,  228,  229 
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Identity,  memory  and,  241,  242 

repetition  and,  249 
Illustration,    artist's    work,    cover    de- 
sign, 396,  397 
embossed  covers,  397 
pen  and  ink  drawings,  397 

made    from    photographs,     397, 
398 
price,  395,  396 
retouching,  395 
sketches,  397 
wash  drawings,  397-399 
Ben  Day,  process  of,  403-406 

when  used,  403-425 
Choice  of  paper  and,  394,  395 
Color  process  of,  half-tone  and,  419, 
420 
three  and  four  colors,  420-421 
Combination  plates,  420-421 
Combining    different    parts   of,   423, 

424 
Cooperation  of  advertiser,  artist  and 

printer,  391,  392 
effectiveness  in  advertismg,  387,  388 
electrotypes,  401-403,  421,  422 
engravings,    kinds   of,   color    effects, 
419-421,  425 
lithography,  426,  427 
steel  and  copper,  425 
function  of,   in   advertising,   166-167 
half-tone,  color  and,  419-421 
electrotypes   and,  421,  422 
necessity  of  retouching,  411 
process  of  making,  410 
screen  details,  415-419 
style  of  finish,  factors  of  selection, 
411-413 
outline,  415 
outline  vignette,  415 
square  with  line,  413,  415 
vignette,  415 
intaglio  printing  of  an,  424 
lithograph   process,  offset,  426 
photo-mechanical,  427 
straight,  426 
mat  process,  424 
mechanistic    response,    instantaneous 

and  stimulating,  166 
photographs,   paper  for,   398 

use,  details  of,  398 
photogravure,  424,  425  I410 

positive  etching:  reversed  plate,  409, 
process  of  reproduction  of,  Ben  Day, 
403-406 
combination  plate,  420-421 
half-tone,  410,  411 
wood  cut,  422 
zinc  etching,  400-403 


Illustration   (Cont.) 
purposes  of,  388,  389 
psychology  of,  387,  388 
reproductions,    ascertaining    size    of, 

392-394 
requisites  of,  167  ^ 

reversed    plates:    positive    etchings, 

409,  410 
rotogravure,  424,  425 
screen,  details  of  65-line  screen,  415 
85-line  screen,  416 
100-line  screen,  416,  417 
120-line  screen,  417 
133-line  screen,  418 
:50-line  screen,  418-419 
size    of,    factors    determining,    389- 

391 
stereotypes,  424 
text  and  its  relation  to,  388 
wood  cut,  422 

zinc  etching,  details  concerning  Ben 
Day  border,  408 
black  border,  408,  409 
grained  backgrounds,  407 
Image,  memory  follows,  271 
Imagination,     advertiser's     need     for, 
268,  269,  275 
appreciation  of  advertising  art,  269, 

270 
artist's  role  in  developing,  275 
city  planning  and,  263-265 
economic  progress  influenced  by,  263 
fancy  and,  271 
factors,  energy,  272 
habits,  272 
ideals,  274 
ideas,  274 
motory   influences,   275,   276,   279- 

283 
sensory  associations,  275,  276,  279- 

283 
importance  of,  265-268 
interest  stimulated  by,  295,  296 
kinds  of,  creation  of  a  new  product, 
295-296 
diminution  of  objects,  292-293 
enlargement  of  objects,  293-295 
literal     representations    produced, 

284-286 
personification,  289-291 
separation  of  parts  of  concrete  ob- 
jects, 286-289 
manufacturer's  need  for,  266-268 
mechanistic    aspects   of,    analysis   of 
consciousness,  271-273 
human  behavior,  275-283 
relation  to  memory,  274 
memory  and,  271,  272 
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Imagination    (Cont.) 

moods  and,  295,  296 
Impulsive  temperament,  68,  69 
Individual   peculiarities,   desire  as  af- 
fected by,  20 
Ingenuity,  memory  factor,  259-261 
Inland     Printer,     typographic     score- 
board of,  442-446 
Instincts,  advertiser's  use  of,  197-201 
child's,   199-200 
classifications  of,  198-201 
definition,  198 
evolution  of,  198-201 
habit  distinguished  from,  59,  60 
imagination  and,  273-274 
kinds,  adornment,  233-235 
curiosity,  236-237 
fear,  202-205 
flight,  202-205 
food,  232,  233 
dress,  233-235 
gregariousness,  205-207 
hoarding,  227,  228 
homing,  218-222 
hunting,  228,  229 
mechanical,  237-239 
migration,  222-227 
parental,  218-222,  235,  236 
play,  199,  211-218 
pugnacity,  207-211 
self-possession,  202-205 
self-preservation,  199,  202-205 
sex,  217-218 

something  for  nothing,  229-232 
workmanship,  237-239 
significance  of,  in  advertising,  202- 
239 
Intaglio,  printing  of,  424 
Intensity,  aspects  of,  251-253 
contrast  and,  253 
mind-law  of,  193 
relation  to  color,  307,  308 
Interest,  mind   law  of,   193,   194 
Introspective  temperament,  69-72 
Irregular    forms,    attention    and,    112- 
117 

Kinesthetic  sense,  experience  of,   171- 
174 

Language,  development  of,  430-432 

origin   of,  430-432 
Law  of  Imitation,  57 
Law  of  Initiative,  56-57 
Law  of  Suggestion,  54-56 
Layout,   instructions  re,  461 

mechanics  of,  456-458 

planning  of  a,  458-461 


Layout  (Cont.) 

principles  of,  455 

relation  of  printing  and,  455,  461 
Layout  man,  role  of,  455 
Leading,  advantages  of,  452 

defined,  450 
Life    cycle,    advertiser    must   consider, 

197-201 
Lithography,    process    of   making,    off- 
set, 426 

photo-mechanical,  427 

straight,  426 
Local    advertising   differentiated    from 

national,  338-341 
Local   tastes  its   relation  to  color,   305 
Local  vigilance  committee,  490 

Magazines,  analysis  of,  as  advertis- 
ing medium.  See  Media,  class 
magazines,  national  magazines 

Management  personnel  influence  upon 
advertising  campaign,  343,  344 

Market,    campaign    analysis    of,    con- 
sumer, 345 
desire,  345,  346 
distribution  methods,  347,  348 
geographic  factors,  346,  347 
market  trends,  349 
price,  348 
quality,  348 
trade  practices,  348,  349 

Market  trends,  influence  upon  adver- 
tising campaign,  349 

Mass  production,  advertising  and,  2-8 
changes  in  working  day  and,   12-14 

Mat  process  in  illustrating  advertise- 
ments, 424 

Mathematical  forms,  attention  and, 
112-117 

Mathematical  square,  attention  and, 
104-108 

Mechanical   instinct,  237-239 

Mechanics  of  production  of  advertis- 
ing campaign.  See  Campaign,  me- 
chanics of  production 

Mechanics  of  publication  of  advertis- 
ing campaign.  See  Campaign,  Me- 
chanics of,  publication 

Media,   advertiser   and,   factors  modi- 
fying    selection,     competition, 

.  383 
living    condition    changes,    383, 

384 
style  changes,  383 
use  of  goods,  384 
relative  merits  of  different,  382 
quantity  of  space,  382 
advertising  and,  classification  of,  361 
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Media   (Cont.) 

Audit   Bureau   of    Circulation,    363- 

366 
broadcasting,  all-year  basis,  376 
circulation,  factors  of,  373 
development  of  art  of,  370 
kinds  used,  local,  370,  374.  375 
network,  370,  372,  373 
spot,  370,  375 
period  of  day,  374 
restrictions,   375,   376 
technique  of,  factors,  370,  371 
business  papers,  advantages  of,  369, 

370 

types  of,  368,  369 
catalogs,  381  ,     .       ,      .0 

class  magazines,  analysis  of,  368 

relative  merits,  368 

types  included,  368 
demonstrations,  381 
direct  mail,  accuracy  of  mailing  list, 

379 
advertisement,  effectiveness  of  lit- 
erature, 379 
forms  of,  379 
forms  of  media,  378,  379 
types  of  goods  sold,  378 
influence  of  mind-laws  upon,  54,  57 
national  magazines,  advantages,  364, 

365 
appeal,  364 

costs,  366 
disadvantages,  367 
duplication  of  circulation,  366 
position  value,  page  division,  368 

preferred  pages,  367,  368 
statement  of  publisher,  365,  367 
value  of  specific,  analysis,  buying 
power  of  readers,  365 

circulation,   365 

editorial  content,  365 

statement  to  A.B.C.,  365,  367 
newspapers,   advantages,  362 

classification     of     advertisements, 
classified,  362 

local,  361 

national,  361,  362 
cost,  363,  364 
milline  system,  364 
rates,  363,  364 
selection    of,    factors    influencing, 

363,  364 
value  of  specific,  analyses  of  cir- 
culation, 362,  363 
combination,  363 
editorial  content,  362,  363 
special  sections,  364 
statement  to  A.B.C.,  362,  363 


Media,  newspapers    (Cont.) 

novelty,  articles  comprising,  380 

value  of,  380 
out-door     advertising,     advantages, 

377 

kinds  of,  377 
programs,  381 

relation  olF  aspect  and  purpose  of,  353 
relation  of  color   and,  309,   310 
samples,  381 
selection  of,  analysis  by  advertising 

agency,  353 
size  of,  353 
sound    motion    pictures,    advantages, 

379,  380 
desire-creating  aspect,  380 

types  of,  380 
store  display,  381,  382 
street   car    advertising,    advantages, 

378 
television,  probable  value,  376 

timing  appearances  of,  353 

trade  journals,  advantages,  369,  370 

types  of,  368,  369 
trade  papers,  advantages,  369,  370 

types  of,  368,  369 
window  display,  381,  382 
Memory,  cumulative,  242,  243  ^ 

essential  factors  of,  association,  ad- 
vertiser's task  and,  255-257 
contiguity  and,  257 
destruction  of  unfavorable,  258, 

259 

emotional   congruity,   258 
features  involved,  255-257 
imagery  and,  257,-258 
recency  and,  258 
state  of  mind  influenced  through, 

254.  255 
vividness  and,  257,  258 

ingenuity,  259-261 
intensity,  aspects  of,  251-253 

contrast   and,  253 
repetition,    comparison    of    daily, 
weekly    and    monthly    adver- 
tisements, 246-248 
habit  and,  250,  251 
identity   and,   249,   250 
individualized  development  and, 

248 
memory  aided  by,  243,  244 
poetry,  a  form  of,  248 
success  suggested  by,  244,  245 
identity  and,  241,  242 
imagination  and,  271,  272 
importance  in  advertising,  242 
maximum  value  of,  243 
production  of,  241 
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Memory   (Cont.) 

recall  and,  241 

scope  of,  242 
Merchandise,  kinds  of,  service  station, 

346,  347 
shopping,  346,  347  [35» 

relation    to     advertising    campaign, 
Merchandising  factors,  2 
Mcrimce,  Prosper,  intensity  of  an  ex- 
perience described  by,  276-279 
Migration,  instinct  of,  222-227 
Mind,    attention,    principles    of    and. 
See  Attention 
elements  of.     See  Consciousness 
laws  of  the,  association,  193 
curiosity,  193,  194 
intensity,  193 
interest,  193,  194 
sensation,  193 
memory  and,  241-261 
Moods,  imagination  and,  295,  296 
Motory  influences.     See  Consciousness 
Munsell  Color  System,  advantages  of, 
316-320 
color  sphere,  323,  324 
color  tree,  323 

dimensional  aspect  of  color,  chroma, 
defined,  321-323 
moderate,  322 
strong,  322 
stronger,  325 
weak,  322 
hue,  defined,  320-323 
intermediate,  324,  325 
major,  324 
principal,  324 

second  intermediate,  325,  326 
special  intermediate,  326,  327 
value,  color  sphere  and,  323-325 
color  tree  and,  323 
numerical  indication  of,  321 
Muscle,  sense  experience  of,  171-174 

Narration,  defined,  78 

illustrated,  79,  80 

laws  of  appeal  and,  78 

rhetorical  construction  of,  78,  79 
National      advertising,      differentiated 
from  local,  338-341 

results  of,   59,  60 
National  Color  Society,  purpose  of,  313 
National    magazines,    analysis    of,    as 

advertising    medium.      See    Media, 

national  magazines 
National    Vigilance    Committee,    divi- 
sion of  work  of,  490 

function  of,  490 

membership  of,  490 


National  Vigilance  Committee  (Cont.) 

organization  of,  483,  490 

services  rendered  by,  490 
Nationality,  its  relation  to  color,   304, 

305  .    . 

Need,    dependence    of    activity    upon 
emphasizing  idea,  18,  19 
in  relation  to  desire.     See  Desire 

Newspapers,   analysis  of,   as   advertis- 
ing medium.    See  Media,  newspaper 

Newsvertisement,  defined,  29 
illustrated,  30 

Novelty,    analysis    of,    as    advertising 
medium,  380 

Orientation,  107 
Outdoor  advertising,  377 
Outline  finish  of  half-tones,  415 
Outline    vignette    finish   of    half-tones, 

415 

Painted  bulletins,   377 

Parental  instinct,  218-222,  235,  236 

Patten,    S.    H.    "Genesis    of    Personal 
Traits,"  quoted,  275,  276,  279-283 
on    the    mechanistic    aspects    of    im- 
agination,  271-274 

Personification.  See  Imagination,  Kinds 
of 

Persuasion,  defined,  85-92 
illustrated,  92-99 

Photographs,  paper  for,  398 

use  of  in  advertising,  details  of,  398 

Photogravure,  424,  425 

Planning     of     advertising     campaign, 
basic  considerations,  338 
distinction    between    local    and    na- 
tional advertising  upon,  338-341 

Play,  instinct  of,  199,  211-218 

Poetry,     repetition,     impressively     ex- 
pressed by,  248 

Point  system  of  type,  435,  436 

Positive   etching:    reverse    plates,   409, 
410 

Posters,  377 

Precision,   77,  78 

Premium    offer,    something    for    noth- 
ing, basis  of,  230 

Price   of   product,   influence    upon   ad- 
vertising campaign,  348 

Printers'    Ink,    campaign    to    prevent 
fraud,  487-489 
model  statute,  states  adopting,  489 
text  of,  489 

Process    of     reproduction,    Ben     Day, 

397-399,  403-406 
combination  plate,  420,  421 
half-tone,  410,  411 
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Process  of  reproduction  (Com.) 

wood  cut,  422 

zinc  etching,  400-403 
Product,  analysis  of,  343 
Production,    changes    in   working   day 
and,  12-14 

effect  of  advertising  upon,  2-8 

facilities,  influence  upon  advertising 
campaign,  345 
Program,    analysis   of,    as    advertising 

medium,  381 
Proofreader  marks  used,  466-468 
Proportion,  defined,  117 

principles  of,  117-121 
Psychological  square,  104-108 
Psychology,   appeal   and,   157-162 

attention  and,  105-157 

crowds,  factors  in  control  of,  63 
subject  to  mental  laws,  54-57 

habit  and,  59-60 

illustration,  387,  38S 

purchase  of  goods,  6,  7 
Publicity    advertising,    advertising   vs. 

35,  38 
pure,  39-42 

Pugnacity,   instinct  of,  207-211 

Purchase  of  goods,  psychology  of,  6,  7 

Purpose  of  illustration,  388,  389 

Quality  of  product,  influence  upon  ad- 
vertising campaign,  348 

Race,  its  relation  to  color,  304,  305 
Radio,   analysis   as   a   medium   in   ad- 
vertising.    See  Broadcasting 

growth  of,  353 
Rational  thought,  272-274 
Reading  and  typography,  446,  447 
Recall,  memory  and,  241 

value  of,  165 
Repetition,  broadcasting  and  compari- 
son of  daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
advertisements,  246-248 

habit  and,  250,  251 

identity  and,  249,  250 

individualized  development  and,  248 

memory  aided  by,  243,  244 

poetry  a  form  of,  248 

street  car  advertising  and,  378 

success  suggested  by,  244,  245 
Reproduction,   ascertaining  size  of  il- 
lustrations, 392-394 

processes  of.     See  Process  of  Repro- 
duction 
Retouching,  necessity  of,  411 
Revised  plates:  positive  etchings,  409, 

410 
Rotogravure,  424,  425 


Sale  of  goods,  problem  of  advertising 
in,  changes  in  working  day,  12-14 
maximum  consumption  and,  6-1 1 

Sales  department,  advertising  cam- 
paign   and,   cooperation    required, 

351.  352 

functions  of,  during  the  merchandis- 
ing of,  356,  358 
Samples,    analysis    of,    as    advertising 

medium,  381 
Science,  advertising  as  a,  3 

as  a  factor  in  advertising,  3-5 
Screen    details    of    half-tones,    65-line 
screen,  415 

85-line  screen,  416 

100-line  screen,  416,  417 

120-line  screen,  417 

133-line  screen,  418 

150-line  screen,  418,  419 
Selection    of    style    of    finish    of   half- 
tones, 411-413 
Self-possession,  instinct  of,  202-205 
Self-preservation,  instinct  of,  199,  202- 

205 
Selfish  temperament,  72-75 
Selvertising,   advertising  distinguished 

from,  26-29 
Sensations,  mind-law  of,  193 
Sense   experiences,    appeal    aspects   of, 
169-171,  176,  192-194 

business  in   relation  to,   164-166 

emotional  factors,  191-192 

factors  of  reaction,  167-171 

kinaesthetic,  171-174 

muscle,  171-174 

sight,  189-191 

significance  in  life,   164-166 

smell,  177-179 

sound,  179-184 

taste,  174-177 

temperature   sensations,   184-189 

touch,   166,  167 

reaction  factors  of,  167-171 

relation  of  laws  of  mind  and,  192- 
194 

vocabulary  and,  169-170 
Sense  reactions,  169 
Sensory    associations.     See   Conscious- 
ness 
Sex,  its  relation  to  color,  301-303 

tendencies  of  instincts,  218-227 
Sight,  sense  experience  of,  189-191 
Size  of  illustration,   factors  determin- 
ing, 389-391 
Smell,  sense  experience  of,  177-179 
Something-for-nothing,  instinct  of,  229- 

232 

Sound,  sense  experience  of,  179-184 
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Sound  motion  pictures,  analysis  of,  as 

advertising  medium,  379-380 
Soul   phenomena.     See  Consciousness 
Space,  computation:  computing  number 
of  words  required  to  fill  a  certain 
space,  457 
determining  correct  size  type  to  fill 

a  certain  space,  456-457 
finding    amount   of    space    a   manu- 
script will  occupy,  456 
Special    vocabulary    used    in    competi- 
tive selling,  209 
Square  with  line  finish  of  half-tones, 

4»3-4i5 

Standards   of   living,   effect  of   adver- 
tising upon,  3,  4 

Steel  engravings,  425 

Stereotypes,  424 

Store  display,   analysis   of,   as   adver- 
tising medium,  381,  382 

Street  car  advertisements,   analysis  of 
as  advertising  medium,  378 
attention  value  of,  114,  115 

Style    of   finish   of   half-tones,    factors 
of  selection,  411-413 
outline,  415 

outline  with  vignette,  415 
square  with  line,  413,  415 
vignette,  415 

Symbology,  imagination  and,  284-286 

Symmetry,   advertisement  construction, 
and,  117 

Taste,  sense  experience  of,  174-177 
Tastes,   in  its   relation  to  color,  305 
Television,  376 
Temperament,  definition  of,  67,  68 

types  of,  choleric,  72-75 
melancholy,  69-72 
phlegmatic,   75-77 
sanguine,  68,  69 
Temperature  sensation,  184-189 
Tendencies.     See  Instincts 
Text,  its  relation  to  illustration,  388 
Thought,  aaivity  of,  elements  of,  273 

rational,  272-274 
Touch,  sense  experiences  of,  171-174 
Trade  journal,   analysis  of,  as  adver- 
tising medium,  368-370 
Trade  Mark,  creation  of  a,  472 

principles  governing,  474,  475 

definition  of,  472 

history  of,  472-474 

identification    of    products    by,    472- 
474 

individuality,  importance  of,  475-470    . 

legal     requirements,    amendment    t6    ' 
Act  of  1905,  480-481 


Trade      Mark,      legal      requirements 
(Cont.) 
petition  to  register,  479 
prohibition  of  the  law  of,  479,  480 
registrant's  statement,  479 
registration   an  evidence  of  own- 
ership of,  480 
non-requisites  of,  as  valid,  478,  479 
permanency  of,  474,  475,  476 
principle  of  protection  of,  473,  474 
relation  of  advertising  and,  474-481 
requisites  of  a  valid,  476,  477 
value  in  broadcasting,  371,  372 
Trade-marked   goods   imply   discrimi- 
nation of  quality,    174 
Trade  Name.     See  Trade  Mark 
Trade  papers,  analysis  as  advertising 

medium,  368-370 
Trade   practices,   influences   upon   ad- 
vertising campaign,   348,   349 
Type,  choice  of,  447,  448 
classification  of,  435-442 
development  of,  430-434 
face  of,  classification  of,  437-439 

definition  of,  435 
fancy,  not  easily  readable',  103 
font  of,   definition   of,  435 
illustrations  of,  437-439 
manufacturers  of,  ^/jz 
necessity    of    harmony    with    article 
advertised,  447-448 
with  paper  used,  448 
quality  of,  435-43^ 
quantity  of,  435 
relation  to  advertising,  447-448 
relation  to  layout,  445 
size  of,  em  system,  436 
print  system,  435,  436 
trend  in  use,  442-446,  465 
Truth-in-AdvertisIng  Movement  and 
Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  and,  483,  490 
birth  of,  484,  490 

courses  of  procedure  to  enforce,  488 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and,  491 
influence  of  Printers'  Ink  and,  488 
limitation  of  common  law,  487,  488 
model,  statute  proposed,  488,  489 
National   Vigilance  Committee,  483, 

490-500 
necessity  in,  484 

stages   in  d'."e!orment  of  scientific, 
4«3,  4^58-500 
semi-scientific,  483,  486-488 
unscientific,  483-48<^ 
L  '  stste  passiiig  Iiw,  489 
!  "Typograrthy,  act  of  reading  and,  446, 
447 
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Typography  (Cont.) 

foresight  in  planning,  455 
"Good  Copy"  rules,  454,  455 
legibility  in,  448-450 
necessity  of  harmony  in,  447-448 
principles  of  interline  spacing,  450- 

453 
length  of  line,  453 

paper  and  ink,  453 

paragraph  indentation,  450 

white  space,  453 

word  spacing,  450 
relation  to  advertising,  430,  446 
relation  to  layout,  455.    See  Type 

Unity,  borders  and,  139,  140 
factors  involved,  130 
simplicity  and,  132 

Value  goods  defined,  7 
Vignette  finish  of  half-tones,  415 
A^ogue,  advertising  appeal  and,  adver- 
tising, 26-29 
cooperative,  32-35 
newsvertisement,  29-32 
publicity,  advertising  vs.,  35-38 
pure,  39-42 
creation    of,    a    development    move- 
ment, 31,  32 
adjustment  of  desire  to  monetary 

conditions,  57 
customs,  influence  of,  60-62 
discourse,  importance  of,  77,  78 

types  of,  78,  99 
factors  involved,  advertiser  quali- 
ties, 43,  44 
attitude  toward  goods,  44 
emotion,  45-48 
environment,  45-48 
human  behavior  and,  42,  43 
utility,  45-48 
value  of  article,  44 


Vogue,  creation  of   (Cont.) 

habit  in  relation  to  desire,  58,  59 
influence    of    laws    of,    imitation, 

57 
initiative,  56,  57 
suggestion,  54,  56 
inhibition,  form  in  relation  to,  62 
influence  of,  61,  62 
thought  in  relation  to,  62 
reactions   of   individuals,   deliber- 
ate action,  66,  67 
impulsive  action,  65,  66 
unconscious  action,  64,  65 
temperamental     tendencies,     chol- 
eric, 72-75 
melancholy,  69-72 
phlegmatic,  75-77 
sanguine,  68-69 
maintenance  of,  31,  32 
problems  of  appeal  in,  26-42 
process  in  the  creation,  attention,  at- 
traction and,  26 
utility  of  article,  26 
steps   from   non-desire   to   purchase, 
a6 

Window   display   analysis   of,    as    ad- 
vertising medium,  381,  382 
Wish,     interrelation    of    desire,     need 
and  want  with,  23-25 
relation  to  competition  and  obsoles- 
cence, 25 
W^ood  cut,  422 

Workmanship  instinct,  237-239 
Worth  goods  defined,  6,  7 

Zinc    etching,    details    of,    Ben    Day 
border,  408 
black  border,  408,  409 
grained  background,  407 
reproduction    processes    of,    400-403. 
See  also,  Illustration 
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